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JABA— 

A village in the Cis-Indus portion of the Banu district^ 9^ miles south-east 
of Kalabagh^ famous for its petroleum springs. The inhabitants are chiefly 
Awans and agriculturists. Some few Niazis of the Sumbal section are, 
however^ located here. The village has houses, including one shop, and 
is built on the left bank of the Jaba stream, on the stony slopes of the 
salt range ; the soil is bad and the crops are scanty, being entirely dependent 
on rain ; the harvests are very precarious, and consist chiefly of wheat, 
barley, and ^bajra.^ The land forms part of the ^Jaghir^ bestowed on Malik 
Mazafar Khsn of Kalsbagh by the Sikhs, and confirmed to him by the 
British Government. 

^ The petroleum springs are situated about miles south-east of the 
village, in the bed of the Kata ravine, a tributary of the Jaba ; the road to 
them is a fair but stony bridle-path which follows the head of the stream for 
about a mile, then winds over the low spurs on its left bank. The springs 
are four in number, but as no care is taken either to save or to collect the 
oil, much is lost both by soaking into the ground and by mingling 
with the stream, which is much discoloured, and emits a disagreeable 
odour. The oil is only used by the people of the neighbourhood for rubbing 
on the sores of cattle j they say its healing qualities are not great, but it 
quickly forms a film over the sore. The quantity obtainable is not more 
than 5 gallons a day, of which more than half is wasted, and there is no sale 
for it. With care and proper management a much larger supply could pro- 
bably be obtained, especially in the cold weather, when the springs run more 
freely. The oil, besides its medicinal properties, acts as a preservative of wood 
from the ravages of white ants ; when purified it burns well, giving a bright 
clear light, so that the working of these springs might be attended with 
some profit. The local name for the oil is Lalira.'"*' 

Camel forage is abundant in the neighbourhood of Jabs, the ^phula^ and 
^ lana^ being particularly fine. The slopes of the salt range are well-wooded 
with ^behr,^ ^shisham,^ and ^phula/' quantities of oleander, both white and 
pink, are found on the hanks of the streams. A few date trees exist in 
the Kala ravine; grass is also plentiful; in fact, the neighbouring hills 
are fresh-looking and green. 

Supplies of grain are scarce in the village ; the cattle are well cared for and 
in goodly numbers. Water is good and plentiful; that in the Jaba ravine 
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being the best, the Ksta being often (more particularly in the cold weatber) 
strongly impregnated with petroleum. {Norman) 

JAB A ou JABEI— 

A village in the Koliat district. Its population is 451, of which 176 are 
males. This village was founded by Sahib Khan Awan by permission of the 
Khatak Khans. Its sections are : Khan Khel, Awan, and MaliSr. There 
are four houses of Syads, who came with Khataks from Akora. The land 
is onirrigatedj and the village has 19 wells and 190 ^ kanals^ of land. It 
pays Rs. 398 revenue through Jafar Khan Khatak. It has two shrines,— 
one, Ziarat Afridl Sahib, in the village; and another, Hafizjl, on the bank 
of the river in a shady spot. (Plowden^ Macgregor) 

JIBAGAI— 

A halting-place in the Khaibar pass, about 2 miles from Kadam. Thence 
there are two roads, one by the bed of the stream, the other over the hills, 
a mere footpath. {Aleemoola, Leech) 

JABAGAI KANDA— 

A ravine in YusafzSi, which drains the land about the village of Baja-Bam 
Khel into a marsh near Kalabat. {Bellew) 

JABAE— 

A village 24 miles north-east of Kohat. Its population is 333, of which 102 
are adult-males. The inhabitants Mxshak Khataks. It was founded 400 
years ago by Hasan Khan Khatak, and is built on the bank of a ravine, but 
in a low situation, with hills sloping down to and eommanding it from 
the north. To the south is a fine undulating expanse of unhrigated 
cultivation, bounded also by a low rocky ridge. The water here is procured 
from tw’^o tanks, one to the south-west, one to the north-east, and is beauti- 
fully clear; it never dries up except in very hot weather, when they get it 
from the Tark hobi ravine to the north, but this is bitter. There are 80 
houses, flat-roofed, and built of stones and mud. {Macgregor) 

JABARI— 

A ravine on the Eajanpur border, leaving the hills a few miles west of the 
Banduwala outpost. It is the water-course formed by the meeting of the 
Ban^ol and Phurpogani ravines at a point some 12 miles north-west of 
Banduwala. From this the Jabari runs through low sandy hills ; its breadth 
varies from 150 to 400 yards; its banks in a few places are rather steex^, 
but, as a rule, they are very easy ; and for the last few miles before it actually 
debouches into the plains, its hanks are so low and ill-defined as to be hardly 
recognisable ; its bottom throughout is sandy. Grass abounds, in good 
seasons, along its banks, and it is a favorite resort of herdsmen. It is 
scattered with a few trees here and there. The watericg places in the Jabari 
are— (1) JabSrl Kuh, about 6 miles north-west of Banduwala, 3 (sometimes 
5 or 6) wells in a very broad and open part of the ravine; (2) Sori-ka- 
kahir, a well about 3 miles north of the above near a large tree. The 
* ravine is here broad and open. 

Lance says : — Some 3 miles up the ravine from the plains some wells have 
been dug in the sand, which generally contain water. A large sand hill 
on the left bank, called Tehrug, which is conspicuous from its height and 
shape, marks their position. At 2 miles above this point also are some more 
wells. {Lwdeon^ Lance, Macgregor) 

JABI— 

A village in MIranzai, east of Hangu, It has 59 houses and can turn out 
77 armed men. 
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JAOOBABID— Lat. ^7" 56' to 28*^ %r ^ ^ Long. 68^ to 69^ U\ 

A frontier district of Siud^ which comprises the tract of country bounded 
by the Bugti hills on the north, by Kalat on the west, the Bigari canal 
on the south (which Separates it from the Shikarpur Collectorate), and the 
river Indus on the east. It has a length of 114 miles and average breadth 
of 18 miles. 

Its altitude varies from 170 to 257 feet above the sea^ Khaira-ki-Ghari, 

' on the west, being 170 feet, Jaeobabad 180 feet, and Kasmor 257 feet. 

There is a steady decline from the river on the east towards the west, 
the town of Jaeobabad being some 80 feet below the level of the river at 
Kasmor. 

Its general aspect is that of a flat plain intersected by numerous canals. 
Towards the river the country is covered with dense jungle (owing to the 
yearly inundations), with here and there clear patches, covered, principally 
'* in the season, with wheat fields. 

Towards the north the country gets more open, and there is a great deal 
of cultivation along the hanks of the numerous canals. At the extreme 
north of the district the country in the vicinity of the outposts is desert 
plain, breaking occasionally into sand hills; but the cultivation is gradually 
reclaiming this land, and there is every prospect in a few years, as the 
! canals are opened out in this direction, that the present barren and desolate 

^ appearance will be changed for fields of corn. 

% The Sind Hollow, a depression about 3 miles south of Kasmor, and 

formerly a branch of the Indus, traverses one-third of the district, and 
between it and the river the country is split up into numerous dhunds^^ 
and dhorees, showing the course of tbe inundations. ^ 

There are no mountains in the district, but running nearly parallel 
with the north boundary is the range of hills inhabited by the Bugtls 
and Marls. The ascent to these from the plains is very gradual, beginning 
generally with shingle, then rising into low sandhills, which gradually 
increase in height, and become more abrupt in appearance, as they approach 
the Zin range, which has an elevation of about 3,800 feet from the sea level, 
and runs almost due east and west, and is the water-shed between the Dera 
valley on the north and the plains of Jaeobabad on the south. The general 
appearance of these hills is barren in the extreme, but, in some of the passes, 
the scenery becomes wild and picturesque from the abrupt and rugged ap- 
pearance of the crags, and the effect produced by the various tinges of yellow 
and sienna on the surface of the rocks. 

The valleys of the Bugti hills are fertile, but, except in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the forts, very little cultivation is carried on on* account of 
the constant feuds existing between the two tribes. 

There are made roads connecting all the principal villages in the district, 
and the high road connecting Jaeobabad with the Panjab runs almost east 
and west through the centre of the district; this used to be the frontier 
road connecting Jaeobabad with the line of outposts as far as Kasmor ; but, 
in 1865, when these outposts were pushed further out into the desert, on 
account of the increasing cultivation, a new road was made from Jaeobabad 
round the new posts. This road is, however, subject to the inundations from 
the river Indus, and, during the hot season, is generally quite impassable, the 
; whole country round being a sheet of water, and in going from Jaeobabad 

f towards Kasmor it is often necessary to make a considerable detour to the 
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north to escape the floods. There are altogether over 900 miles of made 
road in the district. 

The water communications are by canals, but these latter^ with the ex- 
ception of the Bigari, are not much used as a means of communication. This 
is the largest in the district, running almost due east and west, after 
leaving the river, to Khairigarhi; it has a length of 85 miles and a 
width of 57 feet at the mouth, which admits boats of considerable size. 
About 10 miles to the south-east of Jacobahad, the Nurwah is taken 
out of this canal, and runs in a north-west direction, leaving Jaeob- 
abad 4 miles to the west, and from this latter canal the Makenwye 
runs into Jacobahad, thereby making a direct communication between that 
place and the river Indus] by this means during the flood season, when 
the road between Shikarpur and Jaeobabad is covei*ed with water, boats of 
considerable size can be brought from the river to J aoobabad, the bridges 
along this line of canals having been built at a considerable height to 
admit of this. 

The telegraph from Shikarpur to the Panjab runs through Jacobahad. 

The district is divided into thi'ee divisions- — Jacobahad, Thul, Kasmor ; of 
these, Jaeobabad lias an area in acres ... ... 391,680 

Thul ... ... ... 263,076 

Kasmor ... ... ... 330,400 


The area varies lightly every year, owing to alluvion and diluvion. During 
the last year the encroachment of the river on Kasmor was considerable. 

According to the last census, the total population of the district is as 
under— 


Total 99,220 


This does not include the cantonment of Jaeobabad, which contains 3 
regiments of cavalry, regiment of infantry, and a mountain train, which, 
with a large following, will increase the above total about 5,000, giving 
ial of about 1,04,000 souls to the district, or an average of 50 


Total ... 1,345,156 acres in the 
whole district, or about 2,000 square miles] of these, 116,75 1 acres are 
under cultivation, 665,413 capable of being cultivated, and 562,992 waste 
land] these divisions take their names from the chief town in each, which is 
the residence of the Mukhtiarkar, and each is again divided into sub- 
divisions, over each of which there is a tapadar. The sub-divisions are 
altogether thirteen, and are distributed as under— 


... 5,223 

... 34,264 
... 34,521 

... 25,212 


Jacob ab ad* 

1. Jatanpur. 

2. Kbairigarki. 

3. Jaeobabad. 

4. Allpur. 


TMl, 

1. Mobarakpur. 

2. Mirpur. 

3. Thai. 

4. Sherghar. 

6. Gbouspar, 


Kasmor. 

1. Kandkotl. 

2. Budani. 

3. Kambri, 

4. Kasmor. 


Jaeobabad town ... 

Jaeobabad division, exclusive of above 
Thai 

Kasmor do. ... 
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The only European inhabitants are the oiBcers of the Frontier Force and one 
or two civilians resident at Jacobabad. The bulk of the population consists of 
Baloches, of the various tribes who have settled in the districts. Burdis 
who_ occupied Burdika when taken from Mir All MorSdj Sindis of the 
original family of ' Jumma/ Jats, employed in grazing large herds of camels 
all along the frontier, and Hindus, of whom there is a very large propor- 
tion engaged in agriculture, and having a strong interest in the'erops and 
lands generally possessed bj the Baloch. There are besides these in the cold 
weather a good many Pathans, who come down with the Kafilas and get 
employment in the public works going on at that season of the year. Of 
the former of these classes, or Baloches settled in the districts, the 
principal are Jamalls, Dumkis, Jakranls, Khosas, and Mazaris ; of these, 
the Jamalis inhabit the country to the west, between Khairio-ali and 
Jacobabad, and their chief man is Mir Mahamad at Khairlgdl. The 
Jakranis and Dumkis hold land principally near Jacobabad, and also 
about Kumbri. Previous to the year 1845, these two tribes \'esided in 
Kachl, about Lhen, Pulaji Chatar, &c., but after Sir Charles Napier^s 
successful campaign against these robber tribes they were removed from 
their lands and located within British territory ; the Dumkis near Jacobabad 
under their chief Jamal Khan, and the Jakranls at Janidera under Daria 
Khan (subsequently transported) ,• the lands were granted to these men 
free for three years, which grant was afterwards, at Major Jaeob-’s request, 
extended to a free grant in perpetuity, on the condition that they took 
agricultural pursuits and left off their plundering habits. This, however 
they did not do for some time, and although a Commissioner was appointed 
to reside at Janidera and superintend them, it was discovered by Major 
Jacob that they were still in the habit of Joining the Kosas, Burdis, and 
other tribes living along the frontier in their plundering excursions. 
He then received permission to disarm every man in the province not 
being a Government servant, and, as an experiment, set 600 of these 
Baloches to work to clear a canal near Kumbri ; this, though they were 
rather awkward at first, they did to his entire satisfaction. Soon after this 
they took to cultivating their fields on their own account, and gave up their 
former habits. They now continue to reside in the districts in peace andi 
prosperity, a hard-working, industrious race. 

The Mazaris reside principally in the vicinity of Kasmor, but there are not 
many men of this tribe in the district, most of them having gone over to the 
Panjab side when ordered to be disarmed in 1847 by Major Jacob. These 
were formerly most expert cattle stealers, and although occasionally given 
to it now when opportunity occurs, those settled in the district are engaged 
chiefly in agriculture. The chief of the whole tribe is Imam Bakhsh, residing 
at Rojan, and the headmen at Kasmor are Faizula and Bahadur. The 
Burdis reside in the country formerly called after them Burdika, and used to 
extend between Mirpur and Kasmor east and west, and between the MazSrI 
district on the north and the Sind canal on the south. BQrdika belonged 
originally to the Amirs of Sind, and in 1852 was taken possession^ of 
by the British, when the lands of Mir Rustam, granted by the British 
Government to Mir All Morad, were again resumed. Up to 1847 the 
habits of the tribe were wholly predatory, and they were continually 
engaged in excursions against their neighbours in Kachl and the hills. 
Major Jacob in 1847 obtained from Mir All Morad foil power over his 
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subieets in Burdlka, and bj cutting roads through their country, which 
was covered with dense jungle, and subsequently establishing a chain pt 
posts in connection with those at KhSnghar and Kasmor, succeeded in 
redueino- them to peace and quiet, and so they have remained to the present 
day. The Burdis are sub-divided like the other Baloch_ tribes into in- 
numerable smaller clans, called after the headmen who give them origin, 
such as the BijarSnl, Sundranl, LoharSnl, KulrSni, Briuglanl, Mardwani, 
&e. &e., but the acknowledged chief at present of the whole tribe is Mir 
Wahid Bakhsh, an extensive zamindar residing at Dari. The principal 
villages in Bilrdlka are Mirpur Udi, Thtil, Garhl Hnsen, Tangwani, 
KavSnpur, GhoBspur, Dari, Haibat, Kandkot, Goreghlr, Banhir Sobla ; 
and their eoniitry is divided between the divisions of Thtil and Kasinoi.^ 

The Kosahs are a numerous tribe scattered through the district tronv 
Jacobabad to Kasmor, and variously occupied in agricultural and pastoral 
pursuits: a good many have found employment also in the police ot the 
districts. The Kosahs are net Baloch, and are supposed to have come 
originally from Abyssinia, but from mingling so long with the tr^es there 
are no peculiarities to distinguish them from the other Baloch. _ The chief 
of the whole tribe is Esu Khan, living in the Shikarpur divisiop^ , 1 ¥ 
headmen of those resident in this district are Miral Khan of Miralabad, 
and Bahadur Khan of Deh Morad, close to Jacobabad. Their divisions 
are numerous, the principal are the DunSni, Chatarani, Jerwar, Bakrani, 

Janaul, Hurdkanl, &c. _ „ i ,. xt. ^ 

The Jats form a considerable portion of the population | they are not 
confined to any particular spots, but live in moveable huts made of mats, 
and roam over the whole country, grazing large herds of camels, sheep, 
and goats. Their wealth consists _ entirely of these flocks, _ and they 
are a hardy, good-looking, industrious race ; the women of this tribe are 
particularly comely, and ascribe their beauty to the cameFs milk, of which 

they drink largely. . rm. ■ 3 

All the Baloch tribes resemble one another in appearance, iheir dress, 
which is generally manufactured of cotton stuflfs, consists (for males) of a 
lart’-e and loose turban, loose ' pajamas" tightened at the ankle, and a long 
shirt reaching nearly to the feet, and somewhat gathered in at the waist. 
The color is originally white, but from long wear and unfrequent _wash- 
ino" soon attains a dirty brown appearance. Headmen _ and zamindars 
are distinguished by a “ lungl"" of colored stuffs, varying in material 
aceordino- to the wealth of the owner, worn diagonally across the body. 
There is" little difference in the dress of the women. _ In place of the 
turban worn by the men, they throw a sheet over their heads, and the 
fronts of their shirts are generally embroidered with red thread; the 
men wear their hair long and hanging nearly to their waists, the women-’s 
is generally plaited in two tails behind. The women are not, as a rule, 
good-looking ; the drudgery they have to undergo giving them when com- 
paratively young a haggard and wizened appearance. The diet of the 
race consists of the flour of ' jowart and ^ bajar" milk, and the flesh of goats 

and sheep. . . , 

The Sindhls settled in the district have httle to distinguish them in ap- 
pearance from the Baloch, except, perhaps, being more addicted to wearing 
colored garments. Their dress consists like the former of a loose turban, 
a long over-raiment, and loose pajamas, generally dyed indigo ; and they 
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weair their hair coiled iip on the top of their beads instead of long, like 
the Baloch. The shirt worn by the women is shorter than that worn 
by the Baloch, extending only to the hips. They are a hard-working, 
contented race, engaged almost entirely in agricultural and pastoral pursuits. 
Like the Baloch they are divided into numerous clans, of which the princi- 
pal are the Mohar, Chachar, Burhra, Pitafi, Mochi, Sadhaga, Subhaya, 
Bhuta, Khata, Kehur, &c. 

Hindus form a small proportion of the community; the climate, as a rule, 
not being suited to them, but lately many have come to Jacobabad from 
the Panjab, finding the rate of provisions cheaper, and the pay higher, 
than in their own country. 

The climate may be divided into two seasons, hot and cold — the monsoon 
or rainy season, which extends all over India during the months of June, 
July, August, and September, not being known in Upper Sind. Rainfall 
occurs at uncertain periods, and is of short duration, generally a few clays, 
rain towards the end of December, and again about the beginning of March, 
with perhaps one or two showers about July or September. A register of 
six yearsV rainfall at Jacobabad, as stated below, gives only an average of 
3’63 inches for that period : — 

1868 average fall 4T4 

1869 ,, 8’8D 

1870 „ 1*31 


1865 average fall 3*89 

1866 „ 3*06 

1867 „ ITl 


These showers of rain, when occuiTing in the hot weather, are very re- 
freshing, and render the heat bearable for two or three days afterwards. 
The hot weather commences about the beginning of May and extends to the 
middle of Cyetober, and the extreme length renders the climate very trying to 
Europeans — the temperature is not higher than that of other stations, those 
in Eajputana for instance — but the character of the heat is totally different. 
The whole country is a network of canals, and when these are full of 
water, and the yearly inundations from the river have spread over the 
greater part of the district, the evaporation from this large extent of water 
renders the atmosphere extremely humid, and the effect on the frame is 
like that produced by a vapour bath. The irritation produced on the 
pores of the skin from this continual perspiration is so great that even the 
horses at Jacobabad are subject during the hot weather to a disease exactly- 
resembling prickly heat^'" in the human subject. The animal, unless tied 
up, so that he cannot reach any part of his body with his teeth, will tear 
himself to pieces from the excessive irritation of his skin, and many horses 
are thus rendered perfectly useless during the hot weather. Colonial horses 
are more liable to this than Arabs, and the only remedy is a change of air. 
Natives say that there are only 40 days of actual heat, and this in the 
months of May and June, but to the European there is no appreciable 
difference till September; in fact, July and August seem worse if possible, 
on account of the prostration produced by the previous heat. 

Although the heat is so extreme, the general health throughout the 
district at this time of the year is good, and cholera is almost unknown in 
the frontier districts. 

The cold weather extends from about the middle of October to the mid- 
dle of April, and is, as a rule, pleasant, resembling an English climate. 

During the month of October fever is prevalent throughout the disiriei: 
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\ r.e rt,A rli-vhio- UP of the canals and flood waters, and few 
on S The“elimate runs to extremes in the Wo seasons, being 

escape rt altoge hei-hThe^^^^^ very cold in the winter, and this 

wkh the fiver between the two, renders « very trying to any but 

The‘ fSfoXS tebirshows the range of the thermometer at Jacobabad 


Months. 


Mean Mean 

Temperature. Maximum. 


Mean 

Minimum. 


General direction of winds. 




January 

February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

ISiovember 

December 


OeSt 

87^ 

92r 

112f 

nr 

109f° 

103° 

934" 

874" 

78° 

70° 


^ 42f ° 
46f 
681° 
674° 
794° 
844° 
83|° 
814° 
74° 
63° 
521° 
44° 


i 


N.-N.-W., N.-E. 


■E.-S.-B. 


To 15th Dee. B.and S. 

. E-; 16th to 31st Deo., 

\ N. and N.-W. 


The Toncooah, which 
of Thol 


, r tote! 

i£Er 

r.“t it “ « northerly diKotion, «.ter.,.g the eub-d.™.. 

“S£ath?Ste« Stub-dWeioe of MlyOr .od Mob.»tpar, 
lheMuzawan,w c Nflrwah, which flows through the 

Sat oTS latter them is^a small Government_ canal, the Eudwah, which 


Oat of this alength 

“tbt Tatte the iaten oot fr.a. the 


A-f 4 miles Tiie only oxitier uaiuit besides the Bigaii taken 

ot 4 mues. ^ j i, ;f le fbA Sbabiwah, wliicli leaves the Indus 

f”? ' ‘“wo" “te 

1 ot Tol will take a north-west direction, passing the outposts 
“kteo mentSonilate the ooly Govemm.ot ones m the d.stnct, 

t innumerable small canals irrigate the whole country. _ . 

The Government canals are cleared annually, and no charge is mafle 
the water supplied by them. This is included in the land assessment, 
the water pp recording to the crops growing on it, hut 

it is leased; thus land leased for seven 
ite of annas 5 and pies 4 per ‘biga;’ 

S ; while that taken for one year 
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The following table shows the average cost of clearing these canals for 
the last five years^, as well as the revenue derived from them for the same 
period:— 


Kame of canal. 


Average annual 
cost of clearance 
for 6 years ending 
1870-71, 


Average annua! 
revenue for 6 years 
ending 1870-71. 


Bigarx 

85 

57 

7,958 

2 

7 

74,821 

10 

9 

Sona wall 

19 

24 

3,194 

14 

7 

19,706 

2 

10 

Mirza wall ... 

9| 

26 

1,456 

7 

2 

26,774 

11 

2 

ISTur wall 

19 

SO 

5,388 

5 

9 

17,473 

12 

4 

Bad wall 

4 

10 

891 

3 

0 

1,971 

0 

5 

Sliali wah 

35 

26 

9,284 

13 

9 

24,251 

10 

7 

Total ... 

«.« 

... 

29,173 

14 

10 

1,64,499 

0 

1 


The following extract from Captain S. G. Fife’s report on the irrigation 
of Sind will be useful 

“ The canals in Sind are nearly all precisely similar in construction. They 
“ are excavations carried away from the river in an oblique direction, so 
“ as to secure as great a fall per mUe as possible. They vary from 10 to 
“ 100 feet in width and from 4 to 10 feet in depth. None of these have their 
heads where the river bank is permanent, and none of them are deep enough 
“ to draw off water from the river, except daring the inundation. The river 
“ has to rise many feet before the water will run into them. The general 
“ direction of the canals is often good ; but they have so many intermediate 
"awkward bends that a great part of the fall is thrown away. They 
“ are irregular in shape and irregular in slope or fall. In some cases they 
" are really old natural branches of the river kept open by annual clearance 
“ of the silt which accumulates in them during the inundation. They have 
" all the same grand defects. The irregularity of their supply of water, 
“ arising from the variation of the inundation, is still further increased from 
" the changes in the river channel at their heads and from their becoming 
“nearly always partly, and sometimes completely, choked with silt at their 
‘ mouth's. This will be readily understood by a consideration of their faulty 
“ construction. From the position of their heads they are evidently liable 
“ to two evils; either the river encroaches and tears away the bank at their 
“ heads, throwing such quantities of silt into them as materially to diminish, 
“ and sometimes even totally stop the supply of water, or the river recedes 
“ and forms an enormous sand bank, and ultimately new land in front of their 
“ mouths. In the first case, from the setting of the stream against the bank, 
“the nanaJg get more Water at the early part of the season, but from the 
“ silting up of their mouths less during the latter part ; in the second ease 
“ the supply is more scanty, but it is more regular until totally cut off by 
“ the sand bank, as the quantity of silt thrown into the canal itself is less. 
“ The setting of the stream against the bank, combined with the endless 
“ alterations that take place in the bed of the river sometimes cause a differ- 
“ ence of % feet in the level of the water at particular spots, and from this and 
the actual difference in volume of the inundation each season, a most 
VOT,. TT. 9 ® 
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^^extraordinary difference is caused in the quantity of water which enters 
^rthe canals. From the shallowness of the canals a difference of S feet 
in the inundation causes a difference of perhaps not less than one-third of 
the whole supply drawn off by them; yet each season the supply actually 
required for irrigation is the same. 

The irrigation carried on by means of the canals may be classed under 
three heads^ according to the elevation of the land. First/ the land on to 
which water will not run without the aid of machinery ; second;, there is 
^^ land which is watered with the aid of machinery, while the supply in the 
canal is low, but on to which the water will run without a lift when the 
canal is fullj third, there is land which is so low that after the canal is 
three parts full, the water can be run off without a lift, no machinery being 
ever used. 

The cultivation carried on on the three classes of land may he thus briefly 
described. In the first ease the cultivator has his cattle and servants 
th ready by perhaps the 15th May to commence working the water-wheels, 
“ ploughing and sowing, but as the supply of water is dependent on the rise 
of the inundation, it never comes on the same date for two successive years, 
and of course his cattle and servants are kept idle till it does rise ; when 
the water at length makes its appearance, work is commenced with activity 
and carried on steadily, unless, from the river suddenly falling, the supply 
of water should be cut off, in which case of course there is an interruption, 
and tlm cattle and servants are again idle ; after this a second subsidence 
of the river is rare, and the work proceeds steadily, but it also proceeds 
slowly. The rate at which the sowing is carried on is dependent on 
the number of bullocks the cultivators can procure ; and, of course, as at 
^^this period most of the other cultivators are similarly circumstanced, it is 
difficult to procure a suSicient number. The land is so hard and dry that it 
must be watered before it can be ploughed ; time creeps on before he has 
sown all his land, and the best period for sowing is past. However, as he 
commenced early, a small portion of his crops only is poor from late sowing, 
and on the whole the crop is good, unless, from the early subsidence of 
the inundation in August, he has experienced difficulty in getting his 
water- wheels to throw up sufficient water, a subsidence of S or 4 feet 
in the level of the water doubling the labor and expense, and halving 
/Hhe speed at which the irrigation is carried on. Should this early subsi- 
^^dence take place, some of his crop will be inferior from being insufficiently 
^^watered. 

In the second case, where the land is partly watered by machinery and 
partly without, the cultivator also awaits the arrival of the water with his 
servants and cattle, and is, during the early part of the season, subject to 
tiie same losses and interruption. Later, however, he finds that the w'ater 
IS sufficiently high to run on to the land without a lift, and he thei’efore 
stops his wheel and employs all his cattle in ploughing. The sowing 
progresses rapidly, but a great part of it is late ; matters progress favorably 
till the river begins to subside, when a difficulty immediately arises. The 
river falls, perhaps, 3 inches only, but the canal, owing to the mouth 
^ choking up, falls a foot, and the water will no longer run on to the land 
without a lift. The wheel can do little more than water the land sown with 
its aid, the remainder of the crop suffers from want of water, and what 
was sown immediately before the water subsided utterly fails, 
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In fcke third ease^ when the land is irrigated without the aid of maeliinery. 
the cultivator rarely commences till late in the season^ as the canal must 
be nearly full of water^ and this does not take place till the mmidation 
period is half over; a great part of the crop is sown too late^ and when it 
^^is ^ jowari or ^bajra^ blight very frequently destroys it. This description of 
^^ cultivation is, moreover, exposed to two most serious risks ; either the water 
begins to subside too early — and 2 or 3 inches of subsidence renders it 
impossible to water the land— or from sonae unexpected rise in the river a 
greater quantity of water comes into the canal than can be used j it bursts its 
banks, and of course this description of land, which is always low, becomes 
inundated, and the crop is partly, if not totally, destroyed. 

The results of the three classes of cultivation may be thus briefly suni- 
med up. The first class is, on the whole, good, but it is very expensive, from 
^^the heavy expenses attending the raising of the water, which costs almost 
Es. 2 per blga, or nearly twice as much as the land tax the cultivator pays 
to Government. The second class is inferior, but less costly, the facility 
for irrigation being greater. The third class is very inferior, from the 
many risks to which it is exposed, but from the great facility there is for 
irrigation, it costs very little; little or no capital is necessary to start with, 
^^and it is extremely popular among the poorer classes. With the cultiva- 
‘^tion exposed to so many risks arising from the capricious nature of the 
water-supply, it cannot be matter of wonder that the people should look 
on the cultivation as a species of lottery. They are successful one season, 
and bankrupts the next. No one who sows can tell what he will reap ; — 
too little or too much water, the supply coming too soon or too late, and 
the blight arising from sowing at the wrong time, combine to render 
speculation on the result of the cultivation a riddle which none can 
solve. From the very frequent failing of crops the cultivators, on the 
whole, are very poorly repaid for their labour, but this does not p>revent 
them from forsaking regular and fairly-paid-for occupation for the cul- 
tivation. They may win if the capricious river only furnished the proper 
quantity of water at the proper time to suit the particular class of land 
on which the venture is made. 

It will be interesting now to compare the total quantity of produce 
which ought to be derived from the cultivation in Sind with the total 
quantity actually produeedj in order to ascertain what this deplorable sys- 
tern costs the country. In doing this accuracy can hardly be looked for, 
but a very tolerable approximation to the truth may be made. In Upper 
"Sind it is well known that a crop of ^jowar,^ on average land, sown 
at the proper time, and receiving a sufficient quantity of water at the 
"right time, will yield 15 maunds of grain per biga; but that, owing to 
the many risks to which the cultivation is exposed, the average crop is not 
"more than 10 maunds. In Lower Sind it is also well known that, though 
" a crop of rice under equally favorable conditions will yield 14 maunds, 
" the average crop is not more than 10 maunds. Hence the losses amount to 
" about one-tbird of the whole produce, and are therefore about equal to the 
" Government share, the average value of which is Re. 1 J per biga. Now 
" the total number of bigas irrigated in 1853, when there was, if any- 
" thing, less cultivation than usual, was 1,438,000 bigas, at Re, each ==? 
"Rs. 17,98,000, which therefore represents what the cheap canals cost Sind 
" in loss of produce in that year. 
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There is, however, another charge which the country has to pay; this is 
''the cost of raising water, which varies from Ee. on canals to Es. 4 
"on wells. The total number of bigas cultivated with the aid of maehin- 
"ery was in 1853 — 

Oncmals ... ... ,.. 6,97,780 

On wells ... ... 65,091 

" Charging for these numbers of blgas at the rate mentioned^ we have— 
Cost of raising water from canals for 6,97,780 at Es. 1| each ... Es. 10,46,670 
« »> from wells for 65,091 at Es. 4... ... ,, 260*364 


. .n. ^ , ' , , Total ... Es. 13,07,034 

Adding the last amount to the value of the produce lost, we have a 
"total of Es. 31,05,034, so that Sind, in 1853, suffered a loss of about 31 
lakhs of rupees, more than the whole revenue of the province, from a de- 
" fective system of irrigation. 

"The direct loss to the country has been shown to be enormous, but it 
"perhaps does not exceed the indirect loss arising from the same causes. 
" It IS clear that where the pmber of risks to which the cultivation is liable 
is such that a careful cultivator has but little better chance than a careless 
one, all enterprise must be annihilated. A man who knows that his crop 
" depends entirely on the capricious inundation, and that though he may 
" expend great labor on it, it will avail nothing unless he gets the supply of 
" water at the proper time, and at the proper levels, naturally expends as little 
"labor as possible on it. This of course gives rise to careless cultivation. 
" This imperfect cultivation, and the large area of cultivation which fails 
" yearly from causes previously described, also give rise to another kind of 
" loss. The fertility of the soil is exhausted in producing a crop of straw 
without any grain, and putting aside the immediate loss, there is a loss 
which is ceitain to occur the next season from the sowing of land previously 
weakened, This^ occurs year after year, and the loss caused must be enor- 
mous, In fact, in the preceding calculation of what the country loses 
" in produce, it would perhaps have been more just to have taken what is 
"considered a first-rate crop in Sind, than merely a remunerative crop for the 
" standard. ^ Another effect of the system is the proverbial improvidence 
"met with in the Sindl. How can it be expected to be otherwise? One 
" year he IS successful, the next he is ruined; he is nearly always in debt 
' and difficulty, paying 100 per cent, for borrowed money, and much of 
his ^^d ingenuity are consumed in devising plans of escaping 

“ In fact, it may be said of tbe whole population, that while the Hindus, 
who lend the money m the first instance, are employing all their cunnino- 
to get hack their money and interest, the MusalmSns are employing theira 
to avoid payment. A volume might he written on the variotis ways in 
which the present deplorahle system of irrigation affects the prosperity of 
the country; but this brief notice of them will suflSce to show 4at the 
inmi’cct loss is scarcely less than the direct loss shown in figures. 

‘ It is a common complaint in Sind that labor is scarce and dear : but 
ff f sketch can fail to perceive the cause. In 

linglandand other prosperous countries, skill and machinery enable one 
man to do the work of ten. Now, assuming that one-third should, with 
means, cultivate sufficient grain for the whole, it is plain that in 
“ Smd three men do the work of one. ^ 
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Doubtless tliere may be iiiacG^^^ in the foregoing ealculations. To 
'Hhose well aequamted with Sind many instances will occur in which the 
risks to which the cultivation is exposed are not so great as represented in 
this sketch ; occasions will be remembered when the quantity of water exactly 
met the demand and when it came at a convenient time. It must be re- 
^‘membered that the calculations given are only intended as an approxima- 
^^tion to the truth; that there is no general rule without some exception ; and 
allowing the widest margin for inaccuracy or erroi% it is surely evident that 
^^the general conclusions arrived at are perfectly true/^ 

The crops obtained during the year in the Jacobabad district are three in 
number— and rahk ^\b^e%7mis is a small crop comparatively 
obtained from tbe first water of the river in May and June. It consists of 
^ araree/ a grain somewhat similar to jowai% cotton, vegetables, grass, &e. The 
growth of cotton has increased greatly during late years. In 1869-70, 2,7 IS 
maunds were exported, and 5,845 kept for home consumption. The growth 
of it depends greatly on local demand. The vegetables consist chiefly of 
melons of two or three kinds, which are grown in great numbers, and on 
account of their cheapness form the principal article of diet among poorer 
classes at that time of the year. The great crop is the hJiarif^ which is 
obtained from tbe water raised from tbe canals in June and July. The seed is 
put down at this time, and the crop is reaped in October and beginning of 
November. It consists of jowar, bajra, rice, indigo, &c. The jowar and 
hajra are the staple food of the majority of the population, and the stalks and 
leaves of the former are the universal forage throughout the district. Green 
forage is only obtainable for two or three months (July, August, and 
September), when the canals are full, and for the remainder of the year the 
stem of the jowar, called ^ kirbi^, is the only forage obtainable. At Jacoh- 
absd itself, where there are three regiments of cavalry, this is in great 
demand, realizing, after the grain has been gathered, from 8 annas to 1 rupee 
a cart, and later in the season, when the supply is scarce, as high as 5 and 
6 rupees a cart. As forage it is good, and when first cut highly nutritious, 
being full of sugar; but in the hot weather it is heating, and to it is 
ascribed, in a great measure, the prickly heat^^ to which the horses at Jaeob- 
absd are so subject. Eiee was formerly very little grown, but is getting 
more extensive every year. 

Indigo, first introduced in 1859-60, is a very remunerative crop, and is now 
one of the principal products of the district. It is not of first-rate quality, 
from the want of European supervision, hut is good. Some is kept for home 
consumption, but the greater part exported into the neighbouring districts. 
During the last year 4,212 bigas of indigo were cultivated, but a great 
quantity was spoiled by the tremendous floods which spread over the whole 
district. 

The crop is obtained on the low lands that have been flooded 
by the overflowings of the canals and river. The seed for this crop 
is put down as the flood-waters subside in November and December, and is 
reaped in April and May. It consists of mustard and other oil-seeds, 
muttar (peas), gram, wheat, barley, &c. The growth of oil-seed is exten- 
sive ; the oil is expressed and expoi'ted largely to foreign markets, and the 
refuse made into cakes and sold for feeding cattle. Gram also is lai’gely 
grown, but is much smaller and inferior in quality to the gram grown in 
the Punjab and Hindustan. 
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77ie following daienmii shows the area in acres under kharlj] rali^ and 
mslmis cultivation during 1869-70 and 1870-71. 


Cultivated during 1869-70. 


Cultivated during 1870-71. 


Name of Sub- 
division. 

Kharif. Rabi. 

1 

1 — 

! 

1 , i 

jPesliriis. Total. 

Kliarif. 

Rabi. ' 

Jacobabad... 

47,496 27 219 35 47,716 221 

! . 1 

54,615 29 

■■■■■■■ 1 

16 8 

Thai 

29,932 7 7,100 

ll 381 14 37,413 82 

29,566 32 

6,225 9 

l^asmor ... 

10,236 38 7,615 

2 904 16 18,656 16 

14,577 17 

10,798 4 

Total ... 

I 87,665 32 14,835 

. ■ ■ ■ 1 .. 

8 1,285 30 103,786 30 

98,759 38 

17,039 21| 


54,631 37 


Trees have a rapid growth in this district^ biit^ except at J acobahad and 
a few of the larger villages and on the banks of canals^ they have not been 
planted to any extent. The only trees indigenous to the country are the 
stunted babool^ tamarisk^ and jow. 

Jacobabad itself, which in 1847, when first occupied, possessed one tree (a 
stunted babool still standing), is now an open forest with avenues on either 
side of the roads, the trees attaining a height of SO to 40 feet, and 
affording a grateful shade during the hot months. The principal trees 
grown are the lime, peepul, neem, blaekwood, and babool. Of fruit trees 
there were none originally in the districts ; but mangoes have been intro- 
duced very successfully, and most of the fruits met with in Hindustan grow 
readily at JaeobabM. 

There is no breed of animals in these districts of any note. The mares 
ridden by the Baloch are, as a rule, undersized, and would require a careful 
selection of stallions and general superintendence to render them fit for any 
Government purposes. The cavalry regiments at Jacobabad are mounted 
almost entirely from horses brought down by kafilas from Afghanistan, 
Thai, and a few from the Panjab. The adjacent province of Kachi is cele- 
ted for its breed of bullocks, and these are exported by the Brahuis in 
large numbers to the Panjab. 

Of mineral productions there are none. Salt is manufactured to some 
little extent, and the monopoly of it was sold by auction last year, realizing 
Bs. 6,705. 

The revenue is derived from the land assessment, and the items given 
below: — 

Abkari, sold by yearly contract. Kegistration. 

Drugs, do. do. Postal. 

Opium, do. do. Pines and Fees. 

Stamps, Telegraph. 

Miscellaneous. Income Tax. 

Salt, sold by yearly contract. Non -Agricultural Tax. 

Profit and Loss. 

The revenue, in the first instance, is collected by the Tapadsrs, and paid by 
them again into the Mukhtiarksr^s treasuries, by whom again it is traus- 
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Non -Agricultural Tax. 


ferred to the treasury at Shikarpur. Several of the items are farmed out 
yearly to contractors/ and the money paid by them at once into the 
treasuries. 

Ever since the formation of the district in 1852-53, the revenue has 
been steadily increasing, as will be seen by comparing the under-mentioned 
years— 

1852-53 ... ... Es. 58,5’97-ll-10 

1861-62 ... ... Rs. 1,86,.S68-14-10 

1871-72 ... ... Rs. 3,14,215-14-10 

and whp the Shahiwah canal is extended into the desert the increase will 
be considerable. 

The Revenue for 1870-71 was as follows 


Jaco])abad 

Thul 

Kasmor 


Imperial, 1870-71. 

,..1,40,271 7 2 
... 77,052 4 9 

... 48,481 0 3 


Local, 1870-71. 
2,730 12 6 
2,975 11 7 
2,162 12 11 


... 2,65,804 12 2 7,8S9 5 0 


Or Imperial Eevenue, 1870-71 : — 

Items. 

Land Tax 
Ablcari 

Drugs and Opium . . . 

Stamps 

Salt^ 

E egi stration Department 
Postal ditto 
Income (and Certificate) Tax 
Fines and Fees 
Miscellaneous 


Kealizations in 1870-71. 

2,05,681 12 0 
12,035 0 0 
8,145 0 0 
8,364 9 0 
6,091 4 0 
904 2 0 
3,239 14 2 
7,079 2 8 
11,605 2 5 
2,658 13 11 


And Local Eevenue 


Cess on Sayer revenue 
Percentage on alienated lands 
Cattle-pound 
Fisheries 


Total ... 

The Eevenue of the district for the last five years was : — 


2,65,804 12 2 


1,704 10 0 
154 12 8 
4,784 14 4 
1,225 0 0 

7,869 5 0 


1867- 68 

1868- 69 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 


Land. 

Rs. A. P. 

.. 1,68,735 6 0 
.. 1,85,182 15 0 
.. 1,89,721 10 5 
.. 2,05,681 12 0 
.. 2,60,123 14 8 


Sayer. 

Rs. A. P. 

27,619 8 10 
30,417 0 4 
41,148 10 9 
60,124 0 2 
54,122 0 2 


Total. 

Rs. A. P. 

1,96,354 14 10 
2,15,599 15 4 
2,30,870 5 2 
2,65,805 12 2 
3,14,245 14 10 


(Macnair) 

JADRANS— 

A tribe of Patlians who inhabit the east slopes of the main Snliman range. 
Nothing hardly is known of them. 

They are Sfmis ; small sections of them yearly visit Banu and eke out a 
livelihood by working as coolies, They arc very hardy, and but slightly 
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removed from the savage state ; they own no cattle, and travel with all their 
worldly "oods on their back, and do not even possess the blanket tents of the 
poorer clans of Povindahs. Some few trade in coarse cloth, the only manu- 
foctured product of their eonntry. When in British territory they are scattered 
about in different villages, and work in the fields, and return in small parties, 
via the Spin-Wam, Lakan, Lamara roads, to their own country, which is 

six marches to the west of Khost. 

They have no large towns, no wealthy men, and are the nearest ap- 
proach to savages found among the nomadic Afghan tvihes. (Norman, 

Macqregor , MahamMl Eyat.') 

JADCNS oe GADBNS. 

A tribe of Pathans who reside partly on the south slopes of the Mahaban 
mountain and partly in the Hazara” district. The descent of this tribe is 
not very clear. They are not Yusafzais, like those round them. By some 
they are supposed to be a branch of the Kakar tribe, which was in the first 
instance driven to take refuge in the Sufed Eoh, and afterwards in Hazara 
and Chach. They are called Gaduns or Jaduns indifferently, and their 
country is termed Gaduna. 

The divisions of the Jaduns are— 

I.— Salar, sub-divided into (1) Matkhwazai, (2) Utazai, and (3) 
Suhma^i^^^^^^^ sub-divided into (1) Khadrzai, (2) Daolatzai, and (3) 

ThTwhoie of these divisions, but especially the Salar division, are settled 
alono- the banks of the Dorh, in the Hazara district, as far as the Urash 
plain, and own a fertile prosperous tract, which they gradually possessed 
themselves of from the Dalazaks when the latter threw off their allegiance 
to the Emperor Jahangir. „ . 

Another portion of the tribe is settled Trans-Indus, to the south ot the 
Mahaban mountain, and own from the crest down the east slope. They 
have about 20 insignificant hamlets and three villages. 

The Jadun villages Trans-Indus are 

SALiR. 


Mathhimzal 

l 

Babini 

Leraii 

aba 


Daolatzm, 

Badga 
Dewal ^ 
Kakbanai ... 
I Bisak 
Gajai ••• 
Bar Dewal 
GarbX ... 


i. 

..A..—— 

Utazai 


SulimdnzdL 


Houses. 


Houses. 


Houses. 

400 

Gandap ... 

1,200 

Bada 

200 

80 

Manai Cliai 

140 

Sbnai 

80 

20 

Daroroi 

120 

Kolagar 

60 


PaiiQwal ... 

100 

Acbelai 

80 




Pola 

50 


MANSUB. 

■ ■■ . 

Mumzai. 


KJiadrzdi, 


Houses. 


Houses. 

Houses. 

30 

2 13isak 

200 

Malka Kadai 260 

160 

Sandna 

100 

Takel ... 100 

120 

SuHielai ... 

100 

Kadra 300 

200 

Talai 

80 

Bargalai ... 30 

100 

Dafai 

100 



ITurobanda., 

80 


60 

Sbingrai ... 

60 



Kilz Dewal 




G arhi . . . 

60 



Girarai 

30 
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There are also the following’ villages 90 and Utla 60^ taken 

from the IJtminzais j Am 90 (Gujars), Sarai 60 (Utmanzais)^ Gabasnai 
100 (Syads)^ Gabai 100 (Syads)^ Chanai 400 (Akhlln Khel), Gani Kot 40 
(Mula Khel), Sat Ketar SO. 

The villages near the foot of the hills, such as Gandap, Bisak, and Malka 
Kadi, are chiefly dependent on rain for their cultivation, and their land is 
indifferent in quality. None of the Jadnn villages are walled, but a few have 
towers ; they are built of stone and wood roofs. The land belonging to the 
villages in the hills is more-fertile, and wheat, Indian corn, and rice are grown 
in large quantities on the slopes of Mahaban. The tribe are all cultivators or 
cattle-owners, and their buffaloes are celebrated. Considerable quantities of 
honey, ghi, and timber are exported by them to Yusafzai, and cotton cloth, 
indigo, and salt taken in return. 

The Jaduns say they have 12,000 fightingmen, but careful enquiries prove 
that this is ridiculously over-estimated, and James says they have only 2,000 
men. Colonel Taylor says, the Salar have 1,300, and the Mansur 1,500, and 
half of them are armed with matchlocks and swords and pikes, and the other 
half with swords only. They are not considered a fighting tribe, as they 
contain amongst them a large number of Indian settlers. 

According to the latest returns-, there were only 33 Jaduns serving in the 
British army. 

The only level ground in the Jadun country is in front of Gan dap, 
Bisak, and Malkakadai. This country is drained by the Pola ravine, which 
goes to the Indus. 

The Jaduns do not appear to have given any trouble till 1861. Sir 
Herbert Edwardes in 1858 took engagements from them to prevent the 
return of the Hindustani fanatics to Sitana. In 1861 these men went 
to Malka and began plundering tbe British territory from Sitana. 

The Jad-ans were on this called to account for permitting them to re-settle 
and to pass through their country when proceeding to and returning from 
British territory. A blockade was instituted, aud soon after they expressed 
themselves willing to submit to any terms demanded of them. 

Accordingly the following agreements were entered into with their two 
main sections : — 

Whereas the Kabal and Kya branch of the TTtmanzai tribe and the 
Salar division of the Trans-Indus Jaduns on the 12th September 1861 and 
the 17th September 1861, respectively, entered into an agreement with the 
British Government, the terms of which have at this time been read and fully 
"explained to us by Major Adams, Deputy Commissioner of HazSra, we do 
hereby, on behalf of the whole M ansur division, agree to hold ourselves and 
"our tribe bound by the terms of tbe said agreement as set forth in 
articles I, III, IV, V, VI, and VII, in the same manner and to the same 
extent as the Salar division of Jaduns; and with reference to article II, 
"not included in the above enumeration, we, on considering the friends 
of the Government our friends, and their enemies our enemies, do hereby 
pledge ourselves that in the event of any division or faction of any of the 
" contracting tribes infringing the pi'ovisions of the agreement and becom- 
^^ing refractory, we will, so far as the fulfilment of our engagement requires, 
" hold ourselves aloof from it, and in such measures as the British authorities 
^^may see fit to take, we will render our assistance for the furtherance 
"thereof against the said division or faction, and will give to any force 
"employed for its coercion a free road through our country. 
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Further^ for the fulfilment of the conditions of this engagement, we 
^^ao'ree to he responsible for the villages of Chani held by the Akhun Khel, 
and Gobai and Gobasnai held by Syads, seeing that they are subject to 
our influence and unable to act in the matters to which this agreement has 
reference, except with our aid and concurrence/'' 

The agreement entered into by the Kabul and Kya branch of the Gt- 
manzai Pathans and the Salar division of the Trans-Indus Jaduns with 
the British Government, alluded to above, is as follows : 

I. — 'W'e do hereby conjointly and severally pledge ourselves not to permit 
*'^the Syads, late of Sitana, or "the Hindustani fanatics and others asso- 
^^eiated with them now at Malka, in the Imazai country and elsewhere, or 

any of them or any other persons inimical to the British Government, or who 
have committed or intended to conmit criminal acts against it, or any 
other persons, except the members Btmanzai, Pathans of Kabul and Kya, 
^^and their cultivators, to establish Sitana or within the lands pertaining 
^Hhereto or anywhere within the limits of our settlements | and should they 
endeavour to do so, we will ourselves unite to prevent or expel them ; and 
in the event of any of the parties to this engagement acting in eontra- 
^^vention of its terms, that party will alone bear the blame, provided that 
^Hhe remaining parties shall he bound in that case to treat it as an enemy, 
^^and to continue to the best of tbeir ability to give effect to the provisions 
of this agreement. 

II. — We will consider the friends of the British Government ‘Our friends, 
and its enemies our enemies, and in the event of the Manser division of 
the Trans-Indus Jaduns, which is not a party to this agreement, continuiBg 
or becoming refractory, we will, so far as the fulfilment of our present eii- 
gagement requires, hold ourselves aloof from it, and in such measures as 
the British Government may see fit to take, we will render our assistance 

^^for the furtherance thereof against it, and will give to any force employed 
to punish it a free road through our country. 

II I.— Should any person residing within our settlements (including Man- 
“ di, Sitana, and the lands pertaining thereto) enter the territory of the 
British Government and commit injury therein, we pledge ourselves to be 
responsible, and either to expel him from our country or to afford such 
redress as the said Government may demand. Further, we will permit no 
person or persons from beyond our borders to pass through our settlements 
for the purpose of committing injury in British territory, or baving com- 
mitted injury tberein, to return through our settlements to his or their place 
of reftige or abode, and failing in this, we will afford such redress as the 
British Government may demand. Provided, that for every infringement 
of this article of the agreement each contracting tribe shall be held separ- 
ately responsible. 

IY._We will not permit any person or persons conveying money or arms 
or ammunition, or aid of any kind whatever, to the Hindustani fanatics to 
pass through our settlements. 

Y. — We will not harbour or render assistance to any fugitive, murderer, 
robber, or thief who has committed crime in British territory, nor will we 
permit him to come and abide within our settlements; should he endeavour 
to do so we will at once expel him. Provided that for every infringement 
of this article each tribe shall be held separately responsible, and shall afford 
such redress as may be demanded, 

<< YI. — In the event of any British subject committing injury within our 
settlements, w,e will not make reprisals, but will claim redress in British 
Courts* 
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^^¥II,-^Pro¥ided that we shall not entitled to claim exemption 

from the fulfilment of all or any of the terms of this agreement on the 
^Vgroundofinability by reason of discord among ourselves^ and that for all the 
purposes thereof we shall be held responsible for the acts of all residents 
within our settlements, wheth_er members of the contracting tribes or not/** 
Additional articles with the Utmanzai of Kabal and Kya. 

VIII.— We will not permit any person to convey salt from our settle- 
^^ments across the Indus into British territory, whether he be a resident in 
our settlement or not. 

^ — Inasmuch as the Kabal ferry of the Indus has been established, 

^^and a boat placed thereon for our convenience and advantage by the British 
Government, we hereby declare that we hold it and enjoy the privilege of 
using it, subject to such conditions as the British Government may see fit to 
impose; and further, we will permit no residents within our settlements or 
others to cross the Indus to British territory on inflated skins by night; 
and those only shall be permitted to cross on them by day to whom 
permission to do so may be granted by the British authorities on the security 
of respectable Maliks. 

X. — Inasmuch as we are permitted to hold free intercourse with British 
territory for trading and other purposes without pay ment of tax or duty, we 
hereby agree to relinquish all claim to tax and duty on merchandise of every 
description belonging to resident traders of British territory in its passage 
through our settlements, as also to all duties heretofore levied on timber 

“ floated down the river Indus by British merchants, and in return for the 
protection we receive in British territory, we agree to afford protection, to the 
best of our ability, to all merchants and others from British territory trading 
with or through our country, and we will, to the best of our ability, prevent 
robbers or others from exacting black-mail or other imposts from them 
within onr settlement. 

XI. — We will ourselves as the proprietors hold the lands of Sitana, and 
ourselves arrange for the cultivation and management thereof, and we will 
not give possession thereof, or of any part thereof, for purposes of cultiva- 
tion or otherwise to the Syads, late of Sitana, or to the Hindustani 
fanaties, or to the followers of either by the Salar division of Jadtiiis.^^ 

In 1862 it was recommended that an expedition should be undertaken 
against the fanatics ; but this was postponed, and early in July they re- 
occupied SitSna, the Jaduos not only making no attempt to prevent them, 
but also, it is said, that the Mansur section invited their return. Failing, on 
due warning, to expel them, the Jaduns were on the loth July 1863 sub- 
jected to a blockade. On the 7th September the fanaties, joined by one of 
the principal Jadun chiefs, crossed the border with the intention of attack- 
ing a detachment of the Guide Corps at Topi ; but, coming across a few 
horsemen, they retired precipitately. The Ainbela campaign then took place. 

The attitude of the Jaduns during the campaign was on the whole satis- 
factory. Most of their chiefs were present in camp with the Political 
Officers, and there was no general collection of any part of the tribe against 
us. Individuals undoubtedly joined the enemy, but not nearly to such a 
great extent as did our own subjects in Yusafzai. Only two men of the tribe 
were killed aud wounded. One of the headmen, Malik Isa, of the Mansur 
section, however, did not present himself the whole time, and it being 
considered necessary to require security from the Jaduns generally after 
the Ambela campaign was over, a brigade, consisting of 101st Fusiliers, 
Hazara and Peshawar Mountain Batteries, 3rd Sikhs, Guides, 5th Gorkhas, 
3rd Panjab Infantry, and a company of Sappers, under command of Colonel 
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Wxlde^ c. B.^ mareLed from AmLsla to Mainly being' accompanied by Major 
James as Political OfBeer. The brigade arrived at Main! on the 30th Deeem™ 
bei’j and on the following day all the chiefs of the tribe assembled in the villages 
of Bisak and Gandap^ the head quarters of the Mansur and Salar sections. 

On the 1st January Major James had a discussion with them regarding 
all their offences, and demanded that they should burn MandX, They 
^agreed to this, but during the night, instigated by Jahangir Khan, the 
*inen.of Gandap left the camp, and declined to be parties to the agreement. 
Colonel Wilde therefore proceeded on the moiming of the 2nd to Gaiidap, 
and occupying the ridge, at the foot of which it is situated, held it completely 
at his mercy. On this the headmen came in and returned to Main! with- 
out a shot having been fired. On the 8rd the force proceeded from Gandap 
to Kabl, and on the 4th a portion of the troops went to Mandl and wit- 
nessed the burning and destruction of that place by the Jaduns and 
Gtmanzai. On the 5th the force returned to Pihur, where the Jaduns and 
Utmanzai executed fresh agreements, individually and collectively, not to 
permit the return of the Hindustanis to any part of their country. 

But in December 1864 they again permitted some of these men to reside 
in Mandi and Sitana, and aided them in plundering expeditions in British 
territory. In 1865 they continued in this course, and also permitted some 
the Syad fanatics to come to Mandi. In 1866 they also committed 
some infringements of their treaty, the worst being a meeting held with 
their sanction, and in their country, to consider whether the fanatics should 
be permitted to re-oeeupy Sitana. In January 1867 they permitted one 
of the leading Syad fanatics to occupy Seri, and in April their council 
(Jirgah) made a request that he might be permitted to remain. Being 
refused, they reiterated their request, but with no better success. They then, 
on the 27th April, came down and attempted to build a tower near our border 
at Kabl, but, being attacked by the tifcmanzai, were worsted and obliged to 
desist, having lost 13 killed and 14 wounded. They then desisted on the 
further threat of a blockade. 

Their conduct continued to be so unsatisfactory that on the 15th June 
1870 a blockade was declared against them. They then commenced raiding 
in our territory, attacking^ the villages of Barab, Gazai, and Pihur. They 
were, however, always driven off by the men of Topi and Main!. On the 

14^ July it was reported that they had sent for aid from the Hindustanis 
at Palosai. 

On the 16th July 1870 they assembled in considerable force in a ravine 
called the Kondel, and erected a high and strong barricade apparent- 
purpose of shelter in the event of their being didven back in any 
attack on Panjman, Jhanda, and Boka. At this barricade 300 men were 
stationed. In the course of two or three days, however, it was swept 
.away by heavy rain, and was not re-built. 

On the 17th July 1870 a party of Jaduns made a feint of a night attack 
on ranjman. Shots were exchanged, but without loss on either side. The 
^ retired at noon of the same day ; four or five Jaduns, headed by 
iVnrbaz, an outlawed British subject, made an attempt to drive off by stealth 
a herd of cattle belonging to the village of Jhanda, The manoeuvre 
fteir bof^ty^'^ and the plunderers getaway to the hills, but without 

1 , ^ attack was made on Maini by some 50 Jaduns, 

Dut the Mami men, being on the alert, drove off the assailants without loss. 

Un the 19th July one Akhtarai,- a chain-carrier employed in the 
setuement, was met as he was going in the evening from Topi to Barab 
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by a roving band of _ All Sher Khels and Shabi Khgls (Jaduns) and 
murderedj bis body being afterwards blown up with powder. 

On tbe 20tb July some zamindars of Mainl out ploughing were 
tbreatened by 50 Jaduns, who made a descent on them. The armed escort 
of the 'zamindars’ accompanying them fired on the Jaduns, who returned the 
shots, but fled as the men of Main! came moving out to the rescue. Later in 
the day the watchmen of Datugrah were fired at by a small band of 
Jaduns, who retired before they could be attacked. The JadUn head 
quarters removed from Gujar to Malka Kadeh, and preparations were made 
for a grand assault on Maim, Topi, and Panjman. 

On the 22nd July an attempt was made during the night to surprise 
and do some damage to Pihar, but failed, as the police were on the look-out. 
The outlying pickets of Jhanda and Boka were fired at by stragglinjr parties' 
but without efieet. oe. a i . 

On the 24jth July the Jaduns lifted a herd of 15 cattle from the boun- 
daries of the village of Salim Khan. 

On the 25th July Mr. Priestley reported that, notwithstanding these 
numerous petty attacks, no large force had entered British territory, and they 
were collected in large numbers at the village of Gujar in a threatening 
attitude. Their application for assistance to the Bunerwals, Swatls, Amazals, 
and Hindustanis was said to have met with a promise of compliance in 
case they should be attacked. 

On the 26th the Deputy Commissioner visited the border to see the 
arrangements made for the defence of the villages. Two towers were 
built at Panjman, and were constantly manned with a force of 125 men. 

On the 27th August a party of Jaduns came down into the Main! lands 
and drove off 2 head of cattle, 1 of which they afterwards maimed and left. 

On the afternoon of the 28th, about 4 p. m., some 300 Jaduns came down 
and established themselves in a strong position on a mound near Mainl 
and thence commenced firing at long ranges. The Maini men got to- 
gether and went out to attack them, but they were largely reinforced, and 
it was not until near 10 p. M. that the Mainl men, reinforced by reliefs 
from Topi, were able to attack. Pour men and a horse of the attacking 
party were wounded ; the Jaduns fled at once. Their loss is not known; one 
of the wounded, Saidula Khan, a Malik of Maini, afterwards died. His 
death caused a great sensation amongst the TJtmanzais, to the family of 
whose Khans he belonged. On the 3rd August 3 cow's and 3 oxen belong- 
ing to one Zebar Shah, grazing within the boundaries of Babinai, were 
carried off by 2 Jaduns and an outlawed British subject to the Jadun 
village Gujar. There was reason to suspect the Maliks' of Babinai, them- 
selves Jaduns, of complicity. 

On the 4th 100 Jaduns came to Barab, in British territory, on pretence 
of taking part in the funeral obsequies of Aslam All Khan, a man of 
some influence, who had died there. After the ' Patiha,’ they made a feint of 
attacking Pihur, hut after firing a number of shots, without harm, retired. 
On the same date Shahdad Khan of blund and Ibrahim Khan of Zeda! 
both of whom with their levies were guarding Panjman at the desire of 
the Jaduns, met their 'Jirga’ on the boundary, they having been author- 
ized by the Deputy Commissioner to open communications with them. The 
Jaduns expressed their desire for peace, and readiness to come in and hear 
on what terms they could again he admitted to our friendship. At the same 
time they expressed their readiness to retorn cattle and other property 
taken from any British subjects, except Tltmanzais, and did in fact in 
several cases return such property ; as to the exception, it is to be remarked 
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that, owing to the position of the htmanzais immediately on the Jadun 
frontier, the collisions that have taken place have been, so far as British 
subjects are concerned, almost entirely with Utmanzais, and the deaths that 
have taken place on either side have caused a bitter feeling between the 
two; to which may be added that Kabal, with which the Jadfms have 
long had a feud, is Utmanzai, It being deemed desirable to get in the 
^ Jirga,'’ the two Khans were directed to encourage their attendance, if they 
were in reality disposed to come to terms. A guarantee of safe conduct 
was with^ the same view forwarded, and the Utmanzais strictly prohibited 
from hostile demonstrations of any kind ; at the same time car’cful watch 
was enjoined, lest all this should be a mere feint to throw us off our guard 
and enable them to make a damaging attack on some of our frontier 
villages, — a not uncommon trick of these people. The Deputy Commissioner 
was at once informed of the aspect of affairs, and instructions requested as 
to the terms that should be oflered in ease the ‘ Jirga^ came in. It was 
suggested that- — 

(1.) A fine of at least Es. 1,000 should be imposed, in addition to 
the Es. 1,000 forfeited on account of violated engagements, the refusal 
to pay which had caused the present complication. 

(E.) All property destroyed should be compensated for, and all carried 
away returned. 

(3.) Fresh engagements taken from the principal men, binding them 
under a fine to respect British territory, and not enter it at any time with 
an armed force. 

(4.) Khadi Khan'^s banishment to be insisted upon only, if the temper 
and disposition of the ^ Jirga^ should be found to be such as that the demands 
would be likely to be acquiesced in, otherwise not. As to the last point, it 
would doubtless be a great advantage to have this man, who has been the 
casus belli on this and several other occasions, cast ofi^ and his expulsion 
would almost certainly heal the feud between the Jaduns and Kabal; at the 
same time our quarrel with the Jaduns was quite distinct; we were in no 
way committed to action with reference to KhadT Khan. If then the Jaduns, 
as was not improbable, should make it a point of honor to stick by Khadi 
Khan, while they were ready to accede to the other terms offered, it became 
an open question whether we should insist upon this, which would doubtless 
be the most thorough and efficient settlement of the question, and by so 
doing indefinitely prolong hostilities or necessitate prompt military action, 
or be content to settle the present difficulty. 

On the 9th August a great number (reported as 6,000 or 7,000, but no 
doubt greatly exaggerated) of Jaduns came into the Maini lands with Hags, 
&c., and remained some hours expecting the Maini men to come out and 
attack them ; a body of some 500 advanced to within some few hundred 
paces of the village and tired upon it. The Maini men, interpreting too strict- 
ly the orders prohibiting them from aggressive hostilities, remained in their 
village, and after a time the assailants withdrew. jSFo injury was inflicted. 

On the 15th August Captain Waterfield, Deputy Commissioner, reported 
that the dadun Council had come in to make terms. They were ordered to 
pay Rs. 3,a85, and give security for Rs. 500 more, and also bind themselves 
tor Es. 1,000 not to violate British territory. 

August Mr. Priestley, Assistant Commissioner, reported 
that Shahdad Khan of Hund and Ibrahim Khan of Zeda had brought in 
the^ Jirga,^ 115 in number, fully representing every section and interest in 
the tribe, and on the lOtb September it was finally reported that the above 
terms had been accepted. 
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In 1863 Colonel Reynell Taylor recommended an expedition against the 
JadunS;, and stated Ms opinion on the matter in the following words : — 

think the force should consist of 1,000 infantry^ 1,000 cavalry, and 
^^a sufficient complement of mountain guns. A large amount of mule 
^^earriage should be provided, and the European troops enaployed should 
be provided with ^ pdls^ only, as it is probable that in the march from the 
^^Yusafzai plain to the head of the Jadiin country, and from thence down » 

^Vupon Sitana, only the lightest description of tents could be carried. It H 

might, of course, be done by bivouacking, as the Jadun affair would not H 

take more than 4 or 5 days^ but it would be better if we could encamp at H 

^^some commanding spot and work deliberately. M 

The force should assemble, if possible, early in October, and enter the h 

hills by the 10th or 15 th of that month. The moon should be taken ad- H 

vantage of. m 

The hill crops ripen about the 15th of October; those of the lower parts ^ 

about the villages of Bisak and Gandap would be cut, and the ^karbi^ ^ 

stacked about the same time, being ripe about the end of this month. There h 

would be no lack of forage for the animals even later, as the villagers w 

cannot remove their ^ karbi^ stacks on short notice. October unfortunately 
is an unhealthy month in the Peshawar valley, but the excitement of ser- m 

^Wice will prevent any ill-effects, and the Europeans should not be moved 
out to SwabI Manerl till a short time before the final movement. 

Large depSts of supplies must befoi^med at Mardan and Kirplian. 

The Jadllns must be called upon to turn out the Hindustanis, come in 
and pay a heavy fine for all the trouble they have given ; failing their doing 
this, their villages must be destroyed. If we decide on dealing more leni- 
^^ ently with the Salar division — and I am in favor of making distinctions 
according to conduct,— their possessions may be favored and spared. The 
villages of the Jaduns are very numerous. It would probably be a sufficient 
^Gesson to select the Mansur villages for punishment. Descending from 
the Jadun country into the SitSna lands, the village of Mandl and all 
^Hhe buildings of the fanatics must be destroyed; the tJtmanzai tribe> 
whose possessions lie in the trip of country from Kabal to Mandi, must 
/^also he dealt with, as may appear necessary; their offence is not so great 
^^as that of the Jaduns, because their power to resist was less, and they 
^^may probably be spared on the payment of a fine. 

^^It probably will be found advisable that the column marching through 
the Mils be met, on descending from Sitana, either by a column marching 
^^vid Topi, Kabal, and Kya, or by a column crossing from the left bank 
at or near Rorgurh. 

^"■Por the routes to be taken, we at present depend on the expedition of 
*'^1858 for the ascent of the southern spurs of the Mahaban mountaiiu 
^^That a force accompanied by a 24-pounder howitzer and cavalry was able 
^^to ascend to Mangal Thana, on one of the main shoulders of the Mahabaii, 
from whence Colonel Edwardes wrote that he ascertained that two marches 
would take Mm by a practicable but bad road to Sitana, across the 
hills, sufficiently demonstrates the feasibility of marching to the head of 
^^the Jadun country, either direct from Topi via Bisak, &c., or by folio w- 
^^ing the route of the expedition of 1858 to Mangal Thana, and from 
thence working across.''^ 

There are two ways of coercing the Trans-Indus portion of this tribe — 

(1) by blockade ; as their cultivation is carried on in a great measure by our 
permission, and they depend much on their trade with bhe plains, this would 
soon render them quite helpless : (2) by invasion j if this was chosen,, an 
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expedition should start on the 1st September or 1st October, when their cattle 
are eolleeted and their autumn crops got in, or early in April, when their 
spring crops are ready. At these seasons they could be punished by the 
bss of property to the value of Rs. 80,000, viz., crops Rs. 30,000, cattle 
Es. 25,000, houses and property Rs. 25,000. Unless they were surprised, 
they could send their cattle to the Amazais. Their eoiintry could be over™ 
run without other tribes being molested or approached too nearly. The 
hil portion would of course be the more difficult, as they have a retreat 
open to them. Two days would suffice for a surprise, expedition, and return. 
^ Mr. Beckett says of the Jaduns in his memo, on the YUsafzai frontier '•'A 
“ good many of these men come down to British territory and cultivate land j they 
“ purchase grain from us in times of scarcity, and import cotton goods and salt ; 
"they also carry on gold- washingin the Indusj they sell goats, fowls, ghi, wood’ 
forest produce, A blockade has on several occasions proved 
etleetiye, and a seizure could always be made. They cannot cultivate their 
lands in the open plain when blockaded, and they fear attack. 

^ general rule, it may be stated that all the tribes round could sustain 
a blockade as far as the necessaries of life go, but the injury to their trade 
ff 1 they could not stand it. Supposing one tribe to be 

under blockade, it would be impossible to prevent tbeir getting supplies from 
tbeir n^hbours in the bills." {Bellew, Lockwood, Taylor, Wilde, Priestley, 
Beckett, Waierfield.) ^ 

JADUNS— 

A tribe of HazSra, a branch of the Jaduns, who inhabit the southern 
slopes of the Mahahan, Trans-Indus. They live now on the Orash plain, in 
fee Damtawar, Nawashahr, Mangal tracts. They are mostly of fee 
Mapzai section of Mansur Jaduns. Their villages are mostly in the plains: 
( racff ) ^ t»eing occupied by Karals, Bhunds, Awans, and GQjars. 

JAPARKOH- 

A hill in the Buner valley, Yaghistan, just north of and above the village 
of I^rsak. It is said to abound in ruins, which the natives, as usual, refer 
to Katam, hut which may be of the same period as those on Takht-i Bai in 
iBsatzai. [Aleemoola.) 

JIPARS— 

A small tribe of Pathans under the leadership of Sohak, living to the 
fee BoISl tribe® 

(Pathans), from whom they are 

fhl 1 west by the Musa Khels, who own 

fee west slopes of the Buj hill; south and east by the Bozdars. 

Ihe tribe is divided into the following branches 
Ramdiinl. Khidrani. 

Umaraui, Kalu Khan, a 
Rajali.^ lad of 16 or so. 

Bawam, Pat warn. 

Hilananl. 

asSo^mcn^^nf f are said to number as much 

locks ^ arms are swords and match- 

Ihey internaarry to a certain extent with the Esots, their northern neio-h- 

good’terms wRh the Mhsa 
?r^ll ^ obligation for having aided them in 

a raid made on them by a large party of Durkanis (Gorchanls) and others 


Jatal. 

Silhani. 

Sadrani. 

Jira. 


some 7 or 8 years ago, in which the Jafars would have been severely handled, 
but for the timely aid given by the Musa Khels, On this occasion they 
are said to have lost from 80 to 100 men, the fight having taken place near 
Fath, The Jafars appear to be a weak and inoffensive tribe, powerless to 
injure their powerful neighbours. 

They have no other village except Drug, besides Gai'goji, which used 
fortnerly to be inhabited by Kharsln Syads, but is. now the residence of 
Povindahs. They appear to be of nomadic habits. They levy an uncertain 
sum as transit duty on merchandise going through their lands. The 
depredations of the Marls and Bugtis and Khetrans, and fear of the Ltinl 
Pathans, has diverted the course of this small trade, which is carried on 
between the Musa Khels and Mekhtar and Kakars and Mangrota, from the 
direct road to a more eirenitous one via Buj and the Jafar lands. 

The road lies over at least one difficult range of hills, the Kala Roll, 
crossed at Nara or the Buj spur, over which bullocks or donkeys are the 
carriage almost exclusively employed. The valley of the Jafars, being in 
an elevated position, enjoys a fine climate ; the cold here in winter is intense. 
Snow falls about Drug, and in fact nearly over the whole valley, though 
it soon melts. 

The tribe, though very weak and powerless, enjoy immunity from their 
more powerful neighbours the Bozdars, from the faet that the founder of 
the Taosa shrine, whose disciples muster strong among the more influential 
of the Bozdars, was of Jafar parentage. (DavMso^yMacm'eaor, JPvr £a/dd^,) 
JaGAL, KOT NAJIBGLA, and KANDI KAHL— 

A tract of the Hazara district, representing the unirrigated portion of the 
. Hazara plain, the south-west border of which adjoins theRawal Pindi boundary. 

The northern portion of Jigal drains into the Dorh via a dry ravine 
called the Sokha; a small eastern part of Kandi Kahl also drains into 
the Dorh; the southern portion of J%al, nearly all Kandi Kahl, all Kot 
Najibula drain into the Haro river. Kandi Kahl and Kot Najlbula are much 
intersected by ravines. The original proprietors were Tarins, but land is 
now chiefly owned by Gujars and others. The cultivators are mixed, 
being chiefly Pams ‘{an inferior tribe of Pathans.) 

The area in acres (settlement of 1868-69) is— 



Villages, 

Cultivated. 

tJueultivated. 

Total. 

Jagal 

14 

12,061 

4,129 

16,190 

Kot Hapbula 

18 

13,188 

10,764 

24,170 

Kandi feahi 

23 

12,342 

15,995 

28,297 

Total 

... 55 

37,809 

30,848 

68,637 


The climate is nearly as hot as that of Rawal Pindi. The crops are 
dependent on rain, and are wheat, barley, mustard, tobacco, maize, ^ moth^ 
^kangni,^ cotton, ^gur/ ^haldi.*^ 

The population of Jagal is 6,781; number of families 1,305; souls per 
family 5 ; souls per square mile 271. 

Of Kot Najibula it is 9,431 ; families 1,619 ; souls per family 6 ; souls per 
square mile 248 ; and of Kandi Kahl it is 6,883; families 1,252 ; souls per 
family 5; souls per square mile 155. 

Wood and grass are plentiful in Jagal, and its climate, as well as that of 
Kot Najibula, is healthy. Kandi Kahl is the worst tract in Hazara, being 
very hot and stony, with little water and precarious crops ; it is, however, 
exceptionally rich in cattle. The population is very dense in all three 
tracts. (Wace,) 
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JaGAL— 

A village in the Haripur division of the Hazara district. It has 255 houses, 
18 shops, and 3 mosques. The population amounts to 1,33G souls, and 
is composed of 300 Giijars, 15 Awans, 9 Syads, 1,012 others. 

The water-suppljr is from a canal from the Dorh and from a well, and the 
water of the latter is good in quality and abundant, but that of the canal is 
not. The produce consists of wheat, barley, Indian corn, &c. 

Supplies are procurable here in considerable quantities after due notice. 
The stock of the village embraces 17 horses, 617 cattle, 38 flocks of sheep, 
and 76 donkeys. The headmen are Abdul Ghafar, Ata Mahamad, &c. 
{Wace.) 

JAGHlNl— 

A hill in the Bozdar country. Its eastern slopes are covered with fine 
A thali ^ trees. (Davidson.) 

JAGIRD— 

A small ravine in the RsjanpUr border, rising in very low and gently 
sloping hills, and joining the Bagharl about | mile from where it enters 
the plains; from this a road leads straight over a low water-shed to the 
Ghedgi. {Davidson, Maegregor.) 

JAGURDH— 

A watering place in the Son ravine, RajanptJr border. Water is procured 
from four or five wells, but it is somewhat brackish. The Sorl here is broad 
and open, and is joined close to Jagurdh by the Jola ravine. {Davidson, 
Maegregor.) 

JAHlNGlRA— 

A village in the Bolak sub-division of the Khatak division, Peshawar district, 
on the left bank of the Ksbal river, 3 miles above its junction with the 
Indus. It is the principal village of this sub-division, and thence there is 
a ferry of two boats to the right bank. Fateh Khan Khatak resides here. 
{Lnmsden^^ 

JAHANGIR DARA— 

A pass from the Yusafzai district of the Peshawar valley into the 
Khudu pel valley of Yaghistan. The road starts from Maneri and runs 
along^ tile hill skirt for 3 miles, then along* a dry rocky ravine in the 
Jahangir Dara or glen, and past the villages of Bam Khel, Totalai, Khali 
Kala, GurgUshti, and Bandar to Khangali in the next 14 miles. It is a 
rragh road, badly supplied with water, but practicable for laden cattle. 
{Bellew.) 

JAKRINIS— 

A tribe of Balwhes who inhabit the portion of Kaeh Gandawa to the east of 
Chutar and Shahpur. They were formerly the most active and formidable 
ot the naaraudmg tnbes, and were for many years the terror of the whole line 
of country lying between the Indus and the Bolan. The whole of Kach 
was eonapmtely at their mercy, and no ksfilah was formerly safe without an 
port of Dumkis p Jakranis; in other words, without paying black-mail 
to those tribes. _pe Jakranis muster about 300 well-mounted men. They 
are thus sub-divided : — ^ 


1. Sahvanf. (chief). 4 . Suwanani. . 7. Mulkani 

. 5. SudkauT. IkaSnL 

u]apaz, Solkani. 9, Birkani. 

The Jakranis now cultivate the ground near Shlrani and Shahnur 

^ ^as complete without a certain por- 
tion of Jakranis, as guides over the desert tracts which intervene between 
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Upper Sind and Kaclii. After Sir Charles Napier^s campaign in 1845; the 
best portion o£ this tribe was removed to the Jacobabad district. 

They are quite distinct from the DumkiS; but they used to unite under 
Bijar KhSn Dumki. They and the Dnmkis could formerly muster for 
plundering about lj5 00 horsemen well-armed and tolei'ably mounted; with 
pi’obably 500 more able-bodied armed men on foot. They now number about 
2;000 adult males; and are the most hard-working; industrious; well-behaved; 
cheerful set of men in all Sind. (Jacob.) 

■JALlLA— 

A large village in the Baizai division of Yusafzai; Peshawar district; on the 
left bank of Uch; at its junction with the Sukhi Bagiari; 35 miles 
north-east of Peshawar; 12 miles north-north-west of Mardan. It is 
surrounded by a deep ravinC; the Bagiari; from whence is its water-supply, 
and it also has some wells. There are a few shops of Hindus here. The 
inhabitants are RohaniS; of whom there are 300 houses, also some few 
houses of Gujars; all the rest are artisans. The position of this village is 
decidedly strong on the south and west sides, but on the north and east 
it is open. All its cultivation is unirrigated, and sufficient for the inhabit- 
ants is not always produced; in which case they go as laborers to HashtnagSr. 

The inhabitants say they came from Ganderi £00 years ago. They call 
themselves Daolatzai, and there are four sections, mV., Kuz Zat Ehel, Bar- 
Ziat Khel; Khwaidad Khel, Batai Khel. One mile to the south-west is 
the ^ ziarai^ of Madeh Baba, which is of some celebrity. During the Salsrzai 
complications of 1868-69 there was a police force here of £1 men. This 
village is recommended by Colonel P. S. Lumsden as a convenient position 
for a reseiwe in the event of an attack on Swat by the Malakand or Mora 
passes, it being too far from the hills to be in danger of attack, and yet near 
enough to enable convoys being sent over the Malakand pass in one march. 
The crest of the Malakand, however, is at least 18 miles distant, of which 
8 are in the hills, [Zumsden, Macgrego}'.) 

JALIL DAOLATZAI— 

A village in the Amazai division, Yusafzai, Peshawar district, situated under 
the eastern foot of the Karamar hill. (Lockwood.) 

JALIL ISHMAILZAI— 

Another portion of the same village. {Lochoood.) 

JALS.LA SIR— Elev. 5,033. 

A peak on the Khatak Afridi range, 5 miles west of Charat. It is a fine 
ridge, and has been recommended as a suitable site for a sanitarium, but 
Charat has been preferred. (Macgregor.) 

JALILIA AND KAMALIA— 

Two rocks on the right bank of the Indus, opposite Atak, which are very 
dangerous, and have in consequence been deified by the natives. Boats 
that strike the former are said to be dashed to pieces, and those that 
strike the latter to upset. '(Leech.) 

JALANl— ' 

A ridge in the Bugti hills, in which the Sori (Mazarl) ravine rises. It is a 
name for part of the watershed between the drainage of Rajanpur and 
Each I at this point. (Davidson.) 

JALANl SYADS— 

A religious family who reside at Kohat. They have considerable influence 
with the tribes a round, and after the fight below the Uplan pass in 1868 
they got back Maior Ruxton^s body from the Bazdtis. (Paget.) 

JALAR KOT— 

A small Kot^^ in the Shahdozai country, a few miles from Thai, and one 
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inavcli from tlio largest town of tlie Uslitaraiias. Its heaclinaii is Hasan 
Khan. {DavuUon) 

JALBAI^ 

"" A village in the Bolak sub-division of the Khatak division of Peshawar, 
situated 8 miles north of Atak, containing 76 houses. (P. S. Ltmsden.) 

JALGlH— . , ^ .X • 

A marshy plain in YaghistSn, from which the Swat river takes its iise, 

whence, in the first part of its course, this river is called the river of 
Jalgah. (Baverti/.) 

JAL KA GALI— . „ _ 

A pass in Hazara, which leads from the village of Dilbori to the Heshl 
valley. It is practicable for laden animals. (Jbhisfone.) 

JALSAI— ’ ^ .n 1 

A village in the Bolak suh-division of the Khatak division of i eshawar, 
13 miles north-north-east of Atak, containing 105 houses, of which only 
eight are occupied by Hindus. (P. S. Lumsden*) 

JALUWALI^ ^ 

A village in the Kolachi division of the Hera IslimSll district, 6 niiles north- 
cast from Vihowa, 15 miles south-east from Kiri Sham tizai. It has 168^ 
houses, 10 shops, and 4 mosques. The population amounts to souls, ot 
which 269 are adult males. The inhabitants are composed of Jats 395, 
Baloch 330, Shekhs 4, Syads 8, and Hindus 92. 

The water-supply is from wells in the bed of Kaora ravine. The produce 
consists of bajra, wheat, and barley. The lands of the village are all unirri- 
gated, and consist of 7,572 bigas, of which 4,072 are cultivated. 

Some supplies are procurable here after due notice. The stock of the 

village embraces 4 horses, 100 cattle, SO camels, and 10 donkej^s. 

The headmen are Haolat Khan and Kaora Khan Khetran. {Macaulay^ 
JALtlZAI— ^ 

A village in the Peshawar district, 14 miles from Peshawar, 6 miles trom 
Charat, situated between two deep ravines. Supplies in any quantity are 
procurable here after due notice, and water is plentiful, from a very excel- 
lent spring to the south. The encamping-ground is confined, the country 
round being undulating. It contains 260 houses, of which 22 are Hindu 
shops ; these are flat-roofed and built of stone. The inhabitants are Khataks. 
To the south-west, i mile, is the banda of Shekhsn, an offshoot from this, 
with a shrine. {Maegregor.) 

JAMILGARHI— 

A village in Tusafzai, Peshawar district, situated south of the Pajar 
hills, which divide the Lunkhor from the Sudum valley, 8 miles north 
of Mardan, on the left hank of the Gada ravine, whence it is supplied with 
water.. It contains 166 houses, 10 of Mamu khels, 6 of Gorezais, and has a 
few wells. It is near the road from Mardan to Katlang, which runs 
through hills about J of a mile from the village ; this road is good and fit 
for guns. The water-supply is from wells and tanks. There are some Bud- 
dhist ruins on a hill near JamElgarhl, in which beautiful seulptnredfigures are 
found. Afzal Khan Khatak lives here. The headman is Barkat. {Lumsdeu,) 
JAMlLlS-- 

A small poor clan of Baloch cultivators and shepherds who reside at Eojhan, 
at the north-west of Shikarpur, and on the edge of the Barshori desert. 
They have also villages in east Kachi, and are always on good terms with 
the Dumkls and Jakranis, and others, who could not carry on their forays 
without the assistance of the wells kept by the Jamalfs at Rqjhan and 
other places. The tribe was tributary to the Kardar of .Naosluilira, and 
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levied a toll oa all caravans and travellers passing the desert to Barshorl for 

protection afforded them across that tract. Their snh-divisions are 1st, 

Kandan; 2nd, Dasht; 3rd, Mnndarani; 4th, Sherkhananl. They are not 
as a body predatory. (/. Jacob.) 

JAMKOT— 

An old fort, now in ruins, on the left bank of the Eaknl stream, 1| mile 
south of Rothar fort, and about the same west of new Dubba. 

Its walls, now dilapidated, measure about 80 X 70 yards, and are built 
of rocks and stones. {Davidson.) 

JAMPDR—Lat. 29° 88' 50",- Long. 70” 38' 5". Elev. 348. 

A town in the division of same name in the Dera Ghaz! district, 31 miles 
south-south- west of Dera Ghazi, 42 miles north of Rajanpur, 29 miles east- 
north-east of Harand, 11 miles from the southern bank of the Indus, and 
about 30 miles from the hills. 

It is a large place, situated in a commanding situation, | mile east of the 
district road, amidst considerable cultivation. It has 1,200 houses, which 
are inhabited by Mahamadans and Hindfls. The population is 7,786 souls, 
of which 5,249 are males and 3,547 females, 2,424 adult males, 1823 
boys, 2,204 adult females, 1,343 girls. There are 12,173 head of cattle, or 
6,663 sheep and goats, 716 buffaloes, 2,472 cows. The Mahamadans in the 
city are composed _of 5 or 6 houses of Popakai, 8 or 10 houses of Rakars, 
20^ houses of Jakrani Jats, and the restare weavers, butchers, &c. The 
Hindus are generally cultivators, and the rest are merchants. There is 
no man of any note in the town. It is the head-quarters of a ' tehsiF and 
a 'thana.^ There are 4 headmen, of whom 3 are Mahamadans and 1 
a Hindu. The houses are generally built of mud, but there are a good 
many built of burnt brick, and these, rising to a great height, give the city 
an imposing appearance. There is a good bazaar running from north to 
south through the town, the houses of which are uniform, and fronted 
with brick and roofed in with matting. There are a post-house, a col- 
lege, 18 masjids, 3 dharmssls in the city. The thana and dak bun- 
galow are situated about ^ mile further on the Rajanpur road. Water is 
procured from 20 wells in the town, and is good and sweet, and is generally 
about 16 to 20 feet below the surface. Supplies are procurable in any 
quantity, but only after due notice has been given. 

There are 240 houses of weavers in this town (who make country cloth 
and lungis, which are taken to the principal towns round), 50 dyers, 160 
carpenters, who make beds, sticks, &e., for sale at Ghazi, 200 leather- 
workers, 7 0 goldsmiths, and 60 ironsmiths. {MacgreaorS 

JAMPUR— K J J > 

A division of the Dera Ghazi district, bounded on the north by the division of 
Dera Ghazi Khan, east by the Indus, south by the division of Mithankot, 
west by the hills. 

Jampuris divided into— (1) Jampur, (2) Hajipur, (3) Dajal, (4) Kotla 
Mogalan, (5) Harand. 

There are 68 villages in Jampur. 

The total area in square miles is 569’50, and in acres 364,485; of this 
there are 59,730 acres cultivated, 156,237 eulturable, and 10,686 unassessed 
and 137,829 barren. J 

There are 12,451 houses in the division and 1,469 enclosures. The 
revenue is Rs. 17,383. The population consists of 71,534 souls, of which 
83,926 are males, 27,603 females, 19,358 adult males, 16,963 adult females. 
There are 86,023 animals, of which 47,816 are goats and sheep, 4,086 
buffaloes, 17,881 cows, 1,555 camels, 1,227 riding horses, and 409 donkeys. 
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No, Name, 



Landakpur 


Mlranpttr 


Ckatol 
Soman ... 
Mahamadpur 


T/ie following siafislies of villages in ike Jam 


POPITLATIOH-. 


Names of headmen. 


iS ^ 


Koii Tahar 

Kotla Sayal 

Khanwah 

Landi Petafi 

Hajipur 

Nawashahr 

Nurpur 

Islampur 

Isran ... 

Tokll 

Tibi Solgian 
Dajal 

Tal Shemali 


South of Ha- 
rand, 


15 miles south- 1,076 \ 660 183, do. 
east of Harand, | 


1 8 j Khan Mahamad Khan. 


8 miles east of 476 280 40, do. 

Harand. 


3 kos of Harand i 166 I 93 34, do. 


... 6 miles north- 365 i 212 53, do. 

east of Harand i 


2 Dadu 
Tagyali 

... Abdula Shah 


7,796 

4,249 

849, do. 

960, brick. 

186 

16 

200 

Walo Ram, Faiz Maha- 
mad. 

1,963 

1,093 

462, mud. 

3, brick. 

24 

5 

10 

Nandram ... 

1,874 

1,029 

806, mud. 

43, brick. 

58 

6 

18 

Barkhurdar, Haji Shah. 

855 

469 

172, mud. 

81 

4 

4 

Abdula ... ... 

1,699 

876 

310, do. 

2, pucca. 

71 

3 

14 

Ahmad Khan 

1,893 

1,015 

447, mud. 

30 

8 

30 

Gawa 

864 

498 

150, do. 

1, pucea. 

15 

2 

6 

Rahim 

638 

349 

109, mud. 

11 

2 

3 

Umar 

292 

166 

63, do. 

14 

2 

1 

Mitha 

372 

200 

65, do. 

11 

1 

■ .2 

Pazil 

428 

236 

71, do. 

5 

o 

1 

Miran and Gholam ... 

1,332 

441 

212, do. 

9 

5 

7 

Gholam Haider and 
j Mahamad Shah. 

6,693 

8,053 

1,149, do. 

74 

25 

220 

Goman and Masu 

665 

365 

113, do. . 

16 

12 

120 

Goman Mahamad Yar... 


Horses. 


JAM 


pur Division are furnished bp Mr. Bruce;- 


Water-sapply. 


Supplies 

pi’oeurable. 


Land Bevenue. 


1 Jowar, bajva ... 


From watercourse of a 
Cbacbar, 


10 200 601 

6 15 660 

3 8 336 

3 20 336 

40 100 6,683 

40 150 1,321 

26 164 1,088 

30 386 1,267 

6 330 1,234 

16 208 44 

e 40 600 

8 40 799 

3 12 982 

2 20 362 

6 80 85 

12 160 1,182 

26 80 3,060 

20 494 ... 


601 


10 

1,641 maunds jowar, mus- 
tard. 

1 well, not very sweet, 
and watercourse from 
Kaha, 90 feet deep. 

660 

200 

2 

3,640 ditto ditto, ditto ... 

Irrigated from Kaha, has 
8 wells, good, 40 feet. 

336 

... 

1 

960 ditto jowar 

, Wells in bed of Kaha. 

336 

- 

3 

420 ditto jowar, wheat, 
mustard. 

Irrigated from Kaha, 
no wells ; tanks filed 
from ravine. 


110 26,800 ditto jowar, wlieat, Irrigated from Soane Do. 
dall, cotton, tobacco, canal, has 260 wells, 
indigo, opium. good, 28 feet. 

10 7,348 ditto jowar, cotton. Ditto Sahah, &e., 27 Do. 
wheat, tobacco. ditto, good, 26 feet. 

05 3,012 ditto jowar, bajra, Ditto Dhundi, 28 wells, Do, 
rice, wheat, cotton. good, 13 feet. 

6 13 036 ditto jowar, wheat Ditto 2 wells, ditto, 16 Do. 
feet. 

25 8,617 ditto jowar, wheat. Ditto from river Indus; Do. 
cotton. 4 wells, good, 11 feet. 

30 6,926 ditto wheat, jowar ... 4 wells, good, 38 feet. Do. 


26 8,617 ditto jowar, wheat, 
cotton. 


4 3,826 ditto jowar, wheat, Irrigated by hill stream Do. 
usfm. 1 well, 7 feet, good. 

10 2,692 ditto wheat, jowar. Ditto, 1 ditto, 90 ditto. Do. 
usxln. 

2 ... ... Ditto 1 well, 66 ditto. . 


1 3,404 ditto wheat, jowar, Ditto ditto 6 wells, 

usfta. good, 6 ditto. 

... 4,834 ditto ditto, ditto, Ditto ditto 2 ditto, 

ditto. ' good, 40 ditto. 

10 13,780 ditto wlieat, jowar, Irrigated by hill stream Do. 
mnatard. 

30 6,764 ditto ditto, ditto, Ditto ditto, 3 wells, Do. 

bajra, mustard. bad water. 

80 13,474 ditto ditto, ditto, Ditto ditto 4 wells, Do. 

ditto. bad. 


Saji made here, 
belongs to Gor- 
chaniSjinhabited 
by Jats, agricul- 
tural,^ GorchanS, 
I owners. 

Saji madehere,aIso 
country cloth. 


Agriculturists, 

Bs. 82. 

Maofi grant, agri- 
culturists. Saji 
made here, be- 
longs to Ghulam 
Haidar, 


Rs. 9,036 
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POPULATIOJT. 

and 
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Name. 

Position, 

No. of souls. 

Adult males. 

cs 

i 

o 

sm h 

O CD 
,."c8 

58 

O 

"o 

a 

© 

o 

6 

taS 

o 

g< 

t22 

o 

s 

« 

P. 

O 

CO 

Names of lieadmeu. 

Hajo 


378 

207 

69, mud. 

2 

1 

1 

■'Goman 

Danor 


390 

208 

64, do. 

10 

1 

3 

Usman and. Boda 

Kaloh Wala 


440 

237 

99, do. 

16 

... 

... 

Chakar and Ahmad ... 

Naoshara 


1,478 

793 

284, do. 

28 

17 

17 

Yusaf Mahamad 

Kotla Divan 


1,610 

872 

324, do. 

120 

2 

3 

Mil* Jafar 

Haro 


2,284 

1,208 

644, do. 

2, pueca. 

68 

3 

60 

Barkhor 

Dliigana 

...... 

2,098 

1,121 

425, mud. 

2, pucca. 

105 

2 

12 

Alahditta and Amh* 
Bakhsh. 

Rampur 


1,115 

610 

102, mud. 

25 

1 

3 

Kora Khan ... 

Kotla Moghlan ... 


2,887 

1,564 

660, do. 

39, pueca. 

168 

4 

76 

Gliaos Mahamad Sher 
and Gul Mahamad. 

Mohamadpur 



3,201 

1,268 

445, mud. 

2, pucca. 

61 

6 

10 

Ahmad Khan 

Nurpur 


2,206 

1,207 

448, mud. 

1, pueca. 

34 

... 

6 

Umar Vadah 

Batliarpur 


449 

861 

147, mud. 

6 

1 

8 

Gholam Haidar Khan . . . 

LalGarh 


1,362 

800 

273, do. 

28 

1 

1 

Ditto 

TiM Miro Wall ... 


4,060 

2,310 

794, do. 

67 

6 

20 

Mazar Khan and Ka« 
i*am Khan. 

Pacliad Gorcliani 


2,198 

1,281 

407, do, 

60 

1 

1 , 

Ali Mahamad 

Kahora 


1,031 

693 

210, do. 

26 

1 


Goman and Alahdad 

Drigri 


806 

437 

139, do. 

6 

•2' 

5 

Pazal Khan 

Golani 



347 

210 

74. do. 

6 


1 

Sher Mahamad ' ... 

Landi Syadan 


760 

410 

168, do. 

' 7 

S.' 

10 

BodhanShah ... 

Harand 


1,040 

697 

232, do. 

28 

i; 

■ 1 

13 

JanMaham'ad' . ' 

BastiPanaMi ... 


271 

157 

97, do. * 

.4 


1 

Akil Mahamad 

Thul Yazir 


686 

407 

;:i6l,;do."' 

: ■' "■ 6:.; 



Bahadcr Khan 


Horses;, 
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Jamjyiir IJMJisjoM-- continued. 


Stock. 


«u 

1 

a 


Sheep. 

Camels. 

cd 

« 

fl 

o 

p 

Produce, 

'.■a 

10 

80 

... 

1 

7,010 maunds wheat, jowar, 
mustard. 

... 

16 

305 

... 

... 

6,340 ditto ditto, ditto ... 

.... 


140 


... 


26 

200 

699 


30 

16,534 maunds jo war, 
wheat, mustard. 

12' 

140 

1,537 

11 

4 

11,185 ditto ditto, ditto, 
rice. 

45 

718 

1,170 

... 

62 

33,191 ditto jo war, bajra, 
wheat, cotton, rice, til, 
barley, tobacco. 

66 

490 

2,647 

60 

43 

11,295 ditto jowar, wheat, 
dali, rice, cotton, iadig-o, 
tobacco. 

7 

200 

407 

... 

25 

4,769 ditto wheat, gram, 
barley, tobacco. 

10 

80 

1,888 


95 

13,390 ditto wheat, jowar, 
barley, cotton. 

15 

100 

2,798 

60 

14 

12,728 ditto wheat, dall, 

■ rice, cotton, tobacco. 

80 

868 

2,478 

8 

18 

29,658 ditto ditto, ditto, 
gram, cotton. 

SO 

120 

42 

... 

80 

6,150 ditto jowar, mus- 
tard. 

8 

6 

200 

40 

10 

2,400 ditto jowar 

40 

400 

3,906 

400 

60 

6,610 ditto jowar, wheat, 
rice, mustard. 

so 

160 

1,701 

200 

40 

800 ditto jowar 

6 

20 

1,815 

20 

13 

80 ditto ditto 

20 

80 

S80 

... 

10 

3,980 ditto jowar, mustard 

30 

100 

,;'';362'; 


30 

600 ditto ditto, ditto ... 

30 

120 

169 j 

20 

30 

2,360 ditto jowar, mus- 
tard. 

8 

100 

266 


17 

3,410 ditto jowar, wheat. 

3 

, 40 

, 843 

... 

... 

3,464 ditto jowar, wheat, 
rice, and mustard. 

6 

60 

200 


... 

3,319 jowar, wheat, mus- 
tard. 



Water-supply, 

Supplies 

procurable. 

Irrigated by hill stream ; 
no well. 


Ditto ditto, ditto 


Ditto ditto, ditto 


Ditto ditto, 3 wells, 
kutcha, good. 

Yes 

Ditto, Hashem canal, 
11 wells, good, 3.5 feet. ^ 

Bo. 

Ditto, Dhnndi ditto, 36 
wells, good, 36 feet. 

Do. 

Ditto, Dhigana ditto, 
6 wells, good, 28 feet. 

Do. 

Ditto, river Indus, 2 
wells, good, 33 feet. ! 

Do. 

Ditto, Nur canal, 2 
wells, good, 29 feet. 

no. ... 

Ditto, ditto and Islam ' 
ditto, 19 ditto, ditto i 
26 feet. 

Do. 

Ditto ditto, 17 wells, 
ditto, 21 feet. 

Do. 

Ditto, hill stream, 1 
well, bad, 11 filet. 


Ditto, ditto, ditto, ditto, 
60 feet. 

Yes 

Ditto, ditto ; no well ... 

Do. 

Ditto, ditto, 1 well, 
good, 100 feet. 


Ditto, ditto, 1 well, 
good, 90 feet. 


Ditto,, ditto^ 2 wells, 
^ttoj 6 feet. 

Yes 

Ditto, ditto, bring 
water to drink from 
DandiSyadan. 

Do. 

Ditto ditto 5 wells, 
kutcha, good, 8 feet. 

; ■■ 

Do. 

Ditto ditto, no well. 

Do. 

Ditto ditto, ditto. 

.n... 

Ditto ditto, ditto. 



Land Eevenue. 

Rs. 

650 


000 


104 

»> 

1,500 


4.807 


4,000 


2,993 


867 

»» 

3,600 


1,574 


6,000 

M 

604 


106 

» 

1,409 

” 

1,383 

» 

320 

5» 

407 


125 


402 


1,477 


1,008 

J.' 

915 
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JAMROD— 

A village iu the Peshawar district, 10 miles W'est of the city, and 5 miles 
from the east entrance to Khaibar pass. It is surrounded by a wall and 
contains 60 or 60 houses.^ There are the ruins of a fort here, called Fateh 
Garh^ built by the Sikhs in 1837. It was a square of about 300 yards 
protecting an octagonal fort, in the centre of which is a lofty mass of 
buildings which command the surrounding country. It is dependent on 
a mountain stoam for its water, w'hich the Khaibaris can dam up when 
^ey please. The Sikhs dug a well 170 feet deep without coming to water 
i he whole place IS now in ruins, though the citadal is kept in a sort of 
repair, and is garrisoned by a dozen or so of ragamuffins. A battle was fouo-ht 
here m 1837 between the Afghans under Mahamad Afzal and Mahamad 

1 mf Afghans were defeated, and 

lost 1,100 men killed and wounded, but the Sikh victory was dearlv 
purchased at the price of the death of Harl Sing, who was the best and 
bravest of their Generals. ^ 

There is a long stretch of plain between Harl Sing Ka Bun, the furthest 
Butish post, and the hills. This is cut up a good deal with ravines, which 
equaly with the Besai spui;and the ^ Alaira’ in front of Bara, afford shelter 
foi thieves who roh m the Peshawar cantonment. 

Abdula Nur Khan, chief of the Kuki Khel Afridis, lives in Jamrud in 
ge winter ; in the summer he goes up to Tira, and then his cousin, Nurula 
(2,, by milage with AMul Majid, the 

JAMO— y J J ) 

A district in the Jawaki Afridi hills, containing the 1£ hamlets of Tin6gT 
Mtoda, Sapa,rv Sultan Khel, Ragi, Kiparmela, 4gr Tantb S 
Ghariha Shahl _Kh§l Khakot, Vah. There is no single village of SS 

advantageously attacked from 

JAISIA-Kl-GARHI— 

A village in the Dera IslHna-il district, 25 miles from Dera on the road to 

jAnakhwar— 

A small valley in the Hasan Khel-ldam Kliel-Afridi hills It is about ui 

Si ” i 

390 men; Bakhtiari, 180 j Beyab Khel Pain 150^ Rpi?sb iTf,-! 

JS' Sint ^6o“ '' 1 ^ ■ ^”1'' i' ““ ’ Miliothel 210 .‘andS 

can turn out about 1,500 

?SS ■'“b™. *0 (1) Tuttai, cousialing of- 


^r. jr,.i ja.,. 


Jana KheL 
Bada KheL 


Kar Khel. 
Abas Khel. 
Gani-KheL 


Sandan, 

Arab. 

Habib. 
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Ibrahim. 

Shahnmb. 

Eabar. 


F. Smduhagh Kheh 
Shad KheL 
Mala Khel. 
Takhta. 







Jan 




' . ( 2 ) Barkaiy^eoiimstiBg of— 

T* IL Kkdira Kh el. III, Mushalcal, IV. Shlnkal 

Lali Kiiel. Bibi lOiel. Ajad Mahamad, 

Mana khel. Giilai. 

Alu Khel 
IdarKheL 
Tavkai. 

Mita Khel. 

The valley is highly cultivated, and produces large crops, as the irrigation 
tromihe stream, which flows the whole year, makes it independent of the 
peiiodical rains ; water is also near the surface, and there are some Persiaii- 
wheels. The only ground which is not under cultivation is in the rear of 
the villages of Badu and Mido Khel. The bed of the stream is studded 
with willow and. mulberry trees, with large vines spreading over them, and 
has a most pleasing’ appearance. 

The valley intersects the main range, and maybe looked upon as the 
natural boundary dine between the Khataks and Afridis. It is welhadapted 
mr defence, and, in a military point of view, it is far more difficult than 
Bori. 

Tim road runs up the bed of the stream which forms the pass, and is 
^ opposite the village of Bakhtiarl. The entrance into 

Jsnakhwar is some 600 yards wide from base to base of the hills which 
form and command it. 

The hills to the left do not present that gradual rising crest which those 
to the right do, hut are formed in consecutive summits or ^^ghtindis/^ 
whidi increase in height, and take a more regular shape above the village 
of Kohi Khel. The road and stream are much more under the command 
of these hills, and considerable resistance could be made from the villages 
which are built along their face, though there are no towers amongst them 
which the villages on the right can boast of. 

These hills describe less of a semi-circle than .those opposite to them, and 
being more rugged, would prove to be more difficult, and would require a 
larger number of troops to crown them, and protect the passage along the 
defile. The hills on the right, after taking a parallel direction for about 
4 mile run back and form a basin. The width of the glen increases 
from 600^ yards at its entrance to upwards of 1,000 yards, and its widest 
part, which is from the village of Bakhtiari to the base of tlie hills at 
the back of Badii, must be a mile and more. The ground about the 
two villages of Badu and Mido Khel is considerahly higher than the level 
of the stream, and is formed by a gradual slope from the base of the hill up 
to its edge. ^ ^ 

Janakhwar has always been a troublesome place, affording protection, as it 
has done, to any person who might, owing to some criminal act, be obliged 
to leave his viilag’e in the Peshawar valley, notwithstanding which it 
cherished and maintained its independence throughout the Sikh and Durani 
rule. It used to be the head-quarters of the marauders who have infested 
the Peshawar and Atak road, and in fact in the greater portion of the 
Peshawar valley at the annexation. By these means chiefly they used to 
gain a livelihood, and for this purpose some 60 or 70 sowars were kept up. 

The Afiidis of Janakhor consider themselves independent, as no force 
has ever entei’ed their valley. They are looked upon as the best sample of 
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the Afridls,ancl have the credit of being bold and intrepid in action. The^, 
one and all, belong to the Hasan Khel section of the Adam Xhel Afiidis. 

It has not as yet been necessary to punish Jaiiakhwar, thoUj,h, jist 
before the Bori complication in 1853, it seemed probable that a force would 
have to be sent for this purpose ; but the Janakhwaris made then sub- 
mission to Colonel Edwardes in time, and behaved during the operations 

against Bori with, for Afridis, wonderful good faith. 

They entered into an agreement on this occasion as follows with the 

Commissioner of the Division of PSshawar 

Whereas we, the undersigned Maliks of Janakhwar, Handao^ 

« Kandar, Uchal Gadha, Tarfini, and Musa Dara, have received permission 
“ to come and go at will in the territories of the British Government, we 

therefore hereby agree — .,10 j. 

« I, That neither we ourselves, nor any resident ot our settiements, 

will hereafter commit any raid, theft, or any other ciime with* 
“in the British territories, but will freely and quietly cany on 
“ our trade and other business in those territories. 

<t will not give a passage through our settlement to anj 

“ bad characters, thieves, or evil-minded persons, whether Afridis 
or others, who may desire to obtain such passage for the puipose 
“ of committing crime on British territory, nor will we give 
such passage to thieves and others who may come from British 
territory with stolen property. -d -i.* 

III. — That if any criminal or murderer seeks an asylum from Jintisn 

territory with us, we will not grant such asylum, hut will 
promptly eject such criminal or murderer from our settlements. 

IV. — That we will not allow any bad character or evil-disposed person to 

come or go in British territory under cover of the ' Parwana^ 

to be granted to us. . t . 

« Y. That in event of the breach of any of the above stipulations on 

our part, or that of any resident of our settlement, it shall 
be open to the British Government to deal with us as they 
^^may deem fit.^^ [Tutu67'‘j Cohe^ jEdw(iTd6S,) 

JANAT ALl PASS— ^ ^ ^ 

A pass in the Bugti hills, traversed in the route from Patar to Paimi, 
from Dera Bugti to Barkhan. It may be called an insignificant pass, but 
is practicable for mountain guns and laden camels. Its surface is covered 
with pebbles, and it is of a limestone formation. From its summit a good 
view is obtained of the Kop hill, of the Kala Roh, and the Paimi plain. 
At its foot is the hamlet of Nihal-ki-basti, a wretched little hamlet of the 
Loharani Msris, {Davidson,) 

: JANAZI— ^ . 

A blind pass in the Tank border, situated between the Khal Pair and Mo* 
kibla passes, west of the outpost of Kot Nasran. [Carr.) 

JANBATAI— Lat. 35"S'j Long. 71° 41'. 

A village, capital of the Biravol district of Bajawar, on the north of the 
pass of the saixiB name. It has a fort. The pass of Janhatai is very steep 
on both sides, but there are several springs of water on the road. The 
northern slopes of this mountain are covered with dense pine forest, 
,, while the southern slopes are nearly bare. The chief of this place is 
' Piroz Khan, brother of Faiztalah of BajawSr. This is the principal 
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emporium of tlie Bajawsr iim trade, in which all its inhabitants are 
employed, procui'in^ the ore from the streams in the vicinity and smeltinsf 
it with pine wood; (Sapper.) 

JINBEL— 

A village in Sw3t, YaghistSn, on the Kalel road from Buner, and in a small 
ya,lley formed by spurs of the Dosara mountain.. It contains 100 houses. 
(Aleemoola, Loc&woocl.) 

JANDA— 

A ravine -on the Rajanpur border, rising in the low hills at the foot of the 
GiSnda ri mountain, and joining the N athil branch of the Zangl at the water- 
ing place ThalchSs. For the first few miles it is little more than a mountain 
torrent, alter which it runs through hills somewhat high and steep; it is a 
picturesque ravine, very tortuous in places, with bold scenery; the rocks on 
both sides rising to a height of 250 feet here and there. There are no 
watering places in the Janda. (Davidson.') 

JANDAUL— 

A distrieh of BajawSr in Yaghistan, apparently draining into it just above 
the junction of the Bajawar_with the Dir river; very little is known of it. 
It has 50 villages. The Chief, Faiztalab Rhan, brought a contingent to 
fight against the British at Ambela; he is now very old, and his prob- 
able successor, it is said, will be Abas Khan, his son, or Sher Alam, his 
grandson. 

Aleempola says there is an iron mine in this district, which is likely enough, 
as the hills of BajSwar abound in this mineral; also that it can turn out 
4,000 matchlockmen, and pays a revenue of Rs. 5,000 to the BajawSr Chief. 
Greagh gives the following list of villages in Jandaul : 

Houses. Houses 

Barfla, residence of the CMef ... 60 Doha ... 20 * 

Hala-i-tahamtal ... ... 200 Ban ... *** 15 

Khan Vanda ... ... 30 Takora.,. Z 40 

Bagarai... ... . ... 20 Rasliakai ... ... 20 

Kaobat ... ... ... 120 Totaibanda ... ... 20 

... 20 Shangai ... 50 

Kala-i-Shah ... ... 25 Toran ... **,] 40 

Baloda ... ... ... 30 Bazarak ... ... 25 

Ijara ... ... ... 30 Kamtir ... 60 

Zambanda ... ... 30 Jaona ... ... 40 

Sliahibanda ... ... 40 Chingai ... .V. 20 

Mian Kala ... 800 Haupia ... 20 

Mayar ... ... ... 200 Satbarza ... ... 20 

Total ... 1,935 

The villages in Jandaul, according to another authority, are— Kanbat 120 
houses, Bsrwa 120, Sengo 30, Munda 60, Mishkanai 60, Chardar 50, 
Gambij, Mula Kala 20,Shukrata 60, MaiSr 1,000, Chingai 30, Chamartalar 
40, Sbina 120, Damtai 60,Shingar 60, Mian Kala 600, Amp 60, Swarogandai 
100, Tangai 100, Sardand 100, Shalkandar 160. Total 2,940. 

Supposing these figures to be nearly correct, the population of Jandaul 
would be about 8,000 souls. (Aleemoola, Bellew. Sapper, Creaak.') 
JANDRAN— ‘ 

A high range of hills which run about north-east and south-west, and form 
the boundary in the south-west corner of the Khetran country. 

Its highest peaks have never been reached by any European. In 
the cooler months, when the atmosphere is clear, it is said that a view 
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of the Indus on the one side, and the Kandahar territory on tlie other, 
can be obtained, hut this is improbable. ’ 

Its west slopes, which lead down to the Kolu valley, are not very steep ; but 
more to the west they become precipitous, with every now and then a steep 
drop down a cliff of some 100 feet. The best means of reaching its summit 
is from the north, the Han pass. 

Its slopes are rocky throughout, in many places containing excellent 
pasturage, on which the KhetrSn, and more especially the Hasani. shepherds 
graze their flocks. It is, generally speaking, devoid of trees ; a few shrubs 
and small ‘Kahut plants are to be found, but they do not reach a large size, 
and the chief vegetation of the hill, besides grasses, is the dwarf palm, which 
grows luxuriantly, and is much used in the construction of mats, sandals, and 
baskets, whilst its succulent stem is often eaten by the Balocbes. 

The natives in the Khetran valley and in the Derajat have a report that 
the Jandran hill produces medical herbs whose properties are particularly 
valuable in certain diseases, and certain ‘fakirs' and ‘hakims' of Hindustan 
to this day are said to drive a large trade in herbs said to be procured 
from Jandran. 

In a southei-ly direction the range extends to Tattra and Rustrain, where 
it melts away. From the Makhmara Sham it runs at first east, off the 
spurs of Garra and the Siah koh, which are the east and west boun- 
daries of the Nisao plain ; thence it continues via Janat Ali in an unbroken 
ridge right down to the Jacobabad frontier. 

North, it can be traced in an unbroken line to Kakal, of the Musa Khels; 
this again is connected with the Zob mountains. The range is too unsafe to 
be permanently inhabited, being exposed to the BijarSni Maris, to the Bugtis, 
and Luni Pathans, who occasionally scour it in search of their inveterate 
enemies, the Maris and Bugtis. 

JANDRI— 

A sma;ll fort of Chaontra, Kohat district, about 3f miles north-east of Mitha- 
khel. It is now in_ruius, but was built by the Tin Chief to coerce the 
ji^oris and Manzais near whose boundary it stands. Its garrison con- 
sisted of about 80 sowars and lUO foot. 

It stands on a mound, and its walls are of loose stones piled up like a 
‘sangar.' It had two entrances and a round bastion at each corner, and 
stables for the horses outside. In the centre are some ruins of buildino-s. It 
is 89 paces iirside from east to west, and S3| from north to south. ' 

Outside, below the mound, is a well of good water, and running east from 
it are traces of a ruined ‘ karez.' (Hons.) 

JINI DERA— 

A yiUage in the Jacobabad district, 4 miles from Jacobabad, 25 miles from 
Shikarpur, once considerable, but now desolate. There is a small mud fort 
200 yards square, with circular bastions at the angles, of no streno-th but kept 
in pretty good repair. There is one good well within it, besides four outside 
m two of which the water is plentiful and good, in the other two it is not 
so. (Garden.) 

JANDCLA— 

A village in the Batanl country, Yaghistan, on the right bank of the 
Kanlgoram stream, and about 12 miles from the entrance of the pass It 
has; about 100 houses, and the hills in the neighbourhood are said to abound 
in iron, which is worked by the inhabitants. Mahamad Sarwar Khan of 
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Tank is said to have had a post here to restrain the Vaziris^ and it has been 
recommended as a suitable site for a British post for the same purpose, 
(iV. Chamherlam^ 

JANGAL— 

A villag’e in Samalzai, Kobat district, about 17 miles west of Koh§t. It is 
one of the Kachai villages, and was founded by Jangi Khan Bangash. It 
has 696 bigas of land, divided into three parts for the sections Gldar Khel, 
Tor Khel, and Isa KheL The lands of this village are endangered by floods 
of ravine from the Murzai pass. It can turn out 60 matchlockmen. The 
inhabitants are Shias. It is more properly called Isakhel. {Plowden.') 
JANGAL— 

A village in the Kohat district, 1 mile north of Kohst. It has 298 houses, 
with a population of 1,063 souls, of which 365 are adult males. It was origin- 
ally founded, according to tradition, by four brothers who came from Tira 
having had a feud there, which made the country too hot for them. Their 
names were Bangi, Janga, Zhowa, and Ala^ hence there are four sections 
bearing the above names. When Arangzeb was Emperor of Hindustan, 
one Kala Khan Shinwari came and settled at this place with his followers, 
and the present inhabitants are said to be their descendants, although the 
sectional names of the former occupants are still retained. Some time after,,, 
one Niku Awan from Cis-Indus also settled in this village. There are nine 
wells in the village, also springs and nalas. It is situated close by the 
springs near the Kohat fort. Its revenue is Es. 23,891. There is a 
manufactory of rifled matchlocks here — {vide Kohat). [Plowden, Macgregor,) 
JANGIDHER— 

A village of 45 houses in the Jaluzai division of Yusafzii, Peshawar dis- 
trict, situated 1 mile west of Shahmansfir, and supplied with water from 
three wells. The country round is open, and there are two small springs, 
but they are not used. {Ltm^den,) 

JANGIEA— 

A village in the Bolak sub-division of the Khatak division of Peshawar, 
on the left bank of the Kabal river, 6 miles below Akora. It contains a 
small bazar and 275 houses. The name is really Jahanglra. (P. S, Limsden.) 
JANGI KHIN KOT— 

A village in Vaziri country, 94 miles from Dera Ishmail, 38 miles from the 
entrance of Tank Zam ; water is plentiful. The encamping ground is very 
irregular and confined, consisting of bits of levels on the banks of a stream ; 
but with good arrangements it could be made tolerably secure. This was 
the residence of Jangi Khan, a chief of the Mahsud Vazivis, who was killed 
in the attack on Tank made by that tribe on the 13th March 1860, but on 
the advance of General Chamberlain^s force, the fort was blown up and 
the village totally destroyed. {Boherts,) 

JANGLI— 

A wa ter-course on the Harand border, rising in the Mari range, and draining 
south to the Chaehar, which it joins a very little distance west of Toba. It 
contains no water usually. {Bavuhon,) 

JANl-KA-GHARl— 

A village on the Peshawar frontier, west of Fort Mackeson. There is a small 
police post here. Major Coke says that this post is so situated, and so com- 
pletely overlooks the valley running round the low hills from Matan! to Akhor, 
that not a Basi Khel would be able to leave their hills unseen. {Coke,) 
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JINI KHEL— _ 

A section of the Utmanzai Vaziris, {q. ».). The Jam Khel sections are Malik 
Shahi, Tor, and Ediah, The tribe is responsible for the Shakhtu, Kara 
China, Asna, and Tanda China passes. [MacqreqorX 

JiNi KHEL— 

A fort^ on the Banu frontier, 16 miles south-west from Edwardesabad. It 
was built in 1861, after the return of General Chamberlain’s Mahsud ex- 
pedition, and is the principal post in the Banu district. It is a square fort, 
with three circular bastions and a hornwork striking out from the fourth 
salient. The curtains are 111 feet in length. The centre bastion is 18 yards 
m radius, and the side ones 13 feet. The flanks of the hornwork are 383 
feet in length. It cost Es. 10,114 in construction. It is placed in the midst 
of the J ani Khel ‘ klris,’ and is supposed to watch the Khasor, Sakhtu, and 
Kul passes, but cannot do so, because the garrison has orders, except in hot 
pursuit, not to go beyond our border pillars, 4 miles short of these passes. 

_ The water-supply of this post is bad, being brought with great difflculty 
by precarious channels from the Khasor pass, 12 miles oflf: It usually has a 
gamson of 89 cavahy and 36 infantry, and is provisioned for a month 
There is a good room here for ofiicers. {Macgregor.) 

JARI — ■ 

A hill on the Harand border, on the Ksls Roh range, a little south of AnSrL 
It is frequented by Hadiani (Lagans). There is no approach to it prac- 
ticable for any but mountaineers from either the east or west. It sheds its 
water to the Kura easterly and Eaknl westerly. iDavUson^ 

JASKOT— 

A village in the Agror valley, Hazara, 4 miles north-west from Oo-hi 
Thana. It is a small village, only remarkable on account of its havhiff 
been several times burnt by the Hasanzais. {Macgregor:) 

JATA— - 

The name of some saltmines 2| miles south-east of Ishmail Khgl, in the 
Kohat district. The Jata mines are on the opposite side of the Lelan to 
Ishmail Khel. From Ishmail Khel to the bed of the Lelan is about 
1| mile. From the Lelan the road ascends for about a mile up the side 
of a spxir/ and then passes for i mile along the edge of a deep ravine to 
the salt mines^ which are three in number, and are high up in the side of a 
steep range of hills. The ascent from the Lelan is at first good enough but 
IS afterwards very bad, as far as a level bit of road which passes alon<^ the 
deep ravine. Laden camels ascend it, but the roadway is unsuitab^ for 
them, being a mere pathway up the side of a hill about 4 feet wide. The laro-est 
stones have been cleared to one side, but the path is still very rough and is 
co-rered with loose stones, and being worn to a hollow, afibrds a bad foothold 
Ihe mines are simply deep hollow caverns quarried into the hill-side! 
^It extends all along the hill, but is worked in only three places at present, 
^ey work here mth powder, making a blasting shaft with the larje iron 
bar called ''jabal.” The powder is got from Lachi, and the workmen are 
Khataks of the neighbouring hills. They commence work by clearino- 
away the ear^of the hill into which they quarry in a direction slopin| 
downwards, ^en the hole is deep, and has got so far into the hill that the 
upper part of the hill overhangs like a cliff, they leave it, and with the first 
ram the overhanging earth tumbles in and fills up the hole. Very often the 
blasts bring it down, and lives are sometimes lost in consequence. 
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The Governmeiit take fonr annas per mannd in the Jata. The mine is 
frequented by Afridis and Pishawaris^ who take advantage of the KohEt high 
road. (Eoss.) 

JATA— 

A frontier post in the Gomal valley. Tank division, Dera IshmEil Khan 
district, situated 16 miles south-west of Tank, and 7 miles south from 
the mouth of the Girnl pass into the Vaziri hills, 5 miles south-south- 
west of the Dahra outpost, miles north-north-east of the Gomal 
village, and 6 miles east of the Martaza outpost. There is small mud 
fort here, 37 yards square, with four bastions, a wall 16 feet high, and a 
ditch 5 feet deep all round. There are officers^ quarters here. Its garrison 
is 30 cavalry and 21 infantry of the Panjab Frontier Force, with two guide 
sowars. It is responsible for the Urman and Tarohl passes, and is a support 
to the Martaza, Girni, and Manji posts. {Carr^ Macgregor,) 

JATRU— 

A ravine on the Rajanpur border, rising in che low spurs of the Giandari 
mountain, which, after being joined by the Thagu, the Bargin, and the 
Eekho, falls into the Sori 4 miles below the watering place of Kabudrani 
Its course is through sandy hills, which are not, as a rule, precipitous, 
though some of them rise to a good height. It contains a few small wells 
ill the upper hills, and has other well known watering places, as Jatm, 
Therchas, Reti. Lance says the ravine varies from J to I mile in width, 
and the banks are steep, and from 60 to 100 feet high. {Davidson^ Lance,) 
JATRG— 

A pass in the Bugti hills, in the Kaj^ri ravine, 5 miles above its 
junction with the Sori. The pass is open, hut the hills on either side are 
very high and precipitous, and if held by an enemy in force would be 
diflScult to force, but the line of retreat from it, lying across the Loti 
and Dasht Goran plains, where cavalry could act, would probably deter 
from any such atteoipt. The Jatrti ridge divides the MazSns from the 
Shambanis. Major Kennedy thinks this pass if held would give trouble."*^ 
{Pagety Kennedy,) 

JATCIS— 

A small Balocli tribe who inhabit the tract of country immediately 
to the east of Shikarpur, and extend east to the Indus, on the north to the 
confines of Burdi Ka. The Sind canal bounds to the south. Portions 
of this tribe are to be found elsewhere and in Kachi. The JatUis used 
to be a troublesome and predatory tribe, but are now peaceable. Their 
country is very favourably situated for cultivation, and is productive. The 
following are the sub-divisions of this tribe, whose principal town is Dhara- 
pilr, about 20 miles east of Shikarpur. 


Brahmani 

BijarEni 

BudEm 

Shadinjar 

Jallli 

Sahawani 


Sanglejar 
Nodrani 
Sheran 
Khosan 
Syad Khanam 


A tribe called Jatuis also inhabit the villages of Shahgarh, Bangala, Solgi, 
Tong, and Rakhba Nasir in the Rajanpur suh-division of Gliazi, and also 
Bet Rampur in the Jampiir division. [Fryer) 
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A village in the Banu district^ on the east of the Tarldioba ravine^ 8 
miles south-west from Shekh Budin, and 5 south of the Pezu pass. 
There is a mud post with three horse and five footmen^ which is only used 
in the si:inmer. {Macgregor^ 

'.JBANDA— , 

A village of 14 houses in the 'Ctmannama division^ Yfisafeai, Peshawar dis- 
trict, situated \ a mile west of Boka^ 7 miles north-east of Swabl^ 3 miles 
north-west of Maini. It is supplied with water from three wells, distant 
about four miles south of the Jaduii hills. This village was several times 
threatened with attack by the Jaduns in 1870. {Macgregor.) 
JHANDI-~-Lat. 35' 9" ; Long. 70° T ^7". ^ Elev. 7,008. 

A hill of the Buj range or spur of the Bozdar hills, and situated about 10 
miiles south of the Buj peak. It is a resort of Mithwani Bozdar shepherds. 
West of it are the Musa khels, and east the Jafars. 

At its foot, south-west, is Khan Mahamad Kot Luni, from which there 
is a long and difficult ascent. The drainage of the western slopes Mis vui 
the southernmost part of Rod Kachi to Lunl. Jhandi is accessible from the 
east {vid Gargoji) by the Gargoji ravine, which rising in it runs at first 
east and then north-east, joining the Drug at Drah. The ascent is long and 
toilsome over rocks and boulders, much the same as the ascent of Buj, l)ut a 
trifle easier. Gargoji being perennial, there is no lack of water in the ascent. 
Its summit is sharp and peaked ; its slopes dotted with large trees. South 
of Jhandi runs the Luni stream, confined between the two high and almost 
'pa’pendicular sides of the Jhandi on its north and Mari on the south, the 
faces of which are impracticable, except for mountaineei's. (Davidson,) 
JHAND-KE-CHOKI— 

A small police station 9| niiles east of Lakl, BanQ district, on the right 
bank of the Gamblla river, at its junction with the Kuram, since the 
formation of which a few families of Isak and Samsl Marwats have 
‘Settled in the immediate vicinity, and founded a small village of about 30 
houses. (Norman.)^ 

JIlRl— 

An uninhabited valley leading from Banduwali in the lower Derajat, 4 
miles south of the Zangi defile. It contains a few trees, a little water is also 
procurable, but it is exceedingly sandy and mountainous. The road throua*li 
it joins the route by the Sorl pass to Kahan, and is steep and difficult 
in many places. 

JIGH— 

A pass in Yaghistan, leading from Mian REnizai to Amlukdara in Talash. 
It is practicable for laden mules, and is only a short day^s journey. 
{Lockwood,) 

JINDAI— 

A ravine of the Yusafzai hills, which rises to the south of the Sili- 
pEtai hill, and, after draining the valley of Totai, emerges into the pkins 
above GandM in Hashtnagr, Peshawar district, and then passing K^^ 
war, joins the Naswar ravine below it. It has water in it at all times, and 
after a heavy fall of rain in the hills is in many places impassable. {Miller \ 
JINDAI — ^ 

A route which goes by the Jindai ravine from Ganderi in Hashtnagr 
to the Totai valley of the YnsafzSi hills. It runs along the raviire, 
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and at about Half a mile from the hamlet of Kala enters the hillsy and 
is fully commanded by them for about 4 miles. The road is impracti- 
cable for camels^ and thongli horsemen of the* country pass along it^ 
they do so with difficulty, and never use it unless pressed and unable to 
get round by the’ DarwEzgai road. After it arrives in the Total valley it 
is joined by this road, and thence goes to Kot. (Miller,) 

JINGAR. ^ : ■ 

A mountain torrent on the’ Harand border, rising in the Gorondano hill, 
and running southerly, joining the Sorl. Its bed is strewn with large 
rocks and boulders, making it very difficult of ascent for footmen. It 
contains a few pools, in which water may be found at all seasons. The 
sides of the hill are very difficult. Durkani shepherds may generally be 
found grazing their cattle along, the hills between, which the Jingar runs*. 
{Davidson,) 

JINKI KHILS— 

A section of the Balzai-Akozai Yusafzais, situated on the left bank o£ 
the Sw^t river. They are bounded on the north by ICohistln, south by 
the Azi Ehel, east by Gliorband, and west by the Swat river. They 
inhabit two glens, one running north to the Spur Ghar hill, and one east 
to the Miradam. pass, leading to Gliorband, They are sub-divided into the 
following elans : Isa Khel, Fateh Khel, Ningar Khel, Musa Khel, Baram 
Khel, Shshdad KheL They have the following villages in Swat : — 

Houses-. Houses. Houses.. 

400, Sharana (2.) 80, Taklitai. 20, Chararai,- 

100, Lalklia, 80, Senai. Jalai. 

100, Paitai, 80, Miadam (2). Cham. 

100, Binaorai. Jalsar (a fort). Khona. 

100, Barangpatai. Jirai. Charhagh. 

Asala. Kotanai. 40, Garai.. 

They also have possessions in Kana. 

The headmen of the clan are Firoz Maliamad, Said Khan, and Faiz 
Talab, {Lockwoods Bellew^ 

JOKII— ^ ^ \ 

A small hamlet in Vaziristan, on the tTcha-Khwara ravine; it contains 
about 40 fighting men, who are of the Langar Khel section of the Alizai 
Mahsud Vaziris. Water and provisions are scarce. {Norman)^ 

JOK BODHO— 

A small outpost on the Dera Ishmail frontier, situated 15 J miles nortly 
of Mangrota, 16 miles south of Vehowa; 9 miles north of Kot Kasrani, 
and about 5 miles east by south of the mouth of the Bati pass. The * 
post is a square of 20 yards,, with walls* 10 feet high, and rooms for 
the garrison round the north-east and west sides.. The gate is in the’ 
south side. It is garrisoned by 4 Kasrani, 4 Laghari militia horsemeni 

North of the post, about 200' yards, i& a well worked, by a Persian-wheel, . 
the diameter of which is 84 feet; water is* found at 192 feet from, the surface,, 
and is fair in the winter months ; but a little brackish in the summer. 

North of the post, about J mile, is the village of Bodhu. It is not walled; 
its houses are of mud. The country about here presents a desolate ap-* 
pearance ; immediately about the village and on the banks of the Bati (which, . 
running west to east, crosses the frontier road 1 mile north of Bodhu),. 




ttere are pieces of cultivation dependent on the ram or on the Bail 
hut otherwise it may be called a desert. 

within 4 miles west of the post, and have the 
3 as those due west of Harand, with sharp 
screen to the Baga range. {Davidson, Maegregor, 

JAGO-DA-THILA— . „ 

1...3 on the Eajanpur border, in the Son ravine. It has usually 
'ells^butthe water is somewhat brackish. Any amount of water 
’ - • " ' ’■ ■ Lff in the immediate vicinity. The ravine 


irrigation. 

The hills run down to 
same peculiar appearanc 
lagged peaks, forming a 
Knowles) 

JONGU ou 
A watering place 

fs said to be obtainable by digging in the immediate vipinity. The ravine 
is broad, and is situated about half-way between Chirinji and Jagardh. 
{Davidson) 

^^peak on the Kafarkot range, north of Banu. It is known to natives by 
the name of Laka Juni, but to us as Kafarkot {q. v) 
jfjH— 

A waterino- place miles east of Adhami in the Loeghar nala,^ about 
% xuIIgs above its junction with tbe Kasbuj and 1 mile from Aziin Ivil^jj in 
the Banu district. The Loeghar here has a steep bank on the left, while on 
the rio-ht are heaps of fine sand. The wells extend for about ^ mile, and 
areon'^bothsidesof abendintheravine._ They are not deep. The water 
is from 3 to 4 feet from the surface, and is good, although, below the wells, 
it is bad. Vazlris and Nasrati Khataks chiefly frequent these wells. {Ross.) 

A pass leading from Gadazai Buner to Bsbuzai Swat. It leads from Balo 
Khan or Bishaorai to Salsmpur, and then on to Saidugan. It is very lofty, 
and practicable for footmen only. There is water on the road. This divides 
the Ham hill from the Zilam. It is much used by the followers of the 
Akhun, to get to his residence in Saidugan. A footman starting at day- 
break can get to SaidugSn at 3 p. m. {Lochvood) 
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cions attack on Bakadnr Kliel and its salt mines. They were promptly driven 
oiF. They had no provocation for this attack, A fort was then built at 
Bahadur Kh^l^ the village being held till it was finished. The Kabal Khel 
gave all the opposition in their power, and on one occasion attacked the vil- 
lage of Bahadur Khel, but were roughly handled_by the villagers. 

On 1 1th March 1851 they assembled with the Umarzais, Khojal Khels, and 
others, and threatened the post of Gumati, but were driven back by the 2nd 
Panjab Infantry with some loss. On the following days they also threat- 
ened the Kuram and Mandtiri posts, and on the 17th attacked in force, but 
it being garrisoned by 50 of the 2nd Panjab Infantry and 20 of the 2nd 
Panjab Cavalry, they were driven back with considerable loss. They then 
dispersed, but did not desist from their malpractices, and committed the 
following raids between this and June 1854 : — 


24tli January 
27th January 
2nd March 
19th March 
4th June 
17th January 

21st February 
23rd February 
23rd February 
11th April 
12th April 
6tb Decemher 
8th Decemher 
17th Decemher 
26th February 
4th February 
5th March 


1852 ... 1 camel from Bahadur Khel. 

1852 ... 16 bullocks from the village of Surdak. 

1862 ... 8 asses from the village of Tiraii Kill. 

1852 ... 3 bullocks from the village of Bahadur Khel. 

1852 ... 2 asses from the village of Bahadur Khel. 

1863 ... 6 bullocks, 8 asses, with other property from the village 

of Kahar. 

1853 ... 25 camels from the village of FerozTgul. 

1853 ... 1 horse from the fort of Bahadur Khel. 

1853 ... 8 asses from the fort of Bahadur Khel. 

1853 ... 6 asses from the fort of Bahadur Khel. 

1853 ... 2 asses, 2 bullocks, from the village of Bahadur Khel. 

1853 ... 2 camels from the village of Surdak. 

1853 ... 3 asses from the village of Latamar. ^ 

1853 ... 230 head of sheep and goats from the village of Kahar, 

1854 ... 1 camel from the village of Darwesh Khel. 

1854 ... 2 camels from the village of Mansur ghur. 

1854 ^ ... 2 horses of the 4th Panjab Cavalry from the fort of 

Bahadur Khel. 


3rd April 1854 ... 4 asses from the village of Bahadur Khel. 

22nd April 1854 ... 1 camel from the village of Surdak. 

Total— 32 camels, 27 bullocks, 3 horses, 40 asses, and 230 sheep. 
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The total value of the property thus carried off was Ks. 1^033, and conse- 
quently Major Coke, Deputy Commissioner, Kohst, in order to put a stop 
to this state of affairs, in addition to blockading the whole tribe, in the mouth 
of November 1853, seized 10 men of this section with 80 bullocks and 36 
asses, and on the 9th Febi-uary 1854, 10 more men with 34 camels, and sold 
the whole of the animals at auction for Rs. 800. 

The Kahal Khgl then sent in their headmen to Major Coke, and entered 

into the following agreement with that officer : — 

“I, Mahamad Malik of the Ehojal Khel tribe, son of Purdil Vazir, make 
'Hhis agreement with the Deputy Commissioner of Kohat, that if theSirkar 
is pleased to release the 17 men of the Kabal Khel and Gangl Khel 
" tribe of VazMs, who have been seized in consequence of the raids of these 
" tribes, I will make good the amount of cattle stolen from the subjects 
" of the British Government, amounting to Bs. 1,03S. 

" If after this these tribes should commit any further acts of plunder, 
“I make myself answerable to restore the property itself, if it can he 
" traced to the Vaziri country ; if it can be proved that the property has 
" been stolen by the tribes, but cannot he traced, I will make good the 
" amount in money. If the property cannot be traced or proved, I will 
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^niien^ if the Vaziris are suspected by the Government ryots^ bring the 
suspected parties to the Sirkaris court to answer to the complaint 
of the Government servants^ when^ if proved;, the property shall be- 
made good. 

The amount sale of camels and cattle now in the Government treasury, 
Es. 800-11-0, to be applied to the liquidation of the property stolen ; the- 
remainder, Es. £38-1-0, will be paid to the maliks of Nahar to indeni- 
nify them for their loss. 

I ask on the part of the Vazir that the Deputy Commissioner will issue 
a ^ parwana^ allowing us to trade with the salt mines without fear of being 
seized.^^ 

After this they were for a time more careful in their behaviour. But on the 
5th November 1859 Captain Meehan, of the Artillery, was murdered near 
Latamr by a party of Hati Khel Ahmadzai Vaziris, who fled for refuge to 
the Kabal ‘Khel, and they refused to surrender the murderers. 

Accordingly, a force under Sir N. Chamberlain, consisting of a de- 
tachment Sappers and Miners; £ guns, 1st Panjab Light lield Bat- 
tery ; 4 guns, £nd Punjab Light Pield Battery; 4 guns, Peshawar Moun- 
tain Train; *8 guns, Hazara Mountain Train; 100 sabres Guide Cavalry; 
8£8 sabres Pan jab Cavalry, 3£8 bayonets Guide Infantry; 689, 4th Sikh 
Infantry; 517, 1st Panjab Infantry ; 5 0£, 8rd Panjab Infantry ; 5£8, 4th 
Panjab Infantry; 587, 6th Panjab Infantry; 97, 3£nd Pioneers, making a 
total of 3,916 men of all arms and 18 guns, marched from Kohat on the 
15th December 1859, and reached Thai on the 19th. Here General Cham- 
berlain was joined by £40 horse and 1,£16 foot irregular levies, making a 
total of 5,87£. 

This number may appear large compared to the operations eventually re- 
quired, but it may be obsmwed that when the expedition was first determined, 
it was impossible to say what numbers might have been opposed to us; how 
far it might be necessary to follow the Vaziris into the heart of their moun- 
tains, when every additional mile would increase the difficulty of keeping' 
open the communication with the rear; or, lastly, what was the nature of 
the difficulties to be overcome, the country then being totally unknown. 

It so happened, however, that the appeal made to the neighbouring tribes by 
the Kabal Khel for assistance was not responded to, partly f rom the measures 
taken by Captain Henderson, the Deputy Commissioner, to keep them 
aloof, so that this one tribe was left to oppose the British General unaided 
from without. 

The place selected by them to make their stand was a hi^rh range of hills,, 
highest point 5,000 feet, and about 8,000 feet above Biland Khel, called Mai- 
dam. Prom the information supplied by Captain Henderson, it appeared 
certain that the easiest and nearest approach was from the Gandiob side, but 
there were many reasons to make it desirable to see the Zaka entrance be- 
fore settling the plan of attack. Accordingly the force was halted at Bi- 
land Khel the next day (the £lst December), and in company with other 
officers, and escorted by a strong detachment of cavalry, the General carried 
out that intention. The distance was about 16 miles from camp, and, as- 
well as could be seen, the gorge did not look inviting. In returning to 
camp, General Chamberlain also rode some little distance up the Gandiob 
ravine, and was able to verify the advantages to be expected by adopting 
that approach. 
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Haviixg determined Ills plan of attack^ tke troops noted in the margin 

marched at 6 o^cIock the 
following morning upon 
Gandiobj and after 
winding through low 
hills and ravines for 
about 7 miles^ came in 
front of the first posi- 
tion occupied by the 
Vaziris. 

The Guide Infantry, supported by the Peshawar Mountain Train and the 
4th Sikh Infantry, at once ascended the range of hills to the left, whilst 
the 1st Panjab Infantry, supported by the Hazara Mountain Train and 
3rd Panjab Infantry, crowned the range to the right, the left column act- 
ing under the Generars own orders, the command of the right column 
devolving upon Major Lambert. The orders for both were to advance 
along the ridge, and, in doing so, to keep parallel to each oidier. The 4th 
PanjSb Infantry acted as reserve, with orders to follow up the bed of the 
ravine (which was between, and separated the two ranges), so as to close 
that passage and be ready to afford assistance to either side if required. 
Major Lambert^s column was the first in action, having the easier hill to 
ascend. Prom some cause or other, the Vaziris had neither raised breastworks 
on this side, or apparently expected to be assailed from it, and taken conse- 
quently by surprise, offered little or no resistance to this column. This en- 
abled Major Lambert to outflank from this side with his mountain guns 
the breastworks held on the opposite range, and to this circumstance may 
be attributed the little loss sustained by the left column. 

On the left range breastworks had been raised at several points, and at 
first they were bravely defended. Indeed, General Chamberlain mentions that 
the charge made by a small body of Vaziris upon the Guide Infantry whilst 
ascending to the attack of the first breastwork, was as gallant a dash as 
he had ever seen, and it elicited the admiration of all who witnessed it. It 
soon, however, became apparent that the enemy were defieient in fire- 
arms, and opposed to our arms, had no chance. Threatened in flank 
and pressed in front, they were driven from ridge to ridge at trifling 
loss to US, and after two hours^ rough climbing the troops were in 
possession of the heights above their encampments ; all their huts and 
property, and as much of their cattle and flocks as they had not 
bad time to get off, remaining below in the valley at our mercy. It was 
afterwards learnt that it was expected the force would attack by the Zaka 
gorge, from its having been reconnoitred, and the Pioneers having been 
employed the same day in making a gun road below Biland Khel. 
The main body of the Kabal Khel were therefore posted at that 
entrance. 

It was now past noon, and in the absence of knowledge of the hills in 
advance, or the enemy^s line of retreat, and the troops having then been 
6 hours on foot, and having still to return 7 miles to camp, the General 
sounded the halt, and ordered the reserve to be employed in setting fire to 
the encampments and property. In this work they were zealously assisted 
by bodies of Turi foot levies who had followed in rear, and in the course 

two hours everything was either destroyed or carried away. 
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Betacliiiient Guide Infantry tinder Lieutenant Kennedy. 
4th Kegiment Sikh Infantry under Major Rotlmey. 

1st „ Panjab „ Major Lambert. 

3rd „ „ » Lieutenant Ruxton. 

4th ,, „ » Lieutenant Jenkins, 

4 pieces Peshawar Mountain Train, Captain Debude. 

•3 „ Hazara „ Captain Butt. 
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The force then commenced to retrace its steps towards eamp^ which;, for 
convenience^ had during the day been moved to a small open space in the 
Gandiob ravine^ about 5 miles in advance of its former position near Eiland 
Khel. No attempt was made to molest it during its retirement, and the 
troops reached their tents at dusk. The casualties were not numerous, 
being only 1 killed and 16 wounded. 

Of the enemy's loss, it is impossible to speak for certain, but some officers 
counted 15 bodies (three of their principal leaders being amongst the num- 
ber), and there must have been some wounded. 

The nest day it was determined to follow up the advantage which had been 
gained, so, after the troops had cooked an early meal, all the infantry (except 
the Guides) and the two mountain batteries returned to Maidsni, whilst the 
camp, escorted by the Guide Infantry, field guns, and cavalry, changed 
ground to Sheva on the Kuram, 10 miles below Biland KheL 

After passing the smouldering remains of the enemy's encampments, and 
on nearing the Zaka exit from the valley, Captain Henderson obtained 
information which made it appear probable that by crossing over the range 
to the right, and descending into a small valley named Durnani (which 
was occupied by the Hasan Khel Vazirs, who had declined to assist the 
Kabal Khel), he might be able to come up with some of the flocks and 
herds belonging to the latter tribe, as they bad fled by that route. Captain 
Henderson therefore pushed on with some of his levies, whilst the General 
followed in support with a proportion of the infantry and Hazara Mountain 
Battery, the remainder of the infantry and mountain guns moving straiglit 
to camp through the Zaka gorge, taking rotate one of the Kabal Khel 
encampments which had escaped destruction the previous day, but which 
there had not been leisure to remove. 

Captain Henderson's forage proved most successful, and, but for night 
coming on, many more flocks and herds would have fallen into our hands. 
Throughout .the day no opposition was attempted. 

That night the force bivouacked in the vale of Durnani, and next 
morning it commenced its return towards camp. Some high ranges which 
intervene between Durnani and Sheva rendered it necessary to make a 
long detour md the Ketti river, and it was 3 in the afternoon before they 
reached the tents. 

Overtures having been received from the Kabal Khel for permission to 
come in to make terms, the force halted four days at Sheva to enable 
their chiefs to attend. Advantage was taken of this period to place strong 
escorts at the disposal of the Survey and Engineer Officei’s, to enable them 
to map the country in the neighbourhood of the camp. 

Termshaving been arranged with the Kabal Khel, the next tribe to 
be settled witb was the Tori Khel, who border upon the Banu district, 
as they also had harboured robbers who harried the Banu border. Their 
lands lay to the south of the Ketu river, and a place on that stream, 
named Spin Warn, distant about 10 miles from Sheva, was the most con- 
venient place to move the camp to for coercing them. 

Before making this move, howevei', it was deemed advisable to surprise 
a small section of the Kabal Khel who had separated themselves from the 
rest of their tribe, and secreted themselves in some very steep hills a few 
miles to the south-west of the camp in the hopes of evading discovery. 
Accordingly, some hours before daylight on the 28th, a detachment moved 
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out under the command of Major Eotlmey to beat up tlris party. The 
difBculties of the route caused more delay than had been anticipated^ and 
the Vaziris becoming aware of the movement, had time to get off most of 
their cattle. Some of their tents and property, however, were burnt, six 
of their men were killed or wounded, and some cattle and sheep broug'ht 
away ^ on our side one soldier was wounded. The detachment returned 
to camp at dusk, having been on foot almost the whole period of its 
absence. 

Early the next morning (29th) the troops noted in the margin marched 
^ I . m . under the GeneraFs orders to Spin Warn, 

ipiece. Peshawar Mo™tam Train, the remainder of the force, under the com- 


50 sabres 2iid Panjab Cavalry, 
1st Fanjab Infantry. 

8rd ditto. 

4th ditto. 

6 th ditto. 


mand of Lieutenant Colonel Lumsden, mov- 
ing up the river towards Biland Khel, partly 
for the purpose of securing the communica- 
tion with the rear, for the sake of supplies, 
&c., and partly because there was little grass for horses or forage for camels 
on the Ketu. 

The Tori Khel having agreed to the terms required of them, coercion 
was not needed, but the force halted three days at Spin Warn to enable the 
tribes to bring in their hostages. This time was employed by the sur- 
veyors in mapping the country. From the top of the mountain called 
Darveshta a most extensive view was obtained, including parts of the Kohat 
and Banu districts, and the valleys of DSwar and Khost. Advantage was 
also taken of taking a closer view of Dswar by crossing the high plain 
called Shera tala. 

There being nothing more to detain the force at Spin Warn, on the 2nd 
instant the camp was moved back to the Kuram river, to a spot called 
Karera, a little below Sheva. Here it was joined by Major Taylor, the 
Commissioner of Banti. 

General Chamberlain had now settled with the Vaziris located on the 
right bank of the Kuram, but there remained the Gangi Khel and tTmarzai 
and Hati Khel branches, inhabiting the rugged spurs of the "Wall and 
Kafar Kot ranges on the left bank of the Kuram. 

During the 3rd January the force halted to give the Engineers time to 
blast a passage through the Karanga defile, so as to admit laden camels 
passing. 

Early on the 4th General Chamberlain marched with the troops noted in 

the margin for Chapari, leaving the Peshawar 
Mountain Battery and the 1st and 4th Panjab 
Infantry encamped at Karera, so as to keep 
the defile in his rear open. After a march 
of full 20 miles through defiles, and up the 
bed of a large ravine called Zangara, the troops reached the high valley 
of Chapari, and pitched their camp near the only spring of water. Major 
Taylor had informed the tribes of the intention of visiting their country, 
and called upon the chiefs to meet him there, but promised that life and 
property would be respected if no opposition was offered. With the ex- 
ample of the Kabal Khel before them, resistance was considered unadvisable, 
and fully trusting to our word, their encampments remained as usual, 
and the women and children drove their cattle and flocks to water to 
the pool in front of us. 


Hazara Mountain Battery. 
Pioneer Company and Sappers. 
3rd Panjab Infantry. 

6th Ditto. 
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Durino- tlie 5fch and 6th the force remained halted to euahle the eivil 
officers to settle with the tribes. This afforded ample time for visiting 
the remarkable group of mountains called Kafar Kot and other places from 
which the surveyors could complete their map. 

Arrangements having been made with, these tribes for the capture and 
surrender^ of .the actual murderers, the objects for which the expedition 
had been undertaken were accomplished, and the troops were therefore tree 

to return to cantonments. ^ .. 

As the 8rd Panjab Infantry had previously been mder orders to relieve 
the 2nd Baloch Regiment at Dera Ghazi Khan^ and the bth Panjab inian- 
try had marched from Dera IshmSil Khan to join the forces it was a saving 
of time and money to allow these two corps to proceed to their destination 
direct through the hills vid Banu^ and this plan had the further advantage 
of exhibiting to the border tribes generally the complete success ot the 
expedition, and our abilit}? to exact reparation when it was our will to do 
so. Accordingly, when the force struck camp on the 7tli instant, the orci 
and 6th Panjah Infantry, accompanied by Major^ Taylor, marched by the 
Barganatu ravine towards Banu, whilst the remainder of the detachment, 
under General Chamberlain, retraced its steps by the route it had advanced. 

It being late before the force left, and the march being a long and tedious 
one, over stones and boulders, it had to pass the night in the Karanga 

ravine, a few miles short of the Kuram. ^ ,~i i i t 

Next morning the force moved to Thai, and Lieutenant Colonel Lums- 
den’s and Major Lambert’s detachments, which had been halted, respectively, 
near Biland Khel and Ka.rera, having been directed to move^ there likewise, 
the force again became re-united on the confines of the Kohat district. 

On its return towards Kohat, the troops were halted one day at Gandiaor, 
in upper Miranzal, to' enable the Deputy Commissioner to settle some out- 
standing cases with the Zaimusht tribe. Three more marches brought it 
into Kohat on the 14th January, when it was broken up, just a month 

from the day of its starting. . r. rr - mi 

The Hasan Khel became responsible lor the apprehension ot Zangi. ine 
Gang! Khel section of the Ahmadzais actually gave up one of their own 
r.1a,n who had harboured the murderers, and ultimately the principal mur- 
derer, named Mohabat, was given up by the Ahmadzais, and hanged on 
the spot where the murder was committed. 

After this the Kabal Khel kept pretty quiet till 1866, when they were 
mixed up with the Tazi Khel Ahmadzais in an attack on the village of 
T!hdil* ■ 

They were fined Rs. 2,000 for letting the Tazi Khel come through 
their lands when they raided Thai, besides making good all the property 
stolen from the Thalwals, and an agreement to the following effect was 
then entered into with them 

We, the undersigned Maliks of the Kabal Khel tribe of the Vaziris, 
named Naorang, Lai Khan, Rahmat Shah, Daoran, Gulraz^ and Malang 
of the Miami Section, Pirzada and Pan of the Paipali Section, Mula 
^^Abdur Rahim, Salih Pir, Akbardin and Barat of the Saifali Section, and 
^^Bangi and Husen of the Malikshahi Section, now present before Lieut en- 
ant Cavagnari, Deputy Commissioner of Kohat, appear on behalf of the 
Kabal Khel and solicit pardon from the British Government for the raid 
on Thai committed by certain members of our tribe ; and we hereby agree 
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to bind ourselves to tbe performance of the terms demanded from us 
by the Government^ which are as follow ; — 

A fine of Rs. 2^000 having been imposed on the Kabal Khel 
tribe^ we promise to pay the same at Hangu within three days 
from the date of this agreement^ and as a guarantee of our good 
faith on this pointy we give the Maliks of the Zaiml3kht^ the Maliks 
^^of Biland Khel, and Malik Mahamad, Khojal Khel, Vazir, as 
sureties for the payment of the said fine witliin the stipulated 
period. 

2,nd . — Whereas the men of Thai paid 1,500 Kaball rupees to certain 
members of our tribe as ransom money for cattle carried off in 
the raid, we bind ourselves to pay that amount within 30 days^ 
time. The money to be paid subject to the oath of twelve elders 
of Thai, whom we have named to swear to the amount paid as 
ransom money to our tribe. 

3r^,— Whereas the Government has valued the Thai cattle carried off in 
the raid at 10 Rupees per head of kine aud 2 Rupees per head of 
sheep and goats, whether the same be young or old, male or female, 
we agree to pay the sum of Rs. 6,286 on account of compensa- 
^nion according to the statement of the men of Thai, subject to 
the oath of Thai elders accox'ding to the PathSn custom. Such 
cattle as have been retained by members of our tribe shall be 
paid for in 30 days^ time, and the balance carried off by the 
Tazl Khel Vazirls shall be compensated for in 90 days' time. 
We agree to the responsibility laid upon us to recover the same 
from the Tazi Khel. 

a a guarantee of our good faith in the performance of the 

terms of this agreement, we give the undermentioned men of 
our tribe as hostages to remain at KohSt during the pleasure 
the Government, and to be dealt with as may be ordered in 
the event of any breach of faith on the part of our tribe. 

525^. — The hostages are also a guarantee on the part- of the Kabal Khel, 
that no further act of hostility will be committed by that tribe 
^^in British territory, until the pending eases between the Vaziris 
^^and Turis shall have been brought under settlement." 


The names of the hostages taken on this occasion are 


Miami Section. 


Paipali Section. 


Saipbali Section. 


Malik Naorang. Pirzada. Papur. 

Ralimat Skah. Zalai. Guldad. 

G-ttlraz, Mdia Abdur Rahim. 

Lai Khan, 

Gulak. 

Khatt. Malikshahi section. 

MLlm&d. I 

Walu. 

Malang. Total“~18 bostages- 

Gbarib Sbab, 

The Miami section is the most powerful, and being nearest to Biland Khel 
is generally the most implicated in offences committed by the Ivabai 
Khel. For this reason the majority of hostages was taken from that 
section. 


Papur. 

Guldad. 

Mdia Abddr Rahim. 


Malikshahi section. 


BazgSl. 


Total — 18 hostages. 
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Cavaffnari, writing of the raid of the Vaziris in 1866 on the vil- 
la^ 0/ Thai, says ;— “ On the other hand, the Kabai Khel have of 
'Se years g veni great deal of trouble, especially on the Banu frontier 
« and the account tgainst them is long-standing and heavy Thnir 
“traV is principally in the Khost direction, and they do not suffer 
»as much as the^ other Vazirls by exclusion from trade with our territoiy^ 

“ But they have very valuable crops (ripe in April and May) beyond _ 
“village of Biland Kh§l, and the destniction of these would “fii^tloss 
“ of upwards of Ks. a0,000. In May they are almost 
sections, but in tbe autumn these ieturn,^^and the difficulty of pumsMnj^ 

them is consequently much greater then ^ 

On the 27th December 1871, Captain Johnstone, ®®P"6y 
Banu, reported as follows to the Commissioner, Derajat lou aie awaie 

“ that for years past the principal receivers ^f stolen cattk from _ 

“district have hem the Saifali section of the K.abal khel Vaziiis. It 
“ has been deemed necessary to coerce them in some way , 

“ as to check the plunder of British subjects They have 

“for a long period, and the authorities at Kohat have repeatedly e 

“requested to seize any property of the tribe in that distiic, . , 

“ comection with British territoiy is so slight that none has eyer 
“ and the blockade has not tended to do any good. Some other means then 
“ had to be devised to reach the desired object, and it was determined 
“Mahamad Hyat KhSn should make a 

“the object of frightening them into some kind of submission, withtheidea 
“that they were not living in such an inaccessible countiy^^^^ 

“fi-om hostile raids from here, especially with the aid of the Thd ^ms, 
“who were now in affiance with us. This duty Mahamad Hyat Khan 
“undertook, and accomplished it in a most adventurous and capable mannei, 
“and the mult was that the Jirga of the Kabai Khel arrived on the 
“ 25th December, and were presented to the Deputy Commissionei next day. 
“They brought 10 stolen camels to restore to their owners and lb sneep, 
“and Rs. 100 as a token of submission.’' . 

The Jirga agreed to the conditions entered m the following deed, wnicn 

^^^^We,”Milikd1n!^&c., and 38 others, being the whole Jirga of the 
“ Saifali, in person, on our own part, and as representing it on the part 01 
“whole tribe of Saifali, having presented ourselves with our own tree will 
“ and accord before Captain J. W. H. Johnstone, Deputy Commissioner ot 
“ the district of Banu, through KhSn Bahadur Mahamad HySt Khan, petition 
“ for and agree to the following conditions : — ^ . i +„ 

“ "Whereas certain persons of our tribe used for the purposes ^ 01 trade to 
“ purchase at cheap rates stolen property belonging to British subjects, and tor 
“ that reason our tribe was under the displeasure of and criminal in the eyes 
“ of the British Government j therefore to get pardon for our former misdeeds, 
“ we, being the heads of our tribe, according to the custom of ‘ Nanawat or 
“ otherwise, throwing ourselves on its mercy, have brought 40 sheep ot e 
“value of Rs. 200, and 10 camels, value Rs. 800, by way of peace-offenug, 
“ and we pray that this peace-offering and fine be accepted, and we be tor- 
“ given, and for the future we agree to the following terms _ 

« — No member of our tribe shall commit in British territory any heinous 
“offence, such as murder, robbery, &c., and we will, in so iar as we 
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can^ cheek the thieves of our tribe, and if any member should bring 
^^any stolen property from British territory, we will cause it to be 
^^returned, or the whole tribe will pay the value thereof, 

will not receive any property stolen from British territory from 
^^any other tribe, or allow it to be kept in our country; and if 
any one should bring such property into our country, we, without 
^‘the receipt of any ransom, will restore it, 

ZreL—We will not give shelter to any criminal guilty of a heinous olFeuce, 
such as a murderer or highway robber, or noted house-breaker 
‘‘ absconded from British territory. If we should do so, the Govern- 
ment is at liberty to levy from ns whatever fine may be suitable 
^^under the circumstances of the case. 
iifJi.—We also promise that if any British subjects should make a pursuit 
^^into our country for the recovery of stolen property or the appre- 
hensioii of criminals, we will not interfere with them, and they shall 
^‘be at liberty to seize the property or criminals anywhere outside 
our dwelling places and take them away, and we will assist such 
‘^pursuers. 

« any member of our tribe should commit an offence in British 

territory and be sentenced to punishment according to law, we will 
not in any way plead or petition for him. 

— We, in the carrying out of these conditions, are all severally and 
^^collectively responsible, all the members of the tribe being respon- 
sible severally and collectively for the act of each member of it ; and 
for whatever act which may be contrary to the agreement, the 
Government is at liberty to punish us, dealing with us as it does 
with other frontier tribes. 

« To prove that we have entered into this agreement willingly and 
seriously, we give as securities for the carrying out of it six persons, 
" Vazir British subjects, and eight persons, Saifalis of Kuram. If we 
act contrary to our agreement, these persons will see that it is 
carried out. 


“ Mani Klian 
“ Jumraz 


“Barak Khan 
“ Kipal Klian 


Securities of Alimadzai Vazlrls, 

... Spirkai 
... Khojal KheL 
... Mahamad KheL 
Securities of Umdrzai Vazlrls, 

... Baka KheL 
... Jam KheL 


“ Povandah Khan 


“Malik Din and Knstor 
“ Knzzadir and Momit 
“ Sohai and Narkum 
“ Boznk and G-hixlla 


... ... Malik Shall! 

Securities of Kuram, 


... Musa Khan KheL 
... Ditto. 

... Isakhel. 

... Buda KheL 


'Thesecuritiesof British territory bind fihemselves for Ihe period of one 
“ year. For the future our whole tribe binds itself to this agree- 
" ment for ever. 

f gj/J. Finally^ we request that if it so happens that a member of our tribe 

should, contrary to this agreement, commit a crime against a 
“ British subject, and we prove that we, without the assistance of 
" Government, cannot properly coerce him, then the Government, 
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“so far as it sees good, will assist us in coercing liim 

{James, Taylor, Chamberlain, Henderson, Cavagnan, Coke, Mac- 

lean^ Mahamad 

^ Two villages situated in a narrow glen to tire nortli-east of the Agror valley, 
SzEra, named Tarla and Ctla respectively. Fwm the ridge above them 
f capital view may be had of the TikrI valley, {ilaegregor.) 

^A^vUiie on right bank of Indus, opposite Torbela, 47 miles from HotiMardan. 

It contains 400 houses, and is inhabited by Alizai, Akazai, and Kanasai- 
Crtmanzais. The village is built of stone and mud, and is unwalled, but 
harthree towers. Water is plentiful from the river and the encamping. 
SLnd is good when the neighbouring hills are held. There is a ferry of two 
wrLi/over the Indus to Torbela, on the left bank. There is a route from 
this to Malka by Byle 4 miles, Mangalchar 3, Malka 20,— total ..7 miles. 
[B e Hew, Lockwood, Coxe,) 

^ A^^S^in Chaontra, Kohat district, on the left^bank of the Ban Nala, 
ttiaTcoSes down from Dama. It is near the Mula Marn range, beyond 
Lst) which is Dili Mela. It has 20 or 25 houses. Water is procured from 
a well in the Ban Nala; the people are of the Kuhkhel clan of Mandan 
Bamks. _{lloss.) 

A favorite watering place in the Sorl ravine, Bajanpar frontier, about 19 
miles west of BandttwEla. There is large pool of fair water here, the supply 
of which is said to be unfailing. The Sori here is broad, open, and there is 
sufficient space for 200 to 300 men to encamp, but a large force would have 
to occupy the open stony ground on the left bank. There are low hills on 
both side of the Nala, a short distance from its banks j forage in abundance, 
in the immediate vicinity, but no villages or cultivation. It is about 5 miles 
above the spot where the Jatru joins the Sori. {Davidson, Dance, Faget 
Bell.) 

ICACHAI ~ 

A valley of the KhetrSns, situated about half-way between the Eakni 

valley (lower portion) and that of BarkhSn. o-i i -j. 

It is bounded west by tbe Dhaolah Rob, and east by tbe Sukab; its 
drainage escapes first north-east, and eventually south-east, vid the easy pass 
of Hanki, and joins the Guji, a small stream draining into the_ Eakni. 

It is in a rather exposed position, having frequently received plunder- 
ing visits from the Maris and Bugtis, and is consequently lying unculti- 
vated. {Bavideon,) 

KACHAI—- ■ " ■ ' 

A group of villages in Ssmalzai, KohEt district, situated in a strong position 
between two ravines. There are 6 villages in all, Mir Asghar, Isakhel, 
Hasan Khel, Landi, Musa Khel, and Torawarl. Each of these is walled 
and has a tower. They have a great deal of cultivation, most of which 
is unimgated, but some is irrigated in the valley between the village a,nd 
the police post. These villages are beautifully situated, surrounded by hills 
in every direction) and have many fine trees round them.^ The position is 
a generally strong one, but there is a square tower on a hillock to the west 
which completely commands Isakhel and the land of Hasan Khel. Musa 
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Kliel and Torawari are also commanded by a high level-topped hill to the 
south-east. 

The villages have a population as follows : — 

Mtisa Khel ... 834 souls^ of whom 109 are adult males. 

Torawari ... ... 90 ,, „ 33 ,, 

Jangal or Isa Khel ... 350 ,, ,, 129 „ 

Hasan Khel ... 265 y, „ 91 ,, 

To the west/ about one mile, lies the shrine of Mir Habib. The road goes 
through a lane shaded by fine trees, picturesque glades, and past clear 
streams. The shrine is a Shla one, and is all painted over with pictures. 
Beyond the shrine is the head of the spring, and here a small basin has 
been constructed which is filled with fish. This is not held sacred, as small 
boys jump into it from a considerable height for money, and Europeans 
bathe in it. This place forms a most delightfiilly cool shady retreat in the 
hot weather from the glare of Kohat. These villages are much troubled 
by raids of the Mishtis. {Plomden^ Maegregor) 

KACHEH— 

A small village scattered over the hills in a pass in the Bang! Khel hills, 
Banu district, that joins the Ghasoi pass at Torkua choki, 5? miles below 
Bangali Sir and 8| miles above Kalabagh, by the Lun pass. There is 
plenty of good water in the pass, and wood and grass can be got from 
the Banglkhel, but there are no supplies j before their wheat is cut 
and ground, the people live chiefly on dried ^bher^ fruit and on suchbajra 
flour as each house has for its own consumption, and on the milk of their 
flocks. (Ross.) 

KACH WALA KACHI— 

A large valley of the Bozdars, situated about 6 to 8 miles north-west of 
Haranbor, on the right bank of the Luni, and fertilized by its perennial 
stream. It is cultivated by the JahanSnis chiefly (also by the Khianis 
and Shadimanis), and its soil being very fertile, produces an excellent spring 
crop. It is considered one of the best of the Bozdar Kachis. {Davidson,) 
KADA— 

A village in Yusafzai, Peshawar district, situated 2 miles north of Zeda, 
4 miles south of Maneri, and 1 mile south of Panjpir. The Badrai 
ravine flows from the north, and passes the village within 100 yards, sup- 
plying it with water. There are also 25 wells belonging to it. It con- 
tains 3 shops and 5 mosques. Its sections are Balar Khel, Panjpari, Taju 
Khel, and Zakaria Khel. The headman is Pazl Khan. {Lnmsdm,) 
KADAM— 

A village in the Peshawar district, situated at the entrance of the Khaibar 
pass, 15 miles from Peshawar, 80 from Jalalabad. Water is procured from 
the stream of the Khaibar, when it is not stopped by the Afridis. Grass is 
procurable, but forage for camels is scarce, and there is great danger of 
their being carried oif by the Afridis. It belongs to the Kuki Khels. 
Near this is the site of the battle in 1837 between Afghans and Sikhs, in 
which Harl Sing was killed. 

KADAM KHEL^ 

A village in Sam Ranizai, Swat, about 1 mile east of Dara, and 6 miles 
south-west from the crest of the Chargotai pass into Swat. It is said to 
contain 200 houses, and is inhabited by the All Khel section. {Aleemoola, 
Lockwood,) 
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KADAPAH— 

A village ia the Mohmand eountiy, situated about 18 miles north-west 
of Shabkadr, in the PeshSw-ar district. It contains 300 houses. There 
is no water here, that used being brought from a distance. This village 
is best known on account of a route through it from Peshawar to Lalpura, 
which goes by the name of Kadapa route. It cannot be said to be in any 
w’-ay preferable to the other routes from the Peshawar to the Jalalabgd 
valleys ; the road is not good, though there is a vague report that Azim 
Khan once brought guns by it. Supples are nowhere procurable, and water 
is scarce and brackish. {Aleemoola^ James^ Roughs leeoh) 

KIPAR DEHRI— 

A police post on the Peshawar border, 10 miles north-west of the canton- 
ment, placed about li mile in front of the villages of IC^far Dehri and 
Spin Sang to watch the debouchment of the TSrtara route. {Macgregor.) 
KiPAR KALA— 

A site on the top of the Khatak hills, near the village of Sidukhel, which 
was suggested by Captain Coke in 1855 as a favorable position for a sani- 
tarium. It is well supplied with water; the ground is open, and the spot 
is considered one of the coolest in the country. {Coke,) 

KAPAR EOT— Lab. 33° 10^ 49" ; Long. 70" 48' Elev. 4^004. 

The name given to a peak, or rather series of peaks, in the Vazlii hills, 
about miles due east of Bahadur Ehel, and about 17 miles north- 
east of Edwardesabad. It is so called from the striking resemblance it pre- 
sents to the ruins of a gigantic castle. The names Kafar Kot and Kala KafSr 
being applied throughout Afghanistan, Persia, and Balochistan to ^ any hill, 
or any ruins of a gigantic or striking nature, the origin of^ which is un- 
known to the natives. The Khataks say no one can get up it, and it cer- 
tainly would be difficult without some aid from ropes, &c. 

It is also called Laka Juna, from a story of a girl who ran away from her 
village to escape being married ; and having prayed that she might become 
a stone, her wish was granted, and the hill was in consequence called Laka 
(upright), Juna (maiden.) General Chamberlain once ascended nearly to 
the top. {Macgregor,) 

KAFAR KOT— Lat. 82" 30' 55%- Long. 71" 28';. Elev, 2,194. 

An ancient fort on the eastern slope of the Khasor range, in the Banu district, 
and overhanging the right bank of the Indus. Nothing is known of it ; tra- 
dition places its erection before the Mahamadan era. It consists of a number 
of towers bearing every mark of extreme antiquity, rising on the very summit 
of a mountain chain, with a dilapidated wall extending from them to the river. 

General Van Cortlandt was of opinion that an extensive fortress had 
once existed there, for all the way from the summit down to the plain, 
* reservoirs were cut in the rock in successive stages, one above another, 
such as are used to convey water by wheel- work to a height. 

Masson says regarding this place ; — Kafar Kot is believed by the natives 
^‘^to have existed before the Mahamadan invasion of India, The stones 
employed in its construction are represented to be of wonderful dimensions, 
I have been told by a gentleman who has visited it, that he did not consider 
it so ancient, as there are embrasures for artillery in the towers. The 
natives, in reply to this objection, affirm that the embrasures are modern 
additions. The fortress has long since been abandoned, owing, it is said, to 
water being distant,^^ 
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The road down the valley from Ktindal to C'mar Ehel passes through 
itj and is very difficult; the ascent from the north side is triflings but 
the descent from the fort to the river on the south is very considerable. The 
size of the fort originally must have been about that of Atak, It is built 
of a very hard limestone, all the blocks of which are hewn square. {Mmmny 
Van Cortlandt.) 

KiFARTANGf— 

A defile in the Khaibar pass, YSghistan, on the Shadi Bagadi road 
from JamrUd to All Masjid. Shah Zaman is said to have taken guns by 
the Khaibar, and the only portion of it which required making was at this 
spot, where it had to be cleared of stones. On the occasion of the forcing 
of the Khaibar by Sir Claude Wade in 1838, Lieutenant Maekeson went by 
the Shsdi BagSdi road with 600 men and two guns carried on elephants, 
and was attacked in force by the Afridis near Kafar Tangi, but he beat them 
off with a loss on his side of Skilled, 19 wounded. {Leech, Songh^ Wade, 
Maekeson,) 

■KISIN— ' ; 

A mountain valley which forms the northernmost part of the Hazara 
district. It commences a short distance from the Swati town of Balakot, 
at a point about 50 miles due north from Marl, and runs in a north- 
easterly direction for more than 60 miles. Its breadth is generally about 
20 miles. Its area is estimated to be 900 square miles, or about ^rd of the 
whole Hazara district. It is bounded on the south by Thsna Balakot, 
district Hazara; east by Kashmir territory; north by Kashmir Chilas ; 
and on the west by independent territory (KohistanTs and independent 
Swatis). In its physical features it consists of the inner slopes of two 
parallel mountain ranges, clad with perpetual snow, and ranging in height 
from 12,000 at the south entrance of the valley to 15,000 at its northern- 
most head. The drainage of these ranges forms the river Kunhar or 
Nainsukh, a wild foaming snow torrent which joins the Kishan Ganga 30 
miles south of the KagSn glen, and the Jhelam river further down. In 
the northern half of the glen no cultivation is possible. In the southern 
half the lower part of the mountain sides near the banks of the Kunhar 
are cultivated. The chief crop is Indian-eorn, sown in March and reaped in 
October. But the cultivation is sparse, only aggregating per cent, of 
the total area of the glen, and is of little value. 

The upper slopes of the mountains on each side of the Kunhar in the 
southern half of the glen, as well as the mountain slopes of the northern 
half are very valuable for pasture; and large quantities of sheep and 
buffaloes, as well as some small horses, are annually driven there to graze 
in the summer months. The greater part of the valley is beyond the 
influence of the autumnal rains which fall so heavily on the outer Hima- 
layas; but snow falls deeply throughout the valley in the winter months; 
and it is owing to the late period in summer at which this melts on the 
northern part of the valley, that that part is not cultivated. 

The population is said to be 22,000, or about 22 to the square mile; but 
in the winter months (November to April) the upper part of the valley 
is entirely uninhabited. The population consists of Syads and Gujats. 
The Gujars are a quiet, inoffensive race, and are the cultivators and head- 
men of the valley. The Syads are the proprietors ; they are not warlike, 
and their character is indifferent. They are much involved in debt, lazy, 
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inclined to intrigue^ and on "bad terms witli eaeli other. ^ At the same time 
they have great influence in the valley^ and whateYer is done in so remote 
and wild a tracts must be done through them, or not at all. There are iio 
police stations in the valley. 

The hill sides in parts are clothed with small deodar forests, and inferior 
Junes and other trees grow in large numbers. Large quantities of ghi are 
annually exported from the valley ; the demand for this article being so 
great that the traders of Hazara and Rawal Pindi themselves seek out the 
Gujars in the glen. 

After the first Sikh war Hazara belonged to Kashmir, but Gholah Sing 
induced the Darbir to give him other territory in the hills near Jamu in 
exchange, and Major Abbott was sent to take charge of the district. On 
arrival, he found four Syads (brothers) managing the valley for the Sikhs, 
and receiving half the revenue on condition of their paying the other half. 
These men’^s names were Syad ZamTn Shah, who held a half share of the 
management, Syads Fateh All Shah, Anwar Shah, and Mir Gul Shah, 
broth-ers who managed the other half. 

This arrangement had been made by the Nazim of Kashmir, Shekh 
Ghulam Mohi-u-dm, in 184.4, and was confirmed by Major Abbott on behalf 
of the Labor Darbar in 1847. 

On annexation, Major Abbott recommended that the grants made to 
the Syads by the Sikh Government should be upheld ; but in the autumn of 
185^ they set his authority at defiance. The reason of this conduct was on 
account of their disapproval of some measures Major Abbott introduced ^ 
it appears that under the Sikhs they did not themselves attend on the Nazim, 
nor furnish hostages; but Major Abbott attached a condition to their 
tenure of their ^jagirs,^ w., the attendance of one of the sons of each 
of the three Syads at the Deputy Commissioners station, as a pledge of the 
loyalty of their parents. 

This arrangement appears to have been very distasteful to the Syads, and 
early in 1852 Zamln Shah himself, while performing this duty of ^hazir- 
bashi,^ suddenly left the camp without asking permission, hut was brought 
back again. He was allowed to go away again on certain Maliks of Pakli 
becoming security for his loyalty, and on his leaving his sons in his place 
as a hostage. But the hostages of the Syads now became objects of suspi- 
cion, Major Abbott being of opinion that the Syads were only withheld from 
going into rebellion by their not being able to withdraw their sons, and by 
some other impediments thrown in their way. 

In 1852 the sons of Zamln Shah fled from Major AbbotPs camp, it is 
supposed by orders from their father, who was afraid that they might 
be called to account for some of his intrigues to raise the Dhunds against 
Government. The next step of the Syads was to address the following 
petition to Captain Abbott: — 

The two ^ purwanahs' you sent have been received and their con- 
tents understood. You write that, in consequence of our failing to 
attend when summoned to meet the Commissioner, and in consequence 
^^of the flight of our sons, with or without our orders, unless we attend, 
^^our "jagiiV will be recommended for confiscation. Respected Sir, be 
^*it known to you that our possessions comprised from the fii*st a fourth 
share of the whole of Pakli. Some of these possessions, owing to 
the extravagant expenditure of our ancestors, were mortgaged, some 
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incumbrance; and we subsisted on them until the time of 
et ^ tenth share from the mortg^ag-ees. 

c< aS ^nii’ty4hree years we never met the Sikhs; nor submitted to them. 
^^Atterwards the Kardar of the Raja of Jamu began to oppress uS; and we^ 

1 sword; brought under subjection the villages of 

(c Kagan. In consequence of this the Nazim of Kashmir having 

U boundary of the country assigned to us in "jagir;" all above the 

village of Kharari; and thus our differences were amicably settled. This 
settlement was come to before the capture of Labor. After thiS; when the 
^^rule of the English was introduced; the fame of their reputation and justice 
and benevolence; and hatred of fraud; spread far and widc; and from a feeling 
^01 confidence we gave in our adherence to the Government; and bowing our 
necks to the yoke of obedience guided our loins for service. As you are 
yourself aware; in the time of Chatr Singes rebellion; we slept during 8 
"months in attendance on yon on the bare earth. All the people of this 
" country were faithless, while we acquitted ourselves of our duty. In return 
"for this signal service, on the faith of low-born tale bearers, we were un- 
" justly rewarded with harsh imprisonment; and when on the first year we 
" gave in our adherence to the British Government in Hazara, we received 
" half the villages of our estate in jagir,^ and were ordered to pay revenue 
^^^for the rest to Government, Owing to the reputation of the British 
" Government; we were contented to receive the half as our ^jagir.^ The half 
^assigned, was expended in providing expenses for our sons ordered to 
" remain in the presence, and for the dog-like door-keepers, and the bribe- 
loving ^ kardars.-' This also we submitted to, for we held that our reputation 
" and name were at stake, and we made sacrifices and lived upon small means 
provide for their expenditure. Until the Sahib had spread dissension 
" among us, he is himself aware that we remained during three years in his 
" Court for the settlement of our differences, and no discrimination of right 
" from^ wrong was made. Our own tenants surrounded us in the durbar, 
barking like curs at the instigation of the Sahib. The name of a ^jagir^ 

" no longer remained to us, for our zemindars, prompted by the Sahib, deserted 
us ; if any one of them appealed to our name, he was punished by the Sahib. 
Our sons, who were in attendance on the presence, were compelled to fly 
"from starvation. We had no means of our own to send them cash, and no 
"funds were given to them from the Government treasury. Owing to the 
"fault committed by our sons of tender age and youthful inexperience in 
" fleeing from the presence, we now fear for our lives. Our name and the 
"character of our family are in danger, and we saw no prospect of justice, 

" and we have therefore determined to stand aloof, both on account of our 
" former and present ofiences. With you as masters, it now rests to decide. 
"If you are willing to have the lands of this glen to us according to the 
"terms of the grant of the Nazim of Kashmir for our maintenance, 
it is well, and according to the saying of the wise ; ^ Neither this 
" assembly, nor this cup-bearer, nor this cup will remain, but the fame of 
"your liberality will endure.^ We will sit down quietly and cultivate our 
land. The whole of the Panjab and Labor and Khorasan are under the 
rule of the English. 

" If you leave this plot of rocky soil undisturbed, it will be no loss to yon. 
"The whole revenue of this district amounts to Rs. 4,000. If, which God 
"forbid; this does not meet your concurrence, let us be honored with a reply. 
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we perceive that we have power to remain, we shall strengthen ourselves 
^^and remain firm, and if we have not power to remain, we shall flee to some 
other country, and you can place our enemies and ill-wishers in our places 
^Hhey will serve you with fidelity and zeal. 

Many countries, through the blessing of God, have we for our inheritance, 
for example, Chiles and Kashgar and Kohistin and Alibi and Swit and Kho- 
^^rasan and Kunar and Mashad and Bokhara, to the boundary of Maka Sharif 
^^are ours. God has given them to us ; the right to kingdoms is from the 
everlasting God, besides him we have no helper, nor is there any other. 
To die for want of meat is better than to submit to the butcher's impor- 
^^tunlties for payment ; to forego the favor of the great is better than to 
submit to the rebuffs of the door-keepers. 

In the disappointment and bitterness of our hearts we have given utter- 
'^anee to some words of complaint for which you will pardon us. We do not 
‘despair, hut still entertain hope from yon. If you require our services, send 
^^some person of confidence in whom we place trust ; let him dispel our fears ; 
whatever be your pleasure we will obey. Our sons have left your durbar 
owing to their childish apprehensions. You have styled us rebels 
^^in your ^parwana,^ and from an unfounded aspersion we have great 
fear in our hearts. You are wise and experienced. With regard to your 
writing to Labor to recommend the resumption of our ^jagir,^ you know 
^^that before referring to Labor you had confiscated my ‘jagir/ It is for 
^^our advantage that you should write to Labor for these; then will be an 
enquiry into the right and the wrong. for two months we re- 

mained in prison ; after that, either by an order from Labor or by your 
^^own compassion, we were released ; then again at the instigation of Gholsb 
Sing we were kept six months under surveillance, and after all this we did 
not fail in our duty and service by the Almighty ^ there is no justice in 

Major Abbott reported regarding this curious petition, that the claim of the 
Syads to the revenue of Ksgan as an ancestral right was as unfounded as 
those of other Wirasatdars. They were owners of a few villages in Ksgan, 
^Hhe rest appertaining to Sw§tis and Pathins. They were in fact village 
^^‘maliks' in an independent valley when the Sikhs conquered HazSra. 
"‘'The Sikhs collected the revenue of Kagan without their aid. Their con- 
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As to the hardship of his having been seized and imprisoned in the act of . 
throwing off his allegiance bj secret flight to his monntain, he is well aware 
that those who first granted him his ^jagir^ would have blown him from a 
gun for the same offence. He for a long time (up to June last) professed 
that the lenity of the Government to him on that occasion had purchased 
^^ him soul and body. 

On being released from this imprisonment, it was intimated to him 
that he must remain near my person until the completion of the Jamu ex- 
^^'pedition against Chilas, which it was so much his interest to disconcert. 
He remained some days unguarded. But one night, when I was marching to 
Agror, he again attempted his escape. Being missed by me in making the 
night rounds, he was pursued and recaptured, and from that time to the 
completion of the Chilas expedition, although he was not a prisoner, he was 
watched. Had he got free, the Chilas invasion would almost certainly have 
been defeated. He was then allowed to return to his valley on security. 

He served like all other zamindars of Hazara Under my orders at 
Nara during the rebellion, and I had no cause of dissatisfaction with him, but 
he was well paid and handsomely treated, receiving a rupee a day for himself 
and pay for 100 matehlockmen for about eight months, during which period 
he was scarcely under fire. He has in fact received many benefits from the 
Government, and has not a single solid plea of complaint. 

^^An amusing instance of this is given in his charge against me of 
delay in the settlement of his dispute with Fateh All Shah. The jagir 
^^had been equally bestowed upon both, but Fateh Ali Shah had ailow- 
^^ed him to take a portion of his own share, with a view, apparently, 
^^of consolidating their strength by making him their head. They had 
afterwards quarrelled, and Fateh Ali Shah had reclaimed his gift, to 
which he had an undoubted legal right, the transfer having never been 
"sanctioned by the Government. A speedy settlement of their dispute 
" would have been a speedy privation of the writer of the complaint of his 
" illegal holding. 

Another plea of provocation alleged by him is that he endeavored to 
corrupt my court by bribes to the ^ muiishis^ and ^ chaprasis,^ a court in 
" which every zamindar or rayat present has personal access to me/^ 

Colonel Mackeson forwarded the petition to the Board of Administration 
with the following remarks : — " The letter of the Syads is filled with com- 
" plaints of ill-treatment and ill-requited services, assumes a tone of de- 
" fiance, and at the same time betrays much fear. They demand that they 
" be allowed to hold K§gan under the terms of the ^ parwanaV of the 
" Nazim of Kashmir ; otherwise, if they think they have strength, they 
" will hold it on their own account, or they will flee to other countries. 
" They end by saying they have been much frightened ; that if we will 
" send to them persons whom they trust they will conform to our wishes, 
I have requested Major Abbott to answer this letter, although doing so is 
" much opposed to his own views. 

"The original grant of Kagan to the Syads, conferred by Major Abbott 
"when Boundary Commissioner, in October 1847, in the time of the Sikhs, 
" which has never been resumed, allotted the eight villages of Kagan in 
"farm to the Syads for Rs. 4,360 (no term of years fixed), and authorized 
"their retaining one-half; the collections to be equally divided between 
" Zamln Shah and Fateh Ali, as heads of the Syads of Kagan. They were 
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enjoined to look well after the president j o£ the people, and to see that no 
^‘^one was oppressed. The grounds of the grant of the ‘‘jagir’^ were that, 
whereas they had before remained aloof, they had now come in and agreed 
^^to pay revenue, and in consideration of their coming in and paying 
revenue, the ' jagir’ was conferred, with the conditiou that a brother or 
son of each of the Syads should always remain in attendance at the fort 
Harkishangarh. 

Since the date of this grant, there has been a re-distribution of the 
" jagir" by Major Abbott. Fateh Ali and Anwar Shah received a third 
part, or the two villages of Kagan Khas and Manowar Shah, that of 
Gadhai, value Es. 755, while Zamiu retained — 

Es. Es* 

Gidhiil ... ... 350 Balungl ... ... 230 

Jared ... ... 250 Sangar ... ... 255 

BelaKawai ...300 Angrar ... . ...250 

About three years ago, over-exaction and extortion was proved against 
Fateh All and Anwar, and from that time the leases of the villages, out 
^^of which they get their ^jagir,^ have been given to the ^ zemindars,*^ and 
"'they pay direct to the ' Kardar' of Pakli. Zamin Shah continues to hold 
"'his lease, but the 'jirga^ now here, who dared not come in until Zamin 
Shah sent them for the purpose of getting the leases of Zamin ShalPs vil- 
lages, and they ascribe his going into rebellion in great measure to this 
"'cause. 

" The 'zemindars^ had heard that in other parts of Hazara the 'jagirdaiV 
had been compelled to restrict their collections to what was considered by 
"'the Deputy Commissioner a fair assessment, and they complained that 
"'they had been made over to the mercy of a "jagirdar^ and farmer of Gov- 
"'ernment revenue. On the principle that we are bound to protect the 
rights of those from whom we take revenue. Major Abbott had no alterna- 
"' tive but to listen to the complaints of the ' zemindars,^ and redress their 
"'grievances. When we first entered Hazara, little was known of the state 
"'of these remote glens. The Syads had previously engaged with the Nazim 
of Kashmir for the revenues of Kagan. Able and crafty, they came for- 
ward ; the " zemindars^ of ‘ Kagan^ did not. A settlement of the frontier 
"" on any terms was what pressed. Tims the rights of the Swatl ' zemindars" 
"" were not at the time discovered. When discovered, it was found that, first 
" Shekh Gholam Mohi-ti-din, and afterwards we, had promoted to power 
""parties who were otherwise uninfluential, and had put up a third party be- 
"" tween the Government and the " zemindars." 

"I do not think that this interference alone would have driven the Syads 
reform had been partially efieeted in the "jagir" 
tf Anwar Shah, and in operation for three years without 

""rebellion ; but the fear of personal restraint and imprisonment and banish- 

hostages and watching them, 
nlled^ the^ cup to overflowing. There may also have been the fear of 
enquiry into intrigues with the Dhunds and others beyond and in our 
irontier, of which at present nothing tangible has been discovered. 

"The question remains— What is to be done? Here we have a remote 
mountain glen with eight villages, the whole net revenue under Es. 4,000, 
m which snow lies for eight months in the year, when it is accessible by one 
road only , and that can be defended by a few men against an army. Are 
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" we to send troops against this place in order that a few 'zemindars/ whose 
'allegiance to us may be for their own objects only^ may tyrannise over 
" their Gujars instead of the Syads ? If the Syads are ejected and driven 
"beyond the border into Chilas, which is the easiest part of the operation, 

" will the Swatis be able to hold our frontier against Chilas ? Possibly they 
"may. Or are we to have a post in this inaccessible region, where it will be 
"isolated and unable keep up its communication? All these matters 
“ should be considered before we indulge our philanthropic views in favor of 
"righting the oppressed, who may often be as well off under their petty 
"tyrants, held in cheek by other neighbouring petty tyrants, as they 
" would be under our rule. I admit that the Swatis, bound to conform to 
"our assessments, will be less likely to tyrannise over the Gujars than were 
"the Syads to tyrannise over them and the Gajars ; but in effecting this 
"slight reform we may lose much valuable life, and peril the reputation of 
" our arms in places where all our superioriiy of science and power of 
" artillery avails us nothing. 

" This, however, is not the whole question. The other ' jagirdars’ of Hazara 
"feel that their influence and undue influence, has been restricted by our 
" interference. Those who have yet any authority or influence to lose, and 
" those who have already been deprived of authority, will alike watch the 
“issue of this question j and, under this view of the subject, I see no 
" course open to us but to complete what Major Abbott has begun. Gener- 
" ally speaking, as a body, these ' jagirdars’ are too insignificant and too 
" nninfluential to be entrusted with any discretionary power over our sub- 
"jects. I would therefore make the one system of collection throuo-h 
"us universal, and when the position of any frontier 'jagirdar’ has to be 
" separately considered, I would compensate those whose influence it may 
"be important to keep up by an additional allowance, avowedly in lieu of the 
"poorer gratuitous services they claimed from the zemindars. 

“ I would propose, in the event of the Syads coming in, to leave th e m 
" in possession of their land in Kagan, but to warn them that their ‘ jagirs’ 

" have been forfeited, and that we shall in future collect the revenue of Kagan 
"through the 'zemindars.'’ I prefer this plan, if it can be effected, to driving 
"the Syads out of Kagan and into Ghilas or Alahl, for we should then 
"probably have to defend Kagan against the Chilasls or Swatis of Alahl. 

"Had there been any danger of invasion and aggressive measures 
" from the Syads, I should have made a requisition for troops on Rawal Pindi *, 

" but as this danger does not exist, and the Board are much better informed! 

"from previous correspondence on the previous state of Hazara, than I am! 

" and can better trace events to their origin, I have deemed it more prudent 
"to leave them unfettered in this respect. If they concur in my view, that 
"we can no longer defer a display of our strength in Hazara, in order to 
"avert still greater troubles hereafter, I shall feel obliged by their making 
" an immediate requisition on the military authorities at Rawal Pindi for 
"the despatch forthwith to Hazara of one regiment of native infantry and 
" the corps of irregular cavalry about to proceed in the ensuing relief to Pesha- 
" war. With this force Major Abbott could proceed at once into the open 
"valley of Pakli, and there encamp, and by means of the Tnilit.ia of Pakll, 

"aided, if deemed expedient, by the levies of Sultan Husen, effect the i 

" expulsion from Kagan of the Syads, or the reducing them to terms. The 
“remainder of the force named in my despatches of the 13 th and 17 th 
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“instant to your address should follow this detachment with as little dekv 

“as possible. 

All troops and camp-followers sent into HazSra on service should 
come provided with posteen and warm gloves and stockings, for, while the 
days are hot, the cold winds blow down the valleys at night with piereino 
who are thinly clothed, are sure toget'ehill, followed by 

+T, Administration in reply, informed Colonel Maekeson that 

they did not wish to tie hiin down as to the terms to be granted to Zamin 
Shah, and by no means desired that that individual should profit bv his 
recusancy. If Government could hold KSgan without the constant 
recurrence of events, such as had lately been reported, well and good; if not 
It were far better and more creditable to forego every rupee of revenue 
and leave th^e management of KSgan to those who could hold it, whether 
Syads or the heads of the village communities. 

* j Syads" petition, which Colonel Maekeson directed Maior 
Abbott to send, was Your letter has been received ; your children iJve 
^^aeted foolishly in leaving the durbar without perraissiL, but you, their 
parents, write more foolishly than they have acted. ^ 

You ask that the lands of the glen of Kagan be allowed for your main- 

« Yon'^h'^ t^ie'pavwana’ of the Nazim of Kashmir. 

You have forfeited by your conduct all claim to confidence, and ‘iao-irs’ 
“are for those only who are trusted. 

*ff your remaining in Kagan without the permission of the Govern- 

« > I of Kashmir, who is not be- 

yond obedience and submission to the orders of the British GovernmeS 
and you would be brought a prisoner to Harkishangarh. But the British 
Government has no wish to imprison you or your sons, is too powfrful to 
cc own 'zemindars," and would fain spare its subieci to 

™®®^y that an army would bring upon"^ it If 

therefore you are w^e, take this opportunity of sealing your suWssion bv 
coming in, on which condition you will be allowed to Remain to Kao-an 
Gike others m possession of your ‘duftar." The Government will toketS 
own me^uies in future to realize the revenue of every villao'e in that 
valley through the headman of each village, who will eniov tW 

"X.” "p Mr? s 

The reply of the Syads was, that it was because they found it imnossihk 
“4 tai* =^p.«s« to tlfeir sooVaoTSli 

militia and the Jama troops, and the resonrppa n-P Krafi. n 

Jpie'S"! SpsXf tS 

leave theTalk “ ^ they would 
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The insolent tenor of this reply made it evident that it would be impolitic ^ 

any longer to adhere to measures of a conciliatory nature with such windbags. 

It was therefore determined to proceed against them, and Colonel Mackeson 
went to Moxafarabad to see that active preparations were carried on by the 
Kashmir authorities for the co-operation they were ordered to undertake. 

The forces which were assembled for the purpose of coercing the Syads 
appear to have consisted of— 

2 Dogra regiments and 2 guns of MahSrSja Ghulab Sing, about 
1,200 men, at Mozafarab^d. 

6 companies of ESwal Pindi police, 400 at Msnsera. 

1 company of the Sati tribe, about 70, in Pakli, 

150 Hazara police, under Mans war Sh§h at Mozafarabgd. 

Levies of Agror and Bogarmang under Ata Mahamad, in Pakli. 

„ of Balakot and Pakli, at Balakot. 

,, of Mansera under MahSmud Husenof Gartu Hatitula,atGartu. 

„ of Sultan Husen, of Mozafarabsd. 

3, of Fateh Mahamad of Ghori, at Ghoii. 

„ of Slier Ahmad of Kama, at Kama. 

I cannot ascertain the individual strength of these levies, but they are 
stated to have been about 8,500 in all, so that the whole force must have 
been about 5,320. 

Major Abbott was placed in Pakli to superintend the advance of the 
western columns, and Lieutenant Pearse was at MozafarabSd with Colonel 
Mackeson. 

The Pakli and Bogarmang levies being reported very disaffected, Colonel 
Mackeson considered it essential, in the first instance, to advance with those 
from the west, in order to show those of the east a good example; and with 
this view the levies of Sultan Husen of MozafarSbad were first put in 
motion; while Major Abbott was directed to move between Pakli and 
Balakot, to urge on the departure of the western auxiliaries. 

Sultan Husen advanced from Mozafaribad on the 12th November 1852, and 
; reached the Sangar pass on the 14th, marching by Ghori and Kajkot, 

I where he was .joined on the 13th by Lieutenant Pearse and a regiment of 

,4". ■ Dogras. 

Meanwhile, Mahamad Amin had advanced from Garhl Habibula on the ‘ 
left bank of the Kunar river, which leaving at below Dehri he climbed 
a spur to the Sangar Gali, and met Lieutenant Pearse there on the 14th. 

On arrival at this place, Lieutenant Pearse received the submission of 
. Ahmad Shah, brother of Zamin Shah, and received a report that Zamln 

t Shah was at Ganul with a small force of 100 men, and meant to dispute 

the paths to that place. On this it was at once determined to attack Ganul, 

? and accordingly, having left a guard of 50 men on the top of the pass 

f to maintain his communication with Mozafarahad, Lieutenant Pearse ad- 

vanced in three columns. The right under Mahamad Amm advanced along 
a spur to the north, so as to command Ganul from this side, the centre con- 
sisting of the Dogra regiment, and some Hazara police advanced under 
Lieutenant Pearse straight down the glen by the path, and the left under 
Sultan Husen marched along the southern spur of the valley, so as to come 
down on the village from this direction. These columns, however, did not 
advance from the top of the pass till 2 r. M., and as they all lost their 
way, night came on when they were about 2 miles from GanuL Next 
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]jful thouglit better of his intention to tight, and had retreated to the village 
of Kowa?, 8 miles further on. 

While Lieutenant Pearso was making these mo^'ements, Fateh Mahamad 
Khan of Ghori had advanced to the Bedi Gali so as to eomniand the Bhunja 
glen, and Slier A.hmad of Kama had been directed to oeenpy the Darawar 
pass immediately above Kagan Khas. When therefore Zamlu Sliah fled. 
Lieutenant Pearse sent an order to Fateh Mahamad to head him by seizing 
the bridge over the river at Jaraid, and directed Mahamad Amin to follow 
him to Kowai. However Zamln Shah did not wait even here, but again 
escaped. 

The Balakot and Pakli column also advanced on the loth, and the other 
Dogra regiment having arrived at Mozafarabsd, Colonel iMackesoii lost no 
time in pushing them on to Balakot to co-operate with Lieutenant Pearse. 
The Bogarmang column, which was to have advanced and entered the 
Kagan valley at Belag, for some reason did not do so. 

The Syads then retreated and hung about Sum, Paras, and Jaraid. and as 
all the columns of the west which should have been up in their places at 
Kowai and Belag had not arrived, Lieutenant Pearse did not attack them for 
fear of driving them to retreat to Upper Hazara, where it would be difflcult 
to follow them. 

On the 15th Zamln Shah wwote to Lieutenant Pearse, offering to send in 
his sons, but in the evening he destroyed the bridge at Paras, an operation he 
was enabled to perform because of the Balakot and Bogarmang columns 
not having come up. 

On the 16th Lieutenant Pearse moved with 200 men of Mahamad Amines 
levies to Paras to repair the bridge, Sultan Husen taking uj) his position 
at Kowai with his levies, 1,200 strong. Lieutenant Pearse now heard from 
Fateh Mahamad, whom he had ordered to seize the bridge at Jaraid, that 
Fateh All Shah had taken up a strong position there, and he did not feel 
strong enough to attack him. On this Lieutenant Pearse at once directed 
Manawar Shah, with 100 Hazara police and the rest of Alahamad Amines 
levies, to march on Jaraid. On the 17th Lieutenant Pearse heard that the 
Syads had determined on holding Sum, and believing rightly that the Balakot 
column would that day reach Belag and Paras, he made the following disposi- 
tions for their attack, Sfiltan Husen with 500 men was to advance on the 
front of the village; Fateh Mahamad with 500 of his own men and iOO of 
Hazara police was to move by Jaraid and Duna, m\d come down on it from 
the north-east, while the Pakli, Balakot and Bogarmang levies were to 
advance from Belag to the west of the village. 

In support he had the Dogra regiment at Kowai and Mahamad Amin 
at Paras, while two columns were to try and cut off his retreat to Kagan, 
700 men of Sultan HuseiFs levies at Jaraid, and 800 of Mahamad 
Amines at Ksgan. 

These movements were to have taken place on the 20th, but on the 19th 
Zamln Shah surrendered to Lieutenant Pearse on receiving that officer's 
assurance that his life would be spared. 

Fateh All Shah and Anwar Shah managed to escape to Kagan, owing 
to Fateh Mahamad KhHn, Bhambas, not having obeyed the orders sent him 
to hold the Jaraid bridge. 

On the 20th Major Abbott arrived and toot command^ and the disposition 
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of the forces then were : on the right bank of the river^ opposite Paras, were 
the levies of Pakli, Balakot, and Agror. At Bela about 800 men. At Jaraid 
Sy^ Manawar Shah with 60 matchlockmeu ; on the left bank of the 

Nainsuk^ at Saiigar^ 1 ompany of Jam^a troops. At Kola^ a guard of 20 
men. At Gfil 7 companies of JamU troops. At ICowai the levies of 
Sultsn Husen, estimated at from 1,000 to 3,000 men, 3 companies of Jamtl 
U-oops^ the Sati company, and a company of Bawal Pindl police, with two 
Zamburaks. At Paras about 300 of Amin Klian^s levies and about 300 
of the Kundi levies. At Bhunja Fateh. Mahamad^s force, rated at 500 men, 
and at Balakot, the base of the operations, 7 companies of the Jamu regi- 
ment, with 2 mountain guns and 2 mountain pieces. Lieutenant Hodson, 
of the Guide Corps, was meanwhile left in Pakli to superintend the forward- 
ing of supplies to the front. 

On hearing of_ the ^flight of Fateh Ali and Anwar Shah, Major Abbott 
ordered the Pakli levies to advance on Kagan, but on going himself after- 
wards to Garai he found that Ata Mahamad of Agror, and Mahamad Amin 
of Garhi, had not obeyed his orders. This, however, did not so much 
matter, as Fateh Ali Shah came in and surrendered on the 25th, though 
Anwar Shah fled to Kohistan. 

The two chief Syads having surrendered, and there being no likeli- 
hood of further opposition, the forces were withdrawn, and His Excellency 
the Governor General expressed his opinion that Lieutenant Colonel 
Maekeson was entitled to very high credit for the boldness, judgment, and 
promptitude with w^hich he resolved upon an immediate movement upon 
Kagan, and executed his resolution. His Excellency also expressed his 
approbation of the manner in which the subordinate duties were conducted 
by tbe other officers, and especially of the spirit and activity evinced by 
Lieutenant Pearse. To all these officers the thanks of the Government 
were given. 

The Governor General in Council hoped that the moral effect of these 
prompt measures taken against the Syads of Kagan would be of value to 
the Government, and would deter ill-affected persons in Hazara from turbu- 
lent attempts to resist the authority of the Government. 

For the future management of Kag'an, three alternatives were suggested, 
namely, direct management by thanas" at an annual expense of Es. 20,000, 
the transfer of the valley to Maharaja Gliulab Sing, or the appointment of 
another Jagirdar. 

Regarding these, His Lordship in Council was of opinion that the intro- 
duction of direct management into Kagan was inexpedient, because the 
valley would have to be left to the care of a native official, who was very likely 
to abuse his power, and who, if he should do so, would involve the Govern- 
ment in a troublesome and costly dispute with the people of a distant, diffi- 
cult, and worthless corner. This was greatly strengthened by the statement 
made, that direct management would cost Rs. 20,000 a year, that is to say, 
that the British Government would have to spend upon the management of 
Kagan every year a sum equal to eight years of its revenue, in order to 
introduce a system which rendered a conflict with the people ten times 
more probable than it was before. 

To the suggestion that the valley should be made over to Maharaja, 
Ghulab Sing, His Lordship in Council objected still more. With the 
knowledge in his possession of the government of the Maharaja, nothing 
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would induce the Governor General in Council to cunseul to the imneier- 
ence of any British subjects from the Government of the Honorable 
Company to the sovereignty of Maharaja Ghillab Sing. 

The bestowal of Kagan in ^jagir' as before on some person more 
trustworthy than the Syads, or the formation of a settlement with the 
Maliks of villages^ either separately or through the intervention of some 
one person, were the plans to which the Governor General in Council gave 
the preference, and he thought a British oiScer might once a year visit the 
valley if the settlement were made with the Maliks, and at all other times 
they should be left to themselves. 

Mir Gul Shah, who was the first to submit, was guaranteed tbe main- 
tenance of his ^jagir.-^ Though Mir Gul^ Shah was as guilty as the rest 
of the Syads, it was urged by the Commissioner that strict faith should be 
kept with him; the Board "of Administration took the same view’', and 
directed the maintenance of his ' jagir,^ which order the Supreme Govern- 
ment confirmed. The ^jagirs^ of his brothers Syad Zamln Shah, Anwar Shah,, 
and Fateh Ali Shah were resumed, but their ‘'wirasat'* rights were not 
interfered with. They were directed to reside for three years in Pakli, 
and informed that they would be permitted to return to Ksigan at the 
expiration of that time, provided that they themselves were loyal and well 
conducted, and that the valley of Kagan remained submissive and tranquil. 
It should also be recorded that the Government of India afterwards 
exonerated the Syads from the guilt of rebellion, on a review of all the 
circumstances connected with their case. 

The Board of Administration then gave the following directions for the 
future management of the valley, and the Supreme Government approved 
of them, viz.f that the glen of Ksgan should be made over to the charge of 
a selected jagirdar/ who was to be required to pay such nominal tribute 
tbe Commissioner of Pesbawar might determine ; but as a moral check 
on him it was to be distinctly recorded that the ^jagir^ would only be 
continued so long as he managed the country to our satisfaction; that 
should he notoriously ill-treat and oppress the people he would forfeit his 
claim to retain it; but, on the other hand, if he satisfied us with his loyalty 
d kindly conduct to the people, that on his death the Government would 
continue it to that individual of his family, whether son, brother, or other 
male relative, who might be considered best fitted to manage it, and fulfil 
the duties of tbe tenures. 

Major Abbott left Hazara in April 1853, and was succeeded by Major 
Edwardes, who proceeded at once to Kagan to carry out the above orders ; 
he razed the fort of Anwar Shah ; he withdrew the Government Hhanas f 
he re-settled the revenue;- defined and improved the ^jagir^ upheld to 
Mar Gal Shah; and created new revenue assignments having for their 
object the enlistment of the people on the side of Government. 

The revenue of Kagan, says Captain Wace in his report on the settle- 
ment of this valley, was thus re-settled — Setting aside the former 

farmers of the revenue, and the system connected with them, the Deputy 
Commissioner made a registry of every piece of land in Kagan, and the 


rent each paid. 


result gave a gross rent, ali dues included, 


Es. 10,059-15-0. Some vexatious cesses being abolished, and the rates on 
'Hand being modified where needed, the gross rent was reduced (by a total 
reduction of Es* 994-1-11) to Es. 9,065-1^-1, 
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assessment was Es. 8^385-8-0^ of vvliich Ks. 1^859 
went to tlie Syads in / jagir/ Es* 290 went to Maliks and cesses^, and only 
Rs. 1^286-8-0 was paid to Government. Of the gross proprietary proceeds 
" (Es. 9j065-13-l) ascertained by Major Edwardes^ he now (June 1853) 
declared Es. 3^530 to be the Goveimment share; and assessed it in cash 
^^directly on each proprietor (allowing even the exiled Syads to engage for 
^Hhe assessments of their proprietary lands). Of the total assessed revenue 
(Rs. 3;530); he directed Es. 1;800 (Rs. 563-8-0 more than before) to be 
paid annually to Government^ and assigned to various parties Es. 1,730 as 
follows 

fc,)—M.iv Gul Shah^s ^jagir/ which Government had upheld, was ascer- 
tained to be worth Es. 310. This Major Edwardes increased to Es. 500. 
To four Maliks who had specially assisted him he assigned Es. 145, and 
the remaining Es. 1,085 were formed into what was termed a good ser- 
vice fund, and directed to be paid to all landed proprietors, of whatever 
class, in the ratio of their shares, so long as ^ unbroken peace prevailed.-^ 

October 1855, the term of the Syads’ exile having expired. 
Major Edwardes, then Commissioner of Peshawar, proceeded to Balakot, 
and with the sanction of the Chief Commissioner gave the Syads leave to 
return to Kagan. In reporting his proceedings he made the following 
proposals for pensions to the chief Syads 

^ I recommend that some small cash pensions be now given to the three 
chief Syads, Zaraln Shah, Fateh All Shah, and Anwar Shsh, on grounds 
of policy. It was to he regretted that a promise was ever made to the Syads 
that they should return after three years. It would, I have always thought, 
^V have been better to have banished them for ever from the glen which they 
have disturbed. But the promise having been made, and strictly redeemed, 
it is only prudent to make the Syads as content in their former Alsatia as 
we reasonably can. However much we may have broken their power in 
Ksgan, they still remain the spiritual ^ pirs,^ and therefore political agita- 
tors of the adjacent independent tribes, and it is better they should be 
content than hungry.^ Then, after pointing out that— 

P. anm. P. anm, 

^^ (1.) Zamin Shah^s income had been reduced from Es. 1,982 to 999, 

(2.) Fateh All Shah’s ditto ditto „ 950 to 546, 

^‘^ (3.) Anwar Shah^s ditto ditto „ 950 to 546, 

he proposed that Es. 1,000 of the Es. 1,800 paid in net revenue by Kagan 
to Government should be assigned in pensions to these Syads as follows 

(1.) to Zamln Shah and his brother > ^ C Zamm Shah got f or 333 

Naubat Shah ... ... J ' (.Naubat Shah got ^ or 167 

‘^^ (2.) to Fateh All Shah ... „ 250 

(8.) to Anwar Shah ... ,, 250 


Total . . . Es. 1,000 pensions, 

thus leaving only Rs. 800 per annum profit to Government from the valley, 
(e.J — The Chief Commissioner^ in forwarding Major Edwardes^ report 
above described to the Supreme Government, remarked — ^ The Chief Com- 
missioner trusts that the mode in w^hich the exiled Syads have been 
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« reinstated will be approved. The existing settlement appears appropriate/ and 
“ equitable to all parties. In regard to the pensions, the Chief Commissioner 
« would beg to recommend the grant of pensions, amounting to Es. 1,000 
“ per annum, to be distributed among the Syads in the proportions proposed 
“ by Major Edwardes. The remaining Syad, Mir Gul Shah, not having been 
“ exiled, and being comparatively affluent, is not considered to be in need of 
“ a pension. The revenues of the valley are more than sufficient to pay these 
pensions. Ey the recent settlement, the Government s net receipts, afcer all 
“ deductions, were augmented from Es. 1,286 to Es. 1,800. Thus, after dis- 
“ bursement of these pensions there would still remain Rs. 800 in the Gov- 
“ ernment treasury, from which last named sum no abatement whatever is to 
“ be made, as police and revenue establishments are not maintained in the 
“ valley, these branches of the administration being there conducted through 
“ the people themselves.’’ 

ffj — In reply, the Government of India (Foreign Secretary’s No. 4120, 

“ dated 23rd November 1855) sanctioned the grant of the life pensions pro- 
“ posed, approved of the mode in which the Syads had been restored, and 
" also approved of the existing settlement of the valley being continued 

for the present.” ... 

These arrangements remain in force to this day, with this exception, 
that after 1857 Government increased the pensions of the Syads by 
Es. 800, thus giving away the only profits it received from the valley ; 
and further ordered the entire pensions, and also Mir Gul Shah’s jagir, to 
be upheld “in perpetuity on terms of good behaviour, military service, 
and such control of the country as may be required of themselves.” 

The following observations upon the military features of the Kagan glen, 
made from actual observation by Major Abbott, are taken from that officer’s 

report:' — ^ . 

“A traveller ascepding the river from Balakot to its source has to 
“march about 125 miles, to which if we add 39 miles, we shall have the 
“ entire length of the glen of the Nainsukh, viz., 155 miles. 

“Two principal paths lead up this glen, the better and more frequented 

skirting the left bank of the river the other skirting the right bank, with 
“ an average height of 800 feet above the torrent. 

“ That which skirts the left bank is generally an excellent footpath, 
^‘susceptible of conversion into an excellent road of 10 or 12 feet. From 
“ Balakot to Paras it holds an altitude of from 600 to 1,000 feet above 
“the river. The mountain spurs tower above it to the height of 1,000 or 
“2,000 feet, after which they ascend less abruptly to their main ridge, the 
“ lowest pass of which cannot be less than 9,000 feet above the sea level. 

“This portion of the path is grooved in the clay-slate formation, of 
“ which the final dip is a cliff, the penultimate a precipice or slope on which no 
“ human foot can stand. The path crests this very steep acclivity. The hill 
“above it is always very steep, but generally perhaps accessible. 

“ Above Paras the path runs along the face of an extensive flaw in the 
“ mountain scarp, shaded with cedars, the rock being blue limestone. The 
“ path descends into the river bed for a mile, and again emerges to the 
“ height of from 200 to 400 feet. There the acclivity above the path is 
“ generally inaccessible. Above J araid the path still holds near the 
“river bed. At about 16 miles above Jaraid is the Sum pass, which is not 
“ stronger than the average of the entire glen. After trending this pass in 
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’^^cedar and red forest^ we reach the iiaiTow slip of arable land which I 

^^fGrms■ Kagan 'KhSs. P 

Above Kagan^ to the distance of about SO miles^ a few scattered hamlets 
/^are founds after which the severity of the climate forbids permanent 
^^labitatioB. 

/^ The following are the cireiimstanees which constitute the great strength 
of this long defile : — — The river Nainsukh is at no season fordable ; a 
boat cannot live in it one instant ; no swimmei% however expert^ dare 
venture into it. Hence two armies of invasion are indispensable. 

— The extreme rapidity of the declivity below the path; a false step 
plunging man or beast a thousand feet headlong into the torrent. 

SfJ.— The abrupt rise of the mountain spurs above the path; which; if held 
by a score of meu; could only be stormed at the greatest disadvantage. 
ith , — The difficulty of subsisting any considerable force in a glen con- 
^Haining' so little arable land. 

The fact that for six months each year the passes into the glen are 
closed by the snow. 

^^The above description wall assure any military man that when the 
^^glen is defended by even a handful of determined peasants; no army can 
enter it by the ordinary routes skirting the river. Accordingly; by the plan 
^^of operations which I laid before the Commissioner; and which he adopted; 
the columns which were to enter by those paths were to hold back until six 
other columns; descending from the mountain passes on either side; should 
^^have forced the defenders to retreat by threatening their flanks and 
‘^^rear. 

^•^Tbe sketch map aeeompanying will show the passes by which the 
several flank columns poured down upon the glen; turning all the Syads^ 
defences as far as Bhunja on the eastern; and Bela on the western 
bank. As upon the practicability of these passes depends the possibility 
"^^of assailing Kagaii; it may be worth while to offer some description 
‘^^of them. 

They are all far too rugged for the passage of laden muleS; or por- 
ters carrying more than SOlbs. weight of baggage. They ascend to the 
height of 8;000 to 1 1,000 feet. There is often no footpath as a guide to the 
invader; and it is difficult for any but mountaineers to retain their footing 
^'npon the declivities. They are ordinarily closed by the snow in the first 
week of November; and are not again open until the beginning of June. 

During this period Kagan cannot be invaded. It was on this account 
iJiat I was so urgent to commence the operations a month earlier than 
they were commenced; for whilst the flank columns were threading the passes^ 

^Hhe snow was actually falling; which six hours afterwards had closed 
them for six months. Had therefore the march been delayed six more hours 
the expedition would have failed. The Syads would have triumphed over 
the British power; and would have had six months to strengthen themselves 
^G^y alliances with the independent tribes and with the discontented in 
Hazara. The ill consequences are beyond calculation. Or had the season 
proved an average season; the operations would not have been attempted 
at that date. 

^^Iii addition to the passes actually threaded by oiir flank columns^ 

^^will be observed westward the pass of Panandi; and another (name 
‘^‘unknown) leading from the head of the Eogarmang glen direct upon 
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^Kag'aii Klias. These passes were sealed by the snew about six days before 
^the march of the columas. 

Again j upon the eastern side are two passes leading from the glen of 
^the Kishan Ganga direct upon Kagan and Bhunja respectively. These 
passes had also been sealed about six days. 

^^The advance of troops to Jaraid does not give them possession of 
' Kagan ; of the defile between Jaraid and Kagan^, one-half isj, if defended^ 
G^eiy formidable. Moreover^ it is here that the severity of the climate is first 
felt, the communication being almost wholly suspended for two months 
each year by the snow. 

^^At the pass of Sum^ Diwan Ibrahim was murdered, and his army 
of 500 or 600 of the troops of damn was destroyed. The aflair resulted 
from treachery, but had treachery not been used, it is probable that the 
result would still have been the same, supposing the Diwan to have invaded 
e glen, for it is scarcely to be supposed that he would have taken all 
the necessary precautions, high cliffs of gneiss on one side, and on the 
other the unfordable torrent conduit to the Sum pass, where the path enters 
the forest, commanded by very steep ground, covered with wood and 
scattered rocks capable of screening any number of ambuscades. 

^^The narrowness of the footpath leading to Tokhagan becomes a serious 
impediment daring the winter. The snow, crushed down by the foot and 
^partially thawed by the sun, and again frozen, acquires a surface so slippery 
that shoes of leather have no hold upon it. And where the declivities are 
^ rapid, even grass sandals are liable to slide ; at other times a first fall of 
^ snow obliterates the path altogether. Travellers insensibly deviate from it 
and are lost. 

Of the physical feature of the glen the above remarks will give some 
notion. We have to inquire what amount of force is at command of the 
defenders of such a stronghold. The population of this glen is chiefly 
Gujars and Chaobangi. The former have never been trusted with arms 
by their feudal lords, the latter rarely. Both are serfs of the dominant 
classes, which consist of — 

« — -Of Swatis about ... ... lEO families. 

— Of Syads „ ... ... 12 „ 

— Of Path an s ,, ... ... 20 „ 

The Gnjars and Chaobangis amount pro- 
^^bably to about ... ... 1,000 „ 


1,152, or about 5,184 souls. 

^^The Syads had, besides, about 220 armed dependants holding land on mili- 
tary tenure. 

^^It may be doubted whether the Syads could have mustered 600 match- 
lockmen, had all bearing arms in the glen joined their standard. 

Against the probability — I might almost say, the possibility — of their 
joining the Syads on this occasion was the fact that the SwStls of the glen 
are connected with those of Pakli, who formed three-fourths of the army 
of invasion. That these are again interconnected with the Swatis peopling 
the independent valleys of Takot, Deshi, Tikri, Nandihar, and Alahi. A 
death feud with this formidable clan, neither the Syads themselves, far less 
others of the glen, would venture to incur by firing upon the invader. 
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<^ From the very outset therefore, it was evident, the fate of the campaign 
depended upon the advance of the Swstis. Should they steadily advance f 

^^upon Ksgan, not a shot would be fired upon them. But the lateness of 
the season promised them excuse for declining this. The majority of them 
were anxious to save the independence of the Syads, and nothing but the 
presence of British troops in Pakli would, perhaps, have overbalanced their 
reluctance to advance. 

/^ It is therefore manifest that the weakness of this otherwise very for- 
^^midable defile consists in the fact that so large and influential a body of 
dominant inhabitants are members of the powerful tribe of the Swatis, 

^^who, living in open valleys, are easily subjected. Kagan may be com- 
pared to a frith or long inlet of a sea; Pakli to that sea. The power 
swaying the tides of the ocean sways also those of the frith, which, were its 
/^ communications impeded, would become independent and ungovernable. 

^^It was this knowledge which caused me to demand the security of the 
^Heading men of Pakli for Zamin Shsh'^s future conduct after his first 
attempt to^ fly to the mountains, and it was upon this principle that I based 
proposition of controlling Kagan by making the rebellious Syads give 
!, their lands in the glen to the Swatis of Pakli in exchange for an equi- 

valent in Pakli, stipulating that no man of Pakli should exchange for Kagan 
^4and more than one-fourth of his land in Pakli. 

Such an arrangement would have made KigSn an integral portion 
^^ of Pakli, and as manageable as any part of that open valley. The Pakli 
people were desirous of the exchange, because it would have extended their 
^^consequence; and to the oppressed Gujars and others, nine-tenths of the 
population of the glen, it had been as the revival of life from the tomb, 

/^for the oppression still exercised by the Swatfs over their vassals, the 
Gujars, in remote valleys would rapidly disappear the instant this, the 
most secluded of the glens, should be laid open.'^^ {Maoke^on^ AhhoU^ Pearse^ 

Waee,) 

I , KiGAN KHIS— _ _ ‘ : 

A village in the Kagan division of the Hazara district, 40 miles above 
Bilakot, on left bank of the Kunhar. Ithas265 houses and 2mosques; of the 
houses only 7^ are placed close to one another, the rest being scattered about. 

The population amounts to 2,325 souls, of which 67 are Swatis, 985 
Gujars, 124 Syads, and 1,159 others. The water-supply is from cuts from 
hill streams in the vicinity, and the water is good and abundant. 

The produce consists of Indian-corn in small quantities, also ghi, milk, &o. 

Supplies are procurable here in very small quantities after due notice. The 
stock of the village embraces 25 horses, 1,255 cattle, 4,099 sheep, 2 
donkeys, and 266 other animals. The headmen are Nadir Shsh and 
Ahmad All Shsh, In the Sikh rule, DiwSn Ibrahim was treacherously 
killed near this place by the Ksgan Syads. The village surrendered to 
Major Abbott in 1852 without fighting. (Waee,) 

KlGHAZl— 

A village in the Baizai division, Kohat, situated on the left bank of the 
Toi, 4 miles west of Kohat, close to the Hang^ road. It has 71 houses and 
a population of 361, of which 122 are adult males, and it can turn out 
80 armed men when necessary. During the Barakzai rule this village 
was so subject to plunder that the inhabitants deserted it. After a time 
Khoja Mahamad Khan Barakzai caused it to be re-occupied, and settled 
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some Stiliman Khels here for that purpose; on this the original iohahitaiife 
retiiri^d, and there are now three sections — Sarfaraz lihelj Stilimin Khel 
and Umar Khel. Its land is irrigated from the To!. Its reYenae is 
Rs. 850. {Plo7vden,) 

kAglanwala— 

A village in the^Isa Khel division, Banll district, sitnated on the right bank 
of the Kuram river, 3 miles above its iunction with the Indus. 

KlHA— ^ 

A liver in the Khetran hills, formed of the Bagao, Isani, and Han streams, 
which join in the northernmost portion of the Vatikii plain, near the Nahar 
villages. 

Passing through the Kahs range, south-east portion of the Tatakri plain, 
this stream is known as the Varalao. It carries off the drainage of the 
Moranj valley, and is joined in the Moranj plain by the Rakni watercourse, 
west of Galina Kot. It is a perennial stream, but disappears in places 
here and there. Its breadth varies from 15 to 45 yards, and its depth 
from a few inches to 3 feet. In the rainy season it brings down an 
enormous volume of water, swollen by the drainage of many miles of hilly 
country. 

Issuing from the Vatakri plain, the Kaha runs between steep hills to the 
point where it enters the Moranj valley; its channel is here confined and 
picturesque; its banks covered with long reeds and rushes; its bottom 
stiewn with large rocks and boulders, and its stream bright, sparkling, with 
water about 3 feet deep. 

From these hills the Kaha, running over the Moranj plain, cuts its way 
thiough the K§la Roh range, between the Miri and DrSgal hills. Its bed is 
here very confined, the hills rising almost perpendicular for some hundreds 

ot teet, and its bed is strewn with enormous rocks and boulders, making it 
quite impracticable for man or beast as a means of communication between 
Moranj and the Deraj at. In places it comes tumbling down deep chasms, 
at others it flows gently along, forming pools of deep, bright blue water,, in 
which fish are always to be seen. 

Passing through the Msri and Drggal ranges, the KahS becomes less of 
a mountain torrent, and though up to its exit to the plains, which is about 
f mi es west of Harand, it is strewn with great rocks and boulders, its 
bed widens considerably, until, where it leaves the hills, it measures from 
to bank about 150 yards. Issuing from the Mari and Dragal, the 
Jkaba receives the following affluents 

Khaleri, from the south — ^ ^ 

„ „ 1 mile down stream from Khaleri. 

Shishu „ north i Malsnl. 


Malam 

Shishu 

Draju 

Khalani 

Ashab 

Sitli 


3 miles 
i mile 


Shishu. 

Drajti, 

Khalani. 

Ashab. 


ses, rising in high hills (except the two latter, 
down a huge volume 

the Khalani, and Shishu, and along 

are ^ ^“'ters the plains, 

aieshps of cultivation, the water being raised to tbe right bank by a 
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channel cut ftom it shortly after it leaves the Dragal and Marl hills. These 
plots of cultivation usually yield very good crops, and are farmed by 
Dnrkaixls. 

The hills which command the banks of the Kahg, up to where it enters 
the plains, are all precipitous, and would be excessively dilEcult for infantry. 
After DrEgal it passes through an apparently separate range, whieh is 
unique in its appearance, being of a light grey color, and through another high 
and jagged range which rises on its left bank to a height of some 100 feet, 
and thpce it enters the plains, where its perennial stream is divided for 
irrigation purposes as follows 
f to Pitafis. 

f to Lunds (half to Lnnds, half to Ehinds). 

I* to the village of Mian-ki-Basti, near Harand. 

to Harand, village and fort. 

I to Garkaiia, Vazirl village. 

For four days and nights in each month the whole of the water of this stream 
is appropriated by the Gorchani Tomandar for the irrigation of the country 
known as VJalab-wah-zamln,^ west of Harand, and for about 15 days in 
each half-year it is allowed to run to Daja,!, where the large tank there is 
filled by it, during which time the use of Kaha water for agricultural 
purposes in the Harand district is stopped. 

In the rains the water of the Kaha, issuing from the hills, drains south 
of Harand, crossing the Harand and Drigrl road, and stopping traffic 
sometimes for many hours. Thence it runs (swollen by the addition of 
the Mlrlar and Kalgari) towards J amptir, DingSna, Mahamadpur, over- 
flowing the country there. 

It has been argued that if the Kaha water were used iu the Moranj and 
Vatakrl plains for agricultural purposes — which it would be, if the present 
truce which exists between the Baloeh tribes was permanent — the landholders 
situated about Harand would be great losers, that it would run dry and 
cheat them out of their irrigation. They, however, themselves aver that 
such is not the case; they say that it would not affect the flow of water 
in the slightest, as it is fed by countless springs in its course between the 
Moranj valley and the Harand plain. {Davidson^ Taget^ JBelL) 

KAHAN — Elev. 2,000 feet. 

A village in the Mari hills, the capital of that tribe, 173 miles north-west 
from Sakar, situated in a fertile valley. It is surrounded by cultivation, and 
contains about 850 houses, of whieh 50 belong to Hindus, and are built of 
sun-burnt brick. The town is an irregular pentagon about 1,000 yards in 
circumference, and is surrounded by a good wall, 25 feet high, which has 
one gate on the west face. 

It is a place of little importance, but had once a small 
Rojhan and Mithankot. It is best known to English readers 
scene of the defence made here in 1841 by Major Brown with a small party 
of sepoys of the 5th Bombay Native Infantry against the whole Marl clan. 

The valley on which Kalian stands is about 12 miles in length by 3 
in extreme breadth. The hills on the south side of the valley are distant 
about 1 mile from the town. {Jacoby Brown.) 

KAHIR— 

A large valley of the Bozdars, situated a few miles east of where the 
glun or Sanghar debouches from the Saonra pass, on its right bank. 
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Being watered by tbe perennial stream^ it produees a good crop of wlieat^ 
&c., and is cultivated by tbe Ladwini Bozdars. It is a favorite halting 
place between Mangrota and the districts west of the K.ala Roh^ from the 
Bozdar country^ north and south. (Davidson) 

KiJ~ ^ ■ . 

A village in the Miranzai valley, Kohat district, about 16 miles west- 
south-west of Hangu, and 41 miles from Kohat. It contains 365 houses, 
and can turn out 623 armed men. It is situated in a very strong 
position at the end of a low ridge of stony hills, and is surrounded by a 
wall of about 8 feet high, but not loopholed anywhere. The greater portion 
of the village is in a hollow, but portions rim up in every direction to the 
top of the ridge, on which are placed low towers; and towards the north 
there is a knoll, with a house and enclosure, which commands the whole 
interior; beyond the ravine is a small fortalice, now in ruins, from near to 
which the whole of the interior is also exposed to view. But these points 
may all be considered within the village, which is elevated above the general 
plain about 300 feet, and is not commanded in any direction by any point 
beyond its ken, and has itself very considerable command over the plain all 
round. The assault of this village in the face of a really determined oppo- 
sition might he serious, but as it is not loopholed anywhere, and the 
approaches afford excellent cover, it might be successfully accomplished. 
It could be shelled, with effect from the ' north, and the inhabit- 
ants could easily be cut off from their water-supply and from all 
communication with the surrounding country. The descent from 
it towards the south is by several horizontal ridges, on which about 
20 tanks have been constructed to keep up a sufficient supply of water 
for the inhabitants and their cattle, as well as to afford a supply for the 
irrigation of a few fields, but this is only during the cold season; in the hot 
weather water is very scarce. To the west the descent is rather steep, and 
the ridge of hills on which the village is constructed runs off in a north- 
west direction. The lands between Kai and the hills bordering the valley 
on the south are entirely under cultivation. 

It is the most powerful village in the Mlranzai valley. It was formerly 
backed by the Akhel and All Khel Orakzais, and had a feud with the village 
of Mahamad Khoja, opposite to it, on the south side of the valley. The 
lands of Kai are all dependent on rain, but are highly productive ; they are 
situated on the watershed of the Mlranzai valley, as the ground here drains 
on one side to the Kuram river, on the other towards Kohat Bara. It is 
inhabited by Bangash, who are at feud with some of the neighbouring clan 
of Orakzais. Kai, or near it, is certainly the best position for commanding 
the Mlranzai valley. (Cohe^ E. B, Lnmsden, Macgregor) 

KAIHIRIS— 

A tribe who live in Chatar and Pulaji in Kachi, on the north-west of 
Jacobabad. They are said to be Shekhs. 

Before the march of the army of the Indus through Kachi, the Kaihlris 
had been ousted by Bijar Khan Dumki, but some of them then proving 
very useful, about 200 of them were taken into the British service, and 
Bijar Khan having been driven out, they were invited to return to their 
homes. Some of them did so, but the bulk of the tribe feared to do so, and 
remained in Sind with all their families and property ; and events afterwards 
proved that their fears were not without foundation, as after the retreat 
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of Major Brown from Kahan in 1840, it was determined to abstain in 
future from all interference witli tlie hill tribes. In consequence. Bijar Khan, 
who had been taken prisoner by Major Billamore^s detachment, was allow- 
ed to return to Kachi, and his first step was to again eject the 
Kaihiris. 

In 1845, on the march of Sir Charles Napier to punish the Jakranis, 
Bugtis, and Dnmkis, Bijar Khan again evacuated Pulaji, and the KaihMs 
making themselves useful by getting information, were again reinstated in 
their villages, where, I believe, they have since been allowed to remain. 
There are a good many of them serving as guides of the Sind Horse, and 
being an alien race among the Baloeh, are to a certain extent useful and 
reliable for purposes of intelligence. (lacob,) 

KAILINI— 

A small water-course on the Harand border, rising in the Gorandam, and 
joining the Khajurl branch of the Sori in the Loti plain. {Davidson.) 

KA JlJ it AI-*-“» 

A tract of country on the Peshawar border, situated north of the Bars 
river, and comprising the bay at the foot of the hills to the west of Bara 
fort. It is hilly, and is occupied in the winter by parties of the Si pah 
Kamar Khel, Malikdin Khel, and Kambar Khel Afridis. This joint occu- 
pancy has been very inconvenient to the British authorities, as it permits 
numbers of other tribes to pass through their settlements for purposes of 
robbery and theft, in which cases the responsible party can seldom be ascer- 
tained. 

These tribes for a long time refused, on various pretexts, to become jointly 
responsible, but in the early part of 1861, a party of villagers from British 
territory, who were grazing their cattle in the vicinity, were attacked by 
some Zakha Khel, who had been residing in Kajurai ; one was killed, three 
were wounded, and their cattle were plundered. On this, some of the Kajurai 
men were seized, and further proceedings threatened, unless immediate repar- 
ation was made, and an agreement entered into of joint responsibility for 
the future. The tribes concerned sent their representatives to Peshawar, 
paid a fine of Rs. 1,900, and entered into the desired agreement, which 
closes that corner of the district against the Zakha Khel and other robbers. 
The agreement with the Sipah and Kamar Khel tribes was made on the 
24th April 1861 ; that with the Malikdin Khel and Kambar Khel shortly 
afterwards, and is of the same tenor, as follows 

agree on our own parts, and in behalf of our respective tribes, of our 
^*own free will and accord, as follows:-— 

I, — During the six months of the cold weather, when we reside in the 
lands called Kajurai, we will be responsible that no theft or crime is com- 
mitted on any British subject by any member of our tribes, or by any 
member of the Zakha Khel or other tribes passing through the said lands 
of Kajurai. 

II. — So long as the Zakha Khel may remain at feud with the Govern- 
ment, we will not allow members of that tribe to take up their residency 
in the Kajurai settlements.'^'^ {Mmro, Aitckison,) 

KAJLRI— 

A ravine which rises in the Tasu hill, in the Bugti country, and flows 
through the Loti plain (where it is joined by a small water-course draining 
the east slope of Hingur), falling into the Sori at Mandu Kund, It contains 
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a few wells in the Loti plain, and water is said generally to exist dO leet trom 
its slface Its banks, which are fairly easy, vary from oO to 100 yards up 
to the east end of the Loti plain ; the country on either side is very easy. 
After it leaves the Loti plain and enters the hills, its hanks are commanded 
by hills in many places very difficult, and cut up by deep nssures. Ihe 
raad toPeraBLtl follows this ravine route. The halting place ot Kajun 
Li miles from“ Loti, and about 20 from the mouth of the Son pass. 
Water is brackish, in pools. Wood and grass are plentiiul. {Davidson, 

Lance^ Paget.)__ 

p2 tolhe Kajiiri ravine, in the Bugtl hills, 2 miles the 

Tatra uass and 7 miles above its junction with Son. There is alwai s watei 
£«hTdeeT>««ty pool. Majo, Paget in 1867 r.oom».«M tot the 
outpost of Shekhwali should be located here c hiring the inundation season, 
LLe it would completely cover the Sori ravuie where it passes thraugh 
the Jatru ridge, which is only passable by the Kajuri and the Son. {Paget, 
Davidson,) 

^ A^t^viU^e miles south-west of Laki, peopled by Khudu Khel 
and contaiiliuff 110 houses and 3 shops. ^ ^ rv m j 

Supplies are scarce ; water is obtained from the Chlnai ravine, 3 miles to 
the west, but in limited quantities. {Norman.) 

^ A^m^^^d celebrated shrine 6 miles south of Naoshahra, in the Khatak 
•hills of the Peshawar district. It has about 500 house^ and is very 
strongly posted and built. The houses are all of stone. 
commanded in several directions. There is a fine spring of water below the 
The shrine is to the north of the village, _ and consists of a 
built enclosure, with the shrine of the saint and a mosque, 
saint whose tomb is here is one Kaka Sahib, who is vcner^ed_ by all 
tribes round, and who gives his name to the Kaka Khel. Kaka babih 

was the brother of a chief of the Khataks. . . , , , , , • -u 

This village has frequently been the scene of not, torture, and homicide, 
and in consequence special police have had to be placed here trom time to 
The Kaka Khels are great traders, and their persons and property 
held sacred by the wild tribes whose settlements they visit. Papa-miah, 
one of the Kaka Khel, who lives at Walai, is one ot the richest and most 
respectable of the clan. In former years he held contracts connected with 
the Grand Trunk Road, and has been a good deal in contact with Kuropean 
officers. He bears upon the whole a rather respectable character. {Munro, _ 
Macgregor) 

^ A hill of the range dividing the Chaehlo and Mekhtar valley in the 

Pathsn country. Sometimes also the name is applied to the range which 
forms the north-eastern boundary of the Musa Khels of Sahra. {Davidson^ 

^^ribelf Afcphanistan who inhabit the extreme south-east corner of that 
country. InlPart II of this work I gave a summary of all the informa- 
tioii regarding them, and though I^have not yet sufficient knowledge 
to write a good account of them, it will be useful if I here give all the fresh 
information I have collected. 
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Mahamad HySt gives the following tree of the Kskar tribe. They 
are descended from Wani, son of Ghorghosht, son of Kais Abdtlr Rashid: — 


I San jar 
J Manuran 

r Jafara Kliel 1 Yiinas khel 
j Salar khel 
Sodanzai 

r Shad Zai 

Shaprad ..X patmaZai 
t Ami Zai 


■ Batat Khel 
Hamm Zai 
Ail Khel 
Atman Khel 


Kewi j 

Khazr Khel ; 


Mai’ Zai 
Shori Zai 
Shadu Zai 
Bada Zai 


Ibrahim Zai 
Shamun 


Kabul, 
Usman. 
Soliman 
Khel. 
Shukur 
Khel. 
Ado Khel. 
Atman. 
Ayub. 


r AhmM Zai "1 
KamSl Zai } Ain-nl-din.. 
J Abu Syad Zai ( Abdul M all 
jMarwanZai jPesh-u-din. 
I Jalal Zai Shadi, 
l^Eumi Zai J 


Khoja Abdul J 
Zai. 1 


Adam Zai. 

Umr. 

Hisam. 

. Satan. 


Shamshudin ... Ayub. 
Shamun Zai ( 

Atu Zai. 

Mahamad 

Zai. 

Eajar Zai. 

Abubakr. 

Suri. 

Mali Zai, 

Pukhi Zai, 

Ami Zai. 

Akan Zai 
Shah Zai., 

Tarku Zai. 

Yusaf. 

Isa. 

Pani. 


r ShridiKhol. 

I Baju Khel. 

Ayub Khel. 

A J ManduZai 
Zan AghozaK Taju Zai. 

Mama Khel. 

{ Safag. 

V. Marni Khel. 

The Kakars have no chief, hut acknowledge in some slight way the head- 
men of their villages^ especially those in the west. The Boriwals are said to 
be very quarrelsome amongst themselves^ and the Utmankhel and Domar 
sections are at feud. 

The Kabars are principally engaged in agriculture and grazing^ and are 
said to be industrious. They live in small black tents^ collected in threes 
and fours; when grass fails they collect in parties of 60 to 100, and wander 
in search of it. The eastern Kakars own large flocks of sheep and herds 
of cattle, but the western have more camels. They very seldom engage in 
any trade or in commerce. A good deal of wool goes from their country to 
Kandahar, and some to the Derajat. Many of them go to the hills in the 
direction of Harat to collect asafoetida, which they bring to Kandahar. 

The Kakars are generally very ignorant, and do not much mind their 
Mulas, though they are superstitious and pay great reverence to charms 
given them by their Pirs/^ They are said nevertheless to be truth-loving. 
The western Kakars are more peaceable than those of the east. 

The food of the Kakars consists of wheat and barley, and in the irrigated 
lands, rice. They eat a good deal of mutton in the cold weather, and are 
very fond of ^Kurut.^ They are not very hospitable, but still do not 
neglect their duties in this respect altogether. 

They are a comparatively United race, hut are considered brave by their 
neighbours. Their physical appearance is wretched ; they wear long hair. 
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Generally, they have no appearance of Pathaiis about them, hut are much 
more like the Hindiis one sees amongst PathSn tribes. They come in great 
numbers into the Dera GhSzi district in the cold weather as labourers. 
Their clothes are white for men, and black for the women, and principally 
consist of a long woollen shirt. Their language is^Pashtu. 

They are at feud with the Braris, Biigtls, Khetrans, BozdarSn, and are 

friendly with Kandahar. , . , , n m. 

They are all Sunis. They have some shnnes, but none very sacred. Ihey 
have no chief, but are ruled by the Shara. 

In eastern Kakaristan two of the principal towns are— • 

Borai, a town of some 500 houses, where a chief. Dost Mahamad, 

^^^Mena, a town of some 800 houses; a great mart for merchandise between 
the HindQ merchants and Kakars. 

From the Dera Ishmall Khan district to the Kakar country there are three 

routes 1^^, by the Gomal, across the Ghw'aleri pass and up the Zhobe valley ; 

by the Dana and Zao passes, through the Marhel and_ Mandu Khel j 
Srdl by the Yehowa pass, which is the one used by Hindu traders going 
to Mena. 

The former would be the best and easiest route for passage ot troops, 
guns, &c., to Kakaristan, but the latter is the only exit the Kakars have 
for their merchandise, on account of the Shirani and Mahsud robbers. 

This year a portion of the Kakars tried to come to some arrangement 
with the Shlranl tribe to let them bring their cattle down through the 
Dana pass, but the plan fell through for want of unanimity amongst 
the ShlrSnl sections. 

The following information is extracted from a return by Captain 
Macaulay : — The Kakars enter British territory from all passes to the south 
of the district. They import horses, pomegranates, stone-mills, and salt ; 
and export goats, sheep, camels, donkeys, bullocks, wool, and ghi. 

Most of the members of this tribe are merchants, and partly agriculturists. 
The chief towns this tribe trades with are Chadw5n, Vehowa, Kiri, 
Shamozai, Fateh Khan, and Grang. This tribe does not adjoin our border, 

and is not likely to disturb its tranquillity. 

In conclusion, I may correct two errors I fell into in describing this tribe 
in Part II of my work. I am quite wrong in my surmise about the source 
of the Saonra and Lonl rivers, and in connecting them with the Thal- 
Bora drainage, as I h.ave now ascertained that the drainage of those places 
does not come east at all, but goes south to Kachl. 

Again, it was quite wrong to state the Gakars had any connection with 
the Kakars, as they are undoubtedly of Hindu descent. 

Much more ought to be known of this tribe, because three of the most 
important routes to Kandahar go through their country. I therefore com- 
mend this subject to the notice of my brother officers serving on the Dera 
Ghazi Khan frontier, as in the cold weather many of them may be met with 
at Ghazi and elsewhere. {Mahamad H^at, Macgregor, Carr, Davidson,, Hafiz, 
Samandar, Macav/lag!) 

KAKABi— • 

A small ravine on the Rajanpflr frontier which rises in the outer hills be- 
tween the Bagan and Fazrfl, and drains into the plains a little to the south 
of Bdm ka thul. 
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KAKI— 

A village in. the Amazai division, Yusafzai, Peshawar district, 3 milts north 
of Shabaz Ghara, situated in the open on the right bank of the Mokam ravine. 
KAK ZOI— 

A pass on the Dera Ishmail frontier, situated between the Sharana and Ramak 
passes, south-west of the outpost of Kot Taga. It is a cul-de-sac. {Carr^ 
KALA— 

A village of 85 houses in YOsafzai, Peshawar division, 3 miles south of 
Maneri. It is situaited at the foot of a little nook on the north-west face of 
the Panjpir hill. Its lands run with those of Swabl. (P. H. Limsden.) 
KALA— 

A village in the Dera Ghazi Khan district, situated on the east of, and 
adjoining the telegraph road from Dera Ishmail Khan to Dera Ghazi Khan, 
and 22 miles from the latter, north. 

There is a camping ground, somewhat confined, and shut in by jungle, on 
the west of the road, about 400 yards north-west of the village. North of 
this and adjoining it is a small travelleiV rest-house. The country round 
is well cultivated, irrigated by wells. 

The village does not present a flourishing appearance. Its bazar is very 
meagre; the houses, of which there are 120, are built entirely of mud, and 
belong — 45 to Lunds, 10 to Hindus, 40 to Jats, and 20 to fakirs. 

The village has 13 wells, the water of which is good and about 20 feet 
below the surface. There are 3 mosques. Supplies are procurable here 
after 10 or 12 days’ notice. The Indus formerly flowed under this village, 
and the great inundation dam of the district is situated just to the west of 
it. (Macgregor, Davidson.') 

KALlBAGH— Lat. 32° 57' 57"; Long. 71° 35' 87". 

A -town in the Isa Khel division, Banti district, on the right bank of the Indus, 
77 miles east of Bantt, 70 miles south of Kohat, 99 miles above Dera, 105 
miles below Atak by river, 110 miles south-west Rawaljjindl, 147 miles 
west Jhelam, 235 miles north-west of Labor. It is built _ on the face of 
the hill overhanging the Indus, many of the houses being erected on 
sites cut out of the rock-salt, of which the hill is composed.^ Its streets 
rise one over the other in tiers, the roof of the lower forming the road- 
way of the higher. The bazars are narrow and dirty, one, the Rassaiwan, 
not being more than 7 feet in width at any part; it is covered in, and is 
very tortuous and steep ; on the whole, the town is one of the dirtiest in the 
Trans-Indus provinces. 

The Indus is here only 350 yards across, being compressed between by 
the hills on either side, which have an abrupt descent into the river. 
Immediately below Kalahagh, on entering the Kaehi of Isakhel, it open^ 
out, and within a few himdred yards of the debouchment from the Khatafc 
hills,- attains in the hot season a breadth vaiyingfrom 2 to 12 miles. The 
velocity and depth also vary much after heavy rain, or during the melting 
of the mountain snows; the former is as much as 9 and 10 feet a second, 
whilst the depth ranges from 17 feet in the cold weather to SO and 35 in the 
hot. The passage of the river is at all times practicable at Kalabagh, 
boats are plentiful, and no difficulty is experienced in crossing considerable 
quantities of material. There are 43 boats of all sizes belonging to the 
place, varying from 250 to 800 raaunds; of these, 18 are upwards of 500 
maunds burthen, capable of bearing field artillery, but not more than 
VriT,. TT. 31 I- 
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The public buildings are — a dak bungalow^ a school-house, serai, and 
a police station, in which there are a sergeant and 12 constables, undej the 
charge of the Malik Mozafar Khan, honorary police magistrate of the 
district, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Salt, which forms the principal item in the trade of Kalahilgh, is procured 
from mines on the right bank of the Ltini ravine, about 1-| mile north of 
the towm. The miners belong to a class of Mabamadans called Ganiahl, of 
whom about 150 are employed. The salt varies in colour from the purest 
white to the deepest red. Government pay the miners Rs. 4-2 per 100 
maunds delivered at tlie village of Wanda, distant about half a mile from the 
works; of this, it is calculated that one-fourth is expended in carriage and gun- 
powder for blasting, so that the real profit to the miner is but Rs. 2-14 per 
100 maunds, whilst the Government sell it at the same spot for Rs. 3-1 
per maund. Previous to Government taking the general sopeiintendence 
of the work into their own hands, the Ganiahls (as the Khataks do now) 
cut the salt with the ^ Chutak,^ but blasting has been introduced lately, and ^ 
invariably and successfully carried on. 

The total sale of KalabSgh salt in the year 1871-72 amounted to maunds 
77,607, at a rate of Rs. 3-1 per maund, thus bringing in a customs income 
of Rs. 2,37,671-7; the preventive establishment for the same period cost 
Rs. 16,272, leaving the revenue derived from salt at Rs. 2,21,399-7-0, 
The customs eatablishment consists of 1 patrol, 2 darogahs, 2 mohurirs, 
2 kot gasht jemadars, 12 jemadars, 1 weighrnan, and 117 chiiprassies, 
with 20 dS,k runners, at a monthly cost of Rs. 1,326, The greater portion 
of the salt is exported to Hazara and Kashmir, 

The alum trade comes next in importance ; there are six manufactories in 
the town, which turn out on an avei'age 3,000 maunds of the mineral per 
annum, at a profit of about Rs. 8,000. The gypseous shale from which the 
alum is extracted is found in mines in the neiglihouring hills of Pakll ; there 
are four shafts working within a mile of Kalabagh ; these are of small dimen- 
sions, about 4 feet in breadth and 5 in height, and penetrate to a distance of 
100 to 200 paces into the hills; the miners are of the Khabral section of 
Mabamadans. The price of the raw shale delivered by them at the w^orks 
is 19 maunds to a rupee ; the Khan supplies them with torches to light the 
mines, they finding the implements and carriage. The shale found is of 
two sorts, one being of a rich deep black, soft and friable ; this is the best, 
and yields about 9 per cent, of the pure crystal ; the other description is of 
a dull leaden color, hard, difficult to break, and yields about one per cent, 
only of the pure alum, and is not accepted at the manufactory ; the miners 
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Iioweverj hy eopiously sprintling it with water and exposing it when 
clamp to the snny make it closely resemble the more valuable description ; 
in this manner they palm it off on the KhSn^s agents^ knowing that within 
a few hours after delivery at the works it will be in the furnace and past 
recognition. The modus operaudi of extracting the crystalline alum from 
the gypseous shale is as follows : — Buccessive layers of the black alum earth 
and wood are piled one over each other^ until the whole has reached a h 
of 15 to 20 feet; this heap is then plastered over with a coating of 
clay^, and set on fire. After 21 days the heap is pulled down^ and the 
conglomerate of black alum shale and red elay^ which is now called sar/'" 
is placed in shallow tanks^ covered with water^ and allowed to soak for two 
days. These tanks are named garh at the end of that time^ all the deposit, 
now called kor/^ is taken out of the ‘^garhs^^ and the solution named “^^pehr* 
ta?^ run into a lower tank called ^^chaur/^ where it remains 24 hours. It is 
then ladled into an iron cauldron, styled ^^karaiah^*’ (about 0 feet in dia- 
meter), a maund of saltpetre and a maund of jamsaoare added to every 100 
maunds of pehrtal/^ and the mixture boiled for six hours ; at the end of that 
time the liquid is run off into the toeh,-’^ another pucka tank, in which it 
remains until thoroughly cool (about four days). The preci]>itate (dana 
makan) is then removed into a place called Bokhara, where it is exposed for 
16 days, and the residue of the liquid is once more run into a fourth pucka 
tank called a nisarh.^^ To this refuse liquid, called rass,’^ a black fluid ('^kala 
pani^^) found in the neighbourhood is added in the proportion of 10 seers 
to every 20 maunds. This solution is again mixed with saltpetre and jamsao, 
re-boileclin the karaiah,^^ cooled in the ^^toeh/'^ and the crystalline precipitate 
added to the former heap of dana;^ At the end of the 16 days the dana^^ 
is once more removed to the karaiaV"^ and subjected to great heat. When in a 
state of fusion, a solution of ^^sar^^ and water, in the proportion of a seer 
to a maund of dana, “'Ms added ; the boiling is continued for' an hour, when 
the liquid is ladled into earthenware gamlas^^ or sotkis^^ (which hold about 
a maund) and allowed to cool. On the second day these are broken, and the 
alum, which has assumed the shape of the gamla,^^ is ready for sale. The 
outside coat is now of a dull red, but the inside is crystalline, and of va 
shades, from white to crimson. It fetches from Es. 6 to 8 a maund, but the 
price is steadily diminishing.'^' 

Alum is manufactured in eoiisiderable quantities at Kslabagh and Kutkl, 
whence it is exported to all parts of the Panjab and Upper India. 

The alum made at Kalabagh is always of a pinkish color, which arises 
from chloride of iron. It is remarkable also that the alkaline base 
Kalabagh alum is soda. 

At Kalabagh the principal place of working is at Chatah, where 
shale strata, called rol,^^ are nearly 200 feet thick. Shafts fc 
of the shale are sunk; some of them have been measured, and 
by Dr, Fleming in 1848 to extend 207 feet from the entrance, 
are very soft, and often the roofs of the excavated portions give 
cautions being taken to prop the roof when the underlying mat 
'"■'.removed.: ' ■ . . . 

The shales have been known spontaneously to take fire in the shafts ; and 
Dr. Fleming remarks that smoke was constantly issuing from one of th 


Thii total oiittuvu is about 10,000 maunds i)er annum. 
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wHeh had taken fire five or six years previous to liis visit in 1848. This is 
owingto the decomposition of iron pyrites, or sulphurate of iron, which 
abounds in crystalline nodules throughout the shale. The shale, %vheii 
dug out, is loaded on bullocks in the common blanket sacks everywhere in 
use. The road^ descends by a steep path to the bed of the Sind nala^ 
and thence to KalabSgh, along the banks of the Indus. 

At the alum kilns of KElabagh the shale varies in value from 14 to 17 
maunds per rupee; the red mound-like kilns form a striking feature at 
Kslabagh ; the fumes from them are said to be very unwholesome; the popu- 
lation is sickly, and goitre very common, though it is not attributable with 
any certainty to this cause. 

The following is extracted from Mr. Baden PowelFs Panjab Products 
Among the shales of the oolitic series occurs what is called Iv5lal)Sgh 
"coal, which has to^ a certain extent been employed as fuel for the 
"Indus steamers. This bed is in a ravine, about a mile west of Kalabag'h, 
" The coal is^found in lumps of various sizes in dark bituminous shales. It does 
^^not occur in beds, but in detached masses, which appear to be compressed, 
and fc^siiized trunks of trees ; in many cases the junction of trunks and 
branches can be traced. The occurrence of these masses is altogether 
inegular and uncertain, and^ nothing like a systematic working or shaft- 
cutting to reach it would be in any deg*ree remunerative. 
cc 1 The coal,-' says Dr. Meming, is very hard and light, exhibits a *eoii- 
ce which its woody structure is most apparent. It is of a 

jet-black color, has a brown streak, and often incloses nests of half-de- 
composed wood, resembling peat. 

It burns quickly, without coking, to a light-colored ash, and emits a 
large amount of smoky yellow flame. On being distilled, it yields a light 
spongy coke of a glistening metallic color, with a large quantity of inflam- 

mable gas. On analysis, the following results were obtained in 100 
parts ■ 

Carbon (eoke) 

“Volatile (bifencunoxis inflammable rnatter) !!’. 

“ Ash, silica^ &c. 


100-0 

“ The large amonnt of bituminors matter at onee refers the coal to the 
lignite, or coals imperfectly carbonized; the amount of ash is small, which 

thfmatSrs “■* "»* “‘■■“‘“"g of 

" This coal burns very rapidly. 

“ The evaporatiTe power of coal is in direct ratio to the amount of carbon 
rt contains. Enghsh coal yields 50 to 70 per cent, of carbon ; thl eoS oSy 
£s^ W ® the quantity of this coal would be required ; but still it 

e^t7:hmcor"°^^^ of wood, which has oily 16 to 18 per 

Indfrom 18?iS maunds of this coal were dug, 

mil wbiSkl^I the rate of 8 maunds pi- 

cScuiaSShari^ ""I- the miners for any length of tinre. 

c£ aS la^3Sk&^^ burns 600 lbs. an hour of English 

) ot Kalsbagh coal, the consumption would be nearly double. 
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" From considerations adduced above, the whole produce of the year 1850 
" would keep a steamer going 166 hours." 

The iron trade is also extensively carried on in the city of Eslabagh, 
chiefly from the Vazirl ore imported vid the Sakdu pass and Daraka ; there 
are 16 shops in the town giving employment to 108 men. The price of the 
best Kanigoram iron is Es. 4-8 a maund, about 500 maunds being annually 
imported.^ Small quantities of English ore also find their way up from Sakar, 
but the high price militates against its general use. 

Cloth is largely imported from Sakar (varieties of English and American 
stuffs), and the baza,r is frequented by merchants from Khost and Kuram, 
who find this commodity, in consequence of the cheapness of water carriage^ 
lower in price than in the nearer bazars of Kohat and Banu. Native cloth 
is largely manufactured also. 

Boat-building, which was once carried on largely in this town, has now 
much decreased. Before the introduction of the Indus Steam Flotilla, 40 to 50 
boats, ranging from 200 to 1,000 maunds, were annually built at Kalabagb; 
now half a dozen is the limit; the withdrawal of the flotilla, it is hoped, will 
add a stimulus to the trade. About 30 men now earn a livelihood by it ; the 
price of a boat of 700 maunds is Rs. 600, and it employs eight men for three 
months. A small trade in wood also exists, rafts being floated down the Indus 
and the wood sold in the city at from 10 to 14 annas a cubic foot. Gold- 
washing is carried on to a small extent, the price being Rs. 15 per tola; 
but the quantity found is very small. ‘ 

There are no zemindars amongst the population, for there is no cultivation 
in the vicinity, with the exception of the Khan’s gardens. Kalabagh is in fact 
a purely commercial city. Merchants from Khost Ktiram, Dawar, Pesha- 
war, Kabal, Bokhara, Khokand, and Tashkand may be seen in the bazar, 
the cheapness of which attracts them from wealthier cities. A small colony 
of Paranchahs are settled here, who trade largely with Central Asia. 

Supplies are plentiful and cheap. Situated as KalabSgh is, close to the 
fertile Kaehls of Isa Khel and Misuwall, there is every prospect of their 
always remaining so; the water of the Indus is wholesome, and that in the 
wells near the city pure and delicious. 

The Maliks of Kalabagh have always been men of weight and distinction ; 
the importance of their town has necessitated their friendship or co-operation 
being either sought or coerced by successive invaders of the Trans-Indus 
provinces. The present man, Malik Mazafar Khan, Khan Bahadur, is a lineal 
descendant of one Kalgan, who, in the commencement of the eleventh century, 
came down in the train of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, accompanied by a 
body of Awans ; as a reward for their assistance, and probably with a view 
to secure a safe passage over the Indus in ease of reverses, Mahmud gave the 
lands round Kalabagh free of revenue to Kalgan, his heirs and successors for 
ever. Settled in a strange country, and surrormded by strange and barbarous 
people, Kalgan first established his head quarters at Dingot, a natural fortress 
on the right bank of the Indus, 4 miles north of the town of KalabSgh. He 
laboured hard to conciliate the neighbouring tribes ; this accomplished, he 
left his fortress and laid the foundations of what has been for centuries one 
of the most thriving commercial towns on the river Indus. 

Having all to lose, and nothing to gain, by entering into war or disputes 

for their whole income depended on the prosperity of the natural commerce 
of the town — the Maliks of Kslabagh have always been anxious to submit 
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to any one whose arms they tliou.^ht were sufficiently powerful destroy, 
even temporarily, the trade ot their city* Did iii\a(lcis come tiom the 
west, the Malik hastened to avow his allegiance, and sanad after sanad, 
sealed with the seal of Durani kings, confirming the grants made by prede- 
cessors, are in the possession of Mazafar Khan, the lust being one from 
ZamSn Shsh, dated A. H. 1208. 

About this time the Durani powder began to decline, and in 1S21 A. D., 
a shabby little note, very different to the royal-looking crimson silk mounted 
documents of the Duraiiis, was received k Kalabagh, stamped with the 
insignificant little seal of Eanjit Sing, and commanded :Malik Mahamad 
Azim Khan to meet the Maharaja at iMianwali, bringing with him an 


strong/^ The tame oi the lion oi the ranjab haU reaeiieci tne ears or me 
rulers of Kalabagh, and wisely foreseeing that the Durani power was gone, 
Mahamad Azim, accompanied by his two sons and a suitable escort, went 
down by boat to Mian wall, and there made his obeisance to the Maharaja, 
who then and there confirmed to him all the rights and privileges of 
his ancestors, viz,^ the revenue iu full of Kalabagh, of a large tract of 
land Cis-Indus, also the management and revenues of the Bang! Khel 
Khataks, in consideration of his always riding in the train of the Maha- 
raja at the Dasera festival, and presenting him annually with two horses. 
Mazafar Khan then accompanied the Sikh army to the siege of J'lan- 
kera, and after the fall of that place returned to his home. The tribute 
was in 1830 increased by Rs. 5,000 and 11 camels, and some restrictions 
were placed on the Khaffis revenue. He was still allowed sole management, 
and what he could get out of the Bang! Khel Khataks, but he was only per- 
mitted to retain one-tenth of the revenue derivable from salt, and 
Rs. 2-4j was the toll to be levied on every camel-load of alum; two- 
fifths also of his jagir was appropriated by the Maharaja. In spite of 
these restrictions, Malik Alayar Khan (his father, Mahamad Azim, had died 
in 1824) maintained a firm friendship with the Sikhs. In 1836, when 
Raja Suchet Sing and Sirdar Fateh Sing Man marched down from Lahar 
to punish the Niazis for their attack on the fort at Isa Khel, Alaya-r 
Khan gave them every assistance ; the Niazis had collected at Kotld, a strong 
fort at the mouth of the Chichali pass, and a difficult position to attack ; the 
Malik offered to take it in rear, if the Khalsa army would attack it in front, 
and arming all his followers, he, accompanied by a small Sikli force under 
Sirdar Jowahir Sing, pushed up the Lund pass, meaning to march down 
the Bulbnli, and thus cut off the retreat of the Niazis by holding the 
Chichali Tangi. On hearing of the movements of this force, Abmad Khan, 
the chief rebel, saw that the game was up ; collecting his family and his 
property, he retired precipitately before the Malik had reached the Tangi, 
and fled through Chaonterah to Banu, and thence to Dawar. Suchet Sing 
then destroyed the Kotkf fort, looted the alum manufactories, and marched 
on to Isa Khel. The Sikhs were too firmly established in the country for 
AlaySr Khan to have any dread of the Niazis, and he remained unmolested 
by them, though an object of much hatred. On Major Edwardes^ reaching' 
Banu in 1848, the Malik hastened to pay his respects, and was of course 
confi med in all his privileges. 

On the outbreak of the Sikh rebellion, Mozafar Khan, Alayar Kban^s 
eldest son, happened to be at Banu ; he at once joined Fateh Kiian Tawana 
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and took a prominent part m and heroic defence of the inner 

fori of Dhallp Ghar. On the fall of that fort he was made prisoner, but at 
his father^s intercession his life was spared. The Maliks then, thinking that 
the British power was decliniiig, and foreseeing the danger of being at 
enmity with the powerful Sikhs, presented ^nazrs,^ and paid their 
revenue to Ram Sing Chapiwai, who, glad of pecuniary aid at this crisis, 
admitted them both to full favor. The capture of Multan by the British, 
and Lieutenant Reynell Taylor^s appearance at Laki, however, again turned 
the scale, and Alayir Khan lent that officer most efficient aid in men, supplies, 
money, stores, and ammunition. This wiped out the blot of the temporary 
defection from our side, and on the recommendation of Lieutenant Pearse, 
who was deputed to Kalabagh in 1850 to enquire into the Malika’s revenues 
and system of government, all his privileges were confirmed, wdth the ex- 
ception of the tenth part of the salt revenue, the whole of which was 
monopolized by our Government, and in place of the AfrobV^ or arbitrary 
money assessment of the Bangi Khels, one-tenth of their revenue was 
ceded to him. The two-fifths of the Cis-Indus ^jagir/ which had been levied 
by Ranjit Sing, was also remitted, the land being granted to him free of 
all revenue ; but this does not by any means compensate for the loss of the 
^ Afrohi^ in the Bangi Khels. His ineome at that time was computed by 
Lieutenant Pearse at Rs, 30,000 per annum, and it probably exceeds that 
now. In 1857 the Malik kept up his name for fidelity ; he armed and 
equipped 60 horse and 50 foot, and proceeding to Peshi war volunteered to 
go do wn to Delhi with General John Nicholson. Sir Herbert Edwardes, 
however, judged the men better employed in Peshawar, and he confided to 
Alayar Khan the care of one of the gates of the city and one of the rear- 
pickets of cantonments for his loyalty. On this occasion Mozafar Khan was 
raised to the dignity of Khan Bahadur ; he is a man of much intelligence 
and warm feeling tow^ards the British Government. {Edtvardes, Vowell^ 
Fleming, Norman) 

KALlBlGH— 

A temporary sanitarium in the Hazara district, situated on a spur from the 
Mian Jaiii range, 24 miles from Marl. It is an excellent site, and was first 
built for the parties of British soldiers working on the Mari-Abbottabad 
road. The huts are of wood, and are now used as a sanitarium for con- 
valescents ; it has accommodation for 208 men. {Macgregor) 

KALA BAHRAM KHAN— 

A little fort in the Khalil division of Peshawar, 11 miles north-west of 
that place. (P. AT. Lumsden) 

KALABAT- 

A village in the Harlpur division of the Hazgra district, 12 miles from 
Harlpur. It has 294 bouses, built of mud and stone, 4 shops, and 2 
mosques. The population amounts to 1,512 souls.. The inhabitants are 
composed of 591 Pathans, 41 Syads, 74 TanSwalis, and 806 others. The 
water-supply is from a cut from the Dorh river, and from wells. 

The produce consists of wheat, barley, moth ; and supplies are procurable 
here in considerable quantities after due notice. The stock of the village 
embraces 66 horses, 722 cattle, 37 sheep, and 6 donkeys. The headman is 
Khan Zamaa. {Wace) 

KALABAT— 


A village in Yusafzai, Peshawar, dj miles west of Topi, 5 miles south-east 




of SwHbi, 5 miles from tlie right bank of the river Indus. The eoiintry 
around is open ; water supplied from wells. There were roads from 
this to Jahangira and Pihur. {Limsden.) 

KALAGAI 

A village in the Mohmand eonntiy^ Yaghistan^ 48 miles from Peshawar^ 
30 from Lalpura. Supplies are scarce liere^ and water is procured from 
a tank, which is filled only after rain^, and from a small spring ; the supply^ 
however, is very uncertain. [James,) 

KALAGAI— 

A village in the Agror valley, 3 miles north-west from Oghi. It was for- 
merly the residence of the Khans of Agror, and is the best position for 
protecting the valley. 

KALAGORE— 

A village in the Dera Ishmall Khsn district, 52 miles from Isa Khel, 1 7 miles 
from Dera Ishmall Khan. It has 5 shops and 5 wells, and is situated 
in a grass jungle conntry, with a little cultivation round. 

KALAI— 

A division of the TanSwal country, in the district of Hazara. It is bounded 
north by the independent Tanawal territory, east by the Siran, south by 
the Tobela tract, and west by the Indus. It has six villages, and an area of 
2,825 acres cultivated, and 8,369 uncultivated. Its surface is most irre- 
gular, the highest part of it being 6,000 feet, and the lowest in the bed of 
the Siran 2,100, formed of steep and irregular hills, a prolongation of the 
Bahingra range. The inhabitants are Patal TanSwalis, and number 2,872 
souls. They are quiet and industrious. They own 2,551 cattle. The 
principal crops are wheat, barley, maize, bajra. [Wace*) 

KALA KtJl— 

A watering place in the Mari hills, 8 miles from Kahan, and at the foot of 
the hills near Marl and Bogtl boundary. [Hitkir Bam, BamdsonA 
KALANJAR— 

A village in the Badnak suh-division, Haripur division of the Hazara 
district. It has 262 Houses, 4 shops, and 4 mosques. There are two villao^es, 
one Kalanjar, and the other Jam Kalanjar; The population amounts to 
1,260 souls. The inhabitants are composed of 13 Syads, 961 Andals 
{? Hindwal), 17 Awans, 216 others. The watersupply is from a well in 
the village, and from a ravine near, ^and a large tank, and the water is 
excellent in quality. 

The produce consists of cotton, ^ sarsami,"' wheat, barley, &c. Supplies are 
procurable here in small quantities after due notice. The stock of the villao’e 
embraces 2 horses, 764 cattle, 317 sheep, 20 donkeys, and 3 mules. The 
headmen are Habil, Ahmad. [Wace) 

KALARI— 

A village in the Sangarh division, Ghazi, 5 miles south of the Mahoi post, and 
in front of the Kalaripss. On the 12th June 1852 a serious raid occurred 
on this village, which is described by the Deputy Commissioner as follows 
All Mahamad, the headman of Mati, and 100 hillmen attacked the 
<Willage of Kalari, and killed two men, wounded a child, and carried off 
'' 22 bullocks, 22 cows, and 120 sheep, of a total value of Rs. 1,300. After 
plundering the village of Kalari the robbers returned by the Sliori pass. 
Intimation having reached the Officer Commanding Detachment 4th Paii- 
« jab Cavalry at the Mahoi post, the whole of the cavalry of the post imnie- 
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/^ diately mounted and went to the scene of action^ but Kalari being close to 
the hills^ the marauders had retreated before the party arrived. The sowars^ 
accompanied by some of the villagers^ followed in pursuit; entering the hills 
at the Shori pass, which was the route taken by the robbers. They proceeded 
foiva considerable distance through the hills, and saw nothing of the cattle, 
which rnust have been driven on ahead, but they overtook and exchanged 
shots with some of the marauders, who ascended the heights whei*e horsemen 
could not possibly follow them. When it appeared that further pursuit was 
hopeless, owing to the impracticable nature of the ground, the party of 
sowars and villagers returned through the Mahoi pass, much to the north of 
the Short pass, where they had entered. 

KALCHlS OR KALCHAT— 

A water-course in the Biigtl hills, rising in the Mir Dosfc-ka-zard hill, to the 
north-west portion of the Sham plain, and draining to the east. Its banks 
aie about 10 to 1.^ feet bigh, as a rule, 'covered with long grass and shrubs ; its 
bed is sandy, with only a few stones and boulders here and there. There are 
a few pools here and there of good water, hut running water is not 
found. !Proni Mir Dost-ha-zard it runs easterly, receiving the following 
water-courses : KhSnki, Dingri, Chaagul, Kharbur, and Lotlar, all from the 
no_rth_ (except Kharbur, which rises in Chilo-ka-lut, on the south), and 
bringing down the drainage of the KhOp hill. After the junction of the 
Lotlar and Kalchas near Sher Baga, the water-course is known as the ChaehSr. 

The watering place of KalehSs, situated at the junction of the Lotlar and 
Kalchas, is the favorite camping ground en route from the Derajat to 
Barkhan, Kahan or Dera Bugti. Water is procured from a large pool in the 
bed of the nala, aud grass fodder and wood are abundant. The camping 
ground and the countiy round are dotted about with good-sized shrubs and 
hushes ; to the east, south, and west the Sham plain is tolerably level, but 
to the north there is a ridge of _ rising ground, a watershed between the 
Bhailawar and Sham plain, within about a mile of Kalchas. During the cor- 
respondence about the Sham plain scheme. Sir Henry Green proposed to 
erect a cantonment near this place. "The force” (he says) "should not 
"consist of less than two squadrons of cavalry, a wing of infantry, and a 
mountain train under command of a British olBcer well acquainted with the 
"Baloches, and in whom they would have confidence. Good communication 
"with the plains might he established by the Chachar pass, and a support 
" might be cantoned at Harand/’ This proposal, however, was never approved 
of by Government. {Vide Sham.) {Davidson, Bell, Daget, Green.) 
KAL-DARA — 

A pass leading from the district of RanizSi to Swat in Yaghistan. It 
starts from Shah Kot and goes to Mirdeh of Sam Ranizai, 8 miles 
over a rough ravine-cut country overrun by low rocky heights j from 
Kharkai along a narrow glen to the Kal-Dara hill, then up to Chapal, a 
small hamlet at its top, in 3 miles, then down to Den Jolagram, in 
Swat, in 4 miles. This is a steep and difficult pass, and is only used by 
footmen. This road is also called the Chapal route. {Bellew, Dookwood.) 

K. AX-iD ARA.— • 

A village in Rsnlzal, Swat, south of the crest of the Kal Dara pass. 
It contains 500 houses. {Aleemoola.) 

KALEL— 

A pass north of the Karakar, leading from Buner into Swat, Yaghistan, be- 
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tweeu die Illam and Dosiri mountains^ goi^^g village of Gokliand in 

the Nurizai^ Buner division, to Kakari^ in the Babuzai division. Swat. It 
is higher and steeper than Karakar, and passable only by mules and bullooks. 
In many places the road leads along the face of a cliff, and is so narrow 
that only one bullock can pass at a time. Some idea, says Liimsden, of the 
state of the road may be formed from the fact that it takes a hill-man 
from daybreak to 4 p. k. to drive a mule from the Swat side into Buner, 
but Lockwood says it is longer and easier than the Jwarai, and is practi- 
cable for laden mules. {S» B. Lockwood) 

KALEEI— 

A plain in the Bugti hills, about 30 miles from Dera Bugtl, on the 
Harand road, situated between Siah Tank and the Tasii plains, lying nearly 
east and west, and about 7 miles long by broad. There is a peren- 
nial stream here; grass is plentiful, but wood is scarce. The district is 


inhabited by Zarkani Bugtls. The Kaleri river rises in the Barboz moun- 


tain, and draining to the east joins the river of Siah Tank. Any number 
of troops, says Paget, could be encamped in the valley, and as water is 
said to be always procurable by digging in the bed of the ravine at its 
west end, it would (if a column were carrying on operations in these hills) 
probably be found better to encamp in this valley than Siah Tank, as the 
camp could be more easily protected. This valley was once one of the grazing 
grounds of the MasM Bugtls, hut is now quite deserted. iPaget. Wood. Bell) 
KALGARlI-y- 

A village in the Daolatza! division, Buner valley, Ysghistan, about 
5 miles south-east of Shalbanda. It contains 400 houses. {Aleemoola) 
KALGARI— 

A village in the Baizai division, Yusafzai, Peshawar, on the right bank of the 
Kalpani ravine. West of the village, running north-west by south-east, is a 
steep isolated hill some ^ miles long. (Lumsden) 

KALGARI— 

A small ^ water-course on the Rajanpur frontier, which rises in the west slope 
of the GiandEri hill, and joins the Chaheli ravine about 2 miles south- 
east of the Chaheli watering place. fDavidsou.) 

KALGARI— 

A water-course on the Harand border, which rises in the Marl range, some 15 
miles west by south of Harand, and draining almost due west, issues from 
the hills near Naobat-ka-Thul, and falls into the Kaha about i mile east of 
Thul Bakar, 

There is a good watering place in its bed, called Garmaf, situated at 
the foot of the Marl hill, where there is a running stream (which is 
absorbed after a course of about f mile) . About 3 1 miles from Garmaf is 
another pool, the Chigardani kund, shortly after which the Kalgari enters 
the plains; its course after Garmaf (to which point it is a mountain torrent) 
is fairly straight, and though its bed is somewhat stony, its banks are not, 
like those of tJie Kaha, difficult of passage. It is commanded by low hills 
on both banks, accessible, however, to infantry, and varies in width from 
100 to 200 yards. It is the favorite road to Mari from Harand and Drigri, 
T practicable to horsemen and laden camels. 

^ Khush Ram, Naib Tehsildar of Rajanpur, reports that in this ravine there 
IS an old alum mine, which was worked in the time of Rani it Sino' The 
miners were Bugtis, and about 1,000 maunds were annually excavated from 
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it/ and another in tte Baghari ravine, of which 13 inaiinds were paW 
as a royalty to the Governnxent, 8 mannds to the GorchSni chief, 4 mannds 
to the overseer of the mine, and Rs. 6 per mensem were paid to Goreha- 
nis who acted as escort. There were some seven houses of miners, and the 
mines belonged to the Sahkani, Jarkani, Sohrgni, Jalilani, and Patafi 
sections. The alum was taken from the mine burnt, and cleaned. After pay- 
ing all the above dues, all excavated became the property of the miners. 
Hindus used to take nitre to the mines from Harand, and get 100 maunds of 
alum in exchange for 300 maunds of nitre ; the miners sold their alum at 
the rate of Rs. 4 to 5 a maund to these Hindus, who took it to Multan 
and Dera Ghazi for sale. {David Kkusk Bam,) 

EALIKARI-- 

A halting place on the road by the Sakhi Sarwar pass into the Khetran 
country. {Wilde,) 

KALI WAHAN— , 

A water-course on the Dera Gh§zi border, rising in the Kuvan hill, and 
joining the Vihowa, close to the Nishpf. Its bed is usually dry, very 
stony, and in places ditBcult. The route from Vihowa to Kakaristan runs 
partly up its course. {Davidson,) 

KILPINI— 

A village in the Daolatzai division, Buner valley, Yaghistan, 1 mile from 
the right bank of the Barhandoh river, and 5 miles south-east of Shalbinda. 
It contains 400 houses, inhabited at present by the IshmSflzai section. 
Khatak traders come to this village, bringing salt, oil, and cloth laden on 
bullocks, and take back ghi, honey, and rice. {Aleemoola, Lockwood.) 
K,ALRA— " 

The head of the Patar river, which rises in the &ikhen hill in the Man" 
country. (Davidson.) 

KALRA— 

A high hill in the Khetran country, being the spur to the north of which 
the Badhi runs, in the Badhi pass. Its north slope to the Badhi is a steep, 
nearly perpendicular drop of 100 feet. Its other slopes are fairly easy. It is 
frequented by Khetran shepherds as a grazing ground. {Davidson?^ 

KALU— 

A small village in Yusafzai, Peshawar, situated about If mile north of 
Lunkhor, on the right bank of the Barwaza Kanda, in the bed of which 
water is found within a foot of the surface. {Lumsden.) 

KALH— 

A village in the Baizai division of Yusafzai, Peshawar district, situated 
between the Darwazai nala and a tributary from the west. It is inhabited 
by Khataks. (Lumsden.) 

KALtJ KHAN— 

A village in the Razar division, YusafzSi, Peshawar district, 4 miles south of 
the eastern end of the KaramSr ridge, 16 miles east-south-east of Mardan 
fort, and on the left bank of the tJch Khwar, which is here SOO yards 
broad, and has sloping banks. 

It has 400 houses (of which 333 belong to PathSns, 30 to Kalals, 13 to 
Hindus, and 13 to Gujars), 13 shops, and 13 mosques. Its sections are 
Mian Khei, Bazid Khel, Mana Khel, and Lodi Khel. The water-supply is 
from wells and a tank about 50 yards broad filled by rain. The headmen 
are Shahsowar and Arsala Khan, {Lumsden^ Lockwood^ Hastings.) ^ 
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KALCT KHAN KOT— , ,, 

An old dismantled mud fort in the Sahra, Musa Khel -valley, at the fifth 
halting place en rmite from Mangrota to Kandahar. 

The Buj hill is two long marches distant, to the west; Khan Mahamad 
Kot is three marches, north.-west; and Paindeh Khan Kot (Musa Khel) 
one march. ' It contains one spring, the supply of which cannot, however, be 
depended on, though it is said to last six months after rain. This is usually 
called by the natives the source of the Vihowa. The old village is now 
deserted, and there are no hamlets in the vicinity. {Davidson.) 

KALHK— 

A village in the Isa Khel division of Banu, 55 miles east of Banu, 5 
miles north of Isa Khel, on the KalabSgh road, on the old upper bank 
of the Indus, and inhabited by Jats. The neighbouring land is well cul- 
tivated, and irrigated by numerous cuts from the Umr Khan canal. There 
are four wells, giving sweet water, and supplies are plentiful. It has 13 
shops. {Norman^ 

KALL'WAL— 

A -village 44 miles from Dera Ishmail Khan, 85 from Dera Ghazi Khan, on 
the lower district road; supplies and water are procurable, and the coun- 
try is level, but jungly, with partial cultivation. There is an encamping 
ground here. {Roberts.) 

KAMIL— 

A district of the Mohmand country, YaghistSn, situated north of the Tora 
Tiga ridge, inhabited by Hallmzais. 

The -villages are — Ghazibeg 80 houses, Lakai 130, Atu Khel Bala 50, Atu 
Khel Pain 16, Darwazgai 40, Kasai 35, Laehai 60, Garang 40, Surtangi 
100, Srah 90, Badinkhor 115, Borlkhor 35. The Kamslls side with Gandao 
in all tribal matters ; they have no land in British territory. _ 

According to another authority the following -villages are in KamSl : — 



Houses. 

Fighting 

Houses. 

Fighting 



men. 


men. 

Kardara 

60 

100 Ambar tangai 

40 

50 

Tarkaiu 

60 

80 Handar Kala 

30 

40 

Patao 

80 

40 Mainaldin Kala 

60 

100 

Zaikbikor 

60 

80 Mabaniad Arab Kor 

10 

40 

Wali tangai 

80 

45 Alimad Gul Kala 

60 

70 

Darwazgai 

40 

50 Hasbam ... 

80 

100 

Kasi 

30 

40 Lacbi 

... 120 

180 

Hazarbegkor 

40 

60 Kokbai Kala 

... ICO 

325 

Bunkor 

30 

40 Lakai 

... 200 

312 

Badinkor 

120 

150 




KAMIL KHEL— 

A village in the Kohat district, situated on a small hill 13 miles south of 
Kohat, on the right bank of the Toi. It contains 188 houses, and has a 
population of 647 souls, of which 190 are adult males. It was founded by 
one Kamal Niazai from Isa Khel with the permission of Daolat Khan, and 
there are three sections descended from the founder’s sons, Masan Khel, 
Ibrahim Khel, and Sadar Khel. Water is obtained from the Toi, 2 wells, 
and 5 tanks. Its revenue is Bs. 550. {Plowden) 

KAMIL KHEL— 

A -village in the Kohat district, on a mound on the' right bank of 
the Kohat Toi, 4^ miles south-east of Kohat, 1^ mile higher up the Toi 
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than Knteri^ and 8| miles north of Malgin, from which the road comes 


oy Mashadand. Below the village the Malgin road crosses the Toi e7i 
route to Fateh Khan Tangl, about 1 J mile north of KamSl Khel. It has 
about 60 houses, 3 mosques, and 3 shops. The people are Bangash. Kamal 
Khel is famous for the ziarat of Tor Kamal, situated just above the vil- 
lage, on the right bank of the Toi. Above Kamal Khel the Toi comes down 
to the Tor Kamal Ziarat through a gorge between low hills. Above these 
are the villages of Daiid Khel on the right bank, and Shadi Khel on 
the left bank, each prettily situated in fertile valleys watered by the Toi. 
These villages are Bangash, {Ross,) 

KAMlLZli— 

A section of the Usmanzai Mandan, Yusafzai clan. It is sub-divided into 
Mishax'anzai and Kisharanzai. 

kamAlzai— 

A sub-division of Yusafzai, PeshSwar, sub-divided into two divisions, Misha- 
ranzai and Kisharanzai. Kamal had three wives •, from the elder are de- 
scended Misharanzais (from Pushtta word Mishar,^^ elder), and from the 
second Kisharanzai (from Kishar,^^ younger), and from the third the Aka 
Khgl. The latter consist of a few families that live in Miar, and consider 
themselves under Mahabat Khan of Torn, the present head of the Misha- 
rHnzais. 

The Masharanzai villages are as follow : — Torn, Kbit, Shahamatpur, Gala- 
der, Bago-Banda, Kasima, Choki, Maini Khel, Khao, Miar (Aka Khels), 
and Khatkai. 

On the annexation, the head of the MishranzSis was Kadir KhSn, one of 
the chiefs who engaged for the revenue of the whole of Yusafzai with the 
Sikhs. His son, Mahabat Khan, is now alive, and draws a hereditary grant 
of Rs. 3,000 a year from Government. 

The Kisharanzai villages are Hot! and Mardan, all the rest are ^ bandas^ of 
these two, viz,, Rurea, Dagi, Gadar, Kaziabad, Afzalabad, Babim, Gujar- 
Gari, Mangar, Baghdada, Kurag, Saribalol, Pirabad, Fatima, and Hamza 
Kban. 

The principal Khans are descended from Lashkar Khan, a descendant of 
Kamal, thus • 

Lashkar Khan. 


Ahmad Khan. 


Mahamad Khan. Mirbaz. 


Rasul. Mansur. 


Sarbaland Khan. 


Mir Afzal Khan. Mirslam. 


Shah Mahamad. 
(Present Khan 
of Mardan). 


Khoja 

Mahamad Khan. 
(Present Khan of 
Mardan). 


Khoja Mahamad Khan draws a hereditary allowance of Rs. 1,250 a year 
from Government, and Shah Mahamad one of Rs. 600. (Bechett^ 
KAMAR-. 

A large village in Land ECamar, Kohat district, SJ miles south-west of Karak, 
on the right bank of the Ldigarh^^ ravine, which rises in the Loigarh, high 
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up in the Manzai country^ and joins the Kasliu near Aziin Kill, and near the 
junction with the Kashu of the Spina Tangi and Tarkhobi ravines. Kamar 
used to be in the Loighar^ and from this it is known as Khwarikili, or vil- 
lage of the ravine^ but the floods caused its removal to the higher bank. 
It now consists of hovel -like houses^ with rough stone and mud walls, heavily 
thatched roofs, and scattered in groups over a sandy waste, in many parts 
of which the sand has drifted into heaps. Tamarisk trees grow all ronnd 
and through the village of Kamar, and the other villages of this tract resemble 
in appearance villages in the Dera Ishmail Khin district, like Jlian Khan 
Kuiidi. It is really a collective name given to a group of villages of 
the Lands, of which the three chief are Khwarikili, Aral, and Chakara. Aral 
is 1| mile from Kamar, between two branches of the Loighar and Chiikara, 
is about 3 miles east of Kamar, and is a large village in groves of bher trees, 

Kamar is the head quarters of the Lands. The chief Malik is a very old 
man, called Murtaza Khan, whose sister married NSsir Khan, the gi'and- 
father of Khoja Mahamad Khan, the present chief of Tiri, and belongs to the 
Ghulam Khel section of the Ahmad Khel division of the TSrkl Kliel clan 
of Land Baraks. Kamar (Khwarikili) is inhabited by most of the minor 
branches of the three families of Land, the Ghari Khel, Khwazi Khel, 
and Tarki Khel. Aral is possessed by the Mir Hasan Khel section of the 
Turki Khel, and Chaksra by the Dati Khel section of the Khwazi 
Khel. 

According to the Malik, Kamar (Khwarikili) has 200 houses, 12 
mosques, and 6 shops. Eeligion is observed all over Land Kamar. The 
^ azan^ is called punctually and regularly, and the people are methodical 
in prayer. 

Water is got from a tank, called Dahar, in Khwarikili, and from wells 
in the Nari Khwar, half a mile off. In seasons of drought the flocks are sent 
to the Kuram, opposite GhoriwaL The Dahar tank was in old days the 
scene of a great fight between the Baraks and the Nasratis, who once lived 
about here. The Nasratis were beaten with great slaughter, and their 
cemetery is still in Kamar. They were driven out of the Kamar. 

Kamar is famous for its ^ hher^ fruit. It sells at 41 ozshas^^ for one 
rupee. The ozsha,^^ a local measure, is a wooden bowl usually of ^ shisham^ 
wood, holding 1 ser and 12 ehittaks wheat. The Hindus take donkey-loads 
of dried bher fruit from Kamar to Darsammand and Nariab, They travel 
by Bahadur Khel, Tiri, and Daland. In harvest time they aid the people of 
upper Miranzai, who give them one ser grain in exchange for one ser of 
dried bher fruit. 

Kamar is also known for the manufacture of aukhais," a sort of rug 
used for putting on beds. They are of the size of an ordinary native 
bed, and are thick and soft. They are made of wool dyed various colors. 
The people clean their own wool, twist into thread, dye it, and then give the 
thread to a rug-maker, who twists and plaits the thread in a thick and stiff 
ground-work, and then pulls up alternate loops of it, which form a soft, fluffy 
upper surface. The usual pattern is a red ground bordered with black, and 
in the centre of the red ground a pattern of squares, red, grey, black, yellow, 
and green. When sold to outsiders, aukhais^”^ cost, the superior ones 
Es. 7 to 10, and the inferior ones Es. 5 to 6. They are made in Land 
Kamr and in Chaontra, at Tabi KhwS and Shahbaz Ghundi, but the 
best are to be got at Shnawa of the Gudi Khel (Jioss.) 
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EAMARDAND— 

A village in the Boraka valley, in Baizai division of Kohat, situated under 
the northernmost spur of the Mir Khweli Sir peak. It has 62 houses, 
with a population of 270 souls, of which 79 are adult males. This place 
was occupied by Lai Khan, Awan from Chambai, by order of Sirdar Nur 
Mahamad Khan, son of Sultan Mahamad Khan Barakzai. The revenue 
amounts to Rs. 600, and is farmed out. Water is obtained from a ravine 
and from a deep pool from which tlie village takes its name. iPlowden.) 
KAMAR KHIL— 

A section of the^Afridis who consist of the following divisions 


1. — Khudadad Khel 

... 260 fightine men 

2. — Aimal „ 

... 350 

do. 

3.— Pain „ 

... 480 

do. 

4.— Tor „ 

... 380 

do. 

Total 

... 1,470 

do. 


1 Residing in the Sank Dara and on 
j spurs of the Takhtazai hills. 

J 


This is a small elan, scattered about the hills south of the DwEtawi pass 
to Tira Maidan, and in the glens of the Takhtazai and Chauk Dara. They 
have the Sipah on the east, the Kuki Khel on the north, the Shalobar 
Kambar Khel on the west, and the Alikhel Orakzais on the south. Their 
principal villages are — Kama Khel and Kamar Ehelogarhi, on the north and 
south of the Bara river respectively, a little below the junction of the 
Maidan Toi. Most of the clan, however, are scattered over the hills in 
detached hamlets or single huts. ^ They are rich in cattle, and lead much 
of a roving life within their own limits. In winter they move down to the 
hills about Lir Bara and KajtxraL 

They are Samal in polities. Their principal men are Kazi Nurtila and Ata 
Mahomad. They are on friendly terms with the Sipah, {See Kajurai for a 
copy of the agreement of this section with the British Government.) {Bellew.) 
KAMARKHEL— 

A village in the Khwara, Kohat district, below Charat. It is a collec- 
tive name given to a straggling series of detached houses, 400 in num- 
ber, which extend for about a mile on the banks of the Musadara nala, in 
which there is an abundant supply of good water. It is only occu- 
pied in the cold season by Khataks from Kai and the neighbouring 
villages ; in summer the place is quite deserted. The houses are flat-roofed, 
and strongly built of stone and mud, and surrounded by hedges of thorn. 
(Plowden, Maegre(f07\) 

KAMAR MASHANI— 

A group) of five villages in Isa Khel, Banu, 77 miles from Banu, 14 miles 
from Kalabagh, viz. — 1, Tani Khel; 2, Ghazi Khel; 3, Shad! Khel; 4, 
Jalu Khel; 5, Ala Khel; inhabited by the Umar Khgl section of the 
Mashani branch ot Niazi PathEns, and consisting of about 800 houses and 
47 shops. 

The cultivation around these villages is of two distinct kinds, the ^kachp 
and the ^ thaV the former being in the alluvial soil of the old bed of the 
Indus, the latter on the sandy slopes at the foot of the Maidan range ; the 
^kachi^ is irrigated by 12 wells, and invariably produces good crops; the ^th&V 
is dependent on the small drainage from the hills brought down by the 
Baroch, Idhwalla, and Trapail ravines, and on irregular rainfalls, consequently 
the harvests are varying, sometimes being excellent, at others they fail 
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The Mutkhan Khel consists of the following sections ; Nekzan, Piral, 


Oil aeeoimi of drought. There are eousiderahle saltpetre works in the willage^ 
the outturn being about 350 maiinds per annum; the priee on the spot 
is Rs. 3 a maimd manufactured, and maunds per rupee unmanufactured. 
Tobacco, wheat, and barley are the principal natural products, and can be 
obtained in plenty. The water of the wells is exeellent and unlimited. 
There is a police station containing eight men here. (i¥oma».) 
KAMARMELA— ^ 

A Tillage in the Khwara suh-division of the Khatak hills, Kohit, situated 
among the hills 20 miles south-west of the Sbekh Raliimkar shrine, and 
immediately below Charat, from which it is about 4 miles distant. It has 
about 90 houses, and is built scattered about in the most irregular fashion 
on the north slope of the hill above a raYine. Some of its houses are 
placed on the opposite sides of the ravines round it. The position is not a 
strong one, and the village can be approached from any direction. There 
is a footpath thence over Torn Sar to the Hasan Khel villages. {Ilac- 
prego7\) 

IvAMAWEL— 

A^hill stream on the Dera Ghgzi frontier, which rises in Mai! Sej, some 8 
miles north of the Drug stream, and runs between Marl (on its right 
hank) and Nilag (on its left), both tolerably easy ridges. 

Its bed is very narrow, being only from 20 to 40 yards wide. It runs 
through Kasrani lands, and joins the Drug between the Drahila and Gsnjali 
Kachi. It was the route formerly used by the Kasrauis and Bozdars in 
paying plundering visits to one another. {Davidson,) 

KIMIZAI— 

A section of the UtmanzSi clan of Mandan YusafzSis, They occupy the 
south spurs of Mshaban, but a great portion of their lands are now occupied 
by the Jaduns. {Bellow,) 

KAMBAD— 

A pass which Aleemoola says leads from Dir to Bajawar, having an ascent 
of 10| miles and a descent of 9 miles. There is an iron mine in it. 
{Aleemoola,) 

KAMBAR-KHEL— 

A section of the Afridls who are entirely located in the MaidSii of 
Tira in two great divisions, separated from each other by the Malikdin 
Khel, who occupy the central portion of the Maidan. They consist of the 
following sub-divisions:— 


460 fighting men 
300 


3. — ^Mutklian Khel 
i Khel 

6. — Shekhmal Khel 
Pabi Khel ... 
Khel 
9*— Miran Khel 
Watar Khel 


In KaM. 

Shalobar Batan, the 
chiefs tribe. 

In Batan and Kahii. 

In Kaha. 


In Shalobar. 


In Bar Bara. 


Total ... 3,360 
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The lOiozal Khel e Yarau^ MirSn^ Sulimaiv and Kairim Ali, 

The Shekhmal Khel consist of the Bash Kheh Nazr Begkhel; Vali Beg* 
Khel> and Mirza Beg Khel. 

About 1^500 of the Kambar Khel are located in Kahii and Shalobar^ 
where they have the KukI Khel to the east and norths the Kamar Khei and 
Hi Khel to the south and east^ the Aka Khel to the south and west, and 
the Malikdin Khel and Zakha Khel to the west. 

The remainder^ about 2^000 fighting men^ are located in the^glens of 
Kahn and Batan, — the Darbi Khel, Ali Khel, and Khoja Ali Khel 
in the former, and the ’Matkhan Khel and Zani Khel in the latter. The 
Zana Khel, or Juna Khel, or Nekzan Khel, is the Khan Khel, or chiefs 
tribe. The Watar Khel, though originally Sangu Khel Shanwaris, have 
long since been incorporated with the Kambar Khel. They are located 
separately in Bar Bara amongst the Knki Khsl. In winter most of the 
Kambar Khel come down to the caves in Kajurai and Lar Bara. About 
250 of this clan are in the Police and Frontier Force and Panjab regi- 
ments, besides some in regiments under the Commander-in- Chief. 

The Kambar Khel have not many dealings with British territory, though 
they sometimes come to steal, and to sell ^ patha^ ropes and mats in the 
city. All dealings with them are managed through Arbab Abdul Majid. 
The Kambar Khel are Gar in their politics. 

In 1861 they entered into an agreement with the Commissioner of 
Peshawar. This will be found under the title ^^KajnrSi/' {Belleiv,) 
KAMElNl GIIAKII— 

A pass leading from Swat to Dir, in YaghistSn, which is said to be the 
easiest and most frequented route to Dir, It is still a difficult road, full 
of risks, and takes four days to go from Thana in Swat. The road first 
leads past nchuna and Gadkalan, then over a low ridge into Talash, then 
across the valley to Dairi, near the foot of the pass, then over the Kamrani 
hill, and down to Shakaoli on the bank of the Panjkora river, across to 
Diaran and past several villages, of which Kunater is the chief, to Barun 
on the Panjkora river, then it winds along its bank by Khal, Tormang, and 
Khagram to Dir. Through the latter part of this route the road winds 
along a steep hill side immediately over the river. [Bellew) 

KANA KHEL— 

A village in the Psshavvar district, 12 miles south of Naoshahra, 23 miles 
from Peshawar, situated in the middle of the Kana Khel pass. Supplies 
must be collected ; winter is scarce, and the encamping ground is limited. 
KANA KHEL-^ 


A pass over the Khatak hills, between Naoshahra and the Khwara. 
From the village of Kana Khel, on the north side of the range, the 
road goes along the bed of a ravine composed of slate rocks for If 
mile, and is very good ; then over ^ the pass the road is very indif- 
ferent, though practicable for laden animals. The descent proceeds along 
the bed of a dry ravine for two miles, and is good ; thence one road goes to 
Khushialgarh, and another goes straight for the Indus at Kowa. This pass 
is also called the Suniali pass, and was that used formerly in going from 
Peshawar to Hindustan. {Lumsden,) 

KANAL WALA TOBA— 

A halting place in the Khetrau hills, 49 miles from Sakhi Sarwar. No 
supplies are procurable. {Wilde 
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A -village in the TJtmaimama division of Ynsafzai, Peslia war district, situated 
in the open, 3 miles north of the river Indus. East of the villag'e is a dry 
ravine that drains to the Badrai. It has 64 houses, and is held in ^jagir" 
by Habib Khan, late Subadar, 1st Panjiib Infantry. The Jaliauglra and 
Pilitir road runs through it. {Hastmgs^ LochvooiL) 

KANDAI— ' 

That portion of the Kafar Kot range m Yaziristan wdiieh intervenes 
between the Kuram river and Karanga. It is crossed by a steep pass 
known as the Shutar gardan. {James,) 

KANDAO— 

A village in the Adam Khel Afrldi country, 5 miles south-east of 
Fort Macbeson, situated outside the hills on a road to J ana Khor. It 
can turn out 300 fighting men. Its water comes from a spring. There is 
a road from this to Pakhi and Parldi, but it is difficult and only lit fur 
footmen. 

KANDAO—' ■ ' . . . 

A pass leading from opposite Tajaori, in the Banu district, into the Eatani 
hills. The All Kh^l section inhabit this pass, and are responsible for it. 
[Minehm) 

KANDAR— 

A village on the P^shSwar frontier, situated at the north foot of the 
Karbala 5 miles south-east of Fort Maekeson, behind some low hil- 

locks, in which there are towers ; it is commanded in every direction, and is 
inhabited by Afiidls. This village, in 1867, was accused of harbouring British 
criminals, and was fined Rs. 100, and made to give them up. {Macgregor) 
KANDAR— 

A village of 82 houses in the Yusafzai division, Peshawar, 9 miles east of 
Hot! Mardan, on the right bank of the BalSr ravine, which here has w^ater 
in it at all times. There are three wells attached to the village. [Lumsden,) 
KANDAR— 

A village in the Kohat district, 24 miles east of Koliat, on the road to 
Shsdlpur, and on the salt road of the Kaka Khel. Water is generally 
procurable here, but the supply is not to he relied on. The situation of this 
village is peculiar, being built between two ridges of rOck like natural walls, 
the houses being with their hacks to the rock. It has 40 houses, all 
wi'etched flat-roofed affairs of mud. There is a tank of dirty water here. 
The inhabitants are Khwaram Khataks. {Macgregor^ Gavagnari,) 
KANDIKOT— Lat. 30° 27' 29'' ^ ^ Long. 70° 48' 48^ Elev. 503. 

A large village, in the Dera division of the Ghazi district, situated about 

2 miles west of the district road, and the same distance from Lund, and 

3 miles north of the Ntirpur post, in a plain surrounded by fine trees. 
It is the residence of the Lund chief, Ghiilam Haidar Khan, who lives in a 
large walled enclosure with two bastions. It has two wells outside, the 
water of which is brackish, so that good drinking water has to be brought 
from Goman and Lund. The cultivation of this village is unirrigated, 
water being too far from the surface to admit of wells being made avail- 
able for this purpose. {Macgregor,) 

KANIGORAM-*— Elev. 6,500. 

The capital town of the Mahsud Vazir! country in Yaghistan, 106 miles 
north-west of Dera Ishmail Khan, 90 miles south-west of Banu. It consists 
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of about IjSOO bouses, whicli are picturesquely built on the sides of a narrow 
ridge isolated from the surrounding hills. The outer walls of the houses 
rest on fir poles planted vertically into the slope of the hill, with horizontal 
timber thrown across, which form a flooring for the rooms above, and cover 
over the ground below. The chief roads of the town pass under these 
covered ways, which are barely high enough for a horseman to ride under. 
There are two large towers for the protection of the town. The number of 
shops is 33, of which 16 belong to Hindus. 

During Chamberlaia'’s expedition, the Syads and Drmur elders of Kani- 
goram came out four miles to meet the force to beg protection, which was 
given for the reason that no Vazlris actually reside in this town, which is 
only occupied by the few remaining members of the Urmur tribe, the 
original occupiers of the country, till dispossessed by the Vazlris. This 
request was complied with, on their paying a fine of _Es. 3,000. Iron is 
worked to a considerable extent at this place. There is a road from here 
to Ghazni. {Walker, Chamberlain, Taylor, Stemart, £roadfoot.) 

KANJAEI GALI— 

A pass leading from Pakli in Hazara to Agror. Colonel Pollock, who crossed 
over it in 1870, says it is naturally far easier than the Susai pass. {Pollock.) 

KANKIEA TIND AND KANKAE.i KHUSHK— 

Two passes on the Tank frontier, situated between the Chinai Khushk and 
Sorah passes, west of the outpost of Mulazai. Good roads, by which cattle 
can be taken, go through these passes to the Batani Bands. 

Between the Kankara Tand and Chinai Khushk passes is the civil border 
of the Dera Ishrnail Khan and Banu districts. There are wells of water 
and cultivation within the KankSra Tand pass. {Carr, Macgregor .) 
KiNEl— 

A valley of Yaghistan which drains to the Indus, north of the Chakesar 
valley. It is bounded on the north by tbe Ajmir hill, on which is per- 
petual snow, on the south by the Ghorband valley, east by the Kormang 
valley, from which it is separated by a high and difficult hill, and on the 
west by the Basi hill, which separates it from Ghorband also. _ The valley is 
in some places one mile broad, and at others the hills come right up to the 

stream in the middle. _ _ . ■ i 

It contains many villages, of which the following are the principal : 
Karora with 300 houses, Borshat -30, Chela 40, Nala 30, Dunrai 40, Chiehlai 
30, Sangrai 30, Kanra 350, Sihor 40, Dalai 300, Damorai 300, Balakhanai 
400, Khwar Lam-ai 60, Derai 60, Gan Shal 360, Kharerai 80, Ajmir 100. 

Most of the villages are on the banks of a ravine, which, in the hot 
months, has a stream capable of fioating timber from the hills to the Indus. 
Three kinds of pine and deodar grow in these hills. Prom the head ot the 
glen at Ghorband to the river Indus is two days' journey. 

The population of the valley is principally composed of AzI KhSls and 
Jinki Khels. The former hold one share and the latter two shares in the 
ianrls of Kam'a, and the Azi Khel share is a bone of contention between 
the Babuzais of PQran and the Azi Khels of Chakesar. Formerly the Babu- 
zai share of this part of the country was in Chakesar and one-third of Kanra; 
every 30 years it was agreed they should change lands with the Azi Khgls 
of Puran, but some 30 years ago the BabuzSis, finding their land in Chakesar 
and Kanra better than that of Puran, refused to change, and were conse- 
quently besieged by the Azi Khel, and after 18 years were at last driven out 
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The Azi Kheltlien refused to change their K a lira lancl^ wMeli they now., 
cultivate by ‘ fakirs/ 

The Jinki Khels have formed two factions, one for the Babuzais iinder Bazii 
Khan, and the other for the Azi Khel under their other chief, Fazi Ahmad. 

Kanra communicates with Ghorband by the Khwar Larai pass, which is 
practicable for laden cattle. From Ajmir village there is a road to the 
north to Path an near Pains, and there is also a road to Patliia Piltis. 
The first stage is Pober, a Kohistanl village, the second to Jsg, and the third 
to Pains. This road is practicable, with difficulty, for laden mules, 
{LochDOOcl^ Bellew,) 

KAONA— 

A hill stream on the Mangrota border, rising in the Nilag or Biga Eoh, 
some 25 miles north-west of Mangrota and 20 miles north-west of Kot 
Kasrani, entering the plains from 3 to 4 miles due west of the latter. 
It does not contain a perennial stream. It is a broad and open ravine, as 
a rule, free of stones, and runs through low hills ; no narrow passes or defiles 
(for the first four miles or so of its course it is very rough, difficult, and 
stony). 

Kasrani shepherds graze on its banks. The Vihowa ravine can be joined 
by this from Kot Kasrani by following the Kaona to its source, the Vriiidh ; 
then cross this and over ravioy water-courses. Being all but impracti- 
cable, it is never used for beasts of burden. The Kaona, in rising from the 
hills, runs east, and passing to the south, quite close to the village of Kasranf, 
it crosses the frontier road, where its breadth is about 1,000 yards, and is 
shortly afterwards lost in the sandy tract, or expended in cnltivation. It 
delays the traffic on the frontier road for a short time after heavy rain, but 
not for more than an hour or so after the heaviest of rains. Water can 
generally be found in its bed, in the hills, by digging a few feet. After 
it debouches into the plains, water is only found in it at a depth of from 
150 to 160 feet. {Davidson y Maegregor.) 

KA.ONI DARA--^ 

A tributary glen to the east of the Panjkora river in Yaghistan. It 
contains altogether about 1,000 houses, but has only one village, named Dil 
KhwSh, the rest being small hamlets, some of which do not cont.ain more 
than a few families. The people are Paendeh Khels, and the headman for 
the whole is nominated by the Chief of Panikora. (Ravert?/,) 

KAORA— 

A pass on the Dera Ishmml Khan frontier, situated between the Eai 
Par and Chakhani passes, west of the outpost of Daolatwali. 

A stream^ of water, called the Guzi, flows through this pass, which rises 
in the Shuliara hill of the Zmara tribe, and a good road goes by it to the 
villages of the Zmaras, Ushtaranas, and Musa KhSs. The outpost of 
Daolatwali and Chuta Khan and Karimdad Khan, Kasranis, are resnonsible 
for this pass. {Carry Maegregor.) ^ 

KAORI— 

A pass on the Dera Ishmail frontier, north of Zarkani, which leads to the 
Shekh Hidar, Isparikat, and Sharani passes. It is practicable for cattle, 
and there is good water in it. {Maegregor.) 

KAPAKGAKHAI— 

A pass in the Mohmand country, Y^histan, on a road between Gaiichio 
aucl Lalpura. {Mmgregor) 


K.x\P~IvAB 


KAPIP— 

A tribe who live to the west of Draband, Dera Ishmail frontier. They arc a 
section of the Shiranis, and inhabit with the Marhels the valley of Spasta^ 
which is a high table-land^ situated between the Takht-i-Suliman hill and 
a range of hills behind it called Shingar. The Spasta valley drains to 
the east through the Gat pass into the Babar Zsm. 

The Kapips have the Marhel section of Shiranis on their north;, the 
Musa Khel on their south; the Mandu Khel; east; and the Shiranis on their 
west- , 

They only number some 200 men; and; unlike their confrdres, 
the Marhels; do not come down into the low ranges of hills when the 
snow is lying in the Spasta valley; but remain in their own country ; this 
they are able to do by digging houses for themselves in the sides of rockS; 
and by laying up supplies sufficient for the cold weather. 

To reach the Spasta valley; there are two roads ; one by the Draband 
Zam; through the Gat pass in the Takht Suliman range; for footmen only; 
distance 5 marches ; and one for laden cattle by the Sheikh Hidar or Sawan 
pasS; through the Zao pass, distance 7 marches. 

The connection of the Kapips with the ShirSnis is shown in the follow- 
ing genealogical tree : — 

Shiran. 


Miani. Biibar. tJmr. 


Lahar, descendants Yakab. 

of Slnifinis. 1 


Cliohal, descendants Marbel. Kapip. 

called Chobal Khels. ! 


■I 










■M 






Mankalzai. Balolzai. 

The Kapips live by agriculture; but are very poor ; they have not a 
name for bravery as the Marhels have; but are a weU-clisposed tribe. They 
own 3 towns — Kot Daria Sarai; headmen; Nurula Khan and Haibat Khan* 
Kot Balolzai ; headman; Tajak Khan. Kot Zarai, headmen; Khumar Khan 
and Rabat Khan. 

The products of their country are wheat; jawar; Indian-corU; and numer- 
ous kinds of fruits. (Carr^ Maegre^or^ Davidso^^ MpMns^oue,) 
KAPDR-DA-GARHI— 

A village in Yusafzai; Peshawar district; about 6 miles east of Hoti 
Mardan. It is the chief village of the Ishmailzai; Amazai; Mandan , 
Yusafzais. {Belletv.) 

KARAI— 

A bazar in the Chiebali pasS; Banu district; about 6 miles from Kslal}agh; 
and nearly a mile inside the pasS; on the left bank of the stream; and below 
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11 1 ^,1 tlie uass It bas about 18 bouses, aud a number of grass 

t,.m ao to 25 ohopt Tbo taz.™, .t 
tbe foot of tbe hill, aud the houses cluster on the hill side. AboTO the 
bazar on the hillock, are the ruins of the house of Khan Niazi. 

T« =nir there are only 5 or 6 shops in the bazar. The alum factories, 
SrSSr Jts, furnaces, Lldrons, and heaps of r^ refuse earth he between 
Sie bkzsr Ld the stream. The cliffs bounding the pass are striking. On 
tL ri<-ht they are from 150 to 180 feet high, and are crested by a wall 
r vnok Hio-h un on the hill side, and below the wall of rock, 

^ethe alum mines. The black earth is brought down the hill side with 
much labor by bullocks. Six factories are now urorking, and five have been 
abandoned ^he works are taxed by Government, unlike those of Kala- 
Sth which form part of the Malik’s ' jaghir.’ The ahim goes to Amritsar 
Sd to Firozpur andSirsa. The working expenses p a factory average 
Rs 25 a day^ and as alum sells at Karai at from Rs. 4-1 « to 5^a maund, at 
L’st 5 maulds must be produced daily to make the M 

nav. A load of alum sells at Karai for Rs. 24. A load is o maunas^ lo 
seers. Labor weight. In a good year the maker ootains about oOO loads. 
{Norman^ Ross) 

’^AlmS^llagein the Kohat district, 29 miles north-north-east of Banu, 60 
miles“south-west of Kohat, about 14 miles eastwards from L^amar, at the 
west entrance of the valley of Chaontra. It stands on the left bank of the 
sandy nala Tarkha, which lies below the range of Kon%har. Karak com- 
prises 205 houses and 14 shops, many of which are scattered about the val- 
Fey and some on the hills across the Tarkha, but the main portion of which 
forms a good-sized, open, roomy village in one spot on the Tarkha s bank. 
Srhouses are chiefly built of mud and large peWle stones, auR are 
roofed with matting andbajra stalks, and plastered with mi^. Kaiak stands 
Imong tobacco fields, watered by wells worked by the Persian-wheel, of 

which there are 41. The Karak tobacco goes chiefly to Banu, Land Kamai, 
and the Nasratis. It sells for from to 10 ^ers_ for the rupee, according 
the market. The people are of the Umr KM and Bahin Khel sectio is 
of the Mashl Khel clL of tJzshdah Baraks. Karak is one of the places 
district where salt is mined. The salt cliffs are a mile north of Karak, 
the hills across the Tarkha. Government charges 3 annas per maiind 
salt, and the sellers of the salt charge besides one anna a maund. 
mine is chiefly frequented by Khataks, Povmdahs, and Banuchis. 

{Ross) ■ 

^A^pass^Si Yaghistan, leading from Jawar in Buner to LigSnrai in Swai 
The ascent is by a zigzag path up the face oKa steep mountain, with 
• distinct landing places in the zigzag, to the village of Karakai, 
top of the pass, BuUocks and mules cross The pass, but three 
four are lost out of every drove of 400; hj getting off the path and 
the hill into the khud below; camels can be got over 
loads and leading each carefully ovei\ The asceiit is 
long; and the descent one and a half mile.^^ ^ 
is a spring of water which feeds a ravine which inns 
g the toot of the hills, forming a narrow pass, along which the road 
t\ this pass is about a gunshot wide and five miles long, winding 
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about among tbe lower featur^^ of the mountain, and comes out in the 
plain of Swat at Bari Kot. The hill right and left of the pass is acces- 
sible to light infantry, though rough and steep. This is by far the 
best pass between Swat and Buner. It is a good deal infested by robbers, 
and guards are therefore necessary. (S. B, Lumsde^i^ Aleemoola^ Lockwood.) 
KAEAKHEL— 
mde ^^Alader/^ 

KARlLS— ^ ^ , . . ' ' . V 

A tribe of Hazara, who inhabit the Nara tract of the district, which is 
drained by the Haro and Samfindar, They are also found in the hill 
villages of the Jadun tract. The population is 16,615. They are un- 
doubtedly of Hindu origin, and were converted to Mahamadanism many 
centuries back. Their character is much like that of the Dhuiids, and they 
are not to be trusted. They are very poor and cringing at present. 
Hasan All Khan, the chief of this tribe, was considered to be disaffected 
at the earliest part of our rule, and Major Abbott ordered him to reside 
in a Jadun village under surveillance. This chiefs conduct too was not 
beyond suspicion during 1857, and this tribe certainly were the ring- 
leaders in the attack of Mari. {AbhoUi Wace^ Mackeson) 

KARAMANA— 

A river which rises in the Orakzai hills, and joins the Kuram river at 
Sada. [Lumsden.) 

KARAMIR— 

A hill in the Yusafzai division, Peshawar, about 15 miles east-north-east of 
Hotl Mardan. It is covered with trees, and there is some levelground on the 
top, but*! do not know whether water is procurable near the summit. 
It might be a favorable site for a small sanitarium for Mardan. {Macgregor.) 
KARAM WALA TOBA— 

A halting place on the Sakhi Sarwar route to Barkhan, 41 miles from 
the entrance of the hills, and on the west of the Unt Toda pass. Here 
water is abundant and of the best quality, from numerous streams flowing 
from the main range towards the Khetran country. [Wilde.) 
KIRANGA— 

A narrow gorge in the Vaziri hills, on the left bank of the Kuram, north of 
Banii, on the road from the Kuram river to Chaparl, by the Zangara 
ravine. It was formerly impracticable for laden camels, but during General 
Ghamberlaiif s Kabal Khel expedition it was rendered practicable by blasting. 
This road is taken by parties who come up the Kuram from Banu, as the 
narrow place on that river called Tangi is avoided. {James.) 

KtVRANI— ^ 

A name given to certain tribes of Afghanistan who are called PathSns, 
but are believed to have a different origin from those who are acknow- 
ledged to be Afghans, viz., the Duranis, Ghilzais, Kakars, &c. The 
tribes included in the title Kara-nf ^ are the Orakzais, the Afridis, Mangals, 
Khataks, Khugianis, &e. [Bellew). 

KIRIR— 



A mountain to the north-east of Chaontra, Kohat district. It is bounded 
on the north by the Sanda valley, on the east by the Edal Khel, on 
the south by the Kuli Khel, on the west by the Akori. It has two main 
peaks, 1, Karar, on the east, Muzdaki, further west. It affords good 
grazing for camels. There is salt in it, especially on its south face, where 
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an old mine used to be worked, and is now watched by a tower above the 
Tarkha, over against Nari of the Edal Khel. {Ross.) 

A^vih^^ in Bajawar, on the road from the Talash valley to Bsijawar. 
It is on*a plain. (Aleemoola.) 

K AE/I 

A precipice in Amb territory, just above Mandi, on the right bank of 
the Indus, which extends for about If mile, and prevents passage along 

the bank of the river to Amb. {Coxe.) 

^^p^?on the Tank border, leading over the Naser range, from Kiri Gholam 
to KotKirgi. It is practicable for laden camels. [Macgregor.) 

vdla^^^ the Khwaram division of the Khatak hills, Kohat district, 
situatea'’6| miles south-east of Shawlki, at the east of the Shawiki valley, 
and on the road to Malgin, which is about 5 1 miles from it. It is also 
on the road from Malgin to Shakardara, and is about a mile from the 
junction of the Mithan and Tirl Toi, above which the roads branch to 
Shakardara by the Bragdi and Tarali routes. _ 

The Malo-in salt mines are in a range called the Landaghar, east oi Kari- 
rosam andljetween the Tiri Toi on the south and the Tarkha on the 
north. It has about 30 houses, but no shops. Water is procured froni three 
tanks] and when they dry, from a spring of indifferent water in the 
adjacent ravine. {Ross^ ,, 

KIRKAN MIAN OE ROD SHAM— • 

See “ Chilat Sham.” . 

KARKARA— -d - r ^ . w 

A pass leading from the Mulazai division of the Bauu district, between 

the'^ China and GulhSra passes, into the Batani hills ; a minor division 
of which tribe occupy land near its mouth. {Umsioii, 3ImeMn.) 

KARKAN WAM — 

A Kachi situated on the Banu frontier at the mouth of the Sakdii 
pass, about 11 miles from Jani Khel. The river bed is here very wide, 
and the Kachi consists of a large patch of fertile land on the right bank. 
It is irrigated by a water-cut brought from the Krasti pass. Captain 
Maclean proposed that a post should be erected near this place, in lieu of 
that of Jani KhSl. (Maclean, Macgregor.) 

KARNOGHA— 

A wild and rugged tract in the Kohat district, lying below the north-east 
slopes of Kund Hukani, and in the angle formed by the Lugharl and 
Tin Toi streams. It is about 4) miles from the Lugharl to the Tiri Toi, 
by the road across Karnogha, which may be divided into three parts. 

The ascent from the Lughari takes 17 minutes by a long narrow pass, at first 
over boulders, and getting smoother towards the top, whence the road runs 
for 23 minutes through a broken country below Kund Hukani, which has 
a general slope to the Toi, traversed by ravines, which deepen to “ khads” 
near the Toi. There is then a rough but easy ascent of 20 minutes, leading 
to a stony upland plain which lies between the broken tract above named, 
and an equally broken but higher tract above the left bank of the Lugharl. 

The descent thence takes 15 minutes. The upper part is easy and good, 
but the lower is rough and steep, and the roadway narrow. (Ross.) 
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EA'ROH.DARA—:;;: ' 

A valley of Yagliistan, tributary to the Panjkora valley. It' is described 
as a narrow defile between high hills, about 20 miles long, and containing 
many villages, of which the following are some of the principal ; — 


Akhagram. 

Kumeia. 

Darokai. 

Shabazai. 

Manzai 

Kharkabanj. 

Bandagai. 

Gulibagh, 

Sbaslikar. 

Jabab 

Sperkai.. 

Kharposai, 

Kbonantangai. 

Sbin Kaairai. 

Pasbtar. 

Gfoda. 

J akrai 

Manrai. 

Mitrora. 

Shiga. 

Bargholai. 

Gal. 

Kabal 

Tatogram. 

Eangarai. 

Kar. 

Landai. 


Ovrarai, 

Shudial. 

Trigrai. 

Mosai. 

Birarai. 

Bagh. 

DoriaL 

Lago. 

Ayarakaro. 


The Karoh Dara is inhabited by the Karohi section of the Paendeh Khel 
Malizais. There is said to be a road into Swat through this glen, which 
is good and clear of obstruction, and the only one by which guns could be 
taken into Panjkora ; it is said to have been used several times by Stilton 
Mahamad Khan when in possession of Peshawar. 

The roads to Swat, according to Lockwood, are the Selai Kandao or Kachalo 
and the Doghalgi or Tangu passes. The latter is described as being a 
good road. Both descend into the Naikhi KhSl division of Swat. {BeUem, 
RaverP^, Lockwood) 

KARORAI— 

A pass in Yaghistan, leading from Azikhel-Baizai-Swat to Ghorband, It 
is practicable for laden cattle, and the water-supply on it is famed for its 
excellence. It is sometimes closed by snow. It starts from either Ehwazo 
Khela, Janulargai, Shalpin or Jishah, and goes over the pass to Lilawar, 
a village in Ghorband, inhabited by Mians. It is one day's journey. {Loch-- 
wood) 

KAROTI— 

A large tribe of Afghanistan who inhabit the district of Karabagh, and 
the table-lands of Dur Tselae, Saroba, and Sarafzai, on the eastern borders 
of Khorasan. They trade largely with Hindtlstan vid the Gomal pass, 
and the wealthier of them, leaving their wives and the poorer members 
of the community to take care of their camps, which are pitched in the 
northern portion of the Derajat, proceed to the markets of Labor, Delhi, 
Multan, and even Calcutta and Bombay, for the purposes of trade ; bartering 
the fruits of Kabal, madder, asafcetida, for English goods, tea, &e. 

The tribe is divided into three great sections, the Zaku Khel, I-Khel, 
and Adu Khel, and these again into numerous sub-divisions. They number 
about 15 to 20,000 souls, of whom perhaps two thousand migrate yearly 
to Hindustan, the remainder remain in Khorasgn. There seems no doubt 
that the Povindah and agricultural branches of the Karotis belong to one 
and the same clan, in spite of the assertion of Lumsden that they are not. 

The Povindah Karotis are undoubtedly Ghalzais, and are claimed as 
connections by the Kati Khels of Tank, Niazis of Isa Khel, and Mian Khel 
of Draband. 

Their yearly profit in the Hindustan trade is estimated at about £8,000 
per annum. They pay a grazing tax of Rs. 900 to the Nawab of Tank 
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for the privilege of grazing their cattle during their stay in Hindustan. 
Of late years several Karotis have settled on the Shekh Bndin hill^ in the 
Deraj at^ and do not return to Kborasan. 

The Karotis are on friendly terms with all the Povindah tribeS;, both Lo- 
hani and Ghalzai, with the exception of the Sulimaii Khd, with whom 
they have an old and very bitter blood-feud. With the Vazirfs^ of course/ 
they are at enmity, and have to proceed with the greatest caution up the 
Gomal pasS; as far as DwS Gomal, owing to the constant attacks of the 
Mahsud thieves. At Sarofzai precautions are always taken to protect the 
cattle against the Jadrans, who in their w^ay are as great tliieves as the 
Vaziris, and who make constant attacks an unarmed parties on the Sarofza! 
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KARPASI— 

A raviae on the Rajanpur border, said to be the source of the Gazbo, at tlio 
south foot of Giandirt. There is water here from a pool at a place surround- 
ed by high hills. 

Between the southern slope of Giandarl and the Andarali ridge is a plain 
which really is the connecting link between these ridges, and drains into 
the Sorl on the north and the Zangl on the south. This watershed is the 
boundary between the grazing grounds of the Mazarls and the ShambanTs. 
{Davidson..) 

KIR TANQl— 

A small defile in the Banti district, about quarter of a mile south of the 
tJrmQli pass. It has a very difficult entrance, but there is some cultivation 
inside, and two small villages of Bobai Batanis about two miles from the 
moutb. (N^orman.) 

KASHA— 


A river rising in the Orakzai country, at the Zawaghar, and flowing west ; 
Renters British territory near Shahu Khel, where it is a considerable stream, 
and is known as the Ghurbln Toi. It passes through the country of the All 
Khel, Akhel, Rabia Khel, and Mishti Orakzais. The villages of the Akhel oil 
its banks are Sabi Mela, Karapa, andSarkaj of the Rabia Khel, Uzgur, 
Adilmela Inzawar, Katsa, and Guda; nnd of the Mishti, Khaori, Kasha Zara 
Mela,_ KSsim Shah, and Ajmir. Above it is called Khankai; from Shahu 
Khel it runs east, and joins the HangQ river at Raisan. {Maeqreqor^ 
KASHiRI KACHl— \ y J ) 

A valley on the Dera Ghazi border, belonging to the lands situated a few 
miles westof the Narpur post, and on the left bank of the Sori ravine. 
(Davidson.) 

KASHGARIA— 

A village in Dir, one march from the town of that name, on the road to 
Chitral. (Sapper.) 

KASHI— 

A pass in the Zin range, west of, and a few miles from, Dakq. It is 
impracticable for laden camels, but horsemen can go with difficulty. A little 
fair water is procurable from the ravine of this name draining to the Siaf 
(Davidson) o • 

KASHMIR SMAS— 

A. cave in the Pajar range, on the Yusafzai border. Several officers have 
visited it, but, though within the British boundary, the trip is a dano-erous 
one, owing to prowling bands of BunerwSls. * 

KISIMA— 

A yillage in the Baizai division, Yusafzai, Peshawar district, 5i miles north- 
east of Limkhor. It contains 120 houses and 8 Hindu shops. It is sur- 
rounded by ravines,^ and has the Kalpanl on its east, and a branch of the 
Dandai Kanda on its west, separating it from the villages of Sarobai and 
lazagram. The ravmes here are in some places 40 feet deep, with perpendic- 
ular banks. Water is procured from the stream below the village and 
® and the supply is good and perennial The inhabitants 

01 tto yiUage are all Khataks; the headmen are Sikandar Mir Afzal 
and Hastam. The sections are Shahbaz Khel and Mishak. The houses 
are scattered about on the tops of little plateaux divided by deep imprac- 
ticable ravines, and are made of stone and mud, with flat roofs. The 
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eultivation is all ‘ lalmi^ here, but on tbe Kalpanl are several very flourishing 
gardens, watered from wells in the bed of the river. Thence there are roads 
to all the passes to Swat and Bflner, and this is one of the usual halting 
places. {Lumsden, Macgregor.) 

kasima— 

A village in the Kamalzai division, Yusafzsi, PeshSwar, situated in the open 
plain, about miles south-east of TortJ. It has two wells, one of which is in 
the Masjid; 63 houses of Pathans, 23 of Awans, and 53 of Hindus; 3 shops 
and 8 mosques. The headmen are Bostan and Shah Nawaz. ( Tmmsden.) 

K A SMOB— Lat. 28“ 26' 29*’ ; Long. 69“ 36' 24". Elev. 245. 

A village in the Jaeobabad district, 80 miles from Jacobabad, SO miles from 
Eojhan, 22 miles from Sui, and 3 miles from the right bank of the Indus. 
It is the chief place of the sub-division of the same name. There is a tehsll 
here and a guard of eight men from Jacob’s Rifles. The village has about 
250 houses of wattle and dab. Pormerly there was a post of the Sind Horse 
here, but it has been moved forward 3 miles on the Sui road, and has 
been reduced to 40 sabres. The country round Kasmor is very thickly 
wooded. The village is connected with the Indus by a canal, and in the floods 
the whole of the country round it is under water, and for this reason it is sur- 
rounded by a dam. Water is plentiful and good here; supplies are procur- 
able in small quantities without notice, and wood and grass are abundant. 
The soil is very good, but there are very few inhabitants. Large herds of 
cattle and camels graze in the surrounding jungles. There is no regular 
travellers’ house here. {Macgregar.) 

KASEACHlNA— 

A pass leading from the Banu district, between the Sakhdu and Saroba 
passes, into the country of the Mahsud Vazirls. {Thorburn.) 

KASRANIS— 

A Baloeh tribe who inhabit the extreme north of the Dera Ghazr Khan 
district, a portion of the south of the Dera Ishmail district, and the hills 
to the immediate west of these tracts. 

They are bounded on the north by the Kura; on the east and south 
there is no defined boundary, as their lands are scattered about in the dis- 
trict; and west by the Drug hills. 

Bruce sub-divides this tribe as follows : — 

I, Lashkarani; II, Khubdln ; III, Bhada ; IV, WasuanI; V, Laghari; VI, 
JarwSr ; VII, RustSmanl. 

I. — The Lashkarani section he again sub-divides into— 1, MasisanI 18, 

fighting men living at Kot Kasrani ; 2, E anjani 1 2, at Kot KasrEnl ; 
3, Dunani 10, at Batl ; 4, Mandwani 30, at Barot Mandwani ; 5, 
BohaniSO, at Jok; 6, Bakhshani 11, in the hills; 7, Totani 5, in 
the hills ; 8, Hamlanl 80, at Jok HamlanI ; 9, Ahrani 10, at Eud 
Doha; 10, Banjani 5. at Barot; 11, Gazani 7, at Barot 
Mandwani ; 12, MahamadanI 5, at Barot Mandwani, — total 163. 

Fazl Ali, chief of the Kasranis, states there are only 12 men in No. 1; 
he calls No. 3 Damanl, and estimates it at 13 ; No. 4 at 50; No. 5 at 20 ; 
No. 6 at 12; No. 7 at 10; No. 9 at 10; No. 10 he calls Began! 8; 
No. 11 Gatani, at 10 to 12,— total 194. 

II. — The Khubdin sections are— 1, Dilshadani 20, living at Kot Kasrani ; 

2, Mirani 8, at JokNola; 3, Mahamadani 20, at Kot Kasrani; 4, 
Kaimani 50, at Koh Nala ; 5, Sharani 6 ; 7, Gurija 5, in the hills ; 
7, Chalgari 25, in the hills ; 8, Jandani 10, in the hills ; 9, Syadani 
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3, in the bills ; 10, Shablani £3, at Bir Hind; 11, Shovanl 23, 
at Sorjnha; 1£, LalSnl 25, at Tibi ; 13, IsSnl 15 ; 14-, Josanl 30, 
in the hills, — total 368. • 

Fazl Ali says No. 1 numbers 40; No. 2, 12; No. 3, 15; No. 4^62; No. 5 
he calls Shahbaz3ni 8; No. 6, 6 ; No. 10, 30; No. 11, 20; No. 12, lo ; 
No. 13, 25,— total 306. 

III. — The Bhada sections are— 1, Brohani 80, living at Bat! ; 2, Inayatanl 

12, at Koh Satra; 3, MaliaranJ 7, at RSd Doha ; 4, Jamawani 15, 
at Bati; 5, Sobani 15, at Lahri; 6, Moradani 25, atEot Kasrani; 
7, Laghani 40, at Mithw5nl; 8, Alanl 12, at KotKasraiu; 9, 
LangwSnl 12, at Shamtala; 10, AtSni, 7 ; 11, Admani 40, at 
Jok Bodu; 12, Kupjanio ; 13, Hnlatanl 35, at Ratira, — total 305. 

Bazl Ali puts No. 2 at 15 ; No. 3 at 10; No. 1 he calls Yarwani 80; 
No. 4, 10; No. 5, 12; No. 6, 30; No. 7, 62; No. 9, 32.; No. 10 he calls 
Ratani; No. 11, 63; Nos. 12 and 13 are not mentioned, but mixed with 
the Wasuanl section. 

IV. — The Wasuanx sections live in Darakaona, and are — Bigani 16; 

'2^ Hurwani 15 ^ 3, Lntfani 17; 4, IsiSni 10, — total 57. 

Fazl Ali does not divide this into sections at all. 

V. The Lagharl sections are, — 1, Jalani 15 ; 2 , Bad or 17 ; 3 , Lalani 23 ; 

Doani 25, — total 80. 

This section is not mentioned at all by Fazl Ali, 

VI. — The Jarwar sections are — Jarwar 120, live in JokJarwar and 
Kakra, — total 120. 

Fazl Ali puts this section at 40 men. 

VII. — The Rustamani sections are — 1, Rustamanx 80, living at the Rorhati 

ravine; 2, Kosah 10, at Sabna; 3, Khandak 10, at Balna; 4, 
ChuralO, at ChawEnx ; 5, Rahmgni 6, at Jok Rahmam, — total 116. 

Fazl Ali puts No. 1 at 30; No. 4, 40; No, 5, 8, — total 58. Grand 
Total 1,109. Fazl Ali^s total is 1,160. 

Minchin^s list diffei's so much from the above that I think it will be 
best to give it separately. 


Yarwani of Bhati 
Hamlani of Hamalwala ... 
Balwani of Bhati ... 
Hamiani of Sahri 
Sulani of Kevali 
Riistamaiu of Gornali . . . 
Daneani of Ditto 
LiikanI of Lukani 
Lukani of Toriwala 
Kolatam of Jok Tibi ... 

Lagari of Tata 
Adamani of Jok Budii ... 

Shalani of Berhind 
S orani of J ok Chtiri 
Kosa of Jok Sona 
Wasuani of Khoan 
Mandwain of Jok Bist Mandwani 
Mandani of Khowan 
Mirani of Jok Nokwala... 
Bulchanl of Bulchani ... 

Chaora of Nari 
Dilshadani of Kot ICasrani 


Bruce’s 

Section 


Residing in Dera 1. K. Residing in the hills. 
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1, Bakhsani of Budosbi ... ... 60 Bruce’s 

1* JosanI of Ditto ... ... 30 Section I No. 6 

3. Rahmanl of Korianli ... ... 20 „ VII 5 

4. Josani of Ditto ... ... 30 

5. Totani of Ditto ... ... 30 „ I 7 

6. KasmanI of Ditto ... ... 220 „ II 4 

7. Yarwani of Bhati ... ... 200 

8. Bowani of Vihowa Pass ... 250 

9. Shitani of Setra ... 30 

10. SnkanI of Mithawan ... ... 100 

11. Tindain of Ditto ... ... 40 

^12. Shidaiu of Setra ... ... 40 

Total ... 1,050 

100 
40 
60 
120 
30 
200 
15 
30 

595 

GiiAN.D Total ... 2,726 

Van Cortlandt; says the Kasranis of the plains are estimated at about 
8 or 900 men. “One-half of these inhabit Kot KasranI, Jhara, Pehur, and 
“ other villages in the Sanghar division ; the other half live along the foot of 
“the hills in (Kiris or Joks) temporary villages. The Kasranis of the hills 
“are estimated at about 300 men ; they are divided into several sects^ each 
“ having one or more headmen, as follows : — 

“ 1st. — Kumanl, about 150 men. These live within the Kaora pass, and are 
“ addicted to thieving ; they also join the Bozdars in most of their 
“marauding excursions. The headmen of this sect are Mita and 
‘'Mans. 

“ 'Zfid. — Jarwani, about 160 men, inhabiting the Bhati pass and the billa 
“ opposite. These are divided into two parties, one under Cmar and 
“ the other under Bakhsha and Thaga. The first inhabit the Bhatl 
“ pass, and are on amicable terms with the Kasranis of the plains. 

They are an orderly set. The second live further in, and are of 
“ predatory habits, and generally act in concert with their neigh- 
“ boui’s in the Kaora pass. 

“.3/y?. — K asranis under Hillum KhSn, about 30 men, living inside the 
“Lithra pass; are a thievish set. 

“ ith. — ^Lukhani, about 60 men, with Lakha Khan at their head, live within 
“ the Sebri and Mitwahan passes. Yusaf Khan, the leader of the 
“ foray against Fateh Khan, was a Lukhani. 

“ ot/i . — Vasuani and Chandia, from 25 to 30 men, live inside the Bagoh 
“ pass ; the heads of this sect are Fatha and Ali ; the latter is given 
to plundering. 

6tk . — V asuani and Lalani, inhabit the hills inside the Vihowa pass. They 
“are estimated at from 60 to 80 men ; the headmen are Mahamad 
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f 1. Sukani of Daoktwaia ... 

. Jarwar of Jok Bndoo ... 

3. Bakrain of Shadiwaia ... 

4, Tangra of Tangra 

' 5. Admaiii of Laghari 

6. Sula-ni of Tibi 

7. Pehur of Pehur 

8. Jarwar of Jok Buga 

Total 
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^"and Brabim. Tlie latter is tiie aiost iiifliieiitial of tlie. and 

is a noted marauder/^ 

From Yihowa' to the Kaora pass, tliO' Kasranis, both inside the hills and 
in the Dera Ishmafl K^an district, are estimated at from EhO to SOO men. ■ 

Accordino- to the Census Report of 1868, there are 376 Kasrani souls 
in the Dera Ishmail Khan district, and 2,938 in the Dera Ghazi ; total,,. 
3,314 in the plains ; of these, about one-third onlj, or 1,105, are adult males, 
the rest being women and children. 

There is of course very little data to go on in estmiatiiig the number 
of this tribe in the hiUs. Van Cortkndt says that it is 500 fighting men, 
Pollock 750, Minehin 1,050, and Briiee about 373, or on an avei;age 668. 
But the average of the estimates given by the above authorities of the 
fighting strength of those living in the plains is 1,668, or 563 more than 
the actual amount, which is only 1,105, so that if we also reduce the aver- 
of the estimates of the hill KasrSnis by one-third, we shall probably ^ be 
nearer the truth* Thus 444 will he the number of the hill Ka&ranl fighting 
men, and 1,105 of those of the plains; total 1,519. 

The following are the Kasraui passes — Khaona, Barhand, Kohand, 
Bhathi, Rorhali, Litra, Mathwahan, Baja, Yihowa, Kuar or Kura. ^ ^ 

The following list of Kasrani villages in the Dera Ghazi district is 
furnished by Mr. Fryer, Settlement Officer 

Kot Kasrani. | Rindwali. 

Jok Budu. Thata. 

Bexmt. Bhatianwall. 

Chuta Mar Gata. Eushiali. 

HamalwalL Tibi. 

Khetranwali. Barul Madrani. 

In the Dera Ishmail Khan district their villages are— 

Daolatwala. Lagharl. 

Jok Bindu. Tibi. 

Jok Shadiwala. Pihur. 

Tangra. Jok Boga. 

In the hills their principal villages are Bati and Korianli, and they 
live principally about the Yihowa, Litra, and Mithawan passes. 

The Kasrams have large herds of camels grazing on the sandy plain 
between Kot Kasrani and Yihowa, which affords good pasturage ; 
and a large portion of the tribe reside in small detached temporary 
villages along the foot of the hills near the mouth of the passes, into 
hich they take their cattle for water, and are on good terms with their 
own fraternity in the hills. A portion of the tribe also cultivate land near 
the river irrigated by wells. 

In former times, when the Yihowa route through their country was 
frequented by traders from Kabal and Ghazni, the chiefs of the Kasraiiis 
received a transit duty of about 1| rupee for each loaded camel. 

The Kasranis are the most northern tribe of all the Baloches. They are 
said to be descended from one Kasra Rhind Baloch. Very little seems to 
he known of their history before annexation. They are always described as 
a very predatory race, but of their feuds, &c., there is no information. 

When the Multan outbreak took place, and Lieutenant Edwardes took 
the field against Diwan Mnlraj, Mita Khan, the Kasrani Chief, took posses- 
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sion of the fort of Mangrotaj and ejected the Diwan^s governor. He then 
qaietly waited to see how events would turn out, prepared to act his part 
accordingly, and when he saw the scale turning in favor of the British 
Government, he offered his services to Lieutenant Bdwardes. 

On annexation, he was confirmed in the grants which he had enjoyed 
under former Governments, which he seems to have done little to deserve, 
for he winked at raids and petty robberies by the hill portion of his tribes 
and by his neighbours the Bozdars, till, as we became better acquainted 
with the border, and satisfied of his ability to check raids on his portion of 
the frontier, we obliged him to do so in consideration of his light assessment 
and money allowances. He was hand-and-glove with the Bozdars when 
they lifted cattle from the Sanghar plain. At last their conduct became so 
bad that, early in 1852, Major Nicholson, the Deputy Commissioner of Debra 
Islimail Khan, suggested that the Kasranis in the plains should be'held 
responsible for the good conduct of their brethren in the hills. The matter 
being referred for the opinion of Mr. Van Cortlandt, that officer, after 
consultation with Mita Khan, stated that it would not be just to compel 
Mita Khan to take charge of the passes between the Litra and Kaora, 
as the country opposite them was not inhabited by his tribe, and he 
could not exercise that control over them that he could over the passes from 
Sanghar to Litra, where the villages of his tribe run parallel with the hills, 
and cultivation extends to the mouth of the passes. 

However, as there seemed no alternative, Mita Khan proposed that he 
be allowed to entertain a Jemadar and 25 Sowars, and a Jemadar and 30 
footmen, to enable him to take upon himself the responsibility of the whole 
of the passes (with the exception of the Kaora), and he agreed to bind 
himself to put down marauding, and to restore whatever might be taken 
through these passes. This plan Mr. Van Cortlandt considered reasonable, 
considering the position of the passes and the extent of country he would 
have to look after. 

For the passes already under his care, Mita Khsn was allowed a reduc- 
tion in the rent of his lands to the extent of Es. 400 per annum, 
which he again made over to the cultivators under him, besides taking 
little or nothing from those cultivating in the immediate vicinity of the 
passes. This system was in force under the Sikh Government, and was 
continued by Mr. Van Cortlandt. 

It appears that this plan was eventually sanctioned in a modified form, 
and Mita Khan was held responsible for all the passes from Kot Kasrani 
to Vihowa, he receiving an allowance of Es. 500 per annum. 

But the tribe, being divided and scattered in their separate jurisdictions, 
as before stated, soon became disorganized, and x*aids and other crimes were 
perpetrated on the Kasrani border, which brought down on them the anger 
of Government, who were subsequently obliged to adopt severe measm^es 
against them. The worst of these outrages was the celebrated attack on 
Dera Fateh, of which I take the following account from Major Nicholson'^s 
report. 

It appears that one Nanak Mai, a Government watcher over the cotton 
crop of Yusaf Khan, Kasrani, disappeared from the village of Daolatwala, 
(in which Yusaf Khan had land) in November 1851. Yusaf Khan himself 
resided in a little village called Yusaf-ko-Jok at the foot of the hills, oppo- 
site Daolatwala, close to the mouth of the Kura pass. 
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Mr. Simson, the Assistant Commissioner, having reason to believe 
that the watcher had been made away with by Yusaf Khan, ordered 
the Thanadar of Girang to seize him: but the Thanadar, unable to find 
1 usaf, sent in his brother Mahamad instead, who was put in prison. 
On the of February 1852, Mahamad attempted to escape from 

the jail, and hurt himself so badly in leaping from the wall that he 
29th of the same month. His body was removed to his 
village, and after burying it Tusaf went off to the hills, accompanied 
by aU the Kasranls of his village, and commenced exerting himself to 
raise his tribe m the hills against Government. The Thanadar of Girano- 
reported all this to Mr. Simson, but he did not at first apprehend anv- 
thmg more senous^ than cattle-lifting. On the 16th March, Mr. Simsmi 
lett Dera for Dranand with Sir H. Lawrence; the Thanadar was not 
aware of this, and consequently his report of the 15th, stating that 
matters had assumed a more serious appearance, and that troops were re- 
quired to protect Dera Fateh KhSn, did not reach Mr. Simson till the even- 
ing ot the 18th, thirty-six hours after the attack had been made. 

.1 that the Kasranls, about 300 foot and 40 horse, started from 

the Knira pass, where they had been assembled for two days previously at 
^nset on the evening of the 16th, and marching between the posts^ of 
Gorwali and Vihowa, arrived at Dera Fateh Khan at early dawn on the 17th 
ihe force at the police station consisted of 14 sowars and 19 foot, and 
6 of the police estabhshment, 16 being absent on duty, and 9 having been 
lent on the occasion by the Governor of the fort of Girang. This force 
was not strong enough to offer much opposition, and the Kasranis plunder- 
ed such portion of the bazar as was not under fire from the station for an 
ilour, and. then retreated with the loss of three killed and one prisoner 
carrying ^th them most of the cattle belonging to the village The 
amount of plunder obtained from the bazar was very trifling, as the towns- 
people had previously, in anticipation of an attack, deposited all their most 

valuable property m the police station. 

The_ Kasrams_ took a more southerly direction in their retreat than that 

for tlie road between Vihowa and 
Thata (the two most northerly posts in the Dera GhazI Khan district), 
Thanadar lost no time in despatching intellio>enee- 

He was joined by about 40 cavalry from the two outposts mentioned 
^ove, near the -wHage of Tibiwala, 7 miles to the southward of Vihowa. 
He had with him 9 horse and 30 foot from the fort of Girang, and Alahamad 

village of Vihowa, and Kaora Khan of Tibi, with about 
30 horse and_ the same number of foot between them. 

le Kasranls had taken up a strong position behind an embankment 
where they were out of fire. The Thinldar and people of ?he couiiSt 
eie for employing the footmen to drive them out before makino- use of 
the cavalry; but the Naib Eisaldar of the 4th Panjab Cavalr™ent 
insisted on charging them at once, which he did, but after a most 

ed - -Hu®® and SIX men and nine horses wound- 

f f® then pursued their retreat to the hills without further 

molestation, entering the Litra pass, which is about 8 mils to tht 
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somtliward of the Kura^ from which they had issued/ and having gone 
over in their advance and retreat upwards of 50 miles of ground. Maha- 
mad Ehan^ Khetran^ of Vihowa, was the only man of the country who ac- 
companied the cavalry in their charge^ but considering the nature of the 
ground^ the villagers cannot be considered culpable for holding back from 
the desperate attempt made by the cavalry. 

On the morning of the 1 9th Major Nicholson reached Vihowa with Sir 
H. Lawrence; on the 21 st^ acting on intelligence received, he was enabled 
to seize 33 of the Jahangira Kasrams and 2 of the hill ones ; some of these 
men were afterwards recognized as having been with the plundering party 
on the 17 th, a few articles found on them having also been proved to 
have been taken from the bazar on that occasion. 

Mita Khan, the Chief, did not join in the foray, because he had too much 
at stake in the plains to commit himself openly against Government ; but 
he did not exerfc his influence to prevent it, and he sent no intimation of the 
gathering or intentions of his tribe to any of our frontier officers or posts. 
On being taxed by Major Nicholson with his culpable neglect, he attempted 
to deny that he possessed any influence among his tribe, or knew anything 
of their intentions, but on its being recalled to his recollection that he had 
shown his iDfiiienee a few years ago by laying siege to Dera Fateh Khan 
at the head of his tribe, and being told that he must be either with or 
against Government openly, he changed his tone, and the next day as an 
earnest of his intentions sent in two mountaineers whom he had been required 
to seize, and promised to capture more. 

Of the hill chiefs, the principal ones in the foray were Mita of Mala, 
Bakhsha of Bajul, and Bakhsha of Birot ; the first of these was badly 
wounded in the head by a sword-cut. Umar Khan, of the Batipass, did 
not accompany the expedition, having a well and some land in the Saughar 
district. 

Major Nicholson considered the infliction of summary punishment on 
the Kasranis desirable in every point of view ; but he thought the chastise- 
ment of such a poor hill tribe, thinly scattered over a very rugged country, 
and without anything deserving the name of a village, extremely difficult. 

In the meantime, he considered that the strength of the posts of Vihowa 
and Thata should be increased to 50 cavalry each, with a sufficient number 
of foot, to enable the whole of the cavalry to take the field in an emer- 
gency; and that a post should he established at Daolatwala, of the same 
strength also, that at least 100 infantry should be left at Dera Fateh 
Khan to re-assure the people, who were much alarmed and inclined to for- 
sake their homes for some place of greater security. Until Yusaf Khan was 
captured or killed, or heavy retribution inflicted on the Kasrani tribe, he did 
not consider it safe to relax these precautionary measures. 

Annexed is a list of killed and wounded on the part of the police and 
peoiDle of the country, and a statement of loss sustained by the Katris and 
villagers of Dera Fateh Khan, furnished by themselves. 

Killed . — Police horse 4; foot 1; Mir Khan, headman of village of 
NutkM, 1; total 6. 

Wounded . — Police horse 1 ; foot 2 ; totals. 

Police horses killed, 2; wounded 2; villageris horse killed, 1. 

Owing to Major Nieholson^s representations, a force, under Brigadier 
Hodgson, consisting of 400 men of the Panjah Infantry and 400 of the 
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6tli Police Battalion, marched from PehUr, 13 miles on the Batl pass at 
10 p, M. on the night of the 11th April ] 853. ' ‘ 

It reached the month of the pass exactly at daybreak on the following' 
morning, and found the enemy (who had evidently received information 
ot its approach) in position behind breastworks on tlie hills on either side 
They were, however, soon driven off by the skirmishers, and the column 
advanced and destroyed Bati and other villages situate about a mile inside 

the pass, the loss being trifling, 1 killed and 7 wounded. 

The house of the Malik of one of these villages, Iffmar by name, and 
ot bis son Abdula, who held aloof from the plundering of the tribe, were 
spared by Major Nicholson^s desire. The troops commenced tbeir return 
march to Pehbr at 9 p. m. 

u of the KasranI Jok (or temporary villages), of Roda Tiba, 

namlani, Kakarwali, and Rustamanl in the plains near the pass ioined the 
appi'oach of tlie force, wliioh therefore burnt their villatyes. 

* of Syad Yusaf Khan and Admini, in the same qiiarMr, the 

mnabitants of which remained peaceably in their homes, were not molested. 
Abe efleets ot this expedition were to put a stop to all but petty otfenees. 
Alter a short time Yiisaf Khan died, and his son Karm Dad was afterwards 
pardoned mid perimtted to return to his village on the security of Nawab 

i-aojdar Rban of Dera Ishmall, who is connected with the Kasranis bv 
marriage. ' ^ 


by General Chamberlain in the campaign 
^-n communications and assist in 

of r trusted, and it was only 

after the capture of the Khanband that any attempt was made to use 

in 1861, and was succeeded by his son Fazl Khan, a lad 
then about 14 years of age. As there was no one man of sufficient import- 
ance and probity m the tribe to whom the office of guardian could be 
^ advisable to make Ahmad Yar Khan, the lad’s father- 
u-law, one of the pnncipal guardians, associating Kaora Khau of Tibi 
Wang Khan, three of the principal headmen of the 
tribe, with him, m case their services should be required to check aggressions 
on the part of members of their several sections of the tribe. This arran^^e- 
ment proved a complete failure j none of the guardians showed any interest 
in then- young charge, but each, on the contrary, endeavoured to SogSe to 

Sited andtff ^ f “ consequence 

Captain Minchin reported that for some time past he had 

f^thr unsatisfactory state of affairs existing 

^ tnbe, owing to the minority of the young chief Fazl Khan 
nd the efforts made by the guardians to keep him in a state of pupilao-e 
while they used his power to their own advantage. He therefore thluo-ht 
It Mcessary to proceed in person to Mangrota to investigate the case. ^ 
tinn brought to notice that the Kasrani Chief received an allowance of 
Vihowf ibibty of the passes from Sanghar to 

snW also received the lease of the Jara 

S 46^1 of rent when the estimated profit of the estate 

exceeaea Ks. 4 d 2-12-6 per annum, on a life tenure. 
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It was quite clear that this money graiit and 'jagir’ Avere both made espe- 
cially in favor of the chief in consideration of his undertaking the charge of 
these passes^ leaving to him to make his own arrangements with the members 
of his elan. But as the 'jagir’ grant was made in commutation of an 
old Sikh grant of grain, which was divided amongst the members of this 
tribe, and was not solely the appurtenance of the chief, the Jara Inam_ 
had always been regarded as a bone of contention between the chief 
and his clansmen, and the subject of many bitter disputes. 

Formerly the Chief Mita Khan had the lease of the tract known as Moza 
Kot Kasranl, paying the Government demand on it, Rs. 409, and 
receiving from the sub-proprietors a small sum in cash, assessed on the 
cultivated portion of the estate, and averaging about Rs. 900. 

At the last revision of settlement made with Mita Khan, it was arranged 
that he should lease the lands direct to the actual proprietors, he consenting 
to this on condition of his receiving clear in cash Rs. 400 for the charge of 
the passes, Rs. 100 being paid to the tribe, Rs. 462 on account of the Jara 
Inam, and Rs. 20 to be paid by the tribe; total Rs. 882 per annum. He 
was induced to agree to this arrangement by his son-in-law, Ahmad Yar 
Khan, a wily intriguing man, of whom he stood terribly in awe, and who, as 
it subsequently transpired, appropriated to his own use the Rs. 100 which was 
to be divided amongst the tribe. 

This agreement was ratified before Captain Minchin, who had then been 
but a short time previously placed in temporary charge of the district, and 
who did not perceive the mischief of this agreement, which virtually broke 
off the connection between the chief and his tribe, and made him a stipendipy 
of Government, receiving from Government a gratuity for performing 
certain duties, which in his original position he could easily have done, but 
under the altered state of affairs made him dependent for its fulfilment on 
the good will of men in no way bound to him by any ties but of a mercenary 
nature. Fortunately the severe punishment received by the Bozdar tribe 
in 1857 operated as a check on the perpetration of the m’ore heinous 
crimes, which the influence of these chiefs would have been powerless to 
prevent. 

Captain Minchin ascertained that the young chiefs patrimonial estate 
consisted of a few barren acres on the right of the frontier road from Kot 
Kasrani to Vihowa, where the water from the hill streams seldom or never 
reached. The estate consisted of 75 acres, assessed at Rs. 2-14-11, or 
7 pie per acre. He bad also two wells leased to tenants at Narl, the value 
of which was estimated at Rs. 40 a year. Independent of the Government 
aUowanee for the charge of the passes, he had absolutely no private property 
whatever. The Jara estate was only granted to his father on a life tenure, 
and it was entirely carried away by the river in 1861. 

Having assembled the principal members of the tribe, and explained to 
them fully all the facts of the case. Captain Minchin then asked them indi- 
vidually whether they were willing to assist their chief, and would agree 
to return to the former mode of paying their revenue through the chief. 
All the headmen, who chiefly benefited by the current arrangements, at once 
refused to return to the old system, objecting to the loss of profits and re- 
straint to which they would be subjected, as they could not remove their 
grain until the appraisement had been effected; while the tribe at _ large 
agreed to any arrangement that would benefit their chief. Captain Minchin 
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then recommended^ as the Kasranis living* inside the hills w^ere the really 
responsible persons for the safety of the passes, that the sum of Rs. 15U 
should be paid to them from the Government allowance, leaving Rs. 350 for 
the young chief, which, with his own private property and the" lease on half 
rates of the Jara estate, would raise his income to about Es. 450. 

This proposal was approved by His Honor the Lieutenant Governor, and 
in July 1865 Captain Minchin again reported that all the headmen of 
every section of the tribe residing on the Kot Kasrani estate had agreed 
and signed a deed to the effect that they would pay the young chief 
Rs. 1,000* a year, out of which he would arrange for the payment of 
the Government demand, whether increased or not at ensuing settlements. 
In carryiifg out this plan, he was greatly assisted by Ahmad Yar Khan, 
without whose co-operation, he admits, he should not have succeeded. This 
man, it will be remembered, was formerly greatly opposed to the young* 
chief, whose father-in-law he is, but he turned over a new leaf and w^orked 
heartily to establish the position of his son-in-law in the tribe. 

The young chiefs income would then consist of a grant of Rs. 500 a 
year for the charge of the several passes in the Kasrani country, of which, 
however, he had to make large grants to the members of his tribe residing in 
the hills, through whom the safety of the passes is ensured. He had'^six 
‘^'bargirs^" in the frontier militia, which gave him about Rs. 30 a month, 
or Rs. 360 a year. He only possessed two small farms in his own right, the 
profits of which at the outside were not to be more than Es. 100 a year. His 
income on these several accounts therefore amounted to about "Rs. 1,960, 
out of which he had to pay the Government demand assessed the Kot 
Kasrani estate, a,nd the grants to his clansmen for looking after the passes ; 
this latter sum, including grants to headmen of sections and others to en- 
courage cultivation and for good services rendered, was not to be less than 
Rs. 500 a year, and Captain Minchin strongly advocated the retention of 
the Government demand assessed on this estate at its former amount, viz,, 
Rs. 417, which would leave the young chief a yearly rental of about 
Rs. 1,043 per annum, to enable him to support his position as chief, while 
any increase in the demand would decrease his income and render his posi- 
tion critical. This px’oposal was also sanctioned. 

It will be remembered that Kaora Khan of Tibi was one of the headmen 
who strove by every means in his power to undermine the authority of 
the young chief and arrogate it to himself. He was a man of great wealth 
and influence, and succeeded most effectually at first, till Captain Minchin^s 
attention was called to the disorganised state of the tribe, and introduced 
the remedial measures detailed above. These arrangements did not at all 
chime with Kaora Khan^s views, and he became a disaffected man, and it 
was not long before he committed himself. 

^ In the beginning of September 1868, Lieutenant Grey, Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Dera Ishmail, ascertained during the investigation of a case of bribery 
against Hira Sing, Tehsildp^ of Kolaehl, that one Khair Shah, who was in 
1862- supposed to have accidentally shot himself at Yakubas well near Tibi 
with the gun of Kaora Khan^s son, Jahangir Khan, was in fact shot by 
Jahangir Khan himself, and that through unsparing bribery Kaora had suc- 
ceeded_^m procuring the suppression of the ease by the Tehsildar Sultan 

iamnud Khan, Khetran, and the Tehsildar Hira Sing. Lieutenant Grey 
on this determined to proceed unexpectedly to the spot and arrest Jahangir 
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Klian, and then^ having sent Kaora Khan and others who were likely to 
prove obstructive to the enquiry across the river to Leia^ to proceed with 
the investigation in person. 

He took Kalti Khan Bahadtli% Eais of Kolachi^ and some sowars as 
escort in a separate boat^ and with his few servants^ orderlies^ and writers 
in his own boat^ started on the evening of the 9th November with the 
avowed intention of proceeding to Leia to investigate a murder that had 
occurred there^ but intending to land in the early morning at Yakubas well, 
which is opposite Leia, and take all parties by surprise, this being, he 
thought, the only way to x^revent the absconding of the cnniinal, or the 
suppression of the evidence. However, it appears that from the time that 
this crime came out in the Kolaehi investigations, Kaora Khan had been 
warned and advised to protect himself. 

The boat containing Kalu Khan and his sowars fell behind during the 
night, and towards morning Lieutenant Grey^s boat was moored at Fateh 
Khan to await it ,* when it apx)eared in sight he started again for Yakubas well, 
which was about half an hour further down the river. But the river branches 
at Fateh Khan, dividing upon a long island, which at that season (Sex)tem- 
her) was just hidden under water, and by some mistake Kalu Khaii^s boat 
followed the east channel, which leads to the left or Leia bank, and even 
when they found their mistake, pursued that course, hoping to be able to 
get across into the right channel, instead of having to track the boat back 
against the stream ; consequently, while Lieutenant Grey supposed them 
immediately behind him, and expected them every moment throughout the 
morning, they did not arrive till late at night. 

Lieutenant Grey, seeing that his escort did not come up, and fearful that 
delay might upset his plan, landed, and at once sent to arrest Jahangir at Tibi, 
8 miles off, at the same time keeping under his own surveillance Yaktib, who 
was at his well, and Kaora Khan and his agent Musa, who happened to be in 
the fields of his own well, close to Yakubas. He then sent off to collect the 
various witnesses to the murder from the villages round. Meanwhile the 
day wore, and the guard not arriving, he was unable to send off Kaora, Yakub, 
and Musa, as he had intended, and they, being emboldened by seeing him 
unprotected, determined, as evening drew on, to bring matters to a crisis. 
Lieutenant Grey saw all this, but as he remarked in liis report, ^^to with- 
*^draw from my attempt was a step not to be contemplated; to retain 
^"^my prisoner and Kaora and the others that I had under surveillance 
through the night was impossible so determining to endeavour to carry 
the matter through, he ordered Kaora and the others to mount, retaining 
Jahangir, the prisoner, before whom the inquiry must be conducted, and 
sent them to the boats under charge of the Munshis and orderlies that 
were with him, to whom he gave such arms as he had, and remained with 
a writer and Jahangir Khan, and proceeded with the investigation. 

On the way to the boats Kaora Khan was met by one Mirbaz at the 
head of a score of horsemen, and they all galloped back accompanied by 
a large concourse of footmen, and surprised and surrounded Lieutenant Grey 
in the village. Their demeanour was at first threatening, but Kaora main- 
tained a tone of respect, merely insisting on the necessity, for his own safety, 
of Lieutenant Grey^s accomj)anying him to the hills. There being no 
help for it, Lieutenant Grey mounted and proceeded to Tibi, where half an 
hour sufficed to put all the families and property of the rebels. on the road, 
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and then they marched throuijh the night, reaching the foot of the hills 
ahoat 3 a. m. ; there Nnr Mahamad Khetrau was occupying the Bhati 
pass with a strong gathering, hut unfortunately another i)ursucr, Joda 
Khfin Dastir of Bahba, attacked the party near the mouth of the pass, 
and turned it off from it, so Kaora Khan took his prisoner in hy a small 
pass which joined it further up, beyond where Nilr Mahamad was posted. 
Ivaora Khan, Khetran, Thanadar of Jalu-wali, arrived about this time, and 
the pursuit became hot, but Kaora Khan, whose arrangements were commend- 
able, kept Lieutenant Grey in advance and covered the retreat, threatening, 
if brought to bay, to kill him first, and then sell his life dearly, whidi 
threat of course kept the pursuers at a distance. Meanwhile Mehr Shah, 
a priest of the Baloches, sent to the Bozdars to close the exit from the 
KasrSni country, and Karim Dad Khan and NOr Mahamad Khan, Kasranis, 
and Fazl Khan, chief of the tribe, and the principal Kasranis of Mangrota 
and^that neighbourhood, joined actively in the pursuit. 

Finally, Kaora Khan and his party were brought to bay some 13 miles 
beyond Bati, and after considerable negotiations with Sultan MahmSd gave 
it up as hopeless, and released Lieutenant Grey in the evening’ on condition 
of his people retiring. This accordingly was done, and the party got safe 
that night to Litra, whence next day Lieutenant Grey proceeded to meet 
Mr. Beckett, Assistant Commissioner, who had come with the 1st Panjab 
Cavalry to join in tlie pursuit. 

During the day that he was in restraint^ Lieutenant Grey was hard- 
pressed for terms, but he succeeded in turning the matter off by expressing 
his conviction that the Commissioner would ratify no conditions that he 
made, and Kaora Khgn had to content himself with a promise that all 
the grain then in his house would be sent him, and, as he pressed it, that 
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KMii received the deputation at head of 100 men, but, after a long 
oonferenee, they utterly failed in their object. Having thus failed a second 
time, the Commissioner summoned the tribes to his assistance. His call was 
responded to. From the north the Ustaranas brought 600 men, and were placed 
under the Gandehpur Chief, Kalu Khan, and there came also 120 Babar 
horse and foot under Mahamad Gul, and 120 Mian Khels, and from the south 
the Bozdars came 1,000 strong, followed hy the Hadianis 700, Lunds 400. 
To these forces was entrusted the duty of blockading the hill Kasranis on 
the north, south, and west. The principal men of the plain Kasranis were 
also summoned, and ordered to bring in the criminal under the following 
penalties: — (l^iJ.) Forfeiture of allowances for guarding the hill passes. 

Confiscation of standing crops as a fine, {^rcl) Deportation of the 
plain chiefs to Dera Ghazi Khan. (iU,) Blockade of the hill portion of 
the hill tribe. 

The chiefs at once took up their responsibilities, and collecting their clans- 
men in the plains, entered the hills, and returned in a few days with 22 
families, including about 40 women and children belonging to the rebels. 

The Kasranis were again despatched to the hills to perform the essential 
duty of bringing in Kaora Khan, and with them were associated, as advisers 
and supporters on the part of Government, a chief of the Kosahs with 50 
men, and one of the Gorchanls with the same number. The tribe returned 
again, after some days, with fiye of the principal rebels, but with the 
intelligence that Kaora Khan, his son, and others, escorted by about 80 of 
the hill Kasranis, had escaped beyond the Kala Roh, and sought shelter 
with the Musa' Khels. 

To guard against such escape, or to make such shelter more difficult, 
the Commissioner had proclaimed a reward of Rs. 10,000 on the heads 
of the four principal rebels, and to provide the means of payment of the re- 
ward, of feeding the tribes who had assembled, and of meeting the fines 
which would hereafter be inflicted on the criminals, the moveable property 
of Kaora Khan and of a few of his chief abettors had been seized and 
sold, producing upwards of Rs. 20,000. 

This pressure being continued, Painda Khan, the chief of the Musa 
Khels, at last brought Kaora Khan into Mangrota, and delivered him up to 
Captain Sandeman on the 27th October. A darbar was then held by the 
Commissioner, at which he thanked the assembled chiefs and distributed 
the following rewards : — 


To the Bozdars who brought 
„ Hadianis „ 

„ Lunds „ 

„ Ushtaranas „ 

,, Kosas „ 

„ Babars ,, 

„ Mian Khels „ 

,, Esots „ 

„ Gorchanis „ 

,, Nutkaiiis „ 

„ Gandehpurs „ 


3,000 fighting men... 

Es. 

2,500 

700 

,jr . . • 

2,000 

400 

* • » 

1,000 

500 

■ » ' • * 

1,000 

60 


700 

120 


750 

120 

77 * • * 

750 

100 

n ••• 

300 

50 

>7 

300 

50 

77 *** 

500 

40 

77 : 

200 

3,140 


1 0,000 
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The political expenses of the above force amounted in round numbers to 
Es. 15;000, and this sum, as well as the Es. 10,000 reward, was charged 
to the criminals and to the KasrSni tribe generally, and the, cost of the 
Khillats to the Government. 

bitter blood-feud has existed for many years between the hill KasrSnis 
their neighbours, the Bozdars, which every now and then breaks out 
afresh and gives a good deal of trouble to the local authorities. The diffi- 
culty is in preventing the Kasriinis in the plains from assisting their 
kinsmen in the hills ; and it is only by enforcing the responsibility of the 
chief and his headmen that it can be done. It is, however, altogether a elan 
quarrel, and neither of the tribes bear any ill-will towards the Govern- 
ment. 

In July 1869 a raid was made by a body of KasrEnis and Ushtaranas 
{residents of British territory) on the BozclErs beyond the frontier,in re- 
ge for the murder of three Kasranis by men of the BozdEr tribe, and 
for an outrage committed in British territory against the mother of the 
Kasrani chief. The chiefs of the Kasranis and UshtarEnas were fined, and 
further required to pay the Bozdars compensation for the raid, while the 
Bozdars made amends for the injuries inflicted on the KasrEnis ; and the 
dispute was thus satisfactorily adjusted. 

A truce has lately been established between the two, and should it be 
again broken, the tribe in fault ought to be obliged to give compensation 
to the other, according to the Baloch custom. The usual way of settling a 
blood-feud is called “ Vani va BanV”^ which is giving a bride to the relations 

effectual of all 


aud at the same time the following Khillats^^ were bestowed on the chiefs 
of the tribes ; — 


Es. 

Jamal Khan (Lagari) ... 500 

Kalu KhEn (Gandapur) ... 500 

Paenda Khan (Musa Khel) ... 600 

Ashak Khan (Bozdar) ... 400 

Naorang Khan (Gandapur) ... 400 

Gholam Haidar Khan (Lund) ... 400 

Gholam Haidar Khan (Khosa) ... 400 

Zaman Shah (Syad) ... 300 

Eamzan Khan (Ushtarana) ... 300 

Pateh Khan CDshtarana) 800 

Mahamad Gul, Akhunzada (Babar) ... 300 

Mehr ShEh (Syad) ... E50 

Nihalan Khan (Bozdar) ... 200 

Pazl Mabamad Kban (Mian Khel) ... 150 

Wadu Khan (Babar) ... 150 

Purdil Khan (Mian Khel) ... 150 

A Eisaldar (1st Panjab Cavalry) ... 100 

A Subadar (1st Panjab Infantry) ... 100 
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The following genealogical tree of the Kasrlni chiefs fanoiily is taken 


from Captain Minchin^s report 


Dilshad. 


Lai, Chief. 


Budta. 


Mahmnd, 


Kntab, Chief. 


Gial, Chief. 


Sirdar. 


Mita Khan, Chief. 


Budn, Chief. 


Ahmad. 


Hamal, Chief. 
Died without heirs. 


Muslim. 


Fazl Khan, Chief, 
present Chief. 


Firoz Khan was Chief before Dilshad; he was killed by the Esot 
Path an s ; and as he had no children he was succeeded by his relation 
Dilshad. ( Vm OorUandt, Pollock, Mmclmi, Nicholson^ Rmerty^ i2. Bmce, 
Q. Jacoh, Fryer, Grey, Fazl Ali, Grakam, Sandeman,) 

KlTlKlNI— 

A hamlet in the Kohat district, in a glen below the south-west of the 
Gurgalot Sir, a little off the salt road from M§lgin to Nakhband, which is 
sometimes called from this the Katakani road. It is 5 miles lower down 
the Kohat Toi than Kuteri, and is just across the river from Ziarat Banda, 
where the salt road crosses the Kohat Toi. It has seven or eight houses 
inhabited by Seni Khataks. {Eoss.) 

KATA KHA.T— 

A village in the Sudum valley, YusafzSi, Peshswar district, situated 3 
miles to the west of Chirgolai. The Mokam flows past within 500 yards 
of the village, and supplies it with water. The surrounding country is 
much cut up by ravines. It contains 50 houses, 10 of Pathans, 20 of 
Ghurghushtis. The headman is Akbar Khan. (Lnmsden, Hastings!) 
KATA KDSHTA-- 

A village in the Khaibar pass, Yaghistan, mile north-west of Ali 
Masjld, whence the stream, which runs past that place, issues from the 
ground. {Leech) 

KATASAE— 

A village in the Gandao valley, Mohmand country, situated 14 miles north- 
west of Shabkadr, containing 120 houses, and able to turn out 200 fight- 
ing men. {Macgregor) 

KATGALA— 

A village in Swat, Yighistan, containing 100 houses. It is situated on the 
gap leading from the Adinzai division of Swat into Talash. There is a defile 
of Katgala leading to Swat from Kunater. On the brow of the hill overlook- 
ing this place are numerous ancient ruined buildings. {Aleemoola, Lockwood) 
KATGARH— ' ■ ; :■ ,/ ^ 

A village in Miranzai, Kohat district. It has 86 houses, 147 armed men, 
and is a bandah of Togh. {Macgregor) 

EATHGHAR— 

A village in theDera division of the Dera IshmSil district, 4 miles north- 
west from Dera Fateh, 12 miles east fromVihowa. It has 171 houses, 10 
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A village in Baizai division of YusafzSij PesliSwar district^ situated about 
3 1 miles south of Ltinkhor and 4| south-west of Katlang^ on the right bank 
of the Togh Nala, which supplies it with water, and about | mile above 
the waterfall, where it dashes through a narrow chasm in the hills into the 
plains of Hoti. The ravine at this village is 30 feet deep and 50 wide, with a 
stream of water running down the centre. [Lumsien,\ 

KATI KHELS— ^ 

A section of Daolat Khel Lohani Povindalis, who reside at Tank [mde Daolat 
Khel). The present chief of the Kati Khels is Shah Nawaz Khan, son of 
Aladad Khan, who fled from Tank to the VazM tribes when the Sikhs 
crossed the Indus. (Macgregor.) 

KATILAI— ^ 

A "^^dley in Swat, Ysghistan,on the south bank of the river, running up towards 
the J warai pass. It is well cultivated and stocked with trees, producing 
various kinds of fiuit. In Milleris map of Swat there is a village of* this name, 
evidently the same. The valley is called Syadgani or Katilai 
indiflerently after these villages, the former being situated near the J warai 

pass, tlie other nearest the river, 

KITLANG— - : ■ : : } 

A village in Ltinkhor, PeshSwar distriet. ."i Tm’loo oocf T 
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^ Sapper says it is in Jatidul;, 

between Miankala and Janbatax f he does not say anything about its size, 
but only that it is notorious for thieves. [Aleemoola^ Sapper.) 

KAUL— ' ^ ^ ■ ' . 

A beach on the right bank of the Indus, 4 J miles below Eokwan, between 
Babar Patan and the Kharjuan nala, which joins the Indus opposite the 
junction, on the left bank of the Sohan. This beach is about mile 
long, and is famous for (Zarkashi) gold-washing, and is at present under 
Muzafar Khan, Malik of Kalabagh. The Eals of Makhad also claim it, 
as the Saghrls say that their real boundary is not the Muliwala nala above 
Babar Patan, but the Kharjuan, some 3 miles lower down. The Indus is in 
April about 200 yards across at this spot. Its edge is fringed with the 
black sandy earth in which gold is found. The gold-washing is carried on 
by people from Kalabagh, who stay here about ten days at a time. The 
Sohan junction is about 500 yards in breadth, and the line meeting is clearly 
marked. When in flood, the Sohan is said to force its way right across 
the Indus current. It is a dangerous spot for boats. The Sohan is the 
boundary on the left bank of the Indus, between the Saghris, who are under 
Rawal Pindi, and the Bang! Khel under Banti. 

Opposite Babar Patan, the Indus, on the left bank, is joined by the Sisaul 
nala, on both banks of which are heaps of stones, the ruins of Sisaul, a town 
of Hindkis which is said to have been destroyed in the last century by Shadi 
Khan, Toghal Khel Saghrl, when he founded the present Makhad. The 
Saghris believe that the Pathans destroyed Sisaul out of jealousy. They 
say that it was a large town full of traders, and rivalled Makhad. {Ross.) 

kayan— 

A village in the Mada Khel country, on the right bank of the Indus, 
about 2 miles above Darband. The Indus can be crossed here by boats ; 
thence there is a difficult road to the Chamla valley. {Coxe.) 

KAZIIBID— 

A village in the Kamalzai division, Yusafzai, Peshawar district, situated in 
the open on the right bank of the Gada ravine, 6 miles north by east from 
Hoti Mardan. 

KAZIKHBL— 

A village in Hashtnagr, Peshawar district, close to Charsada, on the banks 
of the Swat river. There is a ferry here of two boats. {Belleio.) 

KAZIR— 

A petty division of Tira, comprising a small tributary valley of the Tira 
beyond (? north) of the Man! Khel pass, in which the villages and forts of 
Bar Mahamad Khel are situated. The cultivation depends partly on springs 
and partly on rain. The inhabitants, who are Orakzais, live in eaves- 
{Agha Abbas) 

KECHIKAKOT— 

A quadrangular fort in the Bugti hills, in the centre of the Patar plain, near 
a water-course which runs from the Barboj hill, and carries the drainage of 
that hill to the Patar ravine. It was built by, or is at any rate known as 
the residence of, Kechi, father of Goram, Jemadar of Frontier Militia. Its 
walls are 45 yards long, 18 inches thick, not loopholed, and 12 or 14 feet 
high. It is now deserted. {Davidson) 

KHADAKZAI— 

A section of the Akozai Yusafzais who reside north of the Ranizais, on 
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the right bank of the Swat river. They inhabit the villages of Barangola 
and Tiruna. They are a very insignificant elan. {Iioohaood.) 

KHADlZAI— 

A section of the Ishmailzai Orakzai who inhabit the country to the north 
of the Alikhel. They have about 120 families and the following sub-divi- 
sions : — Torkhan, Mali, BahadQr, Ramdat, Mir, Alam Sharini, and Shemali. 
They are Sums, and Samal in politics. They never have any dealings with 
British territory. Their principal village is Sidara. [Mahamad Am%n^ 
KHADlZAI— V 

A village 8 miles north-west of Kohat, 1 mile north of the Hangil road, inha- 
bited by Bar Mahamed Khels and Syads. Its sections are Shah Alia Khel 
(Syads), Tirai, Matiam, Kanda Arabl. There is a shrine of Mian Fateh 
Shah on an eminence called Spinawari; another, Shekh AliZiarat, is below 
in a grove of trees. They bring gram and wood here from the Sipah hills. 
A stream of dirty water runs through the middle of the village. Its crops 
are wheat, barley, jowar, and rice. Chikar Kot is a hamlet of this village, 
and was founded in Coke's time. This village can turn out 20 to 25 matchlock- 
men; Chikar Kot the same number. The Government revenue is Rs. 865. 
It was deserted in 1849 and 1850 ; re-peopled in 1851. The population is 
227 souls; armed men 107 ; Hindus 7. {Flowden, Colce, Macgregor.) 
KHADRI^ 


A small village in lower Dawar, about a mile south-west of Idak; its 
inhabitants are emigrants from the Mandora clan of Idak; the village is 
walled, contains 140 fighting men, but has no shops. [Norman.') 

KHADKZAI— V 

The name of a sub-division of the Bazar division of the Yusafzai clan. It is 
also the name of a division of the YusafzSi district which lies to the south- 
east of the Karamar ridge, on both sides of the tichkhwar. For villages 
and more information, “ Bazar." 

KHAIBAB— 


A range of hills in Yaghistan, through which thepass of this name runs. It 
is connected by a ridge between Garhl Lala Beg and Landi KhSna with the 
Sufed Koh, of which range the Khaibar mountains form the last spurs ere it 
sinks into the Kabal river or the plains of Peshawar. The elevation of the 
connecting ridge is 3,400 feet, but it rises again to 6,800 feet in the Tatara 
peak. This ranp first goes north for 15 miles, and thence it spreads east 
and west, throwing minor spurs north to the Kabal river, and south to the 
Khaibar defile, west towards Daka, and east towards Peshawar. The length 
of its north portion may be about 85 miles, and its average width abW 
15 miles. On eilher side of the ridge which connects it with the Stifed 
Koh, two insignificant streams rise ; the one flows north-west to the Kabal 
river, the other a little south of east towards Jamrud. The beds of these 
streams form the Khaibar defile. On the north of this defile is, as I have 
said, the Khaibar range, and south is another range which divides the 
defile from the BSra valley, and is also a spur of the Sllfed Koh. These 
two ranges respectively throw their spurs south and north, like two comb 
placed with their teeth inwards, the teeth being prevented from quite meet- 
ing by the streams above-mentioned. According to the closeness with which 
these spurs approach each other, is the width of different parts of the defiles, 
•^e intervals between the spurs carry down the drainage of the hills from 
the north and south, and in some of these drainage lines are roads of 
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more or less impracticability wWcli lead over the BbtU range to the Afrldi 
country/ or to villages situated in these small glens. Another point to 
be noted before I come to the details of the Khaibar defile is, that the 
crests of the bounding ridges do not appear to be practicable, though 
the valleys of the Kabal and Bara rivers which again bound them are. 

To commence then from the east end of the Khaibar at Jamr^d. Im- 
mediately on leaving Jamriid, the defensible ground may be said to com- 
mence, as the bounding spurs come almost up to that place in round bare 
knolls of low actual height, but very sufficient command of the road, 
Kadam, however, 3 miles from Jamrud, is generally considered to be the 
actual east entrance ; at this point the hills begin to close in, and 1,000 
yards further the width of the pass is 460 feet; the bed is easy, level, and 
covered with small shingle. The hills on the left are very steep; 500 
yards further on this width gradually lessens to 370 feet, the hills on either 
side being sheer precipices. At 1,*200 yards further the width is 190 feet, 
the hills being steep for 50 or 60 feet in height, then sloping hack ; 850 
yards further the width is 240 feet, the hills on i-ight being sheer precipices, 
and on the left rounded and practicable. At 1,050 yards further the width 
is 280 feet, the hills being very steep on both sides ; 850 yards further the 
width is 290 feet, the hills on both sides being steep; 1,050 yards further 
the width is 210 feet, the hills on the right being perpendicular, and on the 
left not so steep; 1,050 yards further the width is 70 feet, the hills being 
very precipitous on both sides ; 500 yards further the width is 230 feet, 
the hills on the left being precipitous, and on the right rounded and practi- 
cable; 2 miles further the width is 250 feet, the hills on the right being 
perpendicular, and on the left practicable ; 1,050 yards further the width 
is 65 feet, the hills on both sides being very steep, those on the left per- 
pendicular; 1,050 yards further the width is 110 feet, the hills on both 
sides being comparatively easy and practicable; 880 yards further the 
width is 210 feet, the hills on the left being steep, and on the right open 
and easy; 2 miles 220 yards further the width is 200 feet, the hills on the 
left being steepish, and on the right open and comparatively easy. At Ali 
Masj id, 1,300 yards further, the width is 40 feet, the hills being perpendic- 
ular and impracticable. Between Kadam and tbis Moorcroft says the 
mountains on either hand are about 1,800 feet high, slaty, and to all appear- 
ance inaccessible; 1,450 yards further the width is 270 feet; hills on left 
precipitous, on right comparatively easy; 1 mile 1,000 yards further the 
width is 390 feet, the hills being very steep; 6| miles beyond this 
lies the Lalabeg valley, which averages 1^ mile broad; 880 yards further 
the width is 10 feet or less, the hills being quite perpendicular; 
in 1,600 yards further the road goes over the Landikhana pass, 
the width being 140 feet, and the hills being very steep, especially on the 
left; 3;^ miles further the width is 300 feet, the hills being steep on the 
left, but not so precipitous on the right ; 2;^ miles further the width is 
200 feet, the hills being very steep on both sides; 3 miles further is 
Daka, where the defile opens. The total length of the defile therefore from 
Jamrnd to Daka is about 83 miles. 

The road lies through the bed of the river, and is in general easy in 
gradient (except at the Landikhana pass) and covered with loose stones, 
which become larger as the head of the stream is reached. These in some 
places cause the road to wind, but are easily removable. 
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The elevation of various points of the pass are* — 

Jamrud, 1,670. Kadam. Tangi. 

All Masjid, £,433. Lalabeg. Landi Kotal, 3,373. 

Landfkhana village, £,488. Daka, 1,404. 

If the elevation of Jamriid, £,433, given by Mr. Scott of the Survey is 
right, these figures would be increased 763 feet. 

The ascent over the Landi Kotal pass is narrow, rugged, steep, and gene- 
rally the most difficult part of the whole road. Guns could not be drawn 
here except by men, and then only after the improvement of the road ; 
the descent is along a well-made road, and is not so difficult. 

Just beyond Ali Masjid the road goes over a bed of projecting and 
slippery rock, which makes this portion extremely difficult for laden animals. 

The Khaibar can be turned by the Tatara road, which enters the hills 
about 9 miles north of Jamrud (another branch entering £| miles nearer), 
and either joins the Khaibar road at Luadgai, or keeps the north of the 
range and goes to Daka. 

Again there is the Abkhana road, which scarcely has anything to say 
to the Khaibar mountains, hut which leads to the same points. 

The Karapa road in a cireuituous manner leads from Peshawar to 
Jalalabad. Again, by the Bara valley a force can go between these two 
places, Nadar Shah, it is believed, having traversed it. But these three 
last roads need not be described here, nor indeed is there any necessity for 
doing more than to allude to them, as all are described elsewhere. But 
there are some other paths by which portions of the defile can be turned. 

From Jamrud a path goes due west, and crossing the spurs of the moun- 
tain north of the pass, joins the defile at Tangi, 6 miles from Jamrtid. 
This path does not save anything in distance, and would only be practi- 
cable for infantry. 

The next road enters the hills by a gorge £ miles north of Jamrud, and 
is called the Shadl Bagadl road; it |)asses through the Tangis of Bagadi, 
Kafar, and Shadi, and joins the main defile south of Ali Masjid. It 
ascends to the Kafar Tangi, and then descends; the worst part is here, con- 
siderable improvements being necessary to make it easy of passage. Camels 
can use tbis road laden, and it is said that Shah Zaman, Durani, brought 
guns by it. It thus turns 10 1 miles off the defile, but its distance is nearly 
the same, being 9 miles. It is undoubtedly much more difficult, and it does 
not turn Ali Masjid, one of the strongest parts of the defile. From Shalman, 
on the Tatara road, a path comes over the main Khaibar ridge to Luadgai, 
and thence into the defile. The distance is from 8 to 9 miles. A force 
. advancing from the west could from Daka go to Shalman, and thus turn 
the most difficult part of the defile at Landi Kotal. From the Bara valley 
I'oads ci’oss the Bara ridge and join the defile at Tangi, Ali Masjid, and 
Lala China. These would be of more use to the Afrldis in coming from 
their own country to aid in the defence of the pass at different points, and 
they would therefore have to be looked to in order to secure the flanks of 
a force operating from the east ; yet it is possible that gold might induce 
the Afridis to allow a force to go by them and turn portions of the defile. 

The Dadgala road appears to leave the defile at Lala China, and thence 
goes to Chura, whence it leads to the shrine of ^'Durbubas^^ (Dara Abas), 
a distance of 1.0 miles, and 18 miles beyond it goes to Pesh Boiak. Of 
the nature of this road I am ignorant ; it is probably practicable only for 
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footmen j but it is evident tliat it might be used by a eolumii of infantry 
either from the east or the west^ to turn the whole of the defile from Lala 
China westwards. 

Lastly, there is a path from Lsla Beg to Pesh Bolak which avoids the 
difficult part at the east foot of the Landl pass, and not improbably joins 
the Dadgala road. 

There appear to be two roads over the Kotal or Landi, according to 
Aleemoola, who says : One is to the east below the brow, having four 
windings and ascents and descents 3 kos in extent, the other by the stream 
along a ridge, two windings and ascents and descents 1 kos, in extent, not 
a gun road/-' This is in coining from the west. 

Among the physical difficulties of the defile should be noted the liability 
of a sudden fall of rain to convert the roadway into a dangerous torrent, 
from which at some parts, or at night, it would be extremely difficult for a 
force caught in it to eseape. Burnes'’ camp had a narrow escape below the 
fort of All Masjld. The months in which these sudden rises in the torrent 
may be looked for are July, August, Becemher, and January. 

Of the water-supply in the pass I have not so much information as I 
could wish. Prom Kala Kahuta to Eadam there is no want, as a stream 
of water follows or crosses the road nearly the whole distance, though in 
some places it disappears under the bed, to re-appear again lower down. 
Below All Masjld there is some water; thence to the Lala Beg valley 
there appears to be none. In that valley there are a few springs and two 
tanks to collect the water in, and in the villages on each side of the road 
there are wells. There is a spring below the summit of the Landi Eotal, 
on the west, and thence to within 1 mile of Daka there is no water. 

The wells of Haft Chah are said to be quite dry,^ though they ap- 
pear to have had water in them formerly. The water in the Khaibar is 
said not to be good, as if allowed to stand for any time it becomes covered 
with oil, and is impregnated with antimony, and all the sickness at Ali 
Masjld during the time it was held by British troops was attributed to it. 
Mackeson^s evidence as to the water in the Khaibar is as follows : — From 
the old tower of Daka to the post of Landlkhaua, 8 miles, there is no 
water; again, from the stream at the foot of the Landikhana hill to the 
source of the stream above Ali Masjid is miles without water ; and 
again, from below Ali Masjid to Fatehgarh is 14 miles without a drop of 
water. Of course no supplies of grain could be looked for in the defile, 
though perhaps money would induce the inhabitants to collect some at such 
points as Lil^ Beg, Ali Masjid, and Lala China. 

The portions of the Khaibar held by the different elans are said to be as 
follows : — . 

From Syad Mir^s Choki, south-east of Jamrud, to 

Shadi Bagadi road, by Sipahs «. ... 1,000 strong. 

From Shadi Bagadi to Sultan Tarah, by Euki Khels 3,000 „ 

From Snltaii Tarah to Ali Masjld, Malikdin Khel 

and Kambar Khel ... ••• ... 6,000 „ 

From All Masjid to Garhi Lila Beg, Zakha Khel... 3,000 „ 

From Lala Beg to Haft Gbah, Shiiiwaris ... 3,000 „ 

, Total. , 16,000 fighting mer. 
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This number is^ howeveiv very much exaggerated^ and even if it is iiot^ there 
is no case on record of all the Khaibaris being unanimous on any single point, 
so that the whole fighting strength could never be brought up at one time. 

Of course the points that would be chosen for camping in the defile must 
depend in a great measure on the size and mobility of the force, the amount 
of opposition oflPered, and many other points ; but putting these out of the 
question, there are two which must of course be looked to under all cir- 
cumstances, water and space. 1 

When Colonel Wade forced the Khaibar he halted at— 1, Gagrl, between 
Kadam and Lala China ; Lals China ; 3, Ali Masjfd. 

When the army of the Indus returned to India they halted as follows :■*— 
Daka ; 2, west foot of Landi Kotal ; 3, Ali Masjid ; 4 Kadam. 

On the return march from Kabal, the halting places adopted hy the 
columns were Daka, Ali Masjid, and Jamrud. 

It is thus seen that the places a force can halt at are — 1, Kadam; 
2, Gagrl; 3, half a mile beyond Jabagai, at tbe junction of stream of Badki ; 
4, Lala China ; 5, Ali Masjid ; 6, at different points of Lala Beg valley ; 
7, west foot of Landi Kotal ; 8, Daka. 

There are, according to Aleemoola, seven places in Khaibar at which tolls 
are taken, nz . — 

1st — At Kadam of the Kuki Khels. 

At the same place of the Sipalis. 

8rd. — At Ali Masjid. 

4}U , — At Ishpola. 


btL — By Khuza Khel. 1 Shinwaris. 

6tk — By Piru Khel. > Taken on the top of Landi Kliana. 

7th , — Mirdad Khel. 3 

The sums levied for the whole of Khaibar are as follow : 


A camel laden with cloth ... ... 4 

Do. do. with grocery ... ... 3 

A horseman ... ... ... 3 

A Hindu foot passenger ... ... 1 1 

A Musalman ditto, or unladen camel ... 1| ^ 

A load of leather ... ... ... 2 

A load of salt ... ... ... 1 

Mule load ... ... ... 3 

Pony load ... ... ... ^ ... 3 

In the time of the DurSni kings the Maliks of the Khaibar 
the following sums : — 


received 


Kuki Khel... 

Malikdin Khel 
Sipah 

ZakaKhel... 

Mirdad Khel Shinwaris 
Khel „ 

Khuza Khel ,, 


Rs. 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25.000 

10.000 
10,000 
in non 


Total ... 1,30,000 
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From Saraiiawala and Jamrucl to Painda Gaya^ on the Moliniand border^ 
blaek-mail is levied jointly, and divided equally, by the Sliinwaris 
and Afridis. During the occupation of Kabal by the British Government 
about Rs. 1,^5,000 was allowed, according to the account of the greybeards 
erf the Khaibar, annually to the Khaibaris, in consideration of their keep- 
ing the route open. All duties levied on merchandise were realized and 
appropriated by the Government. After the withdrawal of the British 
from Afghanistan, the Amir, Dost Mahamad, assigned the following allow- 
ances to the heads of tribes in the pass : — 

Rs. 

To Zaka Khel ... ... ... ... 2,000 

„ Sipalis ... ... . ••• 4,000 

„ K&l Khel and Kambar Kbel conjointly ... 5,000 

„ Malikdin Kbel ... ... ... 7,000 

„ Loargi and Sangu Khel Sliinwaris ... ... 7,000 

Total ... 25,000 

But about three years before the death of the Amir, Dost Mahamad 
Khan, the continued misconduct of the Khaibaris, who did not allow free 
passage to all travellers, led that chief to discontinue the allowances. 
These allowances were, however, restored by Mahamad Rafik Khan, the 
envoy of Sher All Khan, who came to Peshawar through the Khaibar 
during the early period of the first reign of the Amir. They continued 
to be paid for one year, after which period they were stopped, in conse- 
quence of the internal dissensions which for several years clogged the 
machinery of the Kahal Government, and they have not been restored up to 
the present time, though the Amir, Sher Ali, recently promised to renew them. 

During the Afghan war the Khaibar was the scene of many skirmishes 
with the Afridis and of some disasters to our troops. Colonel Wade with 
from 10,000 to 11,000 of all arms, including the Sikh Contingent, moved 
from Jamrud on the 22nd July 1839 to Gagri; here he halted a day and 
enti’enched his position ; on the 24ith J uly he again marched to Lala China ; 
on the 15th he moved to the attack of Ali Masjid, sending one column of 
600 men and 2 guns under Lieutenant Mackeson to the right, and eleven 
companies of infantry, one 6-pounder gun, and one howitzer to the left ; 
while below a column was placed to watch the mouth of the Sliadi Bagadi 
gorge. Both columns drove the enemy before them, the right meeting 
with some opposition, and the left getting into a position to shell the fort. 
On the 26th all the enemy^s outposts were driven in, and on the 27th 
they evacuated the fort. The enemy had 509 Jazailchis, and were sup- 
ported by several hundred Khaibaris. The British loss was 22 killed and 
158 wounded. After this there was no further opposition. 

A strong post was left in All Masjid and a detachment near Lala China 
to maintain communication with Peshawar, and a post of irregulars under 
Lieutenant Mackeson was placed near Daka. 

The post near Lala China was attacked during the operations. It was gar- 
risoned by Yusafzai auxiliaries, whose numbers had been thinned, and the 
survivors were worn down by continued sickness, when the Khaibaris, 
estimated at 6,000 strong, attacked their hreastwork. They were long 
kept at bay, but the marauders were animated by the love of plunder, and 
persevered in their attacks. They were aware that the devoted garrison had 
recently received their arrears of pay, and that the sum of lls. 12,000 
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was buried on the spot^ whicli was an old Kbaibari haunt. Finally 
they carried the weak field-w-orb, and mercilessly put to the sword 400 
of its defenders. They did not keep possession of it, hut^ after repeating 
their vain attempts on Ali Masjid and Captain Ferris^ posts in the 
valley, retired to their mountains. 

When Jalalabad was blockaded, it was proposed to send a force through 
the Khaibar to its relief, and as a preliminary measure Lieutenant-Colonel 
Moseley detached on 15th January 1842 to occupy Ali Masjid with 
two regiments of native infantry. He marched on the night of the 15th 
January, and reached the place with little opposition the next morning. 
Through some mismanagement, however, only a portion of the provisions 
requisite for the two regiments accompanied them. It became necessary 
therefore to forw^ard tbe residue without delay, and to this end, and with 
the purpose of afterwards moving upon Jalalabad, Brigadier Wilde advanced 
from Jamriid with the remaining two regiments (the 6bth and 30th Native 
Infantry) and four Sikh guns. But the appearance of Colonel Moseley^s 
detachment had alarmed the Afridis, who now rose and, closing the pass, 
prepared to resist Brigadier Wilder’s entrance. The Brigadier nevertheless 
pushed onwards on the 19th January, and encountered the enemy at the 
mouth of the pass ; but, owing to the uselessness of the Sikh guns, and 
the inadequacy of his force with so powerful a body of the enemy advan- 
tageously placed in his front, his attempt to reach Ali Masjid totally failed. 
He was beaten back with heavy loss, himself receiving a wound in the face. 

The situation of Lieutenant- Colonel Moseley, shut up as he was in Ali 
Masjid, with scarcely any provisions, now beeame desperate. He was not 
long, however, in deciding upon the course which it beeame him to take 
under circumstances of so serious a nature. He determined to cut his way 
back to Jamr^d; his reasons for doing so being, that he found that the 
remnant of his stores only amounted to 5 maunds of attah for the subsistence 
of 2,500 men, who had already been five or six days .on half rations, and 
who had been exposed for eight days without tents to an inclement climate. 

The importance,^^ says Colonel Moseley, ^'of retaining possession of the 
post of Ali Masjid was, however, so strongly impressed upon me by Captain 
Mackeson, the Political Agent, that when about this time my detachment 
staff. Brevet Captain Thomas, gallantly came forward and volunteered 
^^to hold it (with only four or five days^ scanty provisions) with. 150 
‘^^of thfi orio^innl ^ crnwi’cmi T felt it my duty liot to OppOSe 


‘^^of the original ^JazailchF garrison, I felt it my duty not to oppose 
the proposition, dangerous as the experiment doubtless would have been, 
*^Land on the night of the 23rd arrangements were completed by the Political 
Agent for making over the command of the higher and smaller of the forts 
to Captain Thomas.'^' 

But on the morning of the 24th Captain Mackeson represented that 
his Jazailchis had changed their minds, and had resolved not to remain 
after the departure of the two regiments. The evacuation of the fortress 
had now become inevitable, and the collective force marched on the morn- 
ing of the 24th about daybreak. 

The return was accomplished in the face of a wary and active foe, whose 
numbers, always considerable, were invariably found to be greatest above 
the narrower and more difficult defiles. 

Among the precipitous heights that skirt the Shadi Bagadi and Kafar 
Tangi passes, they were especially numerous ; and here, in spite of the best 
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€xeriions of tlie troops in crowning the heights and checking their attacks 
on the rear guards they directed against them^ from beneath the shelter 
of their steep and scarcely pereeptible breastworks, a galling fire^ which 
inflicted heavy loss in killed and wounded. It was here that Captain Alex- 
ander Wilson fell at the head of the 64th Regiment. 

About this time; finding that the cattle, from having been almost 
starved during the preceding six days^ were too feeble to carry their 
burdens. Colonel Moseley sent orders to the officer commanding the rear 
guard to relincpish all such cattle as had a tendency to delay his 
movements, and to come up and join the main body. This he accord- 
ingly did, and after four hours^ hard fighting the force succeeded in reach- 
ing Jamrud. 

have/^ says Colonel Moseley, deeply to deplore the numerous 
casualties that have befallen the detachment under my command, although 
it is some satisfaction to know that the loss on the part of the enemy 
was likewise considerable. 

Finally, I cannot abstain from an expression of my regret that I should 
have been unaccompanied by either cavalry or guns. A detachment of the 
former arm would have been most useful in cutting up the enemy between 
^^Ali Masjid and the Klfar Tangi pass, where the baggage was chiefly 
plundered, and where the ground was good for cavalry to act upon.’^*' The 
British loss on this occasion was 32 killed and 157 wounded. 

After this nothing further was attempted till the advance of General 
Pollock on the 6th April 1842. On this occasion two columns were formed, 
the right consisting of 12 companies infantry, and the left of 12 companies 
infantry, besides 400 Jazailchis. The enemy had barricaded the mouth 
of the pass, and occupied the rocky and precipitous hills on the right and 
left. Both columns, after considerable opposition, succeeded in routing the 
enemy and gaining possession of the hills on either side. While they were 
in progress tire enemy was shelled from below. 

The enemy then evacuated this position and fell back. The columns on 
the crests continued their advance, though every inch of ground was con- 
tested, till at last, seeing every position of theirs crowned, the enemy ceased 
any further opposition. This affair was so well arranged that not a single 
baggage animal fell into the enemy^s hands, and the loss of the British 
was only 14 kiUecl, 114 wounded. After this no opposition was offered 
throughout the remainder of the pass. 

On the return march of General Pollock, the army marched through the 
Khaibar in three divisions. The first, under General Pollock, passed through 
with no loss. The second, under General McCaskill, was not equally fortu- 
nate, one brigade being overtaken by night, left two mountain-train guns 
with the rear guard, which was suddenly attacked and the guns taken, 
though they were recovered next day. The rear guard of General Nott^s 
force was also attacked on the 5th and 6th November between Landi Khana 
and Lalabag, and also on leaving Ali Masjid. 

It is evident that it would be difficult to find a defile with an easier gra- 
dient and roadway than the Khaibar. Except in one place, the Landi 
Kotal, which can easily be improved, it is practicable in its whole length, 
not only for guns, but also for carts. Indeed, Sir Willoughby Cotton brought 
his buggy and many carts of his force over the Landi Kotal ; but even 
if these had not accomplished this feat, there seems to he no doubt that 
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a road could be cut witb an easy gradient, and any width, without very 
miieli difficulty or delay. ^ 

There is no doubt, however, that the Khaibar could be made with an 
adequate force, and after a farther and careful reoonnoissance, very difficult 
indeed to force, if defended by a scientific enemy. It might even be made 
difficult by the unskiUed and disunited Afridlsj yet I maintain that all the 
strength of the Afridi clan could not prevent an adequate and well-handled 
force from passing through it without loss of baggage and with a eompara- 
tively trifling loss of men. In support of this opinion, I would advance the 
fact of Sir G. Wade’s passage with a loss of only 180 men, of General 
Pollock’s with a loss of 128 men, and of the same General’s return march 
with a loss of not more than 50. 

The following remarks on the subject of the re-opening of the Khaibar 
are from a report by Colonel Pollock : — 

" There are, however, two individuals connected with either Government 
“ who oppose the greatest impediment to the opening of the Khaibar route 
and exert every nerve to frustrate all attempts in that direction. Havin® 
ascertamed after enquiiy the proceedings of these individuals, I have no 
hesitation in placing the real facts of the case before my own Government 
“ One of these men is Arbab Abdul Majid Khan, Khalil In that portion of 
“ the Peshawar district which is situated on the Khaibar border, as well as 
“ in the villages of the Khalil division, as also in the cantonment of Pgsha- 
" war, not a single erimiaal offence is committed by the Khaibaris without 
“the consent and privacy of Arbab Abdul Majid Khan, who regards the 
depredations of the Khaibaris in British territory as the source of personal 
honor and distinction. Again, whenever a Khaibari robber carries off 
“ property or cattle, or even human beings, from British territory, the Arbab, 
“ who is known to possess influence on the border, is applied to, either by 
private individuals or Government officials, to procure the restitution of 
“the plunder. The usual reply of the Arbab conveys the demand of a 
certain amount of ransom on the part of the robbers, which being satisfied 
“ the money is divided equally between himself and the depredators, and 
the property or captive is then restored to its owners or friends. In this 
way does the Arbab at once maintain an appearance of loyalty to Govern- 
ment, prove his influence over the independent tribes of the border 
“ by showing he can recover plundered property, and line his own purse 
into the bargain. _ It is his maxim that the misconduct of the Khaibaris 
. of bis honor ; that if they should refrain from depredations 

111 British territoiy he would be disregarded. 

« period of British rule the misconduct of the Arbabs of 

Khalil, v^o instigated the depredations of the Khaibaris and other hill 
tribes in p-itish territory, induced Colonel Mackeson to deport them to 

"Til f 1 surveillance. In all the villages 

otthe Khalil division every hamlet and every village is well provided 
arms and crowded with people. Nevertheless, Khaibari robbers pene- 
te without opposition to the very walls of Peshawar, and carry off not 
only property, but human beings to their hill fortress. These successful 
depredations are attributed to the fact, ascertained after careful enquiry, 
that the arms ot the robbers of Khaibar are convenientlv deposited, not 
only in_the village of Takal itself (the residence of Abdul" Majid), but in 
other villages of the Khalil division, w'here they gird them on whenever 
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they proceed oH their predatory excursions^ and these villages afford them 
a secure retreat on their return from the scene of their depredations. The 
records of the criminal court of Peshawar are replete with evidence of the 
shelter which these robbers obtain in the villages of Khalil. 

The other individual is Sultan Mahamad Khan, Mohmand of Lalpura. 

He levies black-mail at the following rates on the Karapa^ Tartara^ 
and Abkhana routes^, which are the principal thoroughfares of trade between 
Afghanistan and India ; — 

Es. 


From every foot passenger 
From every sowar 
On every laden horse 
On every package of goods 


1 

2 - 

2 

4 


Three-fourths of the receipts from these sources are the perquisites of 
the tribe, the remaining one-fourth is the share of the Khan himself. In 
addition to this income he holds some villages in Jagir. If the policy or 
power of the Amir were to open the Khaibar to general trafdc, the three 
routes now controlled by the Khan would virtually be closed, and he 
would incur the loss of a large income ; and these selfish considerations 
urge him to influence the minds and to stimulate the refractory spirit of 
the Khaibaris. 

•^^It is his well-known sa 3 dng, that when the Khaibar route is opened, the 
veil will be lifted from the face of Afghanistan. 

I submit for the consideration of Government the sentiments at present 
entertained by the people of Khaibar. They dislike with extreme aversion 
the intervention of any Arbabs or dependants of the Government of Kabal. 
They solicit a lump allowance of Es. 1,25,000 per annum, to paid 
in equal shares by the British and Kabal Governments. In the event of 
this allowance being granted, they express their readiness to send the sons 
and brothers of their chief men to Peshawar and Kabal, to be detained 
there as hostages, and they engage to allow both Governments to establish 
police posts for the protection of the roads, and further to guarantee on 
their own part the security of life and property in the Khaibar. 

In the event of any outrage being perpetrated by any of their tribes- 
men, they engage to deliver the offender to the justice of either Govern- 
ment, to restore plundered property, or to pay such fine as may he agreed 
upon. But their Afghan morality and feeling will not permit them to 
surrender any absentees who may fly from the justice of either Govern- 
ment and find an asylum in their country. Both the Governments must 
engage under no circumstances to attempt the occupation of the Khaibar, 
nor to exercise any authoritative interference in the internal affairs and the 
domestic economy of its inhabitants, who engage on no account to claim 
any share in the arrangements for the control of the road or the manage- 
ment of the traffic, which will remain entirely in the hands of the two 
Governments. 

The two Governments may levy such duty on traffic as they may deem 
expedient, as was once imposed by Colonel Mackeson. The receipts from 
this source to be the exclusive property of the two Governments, the 
lump allowance of Es. 1,25,000 being accepted by the Khaibaris in full pay- 
ment of all claims/'’ {LeecA^ Machemi^ Polloclc^ Mamn^ Mozdcy^ Wilde) 
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KHATL— 

A village in Panjkora^ 6 miles below Tormaiigj, 2 -| miles from Kiinaterj on ilie 
bank of tbe Panjkoi'a river. It has 600 houses^ 3 linjras/^ and close to it 
is a square fort having four towers eontaining 30 houses. There are besides 
houses without the fort and 600 Jaribs^^ of cultivation on the bank of the 
river. This is probably the village in Bellew^s map^ named Klial. {Meemoola) 
KHAIRABAI)— 

A village in the Peshawar district, situated on the right bank of the IiiduSj 
opposite Atak fort. It is a small place in three parts^ situated respectively 
to the north-east and west of the old Sikh fort. The bridge of boats is about 
^ mile aboVe the village, but the ferry in the rains is a little below it. A 
quarter mile from the bridge is a bungalow belonging to the Public Works 
Overseer and a godown, and two hundred yards further on the Peshawar 
road is a small bazar and serai, and an encamping ground. The inliab- 
itants of this village draw their water from the Indus. The old Sikh 
fort is placed on commanding ground, but it is commanded to the west, and 
has no water-supply, and besides is now in ruins. (Macgregor,) 
KHAIBIGALI— 

A temporary sanitarium in the Hazara district, situated on the main ridge 
of Mian Jani, about 7 miles from Mari. 

The site is a good one, on the top of a ridge overlooking the valley of 
the Jhelam, and under the Cliumli peak. It consists of wooden huts ori- 
ginally built for the parties of British soldiers at work on the Marl- 
Abbottahsd road, but has latterly been used as a station for a Mountain 
Battery, R. A. It has accommodation for 100 men. {Maegregor.) 
KHAIROKHEL— ^ 

A village on the frontier of the Banu district, 40 miles south of Banu, 
and 3 miles from Pahar Khel. There is a small mud tower here, and a 
garrison of 8 horse and 5 foot for the protection of this part of the 
frontier. When the natiu’al tanks about the post fail, water is brought from 
There is a small travellers^ bungalow here. {Macgregor,) 


A village in the Hashtnagr division, Peshawar district, on the left bank of 
the Kabal river, 5 miles above Naoshahra. There is a ferry here of two 
boats, but it is little frequented. Aleemoola says it has two divisions, one 
of Shekhs and Mian Khels, the other of Panclitana, the first of 600, tlie 
second of 1,700 houses and 25 Hindu shops. Both could fiiniisli 200 foot 
and 40 horse. Between the two quarters is a mound w-ith some ancient 
ruins on it. {Bellew^ Meemoola^ 

KHALERI— 

A dry water-course in the Harand border, rising in the Marl hills and 
draining into the Kaha, which it meets about 4* miles from where it enters the 
plains. It runs through high hills at first; latterly it is fairly easy; by 
it is a road to Mari from Harand practicable for footmen, but almost, if not 
quite, impracticable for horses. {JDavidson,) 

HALIGALI— 

hill stream in the Bozdar hills, rising in the Bel Bata or Siiroh hill, and 
joining the Saonra or Sagar near the east entrance to the Saonra defile, and 
within a short distance of the Kaliir Kaelii. 

It is the road generally used by the hillmen by wbieh to bring down 
wood from Suroh to the plains. {Davidson 
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KHALIL—":'""' ^ , 

A village im tlie Razar division^ Yasafzai; Peshawar^ situated in tlie open 
plain/about 2 miles liorth-east of Nawakala. It has 15 houses of Yusaf 
Khelj Ahmad Khel 20^ Chaora Khel 20^ 60 in all, and two mosques. The 
headman is Abdula. (Lumsden) 

KHALIL— ■ . 

A division of the Peshawar district, lying between the Peshawar canton- 
ment and the mouth of the Khaibar pass, and bounded north by the Kabal 
river, south by Mohmand and Khaibari waste land, east by Daudzai and 
Peshawar, and west by the Khaibar. Its extreme length is 20 miles from 
north to south, and breadth 10 miles from east to west. 

This tract is for the most part highly cultivated and productive, and 
possesses an extensive command of water from the Kabal river and the 
Bara river on the south. The water is carried along in deep cuts to the 
difiPerent villages, and then divided to smaller aqueducts. The produce is 
chiefly cotton, Indian-corn, sugarcane, and rice, which last is famed for size 
and whiteness, that grown in lands watered by the Bara being considered 
the best. 

The population of the Khalil division in 1868 was 34,338, or 470 per 
square mile ; of these, 9,969 were adult males. According to religion, there 
were 33,602' Mahamadans, and only 736 Hindus. According to race, 
16,484 were Khalils, 162 Kashmiris, 696 Khatris, 16,492 miscellaneous 
Mahamadans. • 

There are 63 villages in this division. There are 72*80 square miles in 
this division, of which 24*5 1 are cultivated. The number of enclosures is 
5,738, with 6 souls in each, and of houses 7,680, with 4 souls. 
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KHALILS— 

A tribe who inhabit a portion o£ the Peshawar distri(3t l)etween the 
Khaibar hills and Peshawar. Eli^hinstone says they^ with the ^^loh- 
mands and Daudzais, formed the Ghorla Khel clan of Afghans^ and 
w^ere formerly settled along the banks of the Tarnak river^ south of 
Ghazni, They descended to Peshawar in the reign of Kamraii;, son of 
Babar^, and with the assistance of that prince drove the Dalazaks across 
the Indus. From their residence in the open plain they have always been 
more subject than other tribes. Their chiefs are sWled Arbabs. They 
resemble the Yusafzais in a great measure. They wear, in winter^ dark-ldue 
coats of quilted cotton^ which are thrown aside as the summer advances^ 
when a large Afghan shirt and a white and blue turban form the dress of the 
people. A ^Mtingi/^ either twdsted round the waist or worn over the 
shoulder, is always part of their attire. The Khalil Arhabs^^ in the time 
of the Sikhs held their lands in ^^jagir^^ on condition of service, and this 
was continued to them on the annexation of the Peshawar district by the 
British, During the Mohmand disturbances in 1850-51 they permitted a 
number of the hostile members of this tribe to escape through their fief. 
For this misfeasance their jagirs^^ were reduced, and they were temporarily 
exiled to Labor. But afterwards they were allowed to return to their 
homes. The Khalils are nevertheless still in league with the Zaklia Kliel 
and others in their robberies in Peshawar. According to the census of 1868, 
the number of Khalils was 18,368, and these chiefly residing in the 
Peshawar district. Of these there are 31 serving in the Bengal army and 
44 in the Panjab force. 

The two principal representatives of the Arbabs of Khalil are Arbsb Abdul 
Majid Khan, and Shah Pasand Khan, brother of the late Mahamad Amir 
Khan, Besides these head Arbabs, there are several others called Arha]:>s, 
but their allowances and portions are comparatively insignificant. Amongst 
the more conspicuous of them may be mentioned Arbab Fateh Khan, Arbab 
Aslam Khan, Arbab Sherdil Khan. 

There is a file in the office of the Commissioner of PeshHwar regarding 
the portion, allowances, and perquisites of the Khalil Arbabs. Notwdthstand- 
ing the presence of so many men of influence, the villages of Taka], Bala, 
and Pain, belonging to the Khalils, and the residence of their chief, are 
notorious for petty thefts and burglaries ; the culprits are seldom brought to 
justice, owing to the headmen screening criminals. {Elx^Umlone^ Munro^ 
Cem 2 ts Report.) 


KHALLAT- 


A village in the Zaimufcht country, situated high up in the hills in a 
very striking position. It is inhabited by Khwaedad Khel Zaimukhts. 
{Maegregor.) 

KHALPATR— 

A pass on the Tank border, situated between the Janazi and Matkan passes, 
west of the outpost of Kot Nasran. A road through this pass joins the 
Kowa within the hills, and cattle can be taken up it, (Carr.) 

KHALSA— ^ 


A division of the Peshawar valley, bounded north by the Kabal river, east 
by the Khatak division, south by that of Mohmand, west by that of Khalil. 

The population of the Khalsa division in 1868 wa>s 38,118, or ^69 to ilie 
square mile ; of these 10,82-5 were adult males. According to I'cligiou, 
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36,854 were Mahamadans and 1,362 Hindus. According- to race, there 
were 905 Syads, 16,256 miscellaneous tribes, 662 Paraehas, 252 Kaslimnis, 
18,779 miscellaneous Mahamadans, 550 Khatris, 605 Aroras._ Of the mis- 
cellaneous tribes, 16,000 are Khund Pathans. There are 62 villages in this 
division. There are 14,144 square miles in Khalsa, _ of which 6,890 are 
cultivated. There are 6,196 enclosures, 8,077 houses, giving 6 to an enclo- 
sure and 4 to a house. 

For a list of the villages in Khalsa, 'oiie “ Naoshahra.” [Census Report.) 

khalsa— ■ . 

A tract in the Hazara district, situated between the D5r and Siran 
rivers, just at their 3 unction. It isa plain country, but has three hill villages, 
Bail, Garhan, and Sari, which lie in a glen of Gandgarh. The lands of 
the villages amount to 30,162 acres, of which 13,588 are cultivated and 
16,304 uncultivated. They are watered by both rivers, though the Dor 
is apt to run short in a dry season. The principal crops are wh^t, barley, 
mustard, maize, tobacco, rice, and cotton. The inhabitants are Dtmanzais, 
Gujars, Sulimans, and Awans, and number 8,567 souls in 1,663 families, 
giving 182 souls per square mile. They own 7,108 head of cattle. [Wace.) 
KHALTI— 

A village in the Jampur division of Dera Ghazi, 4 miles north-east of Harand, 
consisting of 30 houses inhabited by Khalti Jats and a few Ehind 
Lunds. 

KHlNAI KOT— 

A village in the Lanjanl valley, Khetran hills, situated close to and 
south-west of Rahim Kot, and east of Daku Kot, on the left bank of the 
Badhi, stream, and at the foot of the western portion of the Lanjanl valley. 
It contains a small population of about 70 families, and is sometimes 
made a halting place between Barkhan and Rothar (Rakni), being aboirt 
|rd of the distance (8 miles) between. Supplies are available to a fair 
amount, and water is good from the Badhi, a perennial stream. The town 
is surrounded north, south, east, and west by low hills, the Lanjani valley, 
which is here narrow, stretching away south-west. In shape the enclosure 
is rectangular, with sides of about 160 yards. [Dcwidson.) 

KHaNBHT ou KHARBtiT- . 

A watering place on the Rajanpur border, in the upper Sori, about 8 miles 
from where it enters the plains. It is a large pool of clear but very brackish 
water, about 16 yards wide and some feet deep, at the foot of a huge rocky 
hill, some 250 yards wide, situated on the right bank of the ravine. The 
left bank of the ravine, which is here 100 yards wide, is perpendicular, and but 
little lower than the right. Near this the ravine of this name joins the Sori ; 
it rises in low hills a few miles off, and runs southerly to the Sorl. Water is 
procured from two or three pools at its source, of the same character as that 
of the big pool. Kharbut is celebrated in the history of the Drishabs as 
the site of a fight between the JakrSnls and Drishaks on an occasion when 
the former came on a plundering expedition to Asm. They were followed 
by a small band of Drishaks under Rroz Khan, who, coming down by the 
Gardano pass, cut off their retreat at KhSrbiit. The actual fight took place 
at a small 03 >en space of ground, some 200 yards square, on the right bank 
of the Sori, about 800 yards lower dowir the Sorl than Kharbut itself. In 
this fight Towiz Khan, the Tomandar, and five other Drishaks were killed, 
and the rest routed by the Jakranls. [Buvklson.) 
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KHINBCT— 

A watering place on the RajanpUr frontier, in the Sori ravine. There is a 
large pool here, the water of which is brackish. The hills on both sides 
are high and somewhat precipitous, and the Sor! channel is confined. 
{Davidson,) 

KHANDI— 

A pass leading from. Banii district, opposite Tajaori, into the Batani hills. 
The All Khel Batani live near it, and are accountable for it. It is a small 
and unimportant pass. {Urmston,) 

KHINIKHEL— 

Fide 

khanki— 

A small water-course in the Bugti hills, rising in the Kuh hill, and draining 
into the Kalchas. It always contains one or two watering places from a small 
spring, the water of which, however, is soon absorbed. There is good 
pasturage on its hanks. {Davidson) 

KHAN MAHAMAD KOT— 

An old abandoned Luni fort, situated about 60 miles west of Mangrota, 
in fairly open ground, but not far from the under-features of the Mari range 
(Kala Boh), and on the left bank of the Luni stream. It is usually a halting 
place en from Mangrota to the west, via the Luni, and is the 5th march. 
{Davidson) 

KHINORA— 

A pass leading from the Hashtnagr district of the Peshliwar valley to 
the Utman Khel country. The road starts from Tangi, a short way east of 
Abazai, and goes to Pi'angarh in 10 miles over an open plain intersected 
by ravines, then on to Uchslgat in the hills in 5 miles, then between 
and over low spui;s of the Khanora mountain to Dabr 6 miles, and on to 
Loimlanah ^ miles, then cross the Swat river on raft of skins and on to 
Targao in the next 6 miles, 

KHANPtTR— 

A village in the NagrI valley, Buner, Yaghistan, 5 miles north from 
Malka. It is inhabited by the Mobarak Khel Amazals. Taylor considers 
this the best spot in this valley at which to encamp a large force, as it is 
situated in the middle and is distant from all high hills, and there is water 
near. {Taylor,) 

KHANPtJR— 

A division of the Hazara district, situate in the southern portion of the 
Hazara district. It is bounded on the south by the Rawal Pindi tehsil j on 
the east by the Dhtind tract of the Hazara district known as Dana j on the 
north by the Karal hills and the Haripur plain ; and on the west by the 
Khatar tract of the Atak tehsil. 

Three-quarters of its area is a secluded hill tract, little visited by district 
ofiicers. The remaining fourth is plains. It is naturally divided into four 
tracts. The most eastern portion, known as Dhaka Utla (the upper hills), 
has a comparatively mild climate. The centre portion, known as Dhaka 
Tarla, consists of low hot hills. The north-west corner, known as Bahar- 
wal, is a slip of the Haripur plain, and is also a dry parched tract ; while 
the west portion, known as Panjkata, is a highly irrigated basin into which 


the Haroh debouches as it leaves the hills. 


The following are some of the 
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Sub* DIVISION. 
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§ PlOTOH. 
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d 

Proportion 
^ of culti- 

•43 vation 

^ irrigated. 

Waste. 

0 

E 

Land revel 

Population 

Acres cul- 
tivated. 

Revenue. 

Panjkata ... 

19 

6,533 Half ... 

8,974 

15,507 7,909 6,271 10 14 

Baharwal ... 

9 

6,787 mi ... 

8,062 

14,849 3,004 3,386 15 12 

Dhaka Taiia ... 

28 

3,228 One in 20 

29,303 

32,531 3,627 5,611 6 5 

Dhaka Utla ... ... ... 

30 

6,263 One in 10 

47,876 

54,139 6,380 8,040 6 6 

Total of Khanpur ... 

86 

22,811 

94,215 

117,026 20,920 23,308 ... ... 


The return of culturable land uncultivated is very small ; and the popu- 
lation is decidedly dense with reference to the available cultivation^ as the 
following data will show : — 



Panjkata. 

Baharwal. 

Dbaka 

Tarla. 

: Dhaka 
: Utla. 

Total 

Teact. 

Humber of souls per square 
mile of total area 

261 

147 

110 

95 

127 

Humber of souls per square i 
mile of cultivated area 

627 

308 

1,122 

804 

647 

Acres per holding 

6 

12 

4 

5 

6 


The total number of holdings is 3,821. 

The population is nearly all agricultural and of an unusually miscella- 
neous character. There are 105 families of the Sarangal Gakhars, descend- 
ants of Diwan Fateh Khan, who, together with a few Syads and others, 
grantees of the Gakhar family, claim the proprietary rights of the tract. 
The remainder of the population is thus composed ; in every 100 souls — 

7 are Syads. 

24i are Awans of numerous different stocks. 

32 are Gujars of numerous different stocks. 

5 are miseellaneous Dhunds. 

9 are Haters (Bhattis). ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

15 are of other miseellaneous classes. 

8 are menials and artizans. 

KHlNPTTR— 

A village in the Hazara district, 17 miles south of Haripur, on the right 
hank of the Haro river, about 3 miles above its debouchment into the 
Panjkata plain, 21 miles from Rawal Pindi. 
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This villao’e has been the residence of the Gahhar chiefs from their first 
location in the tract till now. It has 624 houses, 56 shops, 17 mosques. 
Its water-supply is from the Haro river, and is good and abundant. 

It is the centre village of the Khanjpur tract, and has a considerable trade 
with the outlying villages, and with the towns of Harlpur and Rawal Pindi. 

Its lands are naturally divided into two distinct tracts. The irrigated 
tract, 109 acres in extent, consists of rich gardens formed out of the 
alluvial lands that border the Haro river ; they are assessed at Rs. 765 revenue, 
plus a separate lease of the produce of the fruit trees, fixed at Rs. 400. 
The gardens were noted for their fruit trees in the Gakhar days ; but great 
numbers of the fruit trees have been since destroyed, and they now mainly 
yield luxuriant garden crops, such as sugar, turmeric, garlic, &e. They are 
the finest specimen of garden cultivation in the district j there is in fact 
nothing of the sort in other parts of the district, some land in a few 
villages round Harlpur excepted ; and it is much to be regretted that the 
Haro autumn floods are steadily making inroads into their area. 

The unirrigated tract is separated from the former by a high bank. It 
measures 1,503 acres, of which 94 is good manured (lipSra) land; 74 acres 
(kund) and 719 (maira) are fair land; and 582 (sikar) and 33 (kalsi) are 
very indifferent. The assessment stands at Rs. 765. 

The population are a motley gathering, as might be expected on lands 
which must have been more directly under the Gakhar management, 
owing to its being the head-quarters of the family, than those of the 
outlying villages. The total population is 2,782 souls, of whom 115 are 
the Gakhar chiefs and their collaterals. Of the remaining 2,667 souls — 

135, or 5 per cent., are Awatis of various stocks. 

351, or 12 per cent., are Maliars of various stocks. 

139, or 5 per cent., are Siieldis, Syads, and Koreskis. 

97, or 4 per cent., are Moglials of various stocks, 

92, or 4 per cent., are Gujars of various stocks. 

314, or 11 per cent., are Kkatils and other Hindus. 

1,534, or 59 per cent., are mixed miscellaneous Mahamadans. 

Tlie village has 45 horses, 1^298 cattle^ 803 flocks of sheep and goatS; 18 
camels, 65 donkeys, 35 mules, and 321 other animals. 

The village was founded by Diwau Fateh Khan when he was first 
assigned this tract by his father in A. D. 1597, and settled on it, The 
tradition goes that his father sent with him a family f rom each village in 
the rest of his tract, and that they formed the first tenantry of the village. 
The alluvial land, on which now stands the KhSnpur gardens, in common 
with the unirrigated land, was previously waste, but was brought under 
cultivation from the time the village was founded. It was not, however, 
till seven generations after the founding that the alluvial tract was irriga- 
ted. Sultan Eoshan AH and Nawarish All, about A. D. 1742, were th^^ 
first to take a water-course out of the Haro on to the alluvial tract. These 
chiefs then obtained fruit trees of a number of descriptions from Kabal> 
Kashmir, and the Panjab, and formed the gardens that have since existed^ 
Both the gardens and the rest of the villages suffered greatly duriBg 
the great famine of A, D. 1783, and it is reported that it was not until 
the beginning of the present century that the gardens had fully recovered. 

The village has been three times burnt since it was founded. Once, about 
A. B. 1670, in the time of Sultan BishSrat, the Khattars took advantage 
of the chiefs absence on a war expedition to burn his houses ; but it is 
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said that they the rest of the village. Again/ in 1779 A. D.^ a I'!; 

Durini Governor passing through HazSra burnt the village^ because the |.V 

Gabhar chiefs had refused to submit to his arbitration in a dispute il 

between themselves and the Tarin chiefs of the Haiipur plain; and lastly, 
in A. D. 1818, Diwan Mohkam Chand, with a Sikh army from Rawal 

Pindi burnt the village. It was subsequent to this last occasion that the |;K 

Gakhar chiefs first became dependent to the Sikhs. They tendered the Sikh 
Government their ancient imperial tribute of a horse per annum, and ii 

rebuilt their village; but no Sikh occupation of the tract took place till 
A. D. 1831. In that year the Gakhars were ousted, and have remained 
so ever since, excepting when they took advantage of our Sikh wars to 
resume their old positions for the mbi harvest in 1846, and for the 
Marif of 1848 and rahi of 1849. 

There is a ^ thana^ and a travellers^ bungalow here. The headmen are 
Raja Firoz Khan and Raja Jahandad. {JFace.) 

KHINPOR— 

A village in the Dera division of Dera Ghazi, 9 miles south-east of Choti. 

It has about 100 houses, inhabited by Jats and Hindus. Water is procured 
from wells, and is good. There is a good deal of cultivation round it. 

KHAO— 

A village of 32 houses in Yusafzai, Peshawar district, situated 2 miles 
south-west of Toru, I mile from the right bank of the Kalpam ravine. It 
has 2 wells attached to it. ILumsdefi.) 

KHAR— 

A village in Bar RanTzai, Swat, Ysghistan, 3 miles from the north foot of 
the Malakand pass, and 43 miles from Hoti Mardan. [Lumsden.) 

KHARAR DAW AG— 

A high peak of the Kala Roh range, situated 20 miles in a direct line 
west of Sakhi Sarwar. It belongs to the Hadiinis, and contains a plateau 
with a large pool of water, and occasionally a few acres of land are 
cultivated, when the Hadianis and Durkanis are on sufficiently good terms. 

(Davidson.) 

KHARASPtJN— 

A branch of the Vihowa river, rising in a low water-shed running between 
the Cbillat Sham and Buj hill, and draining northerly. After a course of 
15 miles or so, during which it passes through a very narrow and difficult 
defile, the hills rising on either side almost perpendicular, it is known as the 
Bur Kuhi, and joins the Vihowa at Chitarwatr. (Davidson,) 

KHARBAR— 

A water-course in the Bugti hills, rising in the Chilo-ka-Lat, and carrying 
the drainage of the south-east portion of the Sham northerly to the Kal- 
chas, which it meets about 2 miles west of its junction with the Lotlar. 

Its bed is free from stones and boulders, and is dotted about with fine 
large trees. Its banks are covered with excellent pasturage. It contains 
no watering places, except at about 2 miles from where it runs into tjie 
Kalchas, where there are springs of good water. The Mamdani-wala- Gaz, 
rising near Gokand, runs into it about 4 or 5 miles from its source. 

[Davidson,) 

KHARBOZA— 

A village in the Tiri valley, Kohat district, 16 miles on the road from Tirl 
to Gandiaor. In August 1856 a party of 200 Turi horsemen carried off 
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200 head of cattle from this place, and killed a little girl. Again in July 
1854 a party of 60 Tnris made an unsuccessful attempt to raid this village. 
{Heyidermn^ 

KHARI— 

A tract of country in the Hazara district, lying between the western base 
of the southern part of Gandghar and the Indus. It is of alluvial forma- 
tion, and has 15 villages, the principal of which are NagSrchian, Dhen, and 
AldojabL The area of the tract is 14,709 acres, of which 22S is irrigated 
cultivation, 7,837 unirrigated cultivation, 849 culturable, 5,794 waste. The 
principal crops are wheat, barley, mustard, maize, bajra, and cotton. It has 
56 wells for irrigational purposes, the water of which is from 13 to 25 
feet below the surface. The soil is mostly light ^ rnaira,"^ half clay, half sand, 
friable, easily worked, and free of stones. The climate of this tract is hot, 
hut it is favorably affected by moisture from the Indus. ( JFace,) 
KHARKAI— 

A village in BaizSi division, YtSsafzai, Peshawar, inhabited by tJtmaii Khels. 
It has 190 houses in all (of which 80 belong to Dalazaks, 110 to Yusafzais), 
11 shops, and 7 mosques built of stone and mud. It has 6 wells, 3 of good 
and 3 of bad water. The best drinking water is taken from a large well 
outside the village. The village is enclosed by hills, except on the south- 
west. To the north the hills that separate it from Swat rise to the Ban peak, 
from which an excellent view of the Shah Kot pass, Swat, and lower 
Ranizai can be obtained. This peak was ascended by Lieutenant Walker, R. E,, 
while employed on his survey of the Trans-Indus frontier, and also by 
Captain Lockwood, of the Guides, in 1872, North-west of the village is a 
pass to Warter in lower Ranizai, some 4 kos distant, which is practicable for 
laden camels. East of the village, over the Tangl hill, is a pass to Pali 
Ghazl Baba, 3 kos ; it is a difficult road, but horsemen can go by it. There 
is a good gun track to the village from Lundkhor, which is 7i miles dis- 
tant, This is the best behaved village of the Utman Khels. The headmen 
of the village are Gholam and Mir Alam. {Lochwood^ Beckett,) 

KHAROBA TAND am KHAROBA KHCTSKH— 

Two contiguous passes leading from the Banu district, 3 miles south of 
Brahim Khel, into the Urgari Batani settlements, on the eastern slopes of 
the Gabar mountain. ^ Water is always to he found in the Tand Kharoba, and 
the land in the immediate vicinity of the stream is cultivated by the tJrgarls, 
Slier Amad Khan-ke-Kiri and Rahmat Khan-ke-Kiri being the principal 
villages. A good camel road, about 3 miles from the mouth, runs off to the 
Sowan pass. The Kharoba Khushk is not cultivated ; water is found only by 
digging wells in the bed of the ravine. About 3 miles up are three small Urgari 
hamlets.^ These passes are often called Saroba. The Kharoba ravine goes 
past Tari Khel and Adamzai, and joins the Tochi river. There is a fair path 
from it to the Manglin pass, practicable for horses. {Norman j Maegreg or,) 
KHAR SIN — 

^ A tribe of Syads who reside among the tJshtaranas on the Dera Ishmail 
frontier. They consist of 50 families, and are very harmless and inoffensive. 
Pormeiiy they lived in the Bozdar country at Gargoji, a few miles from 
DrQg, but were plundered mercilessly by th^ Bozdars some years ago, since 
which they have found an asylum with the tJshtaranas, the old enemies of the 
Bozdars. They are a pastoral and agricultural clan, and own fair lands in the 
J afar country, to which they are gradually returning from Kui and its vicinity. 
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Tliey are a brancli of the Kharsms of tJch and Ahmadpnr in Baliawal- 
pur territories, and with them came over from Bokhara some 100 years 
ago. Of the Kharsm tribe some 200 families live among the Kakars of Peshin, 
a few among the Maris, and some 8 or 10 families among the Ltlni Pathins. 

Among the Bozdars, Lnnis, and Musa Khels,they are said to have a very 
large number of disciples. The act of plundering them by the Bozdars was 
that of a small section, and not with the sanction of the head. 

The word ^^Kharsin,^^ which is only a Pathan corruption of Gharshin, is 
derived from the supposed fact of their having, while residing about Bora 
and Peshin, at the request of the herdmen of the tribes, solicited the divine 
aid to turn their bleak and rugged hills into grass-covered mountains ; the 
prayers are said to have been answered, and to this the thriving condition of 
the Bora and Peshin country is said to be due. {Davidson ^ Macgreffor,) 
KHASARA— 

A small pass in the BanQ district, about 6 miles south-west of the Tochi 
post, and 5 miles north of the Khasora pass. There is a little cultivation 
along its banks, belonging to the Khan Khel and Narmi Khel sections of 
the Vazirls. Water is found in small quantities at two springs. A 
road runs up this pass and joins the Tochi stream just at the foot of the 
Shinld Kotal. It is practicable for camels, and is much used by travellers 
to and from Dawar. {Norman,) 

KHASERA-KE-KILA— 

A ruined fort, commanding the junction of the Khasera and Shtiza passes, 
in the Batani country ; built by Gulrang, Tata Batani, in order to shut up 
the main road for Vaziri thieves. It might now be utilised, wei’e the Batanis 
sufficiently strong to cope with these border marauders. {Norman,) 
KHASOR— 

A tribe who live in the Khasor hills, in the Dera IshmSil district. They say 
themselves they are descended from the Lohani, but this is denied. They are 
generally small weakly men, and may number about 300 houses. {Macgregor,) 
KHASOR— 

A range of hills in the north-east corner of Dera Ishmail Khan district, 
which run parallel to the Indus for SO miles. Their length is about 50 
miles. They are clearly a spur of the Mohar range, itself connected by 
the Batani range with the VazirX system. Between the Mohar and Khasor 
ranges is the valley of Paniala. The range impinges very closely on the 
Indus, especially at the two Kafar Kots. The following is from a report 
on the geology of the ranges of Banu district by, I believe, Di\ 
Costello : — The west and north aspect of the Khasor is entirely composed 
of miocene sandstone and conglomerate, which also extends under the 
narrow valley which separates it from the Mohar range. Under the 
^^mioeene are seen some thin beds of turassic limestone, very partial, and 
^^ evidently much denuded. Under these are very extensive beds of turassip 
^Gimestone shales and clays, rich in fossils, but no salt. Under thetrias are 
very large and thick beds of carboniferous limestone, which form the whole 
of the east and south aspect of the range, which swarms with fossils to an 
incredible extent/^ This range is inhabited by the small tribe of Khasors. 
{Oodello,) 

KHASORA— ..... 

A small and unimportant pass in the Mulazai division of the Baiui district. 
It connects the Tajori Katz, a cultivated land belonging to the Mandi 
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JVliel section ot IJrSspun Batanls, with British territoiy. It is freqnentlv 
Med bj Aazin thieves, who drive their booty up the ithasora, aeiMs the 
l^ajori Katz, tten through the Chinai pass to the Mui Band, and across that 
KHASORA^*^ Khwajehda into their own territory. {Norman.) 

A river in Vazmstan, which rises in two branches from the Sliweo-arh and 

w “°t]ess than 6,500 

feet,and_at Dwa Warka, a distance of 30 miles, it is 3,000 feet in elevation • 
at Its emt (18 mdes further) into the plains it is 1,000 feet, giving a Ml of 
00 feet per mile in the firet part of its course, and in the last 110 feet per 
mile. It IS everywhere fordable during the dry season but beeomtKs^r, 
^passable torrent afe rain. It debouches into British te’rritory aCt 16 

miksso_uth-we_stofBana,_andisthemain road follow^ by AhLdzai and 

Ltmanzai Vaziris, on their annual migrations to Shawal.^ It ivas also the 

SpSition?i8M aM^hf 

expeumon oi isbO, and the whole course of the stream, the banks of wlnVK 

»e studded with jilWs and coveud cnjtivrtta, ™ °aS 
Major hr“rn"'iul“‘S.f -JS IVXThi™' rl”” U d 

KHASTAI- 

A small tribe of Pathans beyond the Dera Ghazl border. They are ao-ri- 
cidtuiaJ and pastoral; quiet and peaceably disposed. They own ^e villaoe 

kSsura-"" '''' 

bv fbo’^ M-^V y^zWstan, situated on the Lalizai Algad, peopled 

3 nn of Alizai Mahsuds, who can turn out about 

300 fighting men. Water is plentiful in the stream, but the couniv I 
^ajren, and supplies scarce. {Norman.) ’ 

aV Jcl, ix X A 

A division of the Pishawar district, comprisino- its extreme smitb 
east portions, and extending from the crest of the Khatak MaSa sSh to 
the boundary of the Kohat district maua, soutn, to 

;.r Th‘ aa|.i?t.rKs;2 dr.ii“in"s?tTi6”/ “Sa 

siT™ Md.a° Jr id"f H,''*’'®””' 

miles in KSkk“f;S 

For a list of villa-ges of tins division, see Naoshglim 

Wnlwaye beWd well tOTOrds^the and in ^fl 

comparatively well-conducted Pathsns t m f respects 

to be exposed to raids hvX villages above-named used 

open country all the way^dotn^ JL 

pasture ground, in which larse herd^i nftL ^ villages is a common 

& , 11 wxuon laige neids often graze, and where cattle raids 
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were fomerly occasionally unless strong escorts (badragas) 

accompanied the cattle. [Cenm% Report^ 

KHATAKBANDA— 

A village in Miranzai. It has 55 houses and can turn out 84 armed men^ 
and is a ^ banda^ of Mahamad Khoja. 

KHATAKS— ' ^ _ ■ ■ ■ 

A tribe of PathSns who inhabit the south-east portion of Peshawar 
and the south and east portions of the Kohat district. The Khataks are 
descended from Lukman^ the grandson of Karlanrai, of the Sgrban branch 
of the Afghans. 

Ltikman was one of four brothers, XJtman, Zadrgn^ iTsman, from whom 
are sprung the tribes named after them. 

The story of how he fell in with his wife Sabska and obtained the sur- 
name of Khatak is told in the ^ Hyat-i- Afghani.'' The first is uninteresting, 
but the name Khatak is said to come from the Pukhtu expression ^ pah 
khattar,^ meaning he has come to griefs in allusion to his having been 
saddled with a wife as ugly as sin, unknowingly. This wife was Sabska. 
Lnkman and Sabska had two sons, Bolak and TurmSn, and the latter had 


again two sons, Tarl and TarSkl. Prom these three then, Bolgk, Taraki 


and Tarl, sprung the Khatak tribes. 

Mahamad Hyat gives the following genealogical tree of the Khataks. 
They are divided into three primary branches — -I Tari, II Taraki, III 
Bolak: — 


rHati Khel, 


rAvtxmimi 


(-Ores KhSl. 
3 Khwaram. 


(■mn 

(.Watr. 


Barah , . 


{ Samat. 
Gtidi Khel. 
Mashi. 


J 


i 


rKabal KhSl 
rMirgi KhSl . ■< Ala Khaa 
I KMU 


.Kami 


fAlaf. 

vShakhl. 

(.Bahram, 


Vanda Khel. 4 

^Shekh llasil Mirbaz. 


Chiefs branch. 


Babar. 


(•Ari. 

1 ; Tarki. 


r Ishmail : xauvi. 
j Khel. J MasM. 

■< iBiyan. 

1 (Barslii. 

'-Mandan.-( Mandui- 
VAko. 


r Paend, 

4 Haidar, 
( Mashar, 


(•(Khazin.) 

Kami. 

C('Aziz.) 


CShui KhSl. 
iShakhawat. 


Modi 


I Ajak, 


Masi. 


Am^ Zhel—see below, {.Halzai 

rOhaii. 

iKhwaji. 

The chief s tribe is the Ann Khel, and Khoja Mahamad is descended from 
Malik Akor, as follows :—Yahig, Shahbgz, Khushial (his brother Jamal 
Khan, founder of Fakir Khgl) . Mahamad Ashraf, Mahamad Afzal, Sadula, 
Shahbgz, Nasir All, Khushial, Khoja Mahamad, present Khan of Tiri. 


fGaiida EMI 


f Asiuri Khel 


II,”«TardU 


fAhmadi, 

I Bahrain. 

I Khojak KhSl. 
,,X Easrati 
TJdni. 

Lagari. 

(^Mapal. 


rBogar KhSl. 

I Jili KhSl, 

Nasir KhSl. 
NandarKhSl. 
tUarkhau KhSl, 


„A Kaehid KhSl 

I 


fMirgul KhSl. 
I Aladad Khsl. 
,A Ashraf KhSl. 
Dawar KhSl. 
V,Sultan Khel. 


K,JBadin Khsl 


{^YicsQtf KMl 


rOnldin Khsl. 

I Chaxgi Khel. 
.,.i All Khan KhSl. 
Alam KhSl. 
LLashkar KhSi, 
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nilakori. 
{ Nara. 

f JSaqhH J Gali. 

NindraKhSl. , 


f All KliC’l 
■ Maraz. 


t 


f Jfmit KMl 


Silda Khei 


\JMaro%i 


^Tarka 


rMamudi. 

1 Khoja Khei. 
J Ata — Ditu 
1 Acho Khel. 

Ohaor Khel, 
LMamun KhSl. 


f Btldar 


MaMn 
i Slmi. 




rJaraaliKha . 

J 

I 

^Jalakiia 'Khel. 


f Mariam Khel, 
3 Alam Shah. 

•• 1 Dilaoi- Kh,g|. 
iSado Khel. 

/Makti. . 
..fKuti 
CSagtt, 

j Bazid. 
t Mamarki. ■ 

r D.'iolat Khrm, 
3 Mala Khau. 


f Shahhaz Khel. 

.. y Mirbaz K,h€h 
i Misri Khel. : ■ , 

f Karimdad KhSi. 
1 Kharak Khel. 

■ ) Mirza Khel. 
V'Chaori Khel, 


.. Dia. 

(Tarkl. 

... ■{ Mohrgul. 
(Gurb. 


rMosha Kh5l. 

... J War mail Khel, 
1 Mandi. 

V Khwaram. 


- comprise— (1) Akor Khel, of Akora and Tiri. (2) Baraks, 

in all their branches. (3) Many clans in Zehra, Patala and Khwara, and 
along- the Kabal river. (4) Babar in Khwara and in “ Kaui,” now ioined 
with the Bangi Khel. 

II. The TaraM comprise the following: — (1) The Taraki of Dara. 
(2j The Mohmandi in Zehra. (3) The Nasratis of the Khatak Thai and 
below the Shingar range. 

III. The Bolak are descended from two sons — (1) Ishmail Khan, from 
whom have sprung most of the Khataks in YusafzSi, who are of BoIaFs 
race, and (2) Marwat, who had six sons as follows : — 

(1.) KJmaram Khan, is the ancestor of the Khwaram elan, of which 
there are no large sub-divisions, except the Mishak in the Zehra district in 
Ghurlakl and Kamar and their towns. ’ 

The rest of “ Khwaram" are in “ Khwaram," and their chief villao-es are 
Bhmad Khel, Kailrosam, Dar Tapi, Nika Bragdi, Zertangl, Di4okas, 
Wlrsnamy Malgin J Sudal; &e. 

(2.) Ewssan Khan is the ancestor of the Seni section, of which there 
are no large sub-divisions. The Seni live in Gumbat, Laehi, Khidar Khel 
Dar Malik, Massam Khel, and Ghulshah Khel, &c. ’ 

(3.) Mimn Khan is the ancestor of Dar Malik, of which there are no 
krge Inanehes. The tribe is known as Miranzai also, and is attached to 
Seni. Chief villages Dar Malik, Walai, Hote, Ghorezi. 

^(4.) ]\£ah(yi Khan is the ancestor of the Makorl tribe, now in one villao-e 
’ Makora, north-east of Daud Shah Banda, across the range north of 

(5.) NandrahKhan is the ancestor of Nandrak, a part of whose tribe 
are among the Bolak of Katlang and Jamalgharri in Yusafzai, and part in 
Mara, among the Saghris, east of the Indus. 

notked ^hm is the ancestor of the Saghris, who will he separately 
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There are also various tribes who have at cliffei'eni times attached them- 
selves to the Khataks^ although not genealogically of their race^ such^ for 
instance, are the Darshi/" liundi/^ in Darak, besides others. 

The Seni, Uria Khel, and Jaluz.ai are not Khataks. Sen is said to have 
been a Dalazak, who intermarried with a Khatak. The Uria Khd are 
descended from a woman of another tribe who married a Khatak* The 
Jaluzai are said to be of Khalil descent. However, all these are now 
recognised as Khataks. 

The Akora Khataks inhabit the extreme south-east portion of the PeshS- 
w^ar district. Commencing from the north of Spinkhak, they occupy all 
the broken ground of the hills to the south of it, running east and north 
to a point opposite the junction of the Chalpani ravine with the Kabal 
river. They then cross the last river, and are bounded north by the 
Sar-i-Maira, which separates them from the Yusafzais as far as the longitude 
of Hund ,* thence the Indus is their boundary as far as 5 miles south of 
Khushialgarh, whence they go back to Nam Sir, where theii^ boundary 
becomes contingent with that of the Tirl Khataks and the Adam Khel 
Afridls. Descending from this they cross the head of the Zera valley, and 
again mount to Hinki Sir, only again to cross another valley of Endara, 
and once more to ascend to Jalala Sir, whence their line turns west to the 
north of the Afridi village of Janakhor, and then arrives at the point 
north of Spinkhak, whence we started. In addition to the Khataks north 
of the Kabal river, there is also a colony of them at Lunkhor. 

The Tiii Khatak boundary is thus described by Pollock: — ^^They are 
^‘bounded on the north by Khwara Khataks, east by the Indus from Khu- 
^^shialgarh to Resi, on the south-east by Shakrdara, or the Sagri country, 
then to the west of this by the Bangi Khel, and still more to the west by a 
range of hills separating the Chaontra plain from Isa Khel, and inhabited 
by the Barak Khataks. On the west they are bounded by the Vaziri Thai, 
/^to the north of this by the Vaziri hills, and further north still by the 
^^Bangash of MiranzSi. On the north-north-west and north they are 
bounded by Hangu and Kohat Bangashes. There are four divisions of the 
Tin Khatak country, viz., Khwaram, Seni, Tirl, and Chaontra or Barak 
The total number of Khataks at the census of 1868 was 72,723 souls, of 
whom 56,260 were returned as inhabiting the Kohat district, 11,400 
the Banu, and 4,735 the Peshawar. This, however, gives no clue to the 
strength of the Akora and Tiri Khataks separately. 

Elphinstone estimates the Akora division at 10,000 families, and the 
Tiri at 14,000, and Lumsden estimates the Akora branch at 38,000 souls. 
Bellew places the numbers of the Khataks in Yusafzai at 14,000 souls, 
and states that formerly they could turn out 3,000 matehlockmen. Coke 
, says the Baraks formerly could furnish 12,000 fighting men, but now 

I not more than 5,000. This would give about 20,000 souls for this section. 

I Bunies says the strength of the Khataks is variously stated at from 

[ 6,000 to 8,000 men, but he evidently does not mean to include more than 

the immediate dependants of the Akora and Tiri Chiefs, 

; The country of the Khataks, bounded as above, may therefore be said to 

extend along the right bank of the Indus from Hund to Kalabagh, a 
1 distance of not less than 120 miles. This tract varies in breadth from 7 

miles at Hund, 15 at Atak, IS Ghora Tap, 12 Shadij)ur, 20 Khtishialgarh 
; 65 Makhad, 40 Kalabagh. 
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The country of the Khataks is perhaps the most desolate and unhlessed 
in the world. Elphinstone says of it: — ^'It is impossible to imagine 
anything more dreary. Nothing is seen but rude and bare mountains 
heaped together; nothing heard but the salt torrents that rush down 
the valleys. The scene is not rendered less forlorn by the straw hovels 
which are scattered by twos and threes on the summits of the mountains. 
The sights however^ is cheered sometimes by a patch of corn on the 
face of a hillj or by a green valley discovered far off from a height: 
the rough valleys, though narrow and dismal, are romantic, and the 
banks of the torrents are sometimes rendered less lone by a clump of 
"wild olives."’^ And again Lumsden says: — "The general features of 
" the Khatak hills are stony, barren mountains, with broken perpendic- 
" ular rocks and precipices, intersected by deep valleys, choked up with 
" dense jungle, or torn into endless ravines by the force of the headlong 
" torrents washing down them during the rainy season. The plain 
" country of the Khataks in the Peshawar district is comparatively 
" productive and well-watered, though not rich."^^ 

Elphinstone says : — " The Khataks are tall, good-looking, and fairer than 
" any of the tribes of Peshawar, but they have a great resemblance to the 
" people of India/^ Lumsden, describing the Khataks shortly after annexa- 
tion, says : — " The hill portion are a wild, turbulent, impoverished set, 
" impatient of all control, and seldom paying revenue, but at the point 
" of the sword ; while those who live in the plains have become more 
" civilized, though they still retain an utter disregard of human life.^^ Coke 
considered that the Baraki and Bang! Khel Khataks are a fine hardy race, 
notoriously plucky, and better suited for infantry soldiers than any 
Pathans he knew of. 

The Kaka Khel Khataks are engaged almost entirely in the salt-carrying 
trade, which they take to Bajawar, Swat, and Bmier on bullocks and 
camels, and receive in exchange grain, on which they subsist, their own 
country producing almost nothing of this sort. They also carry wood for 
the Peshawar market. 

The Khataks, as a rule, are not much given to agriculture ; this is of 
course owing to the waterless nature of their country, yet at Tlri, Narl, 
Chaontra, Laehi, Malgin, and in the Akora plain there is a good deal. 

Edwardes, speaking of the south Khataks of Chaontra, says they are 
first-rate cultivators for a hill people. 

The Khataks appear, says Elphinstone, to approach the natives of 
Hindustan in their dress more than their Afghan neighbours. 

In religion the Khataks are all Suni Mahamadins. The peculiar 
sanctity of the Kaka Khel section of this tribe has been noted. I do 
not know whether it extends to the south and west much, but it is un- 
doubted that the Orakzai and Afridi clans, the Turkolanis of Bajawar, 
and all the Yusafzais hold them in considerable veneration, and make them 
free to come and go in their countries. 

Mahamad Hyat says the Khataks are cultivators, but not good ones. 
The Akora Khataks are not so hardy as those of the south ; they are fond of 
collecting at the ^ hujras^ and gossiping. They generally wear white clothes. 
Their food consists of bajra in the cold weather, and wheat in the hot. 
They also eat meat, and drink quantities of milk. Their loaves of bread 
are always made of enormous size, one being quite sufibient for several men, 
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Qa occasions of betrothals, marriages, births, circumcision, the Khatafes 
always assemble all their relations and have great rejoicings, and perform 
the celebrated Khatak dance amongst other amusements. This is 
danced by a number of men with drawn swords, who revolve to the 
music of the surnaP and drum round a huge fire. Their movements 
at first are slow and in measured time, their swords being alternately held 
aloft above their heads or sweeping down towards the ground, as if to 
cut an enemy. Anon these movements become quicker, the music becomes 
more spirited, the dancers shout their war-cry, and swords gleam like 
lightning through the dust and smoke as they revolve like a band of demons 
round the fire, keeping it up till quite exhausted. The Khatak dance is 
worth seeing ; there is no doubt something very exciting in it. 

During the thirteenth century the Khataks are supposed to have left 
Shawal in the Suliman range, where they resided with their kinsmen, the 
Vaziris, and settled in Banu with the Shitaks, the ancestors of the present 
Banuchis. This event is said to have taken place during the time of 
Shah Nekbin, son of Shekh Shsh Mahamad Rohani, a contemporary of Shah 
Rukm Alam of Multan, who died A. D. 1305, The Khataks were allotted 
the Sadar Awan canal from the Kuram river near AdhamI, which is now 
in possession of the Bizan Ehel section of the Ahmadzai Vaziris, located 
on the Banu Thai, 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century the Khatak settlers quarrelled 
I with the Shitaks and left Banu, taking up their residence in the Lowaghar 

and Jtlna Ghar (Vaziri Ksfar Kot) hills and the plains of Tiri, Karboza, 
Shisham, Chaontra, Lichi and Shakardara, as far as the Nilsb Grhasha,. 
on the right bank of the Indus. A few families, which during the emi- 
gration to the Banu plains had remained at Shawal, accompanied Malik 
Akor of the Anu Khel section of the Tiri branch of Khataks, and 
settled at Hasan Tangi, between Karboza and Darsamand, Having had 
some difference with his kinsmen, he left them and took up his residence in the 
Gaozdara, a pass near Shekh Alad§d, leading to the Jawaki country, and 
the country northward towards Atak, and the country thus occupied is 
known as the Akora Khatak. 

Malik Akor offered his services to the Emperor Akbar, and engaged to* 
protect the country south of the Kabal river from the depredations of his 
tribe, and in return received grants of land from Khairabad to Naoshahra^ 
and also the villages of Jaltizai and Spinkhsk, including the right to levy 
fees at the Akora ferry. 

The grants conferred on Malik Akor by the Emperor of Hindustan en- 
abled him to acquire the chieftainship of the Khatak tribe, from whom he 
commenced to levy revenue and other taxes, including certain rates imposed 
on the salt-carriers at the J ata (Ishmail Khel) and Malgin mines. 

Malik Akor governed the Khataks for 4«1 years, and was murdered 
by the Bolak clan. His eldest son, Yshia Khan, succeeded him, and, after 
! a rule of 61 years, was murdered, and the reins of government fell to his son, 

^ Shahbaz Khan, who, after a reign of 31 years, was killed by an arrow wound 

; in the head at Kamalzai in Yusafzai. After Shahbaz came his son, the 

i celebrated Khushal Khan, who did considerable service for the Emperor Shah 

Jahan, and continued in power till the accession of Arangzeb, who, being 
at enmity with bis father, and knowing the chief to be a faithful adherent 
f of his, imprisoned him; but at length, owing to disturbances having arisen 
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among the hill tribes, released him, and, dismissing 
him to return to his own eoiintry. On arriv 
his SOD, Ashraf Khan, having governed 
Instigated by Zainnldiii, son c_ 
to usurp his brother Ashraf KhSn^s place, 
of the plot, imprisoned Zamnlclin, . 
by the Emperor Arangzeb, 
succeeded by his son 
Mahamad Afzal Khan had two sons, 
and on the death of their father, 
latter at Tiri, A feud havin 

went with a _ 

assumed the management of both Akora and 
sons, Sadat Khan, afterwards named Sarfaraz Khan, Jalar Kj\aii, iviiushai 
Khan, Shabbaz Khan, Shamfat Klian, and Mahamad Atzal Kiuun 

ATlien Ahmad Shah Abdall marched into Hindustan, Sadat IHiaii 
with someKhataks accompanied him, and during his absence Lieshkar Khan, 
a son of Alahaniad All lOian, attacked Alunva aiid^ Sadiila Khan 

and his son Jafar Khan. Khushril Khan tlieii marched from Tlrl, defeated 
and drove Xiashkar Khan across the Kahal river into the hunei hilh. He 
(Lashkar Khan) afterwards made his way to Hindustan, but, on the rep- 


till lioiior, a,lioweci 
il he abdicated in fovor . of 
d the Khataks for 50 years. ' 
of Kaka Sahib, Balirfini Khan attempted 
^ Init the latter, beeomiog eogiiizant 
For this act he was called to account 
and committed suicide in prison. He was 
Mahamad Afeal Khan- who governed 61 j^ears. 

hlaliamad All Khan and Sadida Kliaii, 
tlie former governed at Akora and the 
g arisen between the brothers, Sadfila Khan 
force and drove Mahamad All to retire on Xaoshahra, and 
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Abas lUmn, on finding tliat the Tlri Ehatalcs would oot. receive him as 
their chiefs retired to A kon^ and having been called to Labor by Rnnjl 
Si ng^ he managed to return with a Khalsa force^ advanced on Tiri and 
deposed Balmal KhSiij who sought refuge among the B^rak Khatalcs^ 
his deputy^ Rasul Khan^ flying to the Afridis. After some time Abas 
Ehaii recalled Rasul Khan^ imprisoned him for two years, and then 
reinstated him as naib of Tin. When Raiijit Sing on an occasion crossed 
the Indus his life was saved by Ahas Klian, and the Maharaja in 
return for this service confirmed him in the chieftainship. 

The Barakzai rnlers, Sultan Mahamad Khan and Yar Malianiad Khan, 
became jealous of Abas Khan^s influence and determined on his destrue- 
tioii. They sent Alain Kliaii Orakzai with a deputation of greybeards 
and invited him to Peshiwar/ where he was imprisoned and poisoned. 
They then established Najaf Khan, son of Asaf Khan, as ruler at Ako 
and confirmed Rasul Khan in liis naibship at Tirl, making him pay certain 
tribute to the Barakzai Governor, Nawab Samad Khan, at Kohat. 

Khawas Khaji, brother of Ahas Khan, went to Ranjit Sing and obtained 
assistance, which enabled him to retake Akora and Tiri, whicli he g'overned 
for six months, wlien he was imprisoned by Karak Sing, but was released 
Gil a general amnesty on Ranjit Sing being ill, and was afterwards murdered 
on liis return to his own countiy by his cousin Afzal Khan. Rasul Kh 
then became supreme at Tiri, hut Sultan Mahamad Khan Barakzai hriiiging 
a force from Peshawar unseated him and made Balmal Khan Governor 
conditional on an animal tribute of Rs. 5,000, and the 
Malgin salt mines, A jmar after Hasul Khfn came wit 
from Banu, wliitlier he had gone to seek assistance from the Governor, 
and on promise of aid he left his son Sher Dil Khan as a hostage, and 
driving out Balmal Khan recovered his former position. Sher .Dil Klnln 
escaped from Labor, and Pir Mahamad Khan, the Governor at Kohat, 
marched against Tiri and assessed it at Rs. 12,000, besides the receipts of 
the data and Malgin mines. Mir Sydun Shah took the contract of Khwaram 
and Sen! for Rs. 6,000, and Rasul Khan engaged for asimilar sum for Barak, 
Dara, and Tiri. They had each afterwards to pay Rs. 2,000 more, as Balmal 
Khan oflered to take the lease for 16,000, and this arrangement lasted 
until the Sikh conquest of Peshawar four years later. On the arrival of 
Hari Sing at Peshawar, Pir Mahamad Khan I'etired to Kabal vid Hangti 
and Kuram across the Pewar Kotal. 

Two months elapsed before a Sikh Governor was sent to Koliiit, 
during this time Rasul Khan sent and ordered Sydtin Shah to retire 
from Laclii, On his refusal, Rasul Khan collected his forces and marched 
on Lachi, but was repulsed and forced to retire on Tiri. Sydun 
retaliation made friends with Balmal Khan, and with his assistance in 
Tiri for a whole month. In the meantime Aotar 
been appointed Sikh Governor of Kohat, and had arn 
Rasul Khan m<anagedto send his brother Jahfingir Khan trom 
Governor, on which Balmal Khan and Sydtin Shah losing courag<‘, rn 
fled to Cliaontra, and the latter to the Afridi hills. Rasfd Khan 
himself once more free refused to come in and pay his respects to tlie 
Sikh Governor, on which Balmal Khan and Sydfin Shah were recalled, 
and sent willi a force against Tiri. Balmal Khan lost heart on 
way, but Sydun iSliali aceompaniod the force and took Tiri, Rasill Khan 
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escaping’^ Sydmi Sliab niid Shahljaz KliSn^ sous of Arsala KIi§n, 
were established at Lachi and Tn% and a Sikh thana established at 
the latter place. A reyenne of Rs. 22^,000 and the salt profits wore now 
demanded; and on this and on Aotar Singes demanding a hostage from him, 
Sydnn Shah fled, and Shshbaz Khan followed his example. Balmal Rhan again 
took the management of Tiri, till Kohat was given by the Sikh Government 
to Snltan Mahamad Khan, then at Labor, the Sikh thSnas remaining 
at Kohat and Tiri by order of the Maharaja. Rasul Khan is said to have 
stirred up the Khataks against the Sikhs at Tirl, and taking the alarm 
they left with "the intention of joining the Kohat th§na. The Khataks 
attacked them near the data salt mines and murdered them all, with 
Ram Sing their leader. The Kohat garrison fared better, having been 
safely escorted to the river by Khoja Mahamad Khan Barakzai. About a 
year and a half after. Sirdar Mahamad Khan arriving at Kohat, called in 
Rasul Khan and required an increase of revenue. Finding the Sirdar 
prepared to enforce his claim, Rasul Khan paid down Rs. 3,000, but 
returning to Tiri threw off bis allegiance. The Sirdar went against 
him, and put Balmal Khan and Sydun Shah in his place on a rent of 
Rs, 27,000. After this, when Sultan Mahamad Khan went to Labor, 
Balmal Khan failed to collect the revenue, and Rasul Khan returning, 
engaged Sydun Shah at Lachi ; the latter was defeated, and Rasul Khan 
again occupied Tiri. The Sirdar hearing of this returned from Labor, 
and. sent his nephew Khairula Khan and Sydun Shsh against Tiri. 
Rasul Khain was again driven out and forced to seek shelter with the 
Baraks, but his adherents deserting him, he waited on the Sirdar at 
Beshawar and engaged for the revenue, offering 10 horses, 20 camels, and 
Rs. 40,000 per annum. His offer was accepted, and he remained in undisturbed 
possession until Hs death, which occurred seven years after his reinstatement. 

Sultan Mahsmsd KhSn then betrothed his grandson to Rasul Khan’s 
daughter, and gave his own daughter in marriage to Rasul Khsn^s son, Fateh 
Jang Khan. On the death of Rasul Khan, his widow Farkhunda placed 
her adopted son, Khoja Mahamad Khan, the present chief, in her husband^s 
position at Tiri. In about a year a quarrel took place between him and the 
Barakzai Governor, Sultan Mahamad Khan, just as Major Taylor was 
marching from Peshawar to Banu with, a Sikh force. Khoja Mahamad 
Khan made himself most useful to that ofiicer. When Major Taylor reached 
Banu, the Sird<Sr sent for Khoja Mahamad KhSn and confined him, and gave 
Tiii to his own son, Shdar Mahamad Sarwar Khan, with Said Khan as naib. 
The case came to the notice of Colonel Lawrence, then Resident at Peshawar, 
and Sultan Mahamad KhSn fearing the consequences, released Khoja Maha- 
mad Khan, and gave him a grant of land at Chumbai, a Bangash village six 
south of Kohst, Subsequently Farkhunda fell out with Mahamad Sar- 
war Khan, raised the Khataks, and drove him out. Mahamad Sarwar Khan 
thinking that Khoja Mahamad Khan Khatak was concerned in this 
business, sent to his brother Khoja Mahamad Khan Barakzai, the Governor at 
Kohat, to imprison him. Khoja Mahamad Khan Khatak was on his way to 
Chumhai, and met the messenger, who, not recognizing him, explained the 
state of affairs, on which the latter hastened to Tiri and once more became 
Governor. 

At that time SultSn Mahamad Khan had come to Kohat with Mrs. George 
Lawrence, and had intended sending another expedition to Tiri, which was 
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averted, it is said, _ by an admonishing letter from Colonel Lawrence to the 
Sirdar. When Sirdar Mahamad Azim Khan retired from Bans, Khoja 
Mahamad Khan fled from Tiri, and the place was pillaged some days hy the 
Duranis. When the Afghan Sirdai-s retired towards Kabal, Khoja Mahamad 
Khan sent his cousin Shahbaz Khan to Major Taylor, then at TiaTri_, and came 
himself to settle matters at Kohat. 

When Khowas Khan was murdered by his cousin Afzal Khan, Najaf 
Khan, son of Asaf Khan, became ruler of Akora, in which position he 
remained some time, paying Rs. 12,000 yearly to Saltan Mahamad Khan ; 
but when Harl Sing seized Pgshawar he fled to Nilab on the Indus, and the 
Sikhs took possession of Akora, building posts at JahSngira and Peshawar. 

On the British annexation of the Panjab, Khoja Mahamad Khan was 
confirmed in the chieftainship of Tin, and the whole of that country was 
made over to him on an annual rental of Rs. 25,000. 

The chiefs of the Akora Khataks, Afzal Khan and Jafar Khan, were after 
a time relieved of the responsibilities they held by having charge of the 
Naoshahra and Atak road during the Sikh rule, and after deducting from the 
grants they formerly enjoyed the cost of police for the protection of the road, 
the balance was continued to them in the shape of jagirs and oagti allowances. 

The Khataks, as a rule, have been very good subjects to the British ; 
Khoja Mahamad particularly has proved himself most uniformly loyal and 
well-intentioned towards the Government. 

Though he is chief of a warlike and formerly a turbulent race, dwelling 
in as difficult hills as can be found along the whole border, though he has 
been tried in a hundred different ways, he has never once faltered in his 
allegiance, and from the moment he took Major Taylor through the 
impracticable Ktin-i-gai pass, where a hundred of his men could have stopped 
the way, till he was in 1872 made Nawab of Tiri and Knight Commander 
of the Star of India, Khoja Mahamad has stood out an unsullied example 
of fidelity, gallantry, and merit. {Blphinstone, Masson, PoUoeh, Lumdm, 
Cavagnari, Mahamad Hyat, Khoja Mahamad^ 

KHATAKS OF YHSaPZII— 

A branch of the Khataks who emigrated to YusafzSi. They are divided 
into Shabat Khgl, residing in Kasima and Lunkhor ; Hoti, in TazSgram 
and LOnkhor; Mishakin KSsima and LBnkhor ; Yakub Khel in LighSni 
andMiasarj Mamuti, in Katlang and Ltlnkhor; Hssenl, in Charchar and 
Lunkhor ; and Maker, in Alu and LSnkhor. [Beckett^ 

KHAWIRDIN— 

A pass in the Bagti hifls, leading over the Zin range from the Siaf valley to 
the south, situated 5 miles from Sangsila, 15 from Dera BSgtI. It is 
practicable for laden camels. Good water is procured from springs and a 
pool ; the ravine drains north-west into the Siaf stream. (Davidson.') 
KHAZANA— _ ^ 

A small village in the tTtmanzSi division, Yusafzai, PgshSwar, 2 miles north 
of the Indus, 2 miles south of Kalabat. It is situated in the open, and is 
supplied with water from 2 wells. (Lockwood.) 

KHAZINA— 

A village in Swat, Yaghistan, on the right bank of the Swat river, situated 
south of the Sulgali pass. It has 200 houses, inhabited by Shamuzais. It 
is famous as possessing the strongest men and prettiest women in Swat. 
(Ravertg, Lockwoodi) 
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KHESHl— _ 

A smiill village 
in the open, on 
from Nariiiif. 


in the Razar division, YfisaiV: 
the right bank of the Sliordnv: 
It is watered by one well, a 


KHETRIA'S— _ . , , , , 

A tribe who inhabit the hills to the west ot i 
are bounded by the Musa K.hels and Liini 
by the Bozdavs on the north-east ; by the II: 
on the cast ; and the Durkani section of Gorcb 
crests of the Kala Roh and the Morunj [.hiin. 
Khetran boundary joins that of the Mans, v 
dandrau range is the Kolu valley, inhabicc 
Zarkhan Pathans, west of which _ again are tlu 
north-west the "Oshtaranas and Shahdozais. 

However, remarks Captain Davudson, 
down the Khetran boundaries, 

the Kaha river, 
round to Majwel Sh 


it would he an impossibility to lay 
Generally si)cnking, their country drains into 
the houirdary being the watershed runu’.ng from Jandran 
' ~ham, which divides the Kriiiii drainage li’ora that of 
tiirAnabar and its affluents, and the Lfini and Saughar and their affluents. 
This thouo-h obscure, is as exact as the boundary can be laid down perhaps 
the" only portion of the Khetran boundary which is beyond dispute is 
the Majwel Sham, a clearly-defined watershed between the Rakni valley pd 
tbe^Bozdar drainage. Here, however, the Kbetrans from time to time 
raise disputes about the possession of some wells of the Majwgl valley, 
and refuse the latter to cultivate the land. , A. 

Similarly, where the Hadiani and Khetran honndaries meet, the former 
claim all the billy country down to where the last slopes melt into the 
Rakni valley, whereas the latter assert that their possessions extend 

some miles iip the bills. „ , , , • , „ r 

To the north the Kbetrans have of late years claimed that portion 

of country containing the old forts of Rankan .and Ladu at the head 

of the Chang vaRey, as well as Taghao and the head of the Churl 
valley, though these lands are the hereditary property of the Luiii Pathans, 
who in their extended position, finding themselves unable to contend 
ao-ainst the Maris and Btigtis, retired from these more distant parts, 

concentrating their clan about the valley of the Anabar. _ _ 

^Yesterly,'the KhetrSns claim the Jandraii range and the spurs ot JNih 
Lakri, and the northem slopes of Birbuz, and from tlienee to Karwacla. _ 
Southerly, their lands may fairly be said to be bounded by the Moranj 
plain, a part of the Gorehani possessions. 

The sections of the Kbetrans are 

I, The Ganjura; II, Darlwal; III, Hasani; IV, Nahr. 

I. — The Ganjura sub-divisions are : (a) Isahlata ; (5) Balait. ^ ^ 

The Isablata section is divided into — 1, Mazaraui, 100 ; 2, Jogiani, .50 ; o, 
Bihiani, 40; 4, Hasiani, 60; 6, Kasimanl, 120; 6, Rotb.ar, SOO; 7,Molinia, 
100 ; 8, Zakriaiii, 150 ; 9, Sidakani, 60; 10, IsanI, 200 ; 11, Babarhayani 
80; 12, Chakrani, 100,— total 1,360. , • mn 

The Balait sub-section is divided into — 1, Isani, 450 ; 2, J.amalani, 100 
3, Hasiani, 100 ; 4, SalSrani, 100 ; 5, Jabyani, 200; 6, Jakram, SO; V 
Banjani, 250; 8, Mohma, 150, — total 1,430. Total Ganjura 2,790, 
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II. — The Danwal sub-divisions are; Chaeha^ 150 ; 2 ^ Semin, 400 ; 3^ 
Dalimani, 140; 4, Lalkani, 80; 5^ Waga Diwanl^ 150; 6, Mat, 60, — ^ 
total 980. 

III. — The Hasani sub-divisions are — 1, Shamirani, 40 ; Patwaiii, 200; 

3, Jamani, 200; 4, Shahani, 80; 5, Marufani, 150; 6 Taikanl; 300, — 
total 970. 

IV. — The Nahar division has no sections; its strength is 250. 

•Davidson makes the total of the Khetraus 4,990, Bruce 4,560, Graham 

4,360, J. Jacob 6,000, G. Jacob 3,000 ; average 4,582. 

Of these about 500 Hasanis live with the Sliahcluzal Pathans. 

I do not imagine this shows the correct numbers, but with an in^ 
dependent tribe it is impossible to test the accuracy of these estimates, and 
all estimates are doulitless made out by taking the average of a number of 
different accounts. These numbers were given by the chief, who, of course, 
had every reason to exaggerate, and no fear of detection. The Khetrans 
occupy a large extent o£ country certainly, but their villages are not nu- 
merous, and they all live inside forts. If the figures given above are 
correct, it follows that 4,582 must represent the number of adult males of 
the tril^e, or -g-rd of the total number of souls, which must therefore be 
about 13,746 souls in the tribe. But as the chiefs of the tribes in the 
plains, whose statiements can be tested, exaggerate the number of fighting 
incii by about double, there is no reason why the Khetraii chief should not 
have also doubled Ids numbers. 

Davidson gives the following list of their chief towns and villages : — • 


Mir Ilaji-ka-Kot. 

Bliuhar. 

Kasimani. 

Kotliar. 

Duthan. 

Gozii. 

Saiarruii-ka-Shaliar. 

Dulli-ka-Siiahar. 

Baghao. 

Dost Mahainad-ka-Shahar. 
Shafiir-ka-SLahar. 
Bobar-ka-Skaliar- 
Tomiii Slialiar. 


TVarat 2orikobbak. Slior Maliamad-ka-Slialiar. Mir Ilaji-ka-Kot. 

Jod. Chaelu-ka-Skaliar. Bliuhar. 

Baka. Snltaii-ka-Shaliar. Kasimani. 

Jhayani. Mat-ka-Sbahar, Botliar. 

Amawala. Dabl-ka-Shabar, Duthan. 

Karcba. Eakni , Isanwali. Gozii. 

Damanllcot. Dillkl. Saiarrini-ka-Shaliar, 

Labarkot. Sobaii Mabnl. Dulli-ka-Siiahar. 

Pinr. Mose-ka-Sliabar. Baghao. 

liankawlst. Keclii Kot. Dost Mabainad-ka-Sbahar. 

Lagbari Barklian (4 vih ITodo Sbabar. Shafiir-ka-Sbahar. 

iages). Saidi-ka-Sbabar Bohar-ka-Sbaliar- 

Paquir-ka-Sliabar Tomiii Sbaliar. 

The Khetrans being the wealthiest of the Baloch tribes, and being sub- 
ject to the attacks of Luni and Musa Khel Pathans northerly, and to the 
j\Iaris and Bugtis south and east, are anxious for British posts to be 
established in their valley. 

The population resident within Khetran limits is said to amount to from 
8 to 9,000 men, There are, irrespective of the town mentioned above, 
some 60 Kots or small forts in the valley. There are from 300 to 400 
Hindu shops in the valley. 

The Khetrans are anything but a warlike tribe. They are all engaged 
ill the cullivatioii of the soil ; and the peculiar features of their country, 
which is composed of a succession of large valleys lying between parallel 
rang^es of hills, the soil of whieh is of the most fertile description, renders 
their oeeupatioii a most remunerative one, and makes them the wealthiest 
tribe on the wliole frontier. 

Most of their other characteristics may be traced to the above reasons. 

Grain is generally selling much cheaper with the Khetrans than it is in 
Britisli territorv; the conscfpience is that the neighbouring tribes Iniy 
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from them; and hence it is that, although they sometimes have quarrels 
with them, they cannot afford to keep them up long._ _ _ 

Tie Khetrans are usually considered Pathans ; their language is in many 
words and phrases quite distinct from the Baloeh language, having a lai;ge 
admixture of Paniabi and Sindi> and being' geiieiali^^ called Ivhetiaiiki. 
They themselves scout the idea of their being Baloches, though it is the 

usual custom to consider them so. , -r. n i 

They are much better liders than the Baloeh tribes generally, and are 
more fond of equestrian exercises, such as sword-cutting and tent-peg- 
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They intermany at times with Pathans, and their ruling family is con- 
nected by marriage with the Lunls. -1 , .1 

In the days of Mir Haji, the Khetran name was far wider known than 
it is now. The LunI Pathans, Hasains, and other small tribes used to pay 
bim a small yearly tribute; and in his days the Bugtis took shelter 
from the Marls, and also from Sir Charles Napier s force m Ibd-o. Sub- 
sequently, after his death, the Khetran power began to wane ; the Hasanis 
reverted to their independent position ; were afterwards expelled with much 
slaughter from Nisao, and have once more sought shelter with the 
Khetrans. The Lunis have also reverted to their independent position; 
the Chacha or Dariwal branch of the Khetrans is said al^ to be growing 
day by day more independent, though they still recognise Bahai Khan, in 
a way, by giving him a share in their plunder. ■ i n 

The Hasanis, though considered a branch of the KhetrSns, are virtually 
quite distinct, in that they pay tribute (" panjak,” or l- 5 th of all plunder) 
to their own Tomandir only, and not to the KbetrSns. t. , , a. 

The Khetrans, though generally clothed the same may ^ Balochw, otten 
have a colored shawl or « patka” thrown over their shoulders or loms, and 
a few wear a lungi or blue turban. 

They wear their hair as Baloches, and are hardly distinguishable from 
them, except that their features are rather more sharp and pointed, and 
their complexion sallower. Very many of them also wear charms on 
their turbans or round their necks, of lead or beads. . . 

The Khetran country consists of a succession of extensive picturesque 
valleys, which are abundantly watered by perennial streams flowing from 

the lofty ranges of mountains by which they are surrounded. 

The valleys are dotted over with small mud forts, each the centre of a 
tract of cultivation ; and beautiful wheat crops coyer the country. 

The climate is considered good, being moderately hot and cold. In the 
spring and autumn a considerable amount of ram falls, which insures an 
ample supply of water for cultivation. Several streams_ run through the 
Khetran country ; the chief one is the Nara^ which rises no ar rom 

Barkhan and flowing west joins the KahS. ^ 

The KhetrSn country, fertile as a great portion of it is, is angularly 
marked by all absence of arboriculture. Inside the ^ 

there are a few fruit trees, but with this single exceptira the va ey 
alike are unique in their want of shade-giving trees. The 'vegetation on the 
hill sides is limited to a few stunted hushes, the usual grasses, and ™e dwarf 
palm, which grows luxuriantly. One fact is very remarkable, say , . ’ 
in the Khetran country. The people seem to bye entirely inside their 
mud forts, men and women, cows, sheep, horses, and asses, ail in promiscu- 
ous confusion, a result of Pathsn and Mari raid. 
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The country is for the most part barren mountain^ but there are numer- 
ous valleys which are fertile and well cultivated. These produce abundance 
of wheats barley^ and maize, and various kinds of pulse ; also good fruit, 
particularly pomegranates, which are in high repute. Some alum is found 
in these hills, hut no other minerals of commercial value are produced. 
The commerce is triflings some little trade is carried on with the Afghans 
to the north and with the district of Harand Dajal. A road from Ghazni 
to the Deraj at passes through the country, but the passes are difficult for 
camels, and the route is little frequented. 

The following transit duties are levied by the Khetran tribe 

On laden donkeys ... ... 4 As. 

,, „ bullocks ... ... 8 As. 

„ „ camels ... 1 Re. 

They are not a plundering tribe themselves, but are the recipients of 
almost the whole of the property stolen from this and the Sind frontiers ; 
and at one time, when there was a great deal of plundering going on. 
Captain Sandeman found out that stolen camels were selling at Barkhau 
for Rs, 10 a head. They also afford protection to absconded criminals and 
others, whom they are glad to allow to fight and plunder for them. Thus 
for many years they gave protection to the famous robber, Gbolam Htisen; 
and it was only after his death in the raid on Harand that they were coerced 
into turning the remainder of the band out of their tribe. There were 400 
Khetrans amongst the raiders, of whom 95 were killed in the fight. On 
these accounts they have often got themselves into hot water with Govern- 
ment. They are, however, the easiest hill tribe to coerce on the whole 
border. Their country is entirely open to the operations of troops ; while 
they carry on a constant trade with our territory, and are dependent on us, 
so that intercourse broken off with them, even for a short period, com- 
pletely paralyzes them. As they are now aware of this, and also know that 
we are aware of it too, they have lately been very well-behaved. 

They have little or no intercourse with Sind, and the only raid they were 
ever engaged in on that frontier was in Alam Khan BugtI^s attack on 
Kasmor in April 1849. 

The following list of bearings in the Khetran country were taken by 
Captain Davidson during his visit in 187^ ; a deep hot weather mist over- 
hanging the valley prevented a good view being obtained : — 

From DeJcha Will* I From DelcJia SUL 


Korth peak Dekha 
Phaba 
Molima Kot 
Bel Bliata (fixed point) 
Son Mol Kot 
Mobarki (fixed point) 
Ek Bahi (ditto) 
Shaludani (ditto) 
Grinni Peak (ditto) 
Kiildan Jikli 
Eotbar Kot 
Silanch Kot 
Uchri valley, head 
Mazara crest 


ha Sill, 

... 19® 


... 36® 


... 39® 


... 43® 


... 46® 


... 49® 


... 62° 


... 72® 


... 99® 


... 103® 


... 119® 


... 230® 


... 200® 


... 215® 


Snkah crest 

(about 2 miles beyond Mazara). 
Daduani Kot 
Lakii Kot ... 

Kakmand crest 
Kaliim Khan Kot 
Khanar Kot ... 
t Rabani Kot 
Ta.ghao (Miah Khan) 
t Laki Sut ... 
t Sandwel Pass 

, t Old Paiudeh Khan Kot, Luni, 
Eankan Sham 
I t Gambarka crest 


... 

218® 


235® 


247® 


250® 


251® 


255® 

264® 


309® 


330® 


343® 

at 

358® 

* * • 

15® 


t Places not actually visible, but whose direction was pointed out by men acquainted with the count 
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f Cbimalaiig Sir ^ ^ . 

t Klian ^lahaiiiad Kot, 

Higliest peak of Baglieo Galli 

fa long range runiiing for perhaps 
15 miles north-east to sonth-rrest.) 
t Daku Kot 

All angle of 236° will give the inn 
of the Zakrani valle}^, and the 
approximate direction of Chnhar 
Kot and Haji Kot as ascertained 
from a low hill in Zakrani (which 
interrupts the view of the Bai'khan 
lands from Bekha.) 

Jandran is ordinarily visible from 
Bekha. 

From Dahu Kot. 
Mazara ^ 

From Mfijl Kot. 

Kasimani, village •» 179° (2 

Fir Bob, crest... ... 207° (3 

Chuhar Kot ... ... 60° (2 

Han pass ... ... 280° 

From Molma Kot. 
Fhaha ... ... ... 

Ek Bahi ... ... ... 

Son Moll Kot 
Chang pass ... ... 

Chiori ... . ... 


FrOi’A JdtH’i i‘U}\ 

(A peak alnnit 10 lAlile^ north- 
east of the ziarat.) 

Laid sat ^ 

Clentre of 3 villa ges,in Iiolii 
?r* Laki Sut 
t Sahra 
t Alekhtar ... 
t Choiiali .... 
t Thail 

I r? (laiTibar Hill (Liinis)... 
j t Fainclah Khan Kot' ... 


2° (2 marches.) 


21 ° 

340° 

2S0° 

280° but 1 march 
further. 

336° 

310° 


From mowtii of Man pass. 

Hajl Kot ' ... ... ■ 100° j2J' miles.) 

Korth Tower, HasaniKot. 245° (7lHJ yards.) 
BirBuz ■ ... ■ ... 

I From War^i high spur omrhokinp .Ban Sm 

I t Sandwei ... ' 235° 

I Jandi ... 258° 

! Mari ... 308° 

I BelBhatar ... ' ... ■ 125°' ' 

I Surdh 168° 

1 t Sahra ... .>• 295 ' ^ 

1 Ban Sir - , ... , ... . 124° (24 miles.) 


t Places not actually visible, but wbose direction was pointed out by men acquainted witli the eountrj. 


The following is the genealogy of the Khetrin CliieFs family i- 
Mazar.^ ^ ' 

; G-anjura.V''"".' 


Gerazo. 

1 

Chur 

'Mcihamad. 


Mir Haji 


Babal Khan. 
Babal Khan. 


Syad Khan. 


Jahaii Khan. 
Ho heirs. 


Hazara. 


Eaoialla, AzTm. 

Chief. 

The KhetrSn is the post peculiarly constituted tribe on this frontier, 
[t is partly composed of branches of other tribes^, of either Pathan or 
Baloch origin^ whose own tribes were scattered or broken up^ and who^ for 
nutual protection^ joined the Khetrans who have settled at Barkan^ and 
bhey divided the country amongst themselves, and took to the cultivation 
the soil. Each of these branches keeps up its own individuality. 

First in order come the Khetrans themselves, better known by the name 
Ganjura, which takes its name froin their ancestor (5anjura — (vide 
.^stral tree). They state that they originally came from Khorasan, and 
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first settled at Dera Islimail Kh in/ after whieli they came to Vihowa* 
Vihowa was at that time in the possession of the Magessi and Syaltribes^ 
and the Khetrans fought with them and took the country from them. After 
this they committed some offence which brought on them the anger of the 
Emperor Akbar^ who sent an army against them to punish them. The 
Khetrans fled to the hills and settled at Barksn^ and in the country at 
present occupied hy them, where they took to the cultivation of the soil. 

After some time had elapsed, and the king^s anger had passed away, a 
number of them again returned to their lands at Vihowa, which they were 
permitted to occupy, and which their descendants hold to this day. They 
state they are really Tarin and U tman Khel Pathins, and that they received 
their present name of Khetrans after settling at Barkhan, from their de- 
voting themselves so entirely to cultivation, — the word being derived from 

khethi,^*^ which in their language signifies cultivation. 

The next branch of the tribe is tbe Chaeba, or Dariwal. It is said they 
are Dodai Baloches of the same caste as Ghazi Khan, and that they formerly 
lived at Dera Ghazi Khan, but on account of some tribal quarrel they 
removed from there, and went and settled at Eakni, in the Khetraii 
country, and the Khetrans made over to them the lands which they at 
present occupy, which were at the time lying waste. Their present chief 
is Sher Mahamad, who receives privileges above those received by the 
heads of sections of the tribe. 

The next branch of the tribe in importance is the Hasani. The Hasanls 
Were formerly a distinct Baloeh tribe, and occupied the Nisao and part 
of the Imtali and Phaelawar plains, lying between the Khetrans and 
Maris* In the time that Saclik Khan was their chief they commenced 
committing depredations against the Maris, who were at that time in fair 
subjection to the Khan of Kalat. 

In a fight which took place between the Hasanis and the Maris, 300 
men of the latter were killed, and a number of the Maris fled for protection 
to Leliri ill Kichi. 

The Hasanis carried on their depredations, and the Maris applied to the 
Khan of Kalat for help, who sent his army against them ; and in a fight 
which ensued Sadik Khan and a large number of his men were killed. 

The Hasanis were so weakened by this engagement that the Mavis 
found them an easy prey, and after a short time succeeded in driving them 
out of their country, which they took possession of themselves. 

They broke up and fled for protection to the Shahdozai Pathans and to 
the Khetrans, of which tribes they now form a part, and since then they 
have lost their name as a separate tribe. 

The Nahars are a branch of the Nahars who governed Harand in the 
time of the former kings, and are already alluded to in the accounts of the 
Mazarl and Gorehani tribes. 

Having quarrelled with Ghazi Khan and the subsequent Governors of 
Dera Ghazi Khan, they were at length defeated and obliged to fly from 
the country, and took refuge with the Khetrans, where they settled down* 
A few remained at Harand, of whom the present headmen of that town 
are the descendants. 

They are closely connected with the Lagharis, and all our dealings with 
them are carried on through the Lighari Chief, Jamal Khan. 

Only a short time since, Bahai Khan's daughter was betrothed to Jamal 
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Klula’s son^ and Syad Khauls daughter to Jamal Ivhan^b neplu^Vj tliorehy 
greatly strengthening his infliienee over the Khetrans. The old town of 
Barkhan (called LaghSri Barkhaii) belongs to Jainfd Khan^ Laghari^ but is 
ianned to the ISTahai-s, who are also ixduted to his fauiil}'. 

The Khetraii and Bngti Chiefs are related^ and on this account the two 
tribes are always on good terms. 

The Khetrans are at feud with the ilarfs^ Bozdars^ Durkanisj and the 
. Lull! and Musa Khel Pathins. 

As their country produces abundance of food, they would not be mneh put 
out b}" being blockaded, except in as far as their small trade was coueerned. 

The Khetrans carry on a large trade with British territory, consisting of— 

JSirpo/i.^. — “Wheat, barley, horses, black cattle, sheep, and goats, small 
carpets, namdas, saddle bags* 

Imjwrts, — English cloth, goods of all sorts, cotton, saccharine produce, 
spices, drugs, medicines, &c. 

Only for the bad state of the road this trade wouhl increase greatly. 
There is only one trade route via Gagan-ki-Thal and Sakhi Sarvvar (^lo- 
kam), the hilly part of which is so difficult that it is not fit for camels, and 
only laden liilhbullocks and donkeys can travel it. There is now a project 
on foot to improve the road and render it fit for camels, which will be of 
great benefit both to the Khetrans and to the Dera Gbazi district. 

Prom the above reasons, combined with the fact that the country is com- 
pletely open to the operations of troops, the Khetrans are the easiest hill tribe 
on the wffiole of the Dera Ghazi frontier to coerce. Almost at any time a 
good seizure of their men and property can be made in British territory, 
and a simple blockade in a short time brings them to terror. The Tomandar, 
Babal Kh§n, has 80 nominations amongst the sowars emplojmd for political 
purposes. The tribe has no land or other stake in British territory. [Bnice^ 
/. Jacoby Q, Jacoby Gfaliamy I)avid§ony Sandeman,) 

KHETEiNS OP VIHOWA— 

A branch of the larger hill tribe of the same name, who live round Viliowa, 
in the Dera Ghazi KhEn district. The Khetrans say they came from 
KhorasEn and settled in Dera Ishmail Khan. Getting into hot ^Yater they 
fled to the hills ; but afterwards many of them were allowed to return to 
the plains and settle near Vihowa, and since then they have had no rela- 
tions with their brethren in the hills. Van Cortlandt says they can raise 
800 fighting men. 

On the annexation of the Panjab, their Chief was Mnhamad Khan. He 
was always conspicuously loyal to the British Government, and behaved 
very well in the attack on the Kasranis in 1852, when returning from their 
raid at Dera Pateh Khan. His son, Sultan Mahamad, was first tliEnadar 
of Mangrota, and afterwards tehsildar of Sanghar. In 1857, during the 
Bozdar campaign, he was employed by General Chamberlain to bring down 
the Esots, Ushtaranas, and Khetrans on the flank of that tribe, and he 
performed this duty promptly and intelligently. In 1867, during the 
arrangements for the capture of Kaora KhEn, Kasrani, however, he did not 
behave well, his conduct amounting to treason. In recognition of his for- 
mer faithful services, however, he was permitted the option of resigning or 
standing his trial, and he accordingly adopted the former alternative. His 
son, Kaora KhEn, has succeeded him. The Khetrans inhabit the villages of 
Vihowa, Kohar, Kutani, and Liti*a. {Van Cortlandt y Pollochy Bmce,) 
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Kl-lEVAZAI— 

A section of the Molimand tri^^ who inhabit the extreme west portion of 
the Mohmand country. They can furnish 800 fighting men^ but do not 
possess much influence. The road from the Mohmand country to Eunar 
goes through their lands. (James.) 

KHISHTO BANDA— 

A village in the Zera valley^ Jawaki Afridi country^ 12 miles from 
ShHdipur^ on the Indus. (Go/ce.) 

'KHOIDID KHEL— ■ ^ 

One of the four villages which compose the town of Laki, in the Banu district. 
It contains 206 houses, including 50 shops. The inhabitants are a sub-divi- 
sion of the Mina Ehel elan of Khudu Khel Marwats. Supplies are plen-* 
tiful, and water is obtained from the Gamblla, which flows beneath the 
village. (Norma?i.) 

KHOJAK— 

A tribe of Pathaiis, an off-shoot of the KSkars of Mekhtar; they are a 
large and powerful clan, under the leadership of Lashkar Ehan, and are 
usually at enmity with the Baruzais. They are said to number from 800 to 
900 fighting men, and own one fort, which contains 300 fighting men. 
Though agriculture is their chief employment, and though they are peaceably 
inclined, they are said to have a high character for bravery. Their lands are 
watered by tributary streams of the Anabar. They are periodically plun- 
dered bv the Maris. {Davidso?i.) 

KHOJA KHIZR— 

A village in the Kohat district, 16 miles west of Kohat, leS miles from 
Hangfl. It is situated on a grassy slope on the bank of the Kohat Toi. 
There is a very fine grove of mulberry trees here. (JBelleiv.) 

KHOJAKI— 

A small pass on the Dera Ishmall frontier, situated between the Spari-kat and 
Gidr passes, west of the Luni outpost. A road through this pass only goes 
behind the first range of hills, and then branches to the right and left. iCarr.) 
KHOJAL KHEL— 

Fide 

KHORMATtT— 

A village in the Baizai division, Kohat, situated 7 miles south-east of Kohat, 
under a low range of hills. It contains 207 houses, and has a population of 960 
souls, of which 317 are adult males. It was founded about A. D. 1570 by 
Rustam Khan, Masu Khel, and Dakni Khan, Bizadi. A century after, Amin 
# and Wilayat, Awa ns from Cis-Indus, came and settled here. After a time 

the descendants of Rustam Khan and Dakni Khan returned to Bizadi, and the 
village lands all fell to the descendants of Amm and Wilayat } subsequently 
there was a further emigration of Awans, After 1857 this village was 
given, with other lands, as a jagir to BahadUr Sher Khan, who settled some 
Afridis in the village. There are 6 wells and also a nala, from which 
water is obtained for irrigation. Its revenue is Rs. 1,960. (Plowde^i.) 
KHORMA,TANG— 

A tower on the Janakhor border, on the spur of the same name, south of 
Jalala Sar, running down to the Khwara, east. The name of this village 
was formerly Janghar. (Ommmey^ 

KHOST— 

A valley of Afghanistan, which comprises the upper portion of the valley 
of the Shamil or Keii river, bounded on the north-north-east and north- 
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frest lij Kamm and Zunnat, and by the Turl, Jajl, ifano-a], and Jadran 
tribes on tlie east and soutli-east l)y the Vazlris of the ilohrait Ivhel and 
Hasan Khel ; west by the Jadran eonntiy, and south hy Dawar. It is said 
to be 40 miles long, and is watered by three streams, the most important of 
which is the Shaniil. It contains no very large villages, Jnit a vast number 
of small ones ; the largest, w^hich may he called the capital, is Sher Kala. 
The total number of inhabitants of the valley is estimated at 1 2,000. 

The divisions of the KhostwSls are : I, Ishmail Khel, said to number S,000 
men, aud reside at the head of the valley next the Jadrans ; II, Matun, who 
number 1,000 men, and inhabit the vicinity of the Amir^Chaoni (canton- 
ment) ; III, Manduzai, 1,000 men, next below the Ishmail Khel ; I'\', Shamal, 
1,000, below Manduzai ; Y, Lakan, 1,000, who inhabit the valley of the Laudar 
Sidak, a stream which joins the Ketu from the north. Some say there are 
other Uetions vk., Mali, 2,000 ; Tarwezai, 500; Sahan, 2,00 U; Bakir Khel, 
800 ; and Taui, 3,000. 

The valley of Khost is said to he nowhere so broad as that of Kiiram ; 
it has, however, a greater breadth of cultivation, but the most of it 
is unirrigated and dependent on rain ; the soil is very fertile whore irrigated 
from the streams. The three streams come down from a scuth-east direc- 
tion ; the most north, the Jajl Algad, from Shabaras ; the middle one (Landui) 
from the borders of Zurmat, while the most south, called the Sadik Khetu, 
drains from the Jadran country, all three uniting fonn one stream which falls 
into the Kuram river at a place called Zerwam, 12 miles below Biland 
Khel. The inhabitants of the upper portion of the Khost valley are called 
Khostwals by their neighbours, while the lower portion is occupied by 
the Vazlris, with whom the former are on perfectly good terms, and join 
against their Turi neighbours. The chief product is rice. The mountains 
v^ieh confine Khost on all sides afford plenty of timber, fuel, and pasturage. 
Cows, buffaloes, and goats are the chief stock. The produce consists of 
rice, wheat, and tobacco, for which last the valley is celebrated. The 
Khostwals take tobacco, rice, ghi, and namdas to Bauu for sale, and bring 
back salt, indigo, iron, and leather goods and cloth. The inhabitants arc 
divided up into Tor Gundi and Spin-Guudi factions. 

Janies says Khost pays an annual revenue of Es. 60,000 to Kahal ; hut 
this can only he when it is visited by a force. It was only of late years 
brought into regular subjection, mainly through the influence of KazJ 
Najlbula of Biland Khel. 

The Khostwals call themselves PathSns, hut they are probably a mongrel 
race like the Banuehis and Dawaris. 

Khost can be entered from Biland Khel or Kuram or Banu. There are 
two roads which go to the west ; one goes through the Mangal country to 
Kabul ; it is not practicable for caravans, but only for footmen. The other 
goes through the Jadrans to Ghazni. The only way, therefore, of getting 
to Kahal from Khost is either hy Ghazni, or by going to the Kuram valley 
hy a road which joins at Sbakh near Mahamad Azim’s fort. 

The Khostwals buy their salt from the Vaziris, who bring it from Baha- 
dur Khel, and are quite dependent on this supply for their wfints, as there 
is no other place they could get it from. {Mahamad Syat, Forman, Mac- 
greqor, James) 

KHCEI— 

A pass on the Dera Ishmail frontier, situated between the Kuram and Rang- 
Zoi passes, north-west of the outpost of Zarkani (which is responsible for 
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it). A road tlumigli tins pass goes to Mian Hyafc Masjid; tie Povnidais^ 
second encamping ground by the Sawan and Zao routes fi’oni October to 
April Mir Alam Khan, Hyder Khan, and Mehr Khan^ Nasars^ are respon- 
sible for this pass. [Carr, Maogreqor,) 

KHUDti KHEL— 

A section of the Sadozai division of the Utmanzai-Mandan Yusafzais^ who 
inhabit the south slopes of the Sarpatai mountain. 

They are divided into : — 


I. Usman Khel and II. Bam Kiel, 


who inhabit. 


who inhabit. 



Houses. 


Houses. 

Daga Totalai 

... 300 

Totalai 

150 

Dakara ... 

... 60 

Ghazl-kot 

80 

1 Chinglai 

... 400 

Jangidara 

50 

Swawai... 

... 120 

Gburgushti 

60 

Dargalai 

... 20 

Kbalai Kili ... 

40 

Suro 

... 40 

i Chinglai 

400 

Hal 

... 40 

Bandai 

50 

Sarpatai 

... 30 



Kasim Khel 

... SO 



Ghuanr . . . 

... 20 



besides they have the following villages inhabited as under 


Hnusea. 

Villages. 

Inhabited bv— 

lOO 

Mangal Thana 

... Syads, 


20 

Moghdara 

... Mians. 


10 

Bamner 

... Gujars. 


10 

Kangalai 

... Gujars. 


so 

Bagh 

... Mian Khel 

15 

J ota Khan Bat Kaurai. . , Guiars. 


10 

Kalan 

... Mulas. 


20 

Ghalodara. 




and Baja and Bam Kiel in British territory. They are said to be able to 
turn out from 1^500 to 1,800 fighting men. 

Their country is drained by the Badrai nala, which is dry, except after 
rain in the hills, when it rushes down with great violence. It rises in the 
Sarpatai hill, and at Bandar ; it receives a branch from the east ; a little lower, 
another branch from the Chinglai and Swawai joins it from the west; it then 
passes the site of Panjtar, the villages of Ghurghushti, Khalai Kili, Jangi- 
dara, and issues into the plains north-east of Salim Khan, and thence goes 
through British territory to the Indus. The passes leading to the Kliudu 
Khel country, commencing from the north, are Narinji or Baghoch, 
Amankot, Darhan, Tigarai, Moghdara, Jahangir Bara. 

^ The men of this tribe belong to the same stock as our subjects in the 
tJtmanama division of Yusafzai. They are now divided amongst them- 
selves, and therefore easy to manage ; but, if united, they could give a good 
deal of trouble. They have plenty of grain, but a blockade would annoy 
them, as they have much intimate relations with the people in our territories. 
Their villages are mostly in the open, and exposed to attack. This gives us 
a greater hold on them than the fear of a blockade. A good seizure could 
always be made. The chief villages, Totalai and Chinglai, have been at feud 
for a year. At present there seems no chance of a reconciliation. 

The Khudu Khel have only once given the British Government any 
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trouWe In 1857, when Mokarah Khan of Panjtar and IMoharaz Khan of 
Cbino-lai sheltered the Hindustani fanatics, and when Lreiitenant Horne, 
an Assistant Commissioner, who had encamped at bhekh Jana, was attacked 
bv a'partv of Hindustanis and Khudfi Khels, to punish them for these 
outrac^es, on the 26th April 185S, General^ Sir Sidney Cotton, with a 
force °of 2,000 men, moved in from Salim Khan by the Daran pass and 

burnt Chintflai and Panjtar. i. ,, , 

" _ ^ The force, consisting of the troops 

Arm. Europeans. Natives. Total. margin, assembled on 

Artillery ... 131 8S 219 ^efb bank of tlie Kabal river, 

ell 8 , 47 s 4,107 opposite _Naoshahra, on the 22nd 

ToTAt ... "779 47093 April 1 858, under command ot Major 

— -= 1 - General Cotton. 

On tbe25th April the force reached the frontier YUsafzSi viila|e of Sallrn 
Khan opposite the mouth of the Panjtar valley, and the staff proceeded 
immediately to reconnoitre the position which it was proposed to attack on 
the morrow. The approaches to Panjtar were held by the people of Totalai, 
who had for several years resisted the payment of tithes demaiidedby Moka- 
rab Khan, and his enmity to the British originated m his being refused the 
loan of troops to enforce this demand on the elan. 'When, therefore, the 
people saw the force approaching, they not only turned out^tm wel- 
come it but rushed ahead with all their men to try and seize Mokarab Khan, 
and that chief, supposing probably that the reconnoitring parties wmre fol- 
lowed by a column of attack, abandoned bis position and fled with about 60 
horsemen to Chinglai, seeing which the Totalai people dashed in and set 
fire to Panjtar before the force could come up. Thus the first object was 

"°g’rSr» rf a. 26tb April tie force ehewp in tie 

. n 1 margin left camp for Chinglai. No 
Corps. Guns. Infantry. Cavaliy. were taken, and the baggage 

Artillery. consisted simply of two days’ provi- 

9-ponndere ... 2 ... — sions and abundance of ammunition, 

24-pounder Uowit- Near the entrance of the valley, in 

MoSwalnguns, a wooded nook of the hills, stands the 

Brougham’s ... 2 ... ... village of Bagh, inhabited by Syads j 

Cavalry. it is a favorite halting place for ma- 

Swegular rauders_ when making raids on our 

Cavalry ••• territories. General Cotton therefore 

7th Irregular visited the Syads to call them to 

Cavalry account, but ou their pleading their 

^Tsoort ... ... - 30 real inability to refuse a shelter to 

Colonel Edwardes’ the robbers, he did not destroy their 

^^‘^°%fantrv. Village, but Only took a fine of a 

Guides ^ 300 ••• rupee a bouse from them, with an 

9th Panjab Infantry ... 400 ... injunction in future to give informa- 

■■■ !no tion of any raids that were con- 

M/s98thEegi- tem plated. 

ment 2S0 ... At daylight the force entered the 

Sappers Daran pass, which is a remarkably 

Totaii ... 6 1,706 370 narrow defile of aboi.it 2 miles, between 

■ -t. ^ two hills. It IS Bot formidable to disci- 
plined troops, because the heights on either side have only to be crowned to cover 
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Gnns. Infantry. Cavalry. 


ArUUer^, 
9-ponnders ^ 
24'ponnder howit- 
zers ... »»• 

Mountain guns, 
Brougham’s 
Cavalry. 
Guides... 

18th Irregular 
Cavalry 
7th Irregular 
Cavaky 

General Cotton’s 
escort ••• 

Colonel Edwardes* 
escort 

Infantry. 

Guides... 

9th Pan jab Infantry 
21st Native Infantry 
18th Panjah Infantry 
M.’s 98th Eegi- 
ment 
Sappers 


KHC 


H 




tlie safe passage of the force; and the length of the pass is so limited, that, 
if stoutly contested, it could not resist for more than a couple of hours ; the 
enemy therefore did well to abandon it, and allow the force to ascend un- 
molested into the elevated valley of Chinglai or upper PanjtSr. 

Here resided Mobaraz Khan, uncle of Mokarab Khan, of Panjtar, in a 
substantial fort of wood and stone. But no resistance was attempted. 
The tribe had removed all their property to the hill side previously, and 
followed themselves as soon as the force came in sight. General Cotton 
therefore bivouacked at Chinglai for the night, and the troops were employed 
in destroying the fort and town and crops during the day. In the evening 
some of the enemy showed upon the Chamla hill, but were immediately 
driven over it by the picket consisting of the 9th Panjab Infantry under 
Captain Thelwall, and no further molestation was attempted by the enemy 


during the night. 


On the 27th April, the force having completed its work at Chinglai re- 
turned to Salim Khan, not by the Daran pass, through which it came, but 
through the heart of the country by Swawai and Panjtar ; for the import- 
ance of adding in this expedition to our knowledge of the independent hills 
was not lost sight of, and General Cotton had attached Lieutenant Taylor, of 
the Engineers, to the staff, for the express purpose of surveying the country. 
When General Cotton started on the 26th for Chinglai, he detached a small 

force* also to Panjtar, for the double purpose 
*7th Irregular Cavalry ... 50 of completing the demolition of that place 

200 and forming a reserve at Chmglai. 

8th Panjab Infantry ... 450 direct road by which the force 

Khelat-i-Ghilzi ... 200 returned from Chinglai to Salim Khan 

Sappers ... ... proved to be of about equal length with 

Totai. ... 1,006 Daran pass; but there 

4= can be no question that the Daran line 
is the easiest for an arm}?-. From Salim 
Khan to Chinglai via PanjtSr is chiefly through a broken country, winding 
among ups and downs of jungle and ravine, very embarrassing to a columi^ 
and. at one time it passed through a rooky defile in the bed of the stream 
which flows under Panjtar, which would be infinitely more formidable than 
the Daran pass itself if disputed by the enemy. 

Mokarab Khan^s horsemen and footmen were seen larking about the 
line of march this day, but apparently only in hopes of preying on 
stragglers from the force. Nothing in fact could more strongly mark the 
badness and unpopularity of the Khan^s character than his total inability to 
work up bis clan to defend what had hitherto been considered a strong country. 

The force had now destroyed both Panjtar and Chinglai, and might have 
moved on to Sitana, but Colonel Edwardes, the Commissioner, having heard 
of a stronghold in Mokarab Khan^s country, which that chief had made over 
to the Syads and Hindustanis, and only resorted to himself in the last 
extremity. The name of this place is Mangal Thana. It stands on one 
of the chief spurs of the Mahlban mountains, and was the head quar- 
ters of Mtllvl InSyat All, who so pei'severingly endeavoured at Narinjl 
and other places to raise Yusafzai in rebellion during 1867. This Millvi 
died about the beginning of April 1858, and his followers were said 
to have gone off from Mangal Thaal to Sitana to place themselves 
under another Hindustani Mulvi there ; but Mokarab Khin^s family and 
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wopertv were reported to have been removed for saMy to the vacant foit ot 
iuayat All at Mangal ThanB. It was therefore considered that it 
would render the chastisement of the Khan more complete and memoiable 
if this also was destroyed, and it was agreed that it was worth while to 

'^^on gLh^pril General Cotton again left his camp at Salim 
^ ^ Khan under a guard, as per margin, and, 

KwKlSW to posting a reserve at Panjtai, pushed on % 

Guide Gawlry ... ••• mooBliglit towards Mangal 1 liana with tbe 

Total ... 950 following foree^ headed by ; *200 mateMoek- 
=' men from Totalai. 


COEPS. 

Mountain Train^ 

24-pounder howitzer . . . 

Sappers 

Guides 

H. M.’s 81st Eegiment 

Ehelat-i-Ghiizi Kegimpt 
Sth Panjab Native Infantry 
18th ditto 


Guns. Cavalry. Infantry. 

2 


The ascent of the hill was very arduous and toilsome^ and 
was ultimately left as a support at Dakan^^half-way^b^ween J 

Mangal Thana and the advance reached the heights about ii . 

“a w.. « .the fc™ UW S 


entering Mangal ThSni the forts were 


every sign of a recent and hasty night. The lower 

Mangal Thana consists of two villages, ‘no^nqhip nnd 

contain! 80 or 40 houses, and is occupied by Syads, ^ 

inoffensive. Upper Mangal ThBna stands on a 

crests which are themselves outworks while held stood, 

soon as carried by an enemy command the place. ^ 

Istk/, the fortified house of Mulvi Inayat Ali, ' S 

dtistani followers; the fortified residence havin" about 

Syad Abbas' citadel, a white masonry tower ; the | 

30 or 40 houses clustered around them. Ihese fortifications - 7 

laboriously constructed of large stones and , . s® ]iave 

dustan fanatics and thieves who flocked around Syad Abbas , 
lived here in great enjoyment and security, and it was easy t 

the prestige that surrounded them. *.1 „4- indso 

The troops were too exhausted to return comfortably that d. y, _ _ 
bivouacked in the forts for the night, the Sappers being engag^^f^^^^^ni M^^ 

under Captain Hyde, in mining the buildings. At 
the force drew off, the mines were fired, and when the dust an 
cleared away, Mangal ThBnB was a heap of ruins. _ 

On the 30th April the whole of the troops at ‘ caul 

and PanjtBr returned to Salim Khan, and thence to their leop 
tonments; the force being broken up. o-iwn no 

Since then the Khndu Khels have, as far as I can 
trouble. Doubtless many of them joined against us at Andiela, 
not argue any particular dissatisfaction with us. Me perhaps o t, 


Kim 


conduct of tliis tribe to its openness to attack from our territory, and there 
can be no doubt that, should it be necessary to punish them, it would be 
very easy to do so, as they could not hope to resist a properly equipped and 
well-handled force. (BelletOy Loc/cwood^ Udwardes^ Cottou,) 

KtmpZAI— 

A village in the Isa Khel division, Banu district, 10 miles south-west of 
Kalahagh, on the right bank of the Indus. 

KHtJSHIlLGARH— ^ Elev. 1,100 feet. 

A village in the Kohat district, 32 miles east of Kohat, 45 miles below 
Atak, on right bank of the Indus, and on high road to Pindi, from which it 
is 104 miles distant. 

The village has a population of 416 souls, of which 170 are adult males. 

The village has two quarters, Jamadar and Mala. The inhabitants 
are Khataks, Awans, and boatmen. Formerly there was no village at the 
ferry, the boatmen coming daily from Mankar, one, mile distant, but 
Khushial Khan, Khatak, established one, and gave it his name. Its situation 
is rock-bound and difficult of approach. Supplies must be collected ; water 
is plentiful. The encamping ground is confined, and the surrounding 
country undulating, but generally cultivated. 

There is a travellers^ bungalow here, a serai, a police post, and a small 
cavalry detachment. 

There is much traffic on the ferry at this point, being on the direct line 
to Rawal Pindi. It has been proposed to erect a swing bridge across the 
river at this point, the nature of the banks being favorable, and the Indus 
being here 100 yards wide, the right bank precipitous and rocky. Prom 
this point downwards the navigation is always open. At the ferry, in 
addition to one small English boat used for postal purposes, there are two 
boats in use and two in reserve. Government property, of 200 maunds 
tonnage each. In summer 15 to 16 boatmen are required to work them, 
but in winter only 8 or 10. 

Besides these boats some 6 or 7 private boats of a tonnage of from 400 
to 700 maunds could be i^rocured here. 

There are two shrines, one of Khoja Hasan, the other Khoja Khidr, where 
there is said to be a Landmark of the prophet on a stone. 

The village of Raisi, 5 miles below Kbusliisilgarh, is said to be better 
adapted for a depot for steamers, on account of the rapids above it, which 
prevent steamers going to Khtishialgarh with safety. 

The following memorandum of cattle that crossed at the ferry at 



1864 

1865. 

Total. 

Men 

... 27,474 

27,743 

55,217 

Cainek.,. 

... 2,438 

3,476 

5,914 

Buffaloes 

827 

792 

1,619 

Horses ... 

472 

382 

854 

Bullocks 

... 8,482 

12,160 

20,642 

Mule ... 

... 1,599 

1,671 

3,270 

Donkeys 

... 12,815 

14,923 

27,238 

Yahoos and ponies 

... 1,009 

896 

1,905 

Goats ... 

... 1,210 

1,157 

2,367 

Sheep ... 

... ■ ... 

237 

237 

Total... 

... 55,826 

63,437 

119,263 


{GolWf Wood, Plowden.) 
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khcshk china— . 

A T>ass which leads from the Mulazm di 
Batani hills, north of the Smd Chin 
{TJiorhurn,) 

KHtJZAKHEL— 

A villao'e in the Zera sub-division ot th« 
west of Shadipiir, and containing 40 

{Limsden,) 

KHWAJEHDA— ^ _ , : , _ 

A small pass eoiniectmg tlie ^ aziri con 
Batanis. It is situated about 4 rniles i 
K.hel and Abdul Rahman Khel sub-divi 
at its head, and use it freely as a roa( 
excursions. It is impracticable for hors 
up it. Any property that leaves ou 
Gulhara passes must be taken eithei 
{Idorman)^ 

KHWARA— ^ ^ .. 

A diYision of tlic Rbatak eotmtryj, 
tlie Bliera Gliasba range, soutli by tl 
Nilab, and west by the Afridi hills, 

Alohmand tribe. It comprises 19 [ullages, mz. 

Hasan Khel, Gaju Khel, Zanun Khel ^ Sujai 
Khel. Darachina, Tutkia, Amzumjang, 
mela, and it has a populihion - 
to the depredations of the Adam Khel. 

All the villages in this valley have a 
running streams. It is filled, except m 
thick underwood, in most places with a very 
olive and her trees, which makes iC very ^ 
divided from PSshawar by the Beraghasha, trom^ 

Towards its west and. upper c__ - . " 

hut towards the river it becomes more level and open. 

It is intersected in every direction by a labyrinth ot 

difficult a country to operate in as cai ^ 

head into the Hasan Khel country, by 
over the Hindkl Sirj roadstead, tin 
Garoh, from Mirkalau, CharSt, Shi 
Macgregor^ . 

khwaram— 

ft„ “ o“k 0 Kh.t.k Wj a d-entot «. 

BoSk called Marwat. Their clans are small, save one, the Mishak, i ho 
?°e ia ChorlaUi a„d Kama., ia Z.m, near Skidipm, aad a,e p.actmallj 

“ KWam .ectioa 1™ ia a'/'"™. tStrS 

of the Bangash boundary, and north-east of the Khatak , 

•mav be said to he bounded on the north by the Bangash teiiitoij, and 
rihrjS bv the eastern part of the Ttri Toi and the Spina range, 


of the Banu district into the 
5 , with which it is connected. 


at. It is bounded on the north by 
Indus and Nilah GbSsha, east by 
Ihe inhabitants are chiefly of 4he 
,, Garo. Mirkalan, Maroba, 
Nimal,'Kai, Sohanji, Moma 
• _ , Ala Khel, Sebor, Misribanda, Kamar- 
of about 3,000 souls. It is much exposed 

supply of water from springs and 
the vicinity of the villages, with 
dense forest of camel thorn, 
difficult to traverse. It is 
, the Zera valley by the 
The Khwam presents the 
■ ■ ’ ! scrub. 

end there "is scarcely one break in this jungle, 
with, more cultivation, 
ravines,, and is as 
There is a road at its 
force could enter ; also one 
lower portion, meeting at 
d Atak. iCohe, Limsden, 


KHW— KlK 


between Nandraka and Zertangb and by the Ghojarina^ Pir Ghul^ and 
Sevehri mountains. The Tm Toi bounds it on the south. It extends from 
the Indus on the east;, to Ishmail Khel on the west, close to the Kohat 
and Edwardesabad high road. 

This territory is hotter than the tracts of Shakardara, Landa, and Ohaontra, 
and consequently the crops ripen a little earlier in Khwaram than in those 
tracts. The crops are also much smaller and thinner than they are in the Bangash 
lands on the Kohat Toi to the north, or in Shakardara and Chaontra to the 
south. Khwaram is crossed by several ranges of low hills, and there is a 
good deal of rocky and stony ground in it, both in the Shawiki valley near 
Karirosam and in the Malgin valley. ^ Bher^ trees are common in Khwaram, 
and the people eat the fruit largely. 

Water is scarce ; most of the villages depend on tanks, which frequently 
dry up, in which case they dig holes in the beds of nalas. Shawiki has 
plenty of water from its dammed-up tank, and Palosi Banda has springs in 
an adjoining ravine, but most of the villages have only tanks. The villages 
are not as clean as those in Chaontra, chiefly owing to the fact that the 
people leave the litter and manure in their villages, and do not spread it on 
their fields as those in Chaontra do. 

The east of Khwaram, about the hills of Lumbo, Chindakhbo, and Dapar, 
is very hilly, and grazing for camels and grass for flocks and herds are 
plentiful and good right down to the Indus bank. 

The people largely dress in clothes of a khaki dye, rather purple in tinge. 
They make it from the ashes of the mazri/^ or dwarf palm, mixed with a 
little oil, or ghi, and water. They use up old mats and baggage slings for 
the purpose. 

Khwaram is under the rule of the Tiri Chief. The Khwaram villages 
have a good many sheep and goats, and quantities of fowls, and the Kska 
Khel in Wijusam have some camels. 

The flowers in Khwaram are very pretty. Wild flowers are numerous and 
more varied in hue than is usual in India out of the mountains. A marked 
feature in the coloring of the Khwaram valleys is the bright yellow prophet 
flower, which grows alike among the fields and on the bare stony slopes of 
the hills. (Boss,) 

KHWAZOZAI— 

A section of the Akozai Yusafzais, They inhabit the country on the right 
bank of the Swat river, and are sub-divided into Adinzai, Shamozai, Naikbi 
Khel, Sihujnai, Shamizai, and Malizai. 

As all that is known regarding these sections, and the country they live in, 
is given under their titles, I shall not repeat it here. {Bellew.) 

..KilEA— :■ ' '-V' 

A village of 39 houses in the UtmanSma division of Yusafzai, Peshawar, 
situated 8 miles north-east of Topi, about 1 mile west of the river Indus, 
which supplies it with water. It is the border village of Yusafzai in 
this direction. It is commanded by hills to the west, {Lumedefi,) 
KIKAR— 

A village in the Bozdar hills, situated on the Sangarh river, between Bharti 
and Saonra. It is a small place, but is one of the halting places in this 
country. Water is plentiful and good, and also wood and grass, except after 
long drought. ( Wilde.) 
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KlMAT KEEL— . , ^ ' 

A small section of the Halclar Kliel clan of. DawarlSj who live in the 
south-east quarter of the town of Haidar Khel^, and number about 200 ' 
men. {Norman,) 

KIN— Lat. 28® 87' 40'';. . Long. 69'’ 55' 50."'' . Elev. 270 feet., 

A village in' Dera ' Ghlzl .Khan district, 48 miles south-west of Egjanpiir, 

8 miles south-west of Rojhan, SO miles north-east of Kasmor, and 8 miles ; 
from the hills. Wood is abundant, also grass, but other supplies are 
scarce] good water is procurable from two wells. The country round is 
generally sterile, but cultivated here and there. The houses are built of 
wood, with flat roofs. There are a good man}^ Hindus here, but the village 
belongs to the Mazaris. The village has been several times plundered by 
the Bugtis, and formerly there was a post here. It has 60 houses, 40 
of which belong to Hindus, 20 to Mahamadans, and 17 shops. One and 
a half mile to the north of this place are the remains of the old post of 
Kin, which used to have a considerable garrison of horse and foot, but 
there are now only 4 foot militia here — Mazaris. 

There is a tree here sacred to Abdul Rabnii, a ^ fakir.^ In March a fair is 
held under it which very few attend. This village was founded by Nahars, 
but they were turned out by Shaliwanis and Mazaris. 

On the 3rd March 1852 the Bugtis carried off 300 cattle from the 
neighbourhood of this place. ResaldSr Pigott, of the 8rd Panjab Cavalry, 
went in pursuit and recovered all. {Macgregor,) 

KINGlRGALI— . ' : : r ;'- / ' 

A village in the Buner valley, YaghistSn, situated under the hills at the west 
of the valley. It has 200 houses, and belongs to the Salarzai section of 
the Bunerwals. {Aleemoola,) 

KIRI HAIDAR— _ . . . 

A village in the Tank division of the Dera Ishmail district, 5 miles north 
from Tank. It has 84 houses, 1 shop, and 1 mosque. The population 
amounts to 254 souls, of which 138 are adult males. The inhabitants are 
composed of Hindus and Musalmans. 

The water-supply is from the Tank Zam, and is good in quality. 
The produce consists of wheat, barley, bajra, cotton, &e. The village has 
2,258 acres cultivated and irrigated from the Zam, and supplies are procur- 
able here in very small quantities after due notice. The stoc*k of the village 
embraces 440 cattle, 15 camels, and 10 donkeys. The headman is IJmr 
Eban, Batani. {Maoaulag.) 

KIENI KACHI— 

A large valley inhabited by Rustamam, Shahmani, and Malam Bozdars, 
situated a little south-east of Gulki Kacbi, and, with the exception 
of the land known as ^Jatwala^(an uncultivated tract some miles long 
and a mile or two broad, little hillocks alternating with level spots), 
the easternmost possession of the Bozdars, being situated on the right bank 
of the Sanghar, about 2 to 3 miles from where it debouches from the hills. 

In the north-west of it is a stone fort called Spari, built of loose boulders 
piled up, now rather dilapidated. The soil is good, fertilised by the Sanghar 
stream, from which canal cuts have been made. It produces good spring crops. 

It contains no villages^ but there are some cultivators^ hovels scattered 
here and there bv twos and threes, (Davidson,) 
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In the Bugti hills; an outlet through the hill forming the north boundary 
of the Slaf valley^ impracticable for any hut footmen. There is a 
pool of water in it which is very fair. It leads to Tatar. (JDavidson.^ 
KISHOEII— 

A pass in Yaghistan leading from Maturizai division of Baizai-Swgt to 
Ghorband. It is practicable for laden cattle. The common road from Bar 
Swat to Chakesar and Pilran goes by this pass and then on by the Yakh 
Tanga. {Lockwood*) 

KISHRANZAI--. ^ \ / 

A sub-division of Kamalzai division of Mandan^ Yusafzai, which also gives 
its name to a division of the Yusafzai plain. The chief villages in it are 
Hoti and Mardan. {Bellew) 

KIWALI-KA-KOT— 

A large empty^ ruined^ mud fort on the Kasmor border of Sind^ about 5 miles 
north of Kasmor. It is quite deserted now, but was built 60 or 70 years 
ago by the Amirs of Sind for the protection of their northern border. 
At Lehri, Kandkot, and other places are similar foi'ts. It is said that there 
were two wells in the fort, and that though they are now filled up, water 
could probably soon be reached by clearing them out. {Mereivetlier,) 
KIWAZAI— 

A branch of Kakars living in the Kakar Sahra, and east of the Zhob depen- 
dency. [Davidson*] 

KOGA— Elev. 2,240 feet. 

A village in the Chamla valley, Yaghistan, situated immediately below the 
Lain spur. It is the largest village in Chamla. There are roads from it 
to Chinglai. [AUgood) 

KOHAI— 

A pass leading into the Banu district, west of Daraka ; its mouth is about 
one mile north of that of the tJrmuli. It is a great resort of Vaziri 
thieves. Water is plentiful, and good camel roads run from it to both the 
Sawan and Urmuli passes. Many thefts are perpetrated by this pass, 
which has a very bad reputation. [Norman) 

KOHAT— 

A district of the Panjab, on the right bank of the Indus, between kt. 
83® and 88° 85’, long. 70° 85' and 71° 55'. It extends from Darwazgai, 
on the right bank of the Indus in the Khatak country, 5 miles below Atak, 
to Biland Khel, on the Kuram river at the head of the Miranzai valley, 
being 120 miles. 

The breadth of the Kohat district by the line of the Indus, which runs 
nearly north and south, is from Darwaza to Rokwan in the Shakrdara 
estate, where it joins the Banu district. The distance is 72 miles, a 
labyrinth of barren rocks and ravines of the most impracticable nature 
intersecting it in every direction. 

Prom Thai, the British frontier runs east, following the Surtang range, 
which divides the Tiri valley from the Vaziris, down to the village of 
Gurguri, whence it turns over the hills, and from thence ^ the Khatak 
boundary is the Chandghoza ravine, which has its exit in the Banu 
plain, 8 miles w^est from Latamr. From Latamr, the British frontier turns 
off south and w^est to Banu, and follows the Khatak boundary across the 
Thai by Land, Kamar, and Nasrati to Gtidi Khel, from whence it turns 
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back lip tlie crest of the Lowaobav bills to the exit _ot the thicbsll pass 
at Cbapari. The area of the district in si|naie miles is .i,S4'0. 

■With two email exceptions, the Koliiit district may be said to comprise 
the countrr drained bv the Kohiit Toi and the TIri Toi and tlioir feeders. 
But thoim-h this division is quite perfectly comprehonsible to one who has 
studied its toposrapbv, the Ivohat district to an uninitiated eye must 
seem to be a series of low barren hills, with impracticable sides and knife- 
like crests rmining in parallel ridges from east to west and some^’liat 
relieved by patelies of cultivation between tlie ridges, let this chaos of 
burnt rocks does resolve itself into the two river systems above mentioned, 
which ^eiierallv drain from west to east, their trilmtaries al having: a 
tendency north and south. The two exceptions alluded to, are the drainage 
of upper Mlranzai, which goes west to the Kuram, ami the south di-amage 
of the Barak and Bang! Khel hills, which goes southward also to the Kuram 

The district of Kohat is divided hy tribes into two imecinal parts, 
tbe north and more fertile hut smaller part, consisting general y ot the sys- 
tem of the Kohat Toi, is inhabited almost entirely by Langnsb ; while tbe 
south, larger and more desolate iioition belongs to tbe Kbamks, and con- 
sists of the system of tbe Tirl Toi and tbe south spurs of the Ivhatak hills. 
The administrative divisions of Kohat are : Kohat Khas, Mlranzai, and 

The bill ranges of tbe Kohat district consist of one system, which rises 
from the dyin|Orakzai spurs of the Sn fed Koh west of the vmage of Kai 
in Mlranzai The almost imperceptible watershed whmh has to be eiossed 
in going from Hangu or any of the east -nllages to Thai or any of the 
west viflages of Mlianzai is the origin of all the Inl s in the district. Rom 
Kal the ridge runs south-east to the south of Mahamad Khoja, and from 
here its endless ramifications commence. The first great spur which it 
throws off is to the north-east, passing south iff Togh, here another spur 
goes east, then south, and then sprays out at lakwara Sir into a senes of 
spurs from south-west to south-east, one of which goes east, north of Sbakr 
Khel, then south for a couple of miles, then east, south of Laehi, past the 
tower ou the road, north of Takht, and south of Malgin, till it ends m tbe 
Indus. Nortbj^ this range drains into the Kohat loi, and soiitli into the liri 
Toi (due south of Bagatu it throws a spur out due east, w’hicli is ended by 
the iunetion of the Lachl stream with the Koliat Toi). It then turns mom 
east to Chapar; then north-east again for 5 or 6 miles to the peak 
Spirquayt of Walker's map ; thence it goes north-east again to the east 
of Ibrabimzai, when it throws out spurs, one west and the other east, and 
itself again runs north across the head of the Ihrahimzai when it 

throws out another spur, parallel to the former and also to the 
in this part of its course^ which terminates at that rivei% immediately o 
the west of the town of Kohat j from Spirquayt, the spur goes south- 
east^ rising at once into the Mir Khwell Sir peak^^ and thence thiows 
three long arms eastward to branches of the Ivohat Toi. 

From the point where the range goes north-east near the village oi 
Mahamad Khoja another spur goes south-west for 5 miles (then throws 
a spur towards Doaba, to the south of Suruzai), then south for perhaps d 
more to Halwat Sir, when it runs west to the Shkali ravine, before rcvaeli- 
ins* which, however, it again turns south for a mile or two (again to throw 
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out a parallel spur west, again towards the Slikali), and east to the Tin Toi ; 
after this it is again connected with the next parallel ridge by a ridge 
which has to be crossed in going from Gandiaor to Tiri. This parallel 
ridge also preserves the same direction of west and eastj» the west being 
ended by the Shkali ravine, the east, after rising into the peak of Damharo 
Sir, being stayed by the junction of the Kharbuza and Tarakai branches 
of the Tiri Toi. Between Thai and Tiri, a watershed is crossed between 
Gtirguri and Miajikhel ; this ridge connects the above system with the Sur- 
tang and Kafar Kot ranges. The first range also goes east and west with 
an even greater regularity than its north sources above mentioned, the ridges 
which connect its parallel spurs going likewise north and south, till it is lost 
in the Kuram river. But although the above-named range thus throws 
oif the Kafar Kot range itself^ it still continues due east for some 15 miles, 
when it splits in two, the south rising into the Surtang Sir, the north 
branch going south of Tiri and ending in knife-like ridges south of Bandah. 

From immediately south of Tiri the main range runs southward, and 
keeping to the east of Totaki, south-west of Inzarapa, east of Nari, east of 
the Kunh-i-Gai pass (from this it throws oflf a spur which again splits 
up, but tends towards Bahadur Khel); from which last it turns east 
to a survey station, then east again north of Tabai Khwa, west of Shaiclan, 
south of Bahadur Sum, west of Nishpo to Mazdakai Sir (here a spur runs 
north-east by Karar Sir and ZiSrati Sir to the Tiri Toi), whence it goes south 
past Bargtiwala, Kabirwala, Sadhu, to the head of the Chichall pass ; thence 
it runs east for 4 miles (thence a spur goes to the west which eventually 
splits and goes towards Karak and Land Kamr), when it turns south for 2 
miles, then south-west past Suka Zyt-Tol-i-Unchat Sir for nearly 10 miles 
north of the village of Sadri ; from this point there is again a similar 
connecting ridge of perhaps 2 miles, when the range, turning abruptly 
east and west towards Chaparl and Shekh Nika ZiSrat respectively, becomes 
the Surghar range, and ends, east at the south entrance to the Chichali 
defile, and south-west, in the latitude of Trag. 

From the point 2 miles west of Tol-i-Gnchat Sir, a spur goes thence 
south-west and then south, gradually diminishing in height ^ till it is 
ended by the Ktiram at Tang Dara, from which point to 7 miles east of 
Tol-i-Unchat Sir, it is known as the Loeghar or Shin Ghar range. 
Again to return to the head of the Chichali pass, whence 4 miles 
south-east takes us to Frangzai Sir; from this several spurs -run south, 
keeping to the east of the Chichali defile, and all draining into its river. 
But the main range goes north-east and is called Lakr Ghar for 4 miles, 
when it splits into two ; one spur runs south to the Turgegarh, and then 
splits into two spurs running south-west and south-east, so as to form 
an amphitheatre north of Kalabagh. The other continues its direction north- 
east for some 8 or 9 miles, when it turns south to Bangali Sir, there again 
to split into main branches, one going south to Dangot Sir and the Indus, 
the other north to Lari Sir and Mosaleh and the Tiri Toi, while many 
minor spurs fill up the interval between these and end at the Indus. 

It will be necessary now to go back as far as Halwat Sir, north of the 
Tiri valley, whence another range runs east past Swanai Sir and ends 
in the Tiri Toi. This finishes the ranges in the district, with the excep- 
tion of the portion north of the Kohat Toi, where the hills are all spurs of 
the Orakzai-Afridi range. 
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The rivers of Kobaf are — 1st, the Koliat Toi, witli its tributary brnnelies 
of Hangt3, Khankai, Kacbai, Mami, Suiiiari and Walai; Siul^tlieTw Toi, 
formed of various xmimportant tributaries from Gurguri, Kharboza, and 
Sfirtang Sir. 

There are no lakes in the district, though seen from a height the whole 
district has the appearance of having formed a series of lakes divided by 
parallel ridges and connected by narrow defiles. The canals are only for 
irrigation, and need not be here mentioned. The principal of these are 
taken from the Kohat Toi. 

The climate of the Kohat district is, for the greater part of the year, 
agreeable. During the winter months the air is cold, dry and bracing. 
The hottest months are June and July. The prevalent wdnd is westerly, 
llain falls in the months of April, July, August, September, and December. 
The most common diseases in the district are intermittent and remittent 
fevers, dysentery, and diarrhoea. 

The rainfall in Kohat for the last five years was — 

Jan, to May. June to Sex^t. Oct. to Dec. Total. 

1867 ... 6T 2*0 0*7 8*8 

1868 ... 10’8 3*0 1*85 15*65 

1869 ... 14*1 12*6 1*1 27*8 

1870 3*4 11*2 ... 14*6 

1871 

The returns of deaths in the Kohat district for the last five years show 
the following figures : — 

Murder. Snake-bites, Accidents. Poison. Suiall-pos:. Diarrhcea. Cholera. Fever. Total. 

1867 ... 22 7 14 ... 44 ... 1,176 911 2,351 

1868 ... 26 5 11 ... 61 14 ... 520 682 

1869 ... 34 2 19 ... 308 29 508 1,123 2,220 

1870 ... 14 7 27 M. 89 49 ... 1,197 1,601 

1871 

The following information regarding the mineralogy of Kubat is taken 
from PowelFs Fanjab Produeis .* — 

Siilxfimr is found near Gum]>at in Kobat, and also near Panoba, 4 miles 
from Shadipur. The mines are not permitted to be worked. Petroleum is 
also found at Panoba, about 4 miles from the Angoh Kula. At Ktltkl, in the 
Cliichali pass, coal has been obtained among the alum shales. It occurs, 
however, only in patches, and not in regular seams ; access to it is easy, 
^^and it burns well, notwithstanding the quantity of earthy matter it 
contains. 

At Kutkl also, there are alum works. They are owned by a company of 
eight members, who are residents of Isa Khel, and are of much more recent 
date than the Kal^bagh works, which have gone on for eight or nine gene- 
rations ; the materials at Kutki are obtained at a much cheaper rate. 

At Kalabagh, the cost per diem of beeping one " karah^ or evaporating 
pan, including cost of shale and fuel, and the fees paid to the malik of 
Kalabagh, is Es. 10-4-6. 

At Kutkl, the shale is cheaper and the fees are lower, there being only one 
for water-right, payable to the ^ lamberdars^ of Isa Khel ; the cost is there- 
fore only Es. 8-10j3er diem, a circumstance likely to affect the Kalabagh 
monopoly. 

At KMki, about 10,000 maunds are annually produced ; at Kalabagh, 
about 12,000, during the ten months of the year for which they are w’'orked= 
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Kalabagli alum sells at Us. 3-4 a mauud on the spot ; Kutkl alum a 
Rs. 2-8. There is no difference in the quality^ but the expense of making 
it at Kutki is less. 

Salt is contained generally in the chain of hills running from the river 
Indus towards Bahadur Khel, in a direction from east to west. These hills 
are drained by the streams called Tlri Toi and the Kohat-Toi* 

^^The mines now worked are five in number: — 

(1.) Malgin, about 20 miles south of Kohat. 

(2.) Jata, about 22 miles south-west of Kohat. 

(3.) Nari; about 15 miles farther on in the same direction. 

(4.) Karak, about 5 miles still further on. 

(6.) Bahadur Khel, about 50 miles south-west of Kohat on the 
Banu road. 

The mines at the three first places are situated in low rugged hills, chiefly 
sandstone, in vertical strata, and covered by low jungle. 

The salt lies near the surface, under (not unfrequently) a strata of red marl, 
and in color is black or dark green ; the former is found chiefly at Malgin 
^^and Jata; it is nearer the surface and as it contains a considerable quanti- 
ty of sand and other impurities, it is only taken away when, from press of 
work at the mines, the traders would be delayed in getting their animals 
^Haden with the better sort. 

A transparent colorless salt is found at Nari and Karak i it is not 
found in large quantity, and is taken away occasionally by traders, more as 
^“^a curiosity than from preference. 

^"The red salt is found at Nandraka near Shakardara, and being similar 
to the Cis-Iudus salt, the mine is closed to prevent the smuggling which 
would otherwise take place. 

At Mslgin, Jata, and Nari, the salt is obtained by blasting in the usual 
manner ; and the miners have two descriptions of pick — one heavy, weighing 
10 or 12 seers, round and heavy at one end, and pointed at the other ; the 
second pick is about 3 Tbs. in weight, and of the size of a small axe ; it is 
pointed at one end like the larger one. 

^^At Earak and Bahadur Khel, the smaller instnnnent is alone used, 
with a thick short chisel, and a stone for a mallet ; blasting is not 
resorted to* 

The rates vary at the different mines ; at J ata and Malgin a fee is 
levied by Government of 4 annas per maund; the approaches are difficult, 
and huilocks are chiefly employed by traders, who consist of Khataks, 
AfridiSj and Momands from the Peshawar district. 

At Nari, the rate is also 4 annas per maund, and it is chiefly frequented by 
^^camel-owners, Khataks, and men from Hashtnagar and parts of Yusafzai. 

At Karak, a fee of 3 annas per maund is levied, and the mine is fre- 
quented by Thai Vaziris, Povindas, &c. 

At Bahadur Khel, the Government fee is 2 annas per maund, and the 
^•traders are Vaziris, Ghilzais, and men from Upper Mirauzai, &e. 

At the two latter places, the trade is carried on with both camels and 
bullocks. 

In addition to the five mines worked, there are many other places in the 
same hills, Nandraka, Manzali, Aspina, Barbara, Gurezai, Karak, 
Surtang, Dhand, and Shah, which are kept closed and watched to prevent 
smuggling* 
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The quantity taken from January 1,863 to 3ist December" 1868 from the 

diiYereiit mines was as imder : — 


V ' 

Name of Mines. 

Quantity' of Salt. 

E:6vea«e to Govt, 

i ' 


Mas, a Clis. 

Bs. A. P. 

i! . , 

Malgin 

98,439 30 0 

24,607 7 0 


data 

1,11,249 22 8 

27,812 6 3 


Nari 

48,203 20 0 

12,050 12 0 

:;i 

Karak ... ... 

44,949 30 0 

8,438 1 3 

14’ 

Bahadur Ehei 

82,298 80 0 

10,287 6 6 

i- 

Total ... 

■ 3,85,131' 0 0 

83,196 1 0 


The pioduce of the Kohat salt mines for the five years as below was* 



Jata. 

Malgin. 

Nari. 

Karak. 

B&lmda'r 

Khel. 

Tofiit. 


Mds. Rs. 

M.ds. Bs. 

Mds Bs. 

Mels. Bs. 

Mis. 

Es. 

'' Mds. 

Rg. 


... 110,189 27,547 

n0,23» 27,559 

30,131 9,633 

31.711 5,916 

100,404 

12,550 

382,671 

83,155 

lyas 



... 

m2, 777 

82,483 

1809 







... 


1870 

V ifi'2GS mJilT 

93,067 23*267 

40,682 lo’iro 

40*803 7,651 

109^278 

13,*680 

407,098 

86, *565 

1871 


... 



I have little information of the zoology of Kohat, The only wild animals 
are wolves and leopards. The loss of life by these is nominal. In 1867, 
185 wild animals were destroyed at a cost of Es. 875 ; in 1868^ 270^ costing 
Rs. 1,758 ; and in 1869, 275, costing Rs. 1,972V\ 

According to the Panjab reports the return of stock in KohM is— * 


1868. 1869. 1870. 


Cows and bullocks 
Horses 

Ponies •*- 
Donkeys 
Sheep and goats 
Pigs 
Camels 


186,352 180,0001 od 


101,959 100,500 1 


1,683 Y 


Total live stock., 


293,631 289,086 


Carts ... 

7 

7 

a 

1 

Ploughs 

... 19,891 

19,700 1 

%■ 

Boats 

7 

7J 

p:? 

Scarcely any horsesf and no 

mules^ are bred 

in this district. According 

a return furnished in 1868, 
represented as being : — 

the resources 

of this 

district in carnage 


Camels. 

Ponies. Kahars. 

Miranzai 

100 

15 

10 

Kohat 

477 

19 

28 

Tlrl 

300 


10 

Total 

877 

34 

48 

Of course^ either this or the stock return must be quite wrong. 


i® 


The cost of hiiing a cart per day in this district is Re. l-l£;aeamel, 
3| annas I £0 donkeys, Rs. 3-12 ; a boat, Be. 1. • 

As far back as 1852, Captain Coke reported that there were 117 brood 
mares in the district that were likely to throw good stock, and recom- 
mended that Government should supply four Arab stallions, to be placed at 
Hangu, Tiri, Shakrdara, and Kohat. Some of the horses belonging to Khoja 
Mahamad are most excellent hardy animals. These are generally reported 
to be Vaziris, but I do not know how far this is true ; yet, whatever the breed, 
it is decidedly one that is worth encouraging. 

The following statistics of the population are extracted from the Census 
Report of 1868 

^^The total population is 145,419. Of this, 1,808 are Sikhs, 6,544 
Hindus, 136,665 Mahamadans ; adult males 45,299, adult females 39,012 ; 
1,883 males and 25 females can read and write. 

f^The percentage of adult males on the total population is 54-82, and of 
adult females 45T8. 

There are 53 Europeans, 7 Eurasians, 6,313 Syads, 109 Moguls, 1,021 
Yusafzais, 56,260 Khataks, 3 Mohmands, 31,112 Bangash, 95 Sadozai, 5 
Popalzai, 1,406 Orakzai, 87 Vaziri, 12,338 miscellaneous Pathans, 201 
Kosa Baloches, 194 Bhatis, 105 RSnghars, 737 Jats^ 24 Gakars, 1,370 
Paraehas, 2,496 miscellaneous Mahamadans, 878 Brahmans, 1,182 Katris^ 
94 Banias, 4,442 Areras, and 207 Jat Sikhs. 

According to religion, there are 60 Christians, 136,565 Mahamadans, 
6,492 Hindis, 1,837 Sikhs, and 52 Buddhists. 

" According to occupation, the numbers are — Government employes, 
males, 1,466, police 435, village watchmen 189, village officers 2,258, sol- 
diers 4,517, priests 397, pandits 39, medical men 26, deed-writers 8, 
schoolmasters 648, musicians 93, dancing girls 66, inn-keepers 1 13, servants, 
*^ 266 males, 247 females, water-carriers 90, barbers 1,120, washermen 
147, sweepers 206, merchants 158, shop-keepers 2,360, bankers 24, bro- 
kers 4, contractors 47, letters-out of conveyances and animals 966, boat- 
men 127, coolies 0, laborers 553, saddlers 28, carpenters 744, masons 58, 
weavers 1,631, dyers 279, tailors 59, shoemakers 601, wine-sellers 8, 
tobacconists 14, butchers 153, cane-workers 370, lac-workers 52, black- 
“ smiths 596, cutlers 72, goldsmiths 208, potters 364, salt merchants 160, 
and of the total population, 100,257 are agriculturists and 45,162 non- 
agriculturists. 

The number of villages in the Kohat district is 323, of enclosures 19,720, 
of houses 28,639, and the population being 145,419, the average number of 
persons per enclosure is 7*37, and per house 5*08. 

Of the villages, there are 163 containing less than 200 souls, 108 with 
from 200 to 500 inhabitants, 43 with from 500 to 1,000, 22 with from 
1,000 to 2,000, 6 from 2,000 to 5,000, and only one, Kohati with more 
than 10,000, viz,, 11,274. 

The average price of sMlled labour per diem in the Kohat district 
is 8 annas, and of unskilled labor it varies from 2 annas 6 pie to 
3 annas. 

The inhabitants of the Kohat district are divided into Bangash and 
Khataks." {q, v.) 

A return of prisoners in the Kohat Jail shows the average height to be 
5 feet 6| inches, and weight 125 lbs. 8 oz. 
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The ai’ca of the Kobat Jislriet is IjSlGjOOO acres; ot this, loti, 900 arc 
cultivated, 13^,510 are taken up for grazing, :25,-i30 are culturable, and 
1,4-97,700 are absolutely barren. 

Of the 160,900 cultivated acres, 40,103 are irrigated by private works, 
and 120,992 are imirrigated. 

The gross amount assessed on the land in Kohat is Rs. 175,409. 

The eroiJS cultivated in the Kohat district in the following years were : — 


Hiee 

Wheat 

Other food-grains 
Oil-seeds «. 

Sugar 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Vegetables - 

Miscellaneous 

Sxdked'^millet 

Indian corn 

Barley 

Oram 

Shascolius Aeoiiitifolius 
Sliaseoliiis Mungo 
Linseed 
Sesamum ... 

Chillies 


1867-63. 

1868-09. 

1869-70. : 

1870-71. : 

LS71-72. 

3,161 

2,292 

2,316 

1,725 

3,859 

36,116 

38,735 

39,113 

32,316 

30,380 

55,530 

30,710 

14,967 

, . . 


870 

73S 

062 


10 

10 

12 

10 

12 

4,305 

5,277 

3,384 

2,273 

4,32G 

202 

225 

245 

150 

8 

109 

210 

208 

20,991 

162 

77 


13;2^0 11,38 1 


lt),002 

100 

50 

1,313 


The price of rent for tlie different descriptions of land per acre was 

Be. for all. ........ 

The average produce of land per acre for the different crops was in 
TOpees,— rice 910, wheat 520, inferior grains 500, cotton 80, oil-seeds 600, 

tobacco 320. , . . „ i- .t ^ 

Captain Cavagnari gives the following information regarding the rota- 
tion of crops practised by the zemindars of this district. 

“ In addition to the divisions into irrigated (Ahl) and miirrigatod (Barani) , 
“ the cultivated land is sub-divided into the following portions 

“ Ah% 1st, ‘ BaiV *• which is near to the village, and which 

“ is manured twice a year j 2nd, land which is manured once a year j 3rd, 
“ land which is too distant for the zemindars to convey manure. 

“ Bamm land. — 1st, near to the village and manured ; 2nd, land close to the 
“ hills, and which gets well watered after rain, owing to_ the drainage from the 
“ hills ; 3rd, land which is actually dependent on the direct rainfall. 

“ The zemindars have no regular rotation of cropping, further than that they 
“ are perfectly aware of the effect certain crops have on the soil if grown 

“ year after year without change. 

“ In the ‘ Bari’ portion of the irrigated land, wheat is grown year after 
“ year as a rule, though occasionally, in order to strengthen the condition of 
“ the soil, barley is substituted. The zemindars consider that the manuring 
“ twice a year of these lands tends to prevent the soil getting impoverished, 
“ which they fully understand would otherwise be the case by the constant 
“ cultivation of wheat. . , • 

“ In irrigated land manured once a year, the rotation is so far put in 
“ force that, except in unusually rich soil, wheat is sown one year, and is 
“followed by barley for the next spring crop. 
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Irrigated lan4 not m strengthened by rice cultivation, and in 

^^poor soil (which, among other signs, is known by the hardness and caking 
^^of the clods of earth after ploughing) the land is allowed occasionally to lie j 

fallow for one season, 

Barani manured land is in this district considered superior to irrigated land, | 

except the Bari kind. There are one or two villages close under the hills I 

the land of which is considered so rich that the zemindars do not use manure, | 

^^whieh, they say, has a scorching tendency. In these villages wheat is sown \ 

regularly, but in most cases wheat is generally followed by barley for the j 

^trabi crops. I 

Where land is plentiful, the Barani fields watered bj^ hill drainage are 
allowed to remain fallow for one season after one or two successive crops ; \ 

/^and even in the best land of this description it is found advisable to do so \ 

after two or three years, but in land entirely dependent on actual rainfall, j 

it is absolutely necessary to allow it to lie fallow after each crop for one or j 

^^more seasons, according to the nature of the soil. | 

Excepting the lands near Kohat, the Barani lands of Chaontra (Khatak), 
and parts of Miranzai yield far better out-turns than the average irri- 
gated lands of the district, provided there is a reasonable fall of rain. The 
Chaontra land is considered the finest description of Barani land, and | 

would be better if it were occasionally allowed to He fallow ; but tbe popula- 
tion is greater in comparison to the eulturable area of the sub-division, and 
^Hhe zemindars sow wheat, year after year, without cessation, but they make 
‘^up tolerably for this racking system, of growing wheat by extra labor in 
preparation of the soil. i 

The zemindars of this district understand to a certain extent the benefit | 

which accrues to the soil by a rotation of crops; they understand the 
advantage of fallows, and they are widely resorted to according to the 
nature of the soil, and the land that can be spared for that purpose ; and 
the people have of late j^'ears learned the full value of the use of manure/^ 

Cotton is grown in this district to a small extent, and of a very inferior 
kind. In the SamSlzai and Hangu divisions there are miles and miles 
of the most dense jungle of wild olive, growing in the most luxuriant 
mannex’ possible, and Major Coke was of opinion that there could be nothing 
wanted save the seed of the Spanish or Italian olive to produce fruit of the 
same size and quality as that produced in those countries, the oil of which 
is one of the most valuable products of the soil. I was/^ ^‘^ says Major Coke 
in a report, ^^for some time (while at home) in the southern provinces of- 
Spain, and saw muck of the cultivation of the olive. The climate and 
soil of the Andalusian provinces are by no means dissimilar to the climate 
of Kohat, and I feel fully convinced that the olive would succeed well in 
^^the Samalzai and Hangu distiiets ; indeed, it is a matter of certainty, 
as, in whatever climate or soil the wild tree of any species grows naturally, 
the cultivated tree succeeds to the fullest. The only thing requisite is to 
/^ have a quantity of the Spanish olive seed sent out, and a mixiute des- 
cription given of the mode of extracting the oil. This might be obtain- 
ed from the British Consul at Cadiz. The wild tree bears an olive about 
the size of a pea, I see no reason to doubt that oil might be made from 
the wild fruit.^^ 


It will be seen above that only one-fourth of the cultivated land of the 
Kohat district is irrigated ; this did not escape tbe notice of Major Coke, 
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who^ as early- as 185E, broiaglit the scarcity of water in the district to the 
notiee of Government, and to remedy this evil in some measure, he proposed 
to ■ the Government the coiistnietion of a niiniber of ^ karoz/~a means of 
raising water for the cultivation of the soil employed with great effect in 
Afghanistan. .These have before, to a certain extent, been used at KoliSt,- 
one was constructed by Azmat Khan, which worked well and cultivated a 
considerable tract -of country. Major Coke .agreed to take on himself the 
responsibility, if the Board sanctioiiecl an outlay of from Rs. 4',000 to 5,000, 
of producing a supply of water equal to the requisition of 800 or 1,000 
^ bigahs^ of land, both for the and l/Mf if crop^s^ 

In concluding this report, Ma.jor Coke says : I - would beg to .observe that 
^^the agricultural prosperity of this district depends on the supply of water. 

All that the Bara stream can supply, where it can be raised by cuts to 
^^the surface, is fully employed, but this does not siifiice to irrigate one- 
fourth of the lands. There remains the supply that can he obtained by 
the karez, well, and tank means ; much may be done by the last, as well 
as the two former, as the supply of water tliat comes from the hills is 
very great at times p but without some means of eolleetiBg it, the torrents 
^fusually do more harm than good. A moderate sum laid out on these three 
''^inodes of raising and preserving water would render the valley a most 
fertile one and eventually produce a large increase in the revenue/^ 

Dr. Deane furnishes the following regarding the flora of the Kohat 
valley. 

It is largely European, or common to a temperate climate. The 
arboreous and sub-arboreous vegetation consists of — 

Morns Indica— Tut— (cultivated) . 

Acacia Modesta—Phala — Palosa. 

A. Arabica — Kikkur, ^ 

A. Sirisa---rare---- (cultivated). 

Dalberga Sissoo— Shewa. 

Salvadora Persiea— KaurijaL 
S. Oleoides— Plewane. 

Melia Semper- virens—Drek — (cultivated). 

M. Asederachta — rare — Nim — (ditto). 

Salix Babylonica- — Wala. 

S. Tetrasperma — Safeda. 

Olea Europcea — Sh wan— Kan. 

Popnlus Alba — Sufeda. 

■ Ehretia Aspera — Kharawane. 

Zizyphus Jujuba — Ber, 

Z. Jujuba — (cultivated) — PewandL 
Banhima Variagata — Arghawan. ** 

Eicus Indica— Bor. 

Picus Religiosa — Pipal. 

Prosopis Spicigera — -rare — Aghzakai. 

Celtis Nepalensis — Pagho. 

Tecoma Undulata— Rebdoon. 

Xantho-xylon sp. — Shne. 

Grewia oppositifolia — Pastuwanna. 
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^^ The slirabs and herbaceous vegetation comprise chiefly the following 
list/ arranged under the heads of their natural orders^ with the local names 
attached — the same as above : — 

N, 0. Celastrinece. 

Euonymus sp. Kandazera. 

Aeaniliacem. 

Adhatoda vasica — Torabujja. 

liliaeem. 

Grewia Betuloefolia — Shikari me wa , 

Rhamnacem, 

Sageretia Brandrethiana — Miimani. 

CapjmTidem. 

Capparis Aphylla— Kuril. 

C. Spinosa— foiura. 

Tamariscinece, 

Tamarix Indica — Parash. 

T. Divica — Jhau, 

Rosacem. 

Rubus Fruticosus— Karwarei. 

Jpocynaeem, 

Nerium odor urn — Gandere. 

Rhazzia Stricta — Sandera. 

A^clepiadem. 

Calotropis Procera — Spulmei. 

Orthanthera Viminea — Lanebar. 

Periploca Aphylla — Barrarra. 

Sajnndaceoe, 

Dodoncea Burmanmasia — Shurnshad. 

PalmoB. 

Chamoerops Humilis — Mzarai. 

Leguminoso^. 

Alhagi Maurorum — Zozan, 

Edwardsia Hydaspica. 

Crotalaria Burhia — Meini. 

Astragalus Multieeps—Spinaglizai. 

ZggopIiilleeB, 

Pagonia Cretica— Spalagbzai 

Rutacem, 

Peganum Harmala— Spelane— Harmal. 

Verhenaeem. 

Lippia Nodiflora. 

Vitex Nigundo — Marwande. 

Boraginem. 

Heliotropium Europceum — Nil Eattri. 

Arnebia Echioides — Paighambari phiiL 
Trichodesma sp. — Parbur. 

Solamcece, 

Solanum Nigrum — 

Withania Coagulans— Spin bajja. 

W, Somnifera — Katilal. 

Solanum Gracilipes— Howa, 

S. Jacquini—Maraghune, 
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Scrophilanaeew* 

Verbaseum Tbapsiis — Spin Kharnar* 
Veronica Agrestis. 

Linaria Ramosissima. 

Composites. 

Curthnmus Oxyacantha — Kbareza. 
Carduus Mariamiis. 

Sonebus Oleraceus — Doduk. 

Jaraxacum Officinale - Sbamukei. 
Microrbynehns Medicardis-— Spudakei. 
Matricaria Cbamomila — Siitrignl 
Eclipta Erecta— Bbangra 
Verbesina Prostrata — do. 

Wimariaeem. 

Fumaria Parviflora— Pitpapra. 
Menupermaoem. 

Cocculus Laeba — Parwatti. 
Comabralacem. 

Calystegia Scepium. 

Nyctagimceee. 

Boerbavia Prociinaben s — P andarwasb. 
Plantaginaceee. 

Alisma Plantago— Bartang. 
Papaveraeem. 

Papaver Somniferum- — ^Kbasb khasb. 
Amarcmtacecs. 

Altermantbera Sessilis. 

Achyrantbes Aspera — 'Kiitre. 

CErna faYanica— Azmei. 

Salsolacem. 

Anabasis Multiflora — Gbalme. 
Caroxylon Griffitbii— Laghme, 
Salicornia Herbacea. 

Cbenopodium Album — Sarman, 

Salsola Kali. 

Polygomcem. 

Polygonum Flaccidum. 

P. AYieulare — Banduke. 

Rumex acutus — Zagukei. 

Boroghicees. 

Arnebia Echioides— Paighambari pbul 
"Rmninculacm. 

Ranunculus arvensis — Chambal. 

Ci'iwifem. 

Malcolmia Strigosa— *Khunserain. 
Nasturtium Officinale. 

UMincem. 

Tulipa Stellata— Sbandi Gliui 

Iridem. 

Iris Pseudacorus— Sosan. 

I. Feetidissima — Blueflag, 
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Oxalidem, ' 

Oxalis Comiculata- — Trawnke. 

Eupliorhmeem. 

Crozofera tinctoria — Khurbufca. 

Euphorbia Helioseopia — Gandabute. 

The grasses are commonly — 

OraminecB* 

Cynodoii Dactylon — Barawa. 

Eleusine flagellifera — Chuheri. 

Andropogon Bladhii — Senri. 

Cenchrus sp. 

Cymbop)ogoii Iwarancusa — Sargara* 

Arundo Karka — Drumbi. 

One orcliidj the ubiquitous Zeuxine Sulcata^ is found in moist places. 

One fern is also found hidden under the arches of old bridges^ — the 
modest Adian turn Capillus Veneris Kuwatzei. 

Running streams are plentiful in the Kohat valley, 'which give birth 
to a variety of watei'-plants. The brooks are mantled with water-cress, 
arrow-grass, Potamogeton natans (ubre), Marsilca, Quadrifolia Cabomba, . . j 

water-shields, Herpestes Monniera, and Ranunculus aquatilis ; whilst the I 

horsetails of Equisetum Debile (Bandukei) race freely in the clear streams, 
and the Typha Augustifolia (Rukh), the English bulrush, guards their banks. ' 

Of parasitic plants, two only have been noted. — Cuscuta reflexa, Tarbutei, ■ 

which grows upon and entangles the foliage of some trees in a close network ^ 

of yellow fibres, which are said eventually to strangle the tree; and Pheli- J 

pcen calotropidis (Khiza), which present a curious appearance, being a 
leafless stem growing up from the root o£ other plants, in sandy arid places. 

There is a very considerable supply of timber in the Zera and 
Khwara and Samalzai valleys, especially in the latter, a portion of 
which, lying between the villages of Mela Mir Asghar, Musa Khsl, 

Landl, Torawari, and the two villages of Marai, constitutes a large 

belt of jungle and forest, containing various descriptions of trees ; ^ sheshum,^ 

olive, ^ pullose,^ shulbing, &c. There is also a belt of jungle which lies 

between Ustarzai and the new village of Chikar Kot, where the finest | 

timber in the Kohat district is grown, and which runs along the | 

bank of the Bara stream past the village of Sher Kot, some 3 miles in 

length. The reason of the timber of this belt being preserved is, that 

the whole is considered a holy place, and on no consideration will the 

people permit timber to he cut here, neither will they cut it themselves. Even 

the large trees that have been blown down are allowed to lie and decay 

in the ground until timber is required for the repair of the Masjids, or 

to build new ones. There is some very fine timber in this belt, of 

sheshum, but on no consideration will the natives permit its being cut 

for any pmpose. There is also considerable quantity of timber and 

jungle in the valley called the Dch Bazar, between Shahu Khel and 

fiangu, close under the Orakzai hills. The hill that lies between 

the villages of Somari and Hangn called Ghapri is, on its northern face, 

well-wooded. Coke considered that the pine could grow on^ this hill, 

but he had been unfortunate in his attempts to cultivate it, all the 
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seed lie ^eut tor the purpose having proved bad. There is a village on the 
top, or rather near the top of this hill, which might be well employed in 
cultivating the trees which would grow there. The soil ot this hill is good, 
rain abundant, and snow lies on the northern face for perhaps a month in 
some years. Ihe northern face of this hill is covered all the way up with 
a thick belt of olive jungle, above which is thick grass. All the hills in the 
Kohat district— such as the Gurgarlot, Mir Khweli 4,460, Swawai 4,800, 
Suka ziarat 4,820, in the Khatak country, and Prangzai Sir^ m Bang! 
Khel range 4,800, and many others— have all good belts of jungle and 
some tolerable timber on their northern faces ; indeed the whole of the 
different ranges of hills of Kohilt have more or less a fine proportion of 
iun<^le and some timber on their northern faces ^ the only exception to thi5> 
Vuk is the salt range, in which nothing save stunted bushes grow. 

The Kohat district has but few manufactures. At Hangti and Kohat 
' liino'is" of a dark blue color, with a border of crimson and yellow silk, 
are made at prices varying from Rs. 2 to 100. In the vilhiges, the common 
coarse cotton cloths worn by the people are made. W oollen ear^xHs of 
various colors, but principally predominating in madder, yellow, and black 
are made among the Khataks, costing from Es. 3 to 8. These are used as 
coverings for beds, and are very vrarm. Chaplis or sandals, -embroidered in 
the straps, are made at larger villages, Kohat, Hangti, Tin, &c. Some 
pottery is made in the district, of a pale yellow or white porous clay. 

Sword blades called Tirai are made in the Makzai hill of Tira, at what is 
known as the Mirza Khani factory. The temper of these swords is highly 
appreciated, and some, purchased at a small price, are valued nearly as much 
as Irani blades. Kohat has long been famous on the frontier for the 
excellence of its rifle barrels. These are made in a small village near the 
site of the old city, about three quarters of a mile from the present one. 
The work is all done by hand; and when the rude tools and appliances 
employed are compared with the costly machinery used by^ European 
artisans, one is surprised at the excellence of the workmanship. A few 
hammers of different sizes ; a few pairs of clumsy native pincers ; a block 
of steel let into a wooden foundation for an anvil ; a clay furnace, and a 
pair of bellows manufactured from a goat skin, with bars of iron and steel, 
comprise all the stock in trade. 

The rifle is single barrelled, and is made by coiling and welding strips of 
iron and steel round an inner tube of iron. 

The details of the manufacture are as follow : — 

The iron and steel, at present used in the workshops of Kohst, are 
English; that formerly used came from Baja war. The mechanic takes a 
K^ar of iron, varying from 6 to 10 inches in length, and | inch square, and 
places it in a furnace. When it is red-hot, it is hammered on an anvil. 
This is repeated till the bar is beaten out into a long ribbon of iron, from 
f to 1 inch in breadth, and Jth inch in thicloiess. From this ribbon strips 
or stubs 5 inches long are cut off. 

Steel is treated in the same manner. When one workman has got a 
number of these stubs, both of iron and steel, he takes six of the former 
and five of the latter, and places them alternately, the iron being at the 
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two extremities. These being held together by a pair of pincerS;, are heated, 
hammered and cooled in water, after which ^halaV shavings (or steel filings) 
are sprinkled over each stub. The whole of these being again placed in 
the order above-mentioned, are covered with ^ spinah khwara"' or white clay, 
and heated to an extreme heat and welded together. This heating and 
hammering is repeated, till they are hammered into a long wire about 
|th inch square. A long ribbon of iron, an inch in width, is taken and 
twisted into a tube, the coils running from right to left. 

As many of the above-mentioned wires as may be requisite for the barrel 
are prepared. One end of each wire is fixed in a vice, the other is held 
fast by a pair of pincers, and each is twisted round, some from left to right, 
and others the reverse way. Four of these wires are next taken, and after 
beins heated in the fire, are welded into a flat ribbon. As the wires are 
composed of iron and steel, and as wires of alternate twists are alternated, 
the ribbon formed from them has the peculiar appearance, when polished, of 
Damascene steel. 

Several of these ribbons having been prepared, they are coiled round the 
iron tube from left to right, each ribbon extending for about 5 or 6 inches. 

When one concludes another is joined on to it. This is done thus: the 
second ribbon is coiled on loosely ; the approximate ends of ribbons Nos. 1 
and % are heated and brought together till one slightly overlaps the other. 
This joint is covered with the spinah khwara (white clay), and after being 
heated to an intense heat, is quickly hammered with light hammers, till both 
are perfectly welded together. The coil of each length of coil are also thus 
welded together, and the inner tube has its open edges closed by the con- 
stant hammering. This is repeated and repeated till the barrels become 
the required length. No mandrill is inserted to keep the tube open whilst 
this process goes on — the most remarkable point in the manufacture. 
The squaring of the barrel is next proceeded with,, simply by the hand 
and eye. No rule, gnage, or measure of any sort is employed, yet the 
eight sides of the barrel are as clean cut and flat as need be. 

^The barrel is now placed in a vice, a round iron rod with one end squared 
for a short distance, is inserted at the muzzle, and the inside is cleaned out 
by this primitive drill. The usual bore is about f inch. The outside is 
rasped, and filed and washed with sulphur till it is beautifully polished, 
showing the twists to perfection. 

The rifling is next commenced, and the machinery for this is of the 
simplest and rudest description. 

A log of wood has a groove cut into one side ; at one end of the 
o-roove is an iron collar or ring, with a pole in the side in which a peg 
is fixed. 

Into the groove, through the collar, is run a pole, on the surface ot 
which is cut a deep spiral groove, with a complete turn to the yard. 

The peg iu the collar is run into the spiral groove, a cross bar is 
affixed to the end of the pole near the collar, an iron rod (in the same 
line) as the other end. This iron rod has a small hole in the free 
end, in which is placed, slightly projecting, a piece of broken file or saw. 

The barrel being fixed firmly in a frame, the iron rod is inserted in 
the muzzle. The peg, run through the collar, into the groove in the pole, 
causes it (the pole) to revolve, when pushed forward and drawn back, and 
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tlie rod having- the same revolving motion the spiral groove is marked 
in the barrel by the projecting piece of file; this file is projected more and 
more till the groove is deep enough. This is repeated till the three grooves 
in the barrel are complete. Many of the older barrels were poly-grooved 
but three is now the usual number. ’ 

_ These grooves are, as a rule, too deep, and are very carelessly cut. The 
rifles carry a spherical or conical ball, but propel it to no very great 
distance, as few Kohat rifles carry correctly beyond SOO or 400 yards. 
This perhaps is due to the extremely sudden turn of the grooves, vis. 

1 revolution to the yard. 

The breech is a taper screw of steel; the touch-hole is cut at the 
side. 

Some barrels have nipples fitted on for caps, but many purchasers 
prefer a flint lock, so as to be independent of caps. The locks are English, 
and stocks are made and fitted by ordinary carpenters. The price of a good 
iron and steel barrel (made as reported) is from Es. 20 to 40 ; ordinary ones 
cost Rs. 10 or 20. The number turned out in the course of the year at 
Kohat varies from 80 to 40, and certainly has never exceeded 50. There 
is no proof for the safety of these barrels, but it is very seldom that one 
bursts. Sights are fitted on for 100 and 200 yards, but the makers know 
little of the principle of them. As an instance of this, I saw a Kohst 
barrel fitted with an exact copy of the Enfield rifle sight, but no regard 
was paid to the diflference of trajectory in the two weapons, or the length 
of barrel between the fore and back sights. The usual length of barrel 
IS 4 feet, but sometimes is 5 or even 6 j the latter, however, is very 
rare. 

The frequent heating and hammering in the course of construction 
wastes much metal ; cold hammering is unknown. Thus the rifle barrel 
becomes much diminished in thickness after the cleaning, &e., but even 
then is much thicker than English rifle barrels. 


The only trade in the Kohat district of any value is in salt ; of this an 
average of about 400,000 maunds or about Es. 80,000 in value is annually 
carried off by the various tribes surrounding the district. It would be 
interesting to follow this sa.lt to its destination, see how it is distri- 
buted, what amount each section requires, and what price is eventually paid 
for it. 

The tribes of Afrldls also bring in wood and grass for sale to the 
cantonment, and all the tribes satisfy their small wants either at Kohat 
or Hangu. The value of all this trade to us is purely nominal, but to 
these tribes it means almost life, and therefore is of the last importance. 
Besides, trade is everywhere a great eiviliser, and measures should be taken 
first, really to ascertain what demand there is for it, and then to increase 
It as far as possible. There are, I am told, stations for registering trafiie at 
Kohat,_ Hangu, Shakardara, Tiri, Shadipur and Khushialgarh, but I cannot 
ascertain what the result of these observations have been. 


There are 249 miles of made road in Kohat, but none of this is metalled, 
j.he main roads are to Hangu 26, Banu 84, Khushialgarh 30, Atak 72, 
all these under the Executive Engineer. All other roads are merely 
village tracks. •' 
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There are at Kohat, Latamar Khushialgarh^ GOmhat 

and European quarters in all the serais and posts^ viz., at Bahadur Kh^l 
Banda, Lachl, Hangu, Gandiaor, Laka Talao^^ Shadipllr. 

Formerly, there was a mail-cart running between Kohat and Pindi by 
Khnshialgarh, to ensure rapid communication between the cantonment of 
Peshawar and Kohat when the pass was closed. This was worked for some 
years at an average monthly loss of Rs. 1,200; lines of runners were then 
proposed, one from Atak by Lambidan and Pind Siiltani, 92 miles, at a cost 
of Rs, 200 ; another from Khairabad through the hills, 73 miles, at same cost. 
Captain Coke was always in favor of relying on this line instead of that 
from Peshawar, and there can be little doubt that, as the natural support 
of Kohat is Pindl, there should be a good cart road made at once. 

The political relations of the Kohat district are solely connected with 
the sections of Afridis on its border, with the Orakzais, Zaimtikhts, and 
with some of the sections of the VazMs and Turls. 

For a consideration of the questions which arise with these tribes, vide 
their titles, also Kohat Pass, Khataks, Bangash. 

A summary of Major Cokers opinions regarding the control of the 
tribes on the Kohat border will be found under their respective titles. 

The Kohat district is closely surrounded by independent tribes, more 
or less connected with those inhabiting British districts. Special grounds 
of hostilities have occurred with some of them which are detailed elsewhere, 
but it has been found expedient to have an understood course of procedure 
with all. A simple agreement was therefore entered into with them, laying 
down what was expected of them in their intercourse with British subjects. 

The tribes with whom such agreements have been made at Kohat are — 

1. — The Xitman Khel, a clan of the Orakzai tribe, numbering 450 men. 

2. — ^The Zaimtisht, who occupy the north-western hills of Miranzai, and 

number about 5,000 men. 

8. — The Shekhan, another elan of the Orakzai, numbering 2,500 men. 

4. — The Alisherzai, who number 3,000 men. 

6. — The A. Khel, who number 500 men. 

6. — The All Khel, an Orakzai clan of 3,000 men, north of Hangu. 

7. — The Mishti, north of Ibrahimzai, who number 3,000 men. 

8. — The Mamuzai, north Hangu, numbering 3,000 men. 

These agreements have been made at different times, but are all of the 
same tenor. 

The strength of the force in the Kohat district is ordinarily as follows : — 

One mountain battery, one garrison battery, one regiment of cavalry, 
three regiments of infantry, making a total of 4 guns, 240 artillery, 509 
sabres, 2,199 bayonets — total 2,948; but of this number a quarter are 
absent during the hot weather, and the outposts held by them are : — 

Fort Garnett, sabres and bayonets 24, Mahamadzai, 17 ; Gada Khel, 5, 
Lachi, 5, Banda, 5, Nari, 16, Bahadur, Khel, 80, Latamir, 25, Gumbat, 5, 
Khushialgarh, 5— total on outpost duty, 186 of all ranks, cavalry and 
infantry. 

The police force of the Kohat district consists of two deputy inspectors, 
five mounted serjeants, 58 mounted constables, 15 foot serjeants, and 294 
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foot constables. Of these one deputy inspector, three mounted sergeants, 
18 mounted constables, eight foot serjeants 68 foot constables are em- 
ployed on various duties about Kohat, and the rest are distruuted as 

follows : Deputy Inspector. Serjeants. Constables. 

M'. F. 




Constables 
M. F 


Hanga 

Gandiaor 

XitiTsQj Taiao ••• 

TIrl ... 

Bahadur Khel 

Shakrdara 

Marai^ 

Kaoliai 
Gumbat 
Kbusbialgarb 
Tutkai 
Garu ... 

Kbuja Kb el ... 

Ziarat Sbekb Aladad 
Sbadipur Berry ... 
Hllab ... 

Kobat kotah 
21 road towers 


Total ... 


7 40 222 


It is unnecessary to say anything of the history of Kohat before the date 

On thf annexation of the Panjab, the district was first placed under Major 
KevJell tS £n under Lieutenant Pollock, amd in 1851 under Captain 
CoL, who was in charge till 1855, when he resigned, and Captain Hender- 
sot waTappointed and held charge till 1858, when he died. After this, the 
changes were frequent, till in 1866 Captain Cavagnan was appomted, a,nd 
he* has held charge ever since with the exception ot one year, during which 

^^Maior^C^e^thus describes the state of the district when i^t came in 
to the hands of the British Government It was such that there 
« was hardly a village in the district in which there was 
“ zamindars, or cattle necessary for the cultivation of the soil left ; the cattle 
'' had been plundered, and the zamindars had fled to the hills to escape the 
« oppression, taxation, and fines of the Barakzai ; the lauds were consequently 
»thi-own out of cultivation, the villages in rums and no man dared go oiit 
« of the village without being armed and ready to defend his Me at an instant s 
“warning, for, in addition to the taxation and oppression of Barakzais, each 
“village had half a dozen blood fends on its hands; no man felt the least 

“ certainty that he should reap what he had sown. 

“ Since^ our rale has been established confidence has been restored, but 
“ this was not the work of the first or second year ; the disturbances in the 
“Kohat Pass and the JawakI Affridis, with the disturbances at the salt 
“mines, kept up a degree of doubt which was not favourable to “duce men 
« to settle down to agricultural avocations. In the last two years confidence 
“has been quite restored. The zamindars have come back to their villages , 
“cattle have been largely purchased; villages rebuilt, and new ones com- 
“ menced ; the lands are rapidly coming under cultivation, and the inhabiiantrs 
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^^of tlie district begin their minds with a will to the cultivation 

of the soib and those who had any money left begin to find their advantages 
in laying it out on the soib instead of burying it in the houses ; pledged 
lands are being resumed^ wells excavated^ and water-courses and bunds 
repaired. I speak within bounds when I say that the cultivation of this 
^^district has been doubled in the last two years, and would have been trebled 
had there been a sufficient supply of water."’^ 

In 1855 it was proposed to disarm the villages of the Kohat district, an 
intention which drew forth the following remonstrance from Major Coke:-— 
The Kohat district is divided into narrow valleys by ranges situated in 
their valleys, and all more or less liable to fee attacked by the hill tribes ,• 
those villages which are situated in the safest portions are called in 
to give their quota of aid to the other villages who are situated on the fron- 
tier. All the villages round, which may be considered in the safest position, 
are liable to be called out at any time to defend the Kohat Kotal. All 
villages in the district are ordered by me to send out an armed party with 
their cattle daily to graze ; failing to do this, should their cattle be 
carried off they get no aid or compensation from me. If they do so and 
make a fight with the hill tribes, though they may be beaten, I invariably 
either get their cattle back for them, or give them compensation by seizing 
men of the tribes and not releasing then till the property is restored or 
compensation given,'’^ 

Captain Henderson, on the 22nd December 1857 thus reported regarding 
the Kohat district during the mutiny in Hindustan : — 

The strength of the force at Kohat up to the middle of May was as usual 
three complete regiments of Panjab infantry, one regiment of Panjab cavalry, 
one 9-pounder Panjab Battery, with a 24-pounder Howitzer and 2 mountain 
guns, also a detachment of garrison company of Artillery, mustering about 
2^700 Infantry, 580 Cavalry, 186 Artillery, total 3,466, 

On the 14th May one regiment of Infantry was moved upon Atak 
through the Khatak hills ; its detachments, having on one day^s notice been 
relieved by Khataks collected and sent by Khoja Mahamad Khan, were 
enabled to march to regain their head-quarters from Bahadur Kbel and 
Nari on the night of the 15th May. 

The alacrity with which this relief was made was most remarkable, and 
highly creditable to Khoja Mahamad Khsn, Khatak and his people, the 
instructions having only I'eaehed Captain Henderson in Kohat on the 
14th May, and Bahadur Khel being 54 miles distant from Kohat and 22 
from Tiri, the Khan^'s residence ; and he having, of course, no previous idea 
of such a call, had to collect the relieving garrison amongst his people 


during one night. 


On the 18th May, the salt revenue at Bahadur Khel was withdrawn under 
escort of a detachment from Kohat, and the garrison company of Goland*az. 
Prom this date also a company of the 3rd Panjab Infantry garrisoned the 
upper fort of Kohat, into which the treasure was moved from the treasury 
on the 23rd May. 

On the 18th May all the police Sowars of the district, excepting Upper 
Miranzai and a portion of the Khwara SowHrs, with 50 of the Khatak 
contingent proceeded into Peshawar in one march, and were followed during 
that day and the next two days by about 600 foot police and village militia 
collected ifom the country, and all in good spirits and willing to serve. Some 
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of tliese were retained for a longer period^ and some were Yery shortly sent 
home again^ and it is worthy of remark that Upper Sliraiizai^ so recently 
brought under order, furnished its contingent cheerfully. 

On the 22nd May a party of 160 rifles was called for at 9 p. m., 
inarched at 10 p. k., and reported themselves in Peshawar, 40 miles, next 
day, with their ammunition and baggage, and was then employed in disarm- 
ing the 64th Native Infantry at the oirtposts, the lOih Irregular Cavalry in 
Peshawar, and the 24th Native Infantry Detachment at Fort Maekeson, after 
-which it returned to Kohat on the Bth July. 

In the meantime, a further detachment had been called for to proceed to 
join General Nicholson'’s moveable column ; and it marched under Lieutenant 
J. Boswell, on the 24th June, on Labor l)y forced marches. 

On the 31st May, the 2nd Panjab Cavalry marched into Peshawar, 
leaving the district without any Cavalry. 

On the 22nd of May, it came to the knowledge of the Deputy 
Commissioner that some evil-disposed persons had spread a report that the 
last ammunition received in the station, and some portion of which all the 
regiments had received was, prepared with the mixture of pigs fat and 
bullocks grease/^ and that on the 1st June, it was intended to coerce 
the whole of the soldiers in the station into using these cartridges. It 
was said that there was no other grievance, but all those who were spoken 
to were said to have declared they would refuse these cartridges. The 
traders then began to conceal their property and to carry it secretly to the 
houses of Syads or powerful villagers, and the common bazar report was 
that the Cavalry would not take the cartridges and made no secret of it. 
There was a circumstantiality of detail about the information Tvhich satisfied 
Captain Henderson that there was some truth in it, so strong Infantry 
pickets were put over the guns, and the treasure was moved into the fort. 

In addition to this, the officers commanding the regiments were informed 
of the report, and were requested, in order to avoid giving the schemes 
of the ill-disposed any possible lever to work with, to avoid target practice 
for a time, and this was accordingly attended to. After this period not a 
whisper of anything improper amongst the force forming the regular 
garrison occurred, though on the 29th of May there was an increase of 
Hindustanis, being 3 companies, about 230 men, of the 5Sth Native 
Infantry, which, with 2nd Panjab Cavalry, mostly Hindustanis (the Siklis 
having gone under Lieutenant Nicholson towards Labor), about 250 
Hindustanis of the 6th Panjab Infantry, and 50 men of the 3rd Panjab 
Infantry gave this race a strong body for evil, bad there been any bad 
feeling in the country or neighbouring hills. 

Early in the morning of the 8th July, orders were received for the dis- 
arming of the 58th detachment, and this was done within an hour on parade, 
quietly and without resistance. The measure was well-timed, as some men 
of the detachment had once or twice been heard speaking in a manner 
which evinced bad feeling, although they made no attempt, so far as was 
known, to plot mischief or to incite others ; but after being disarmed even 
improper talking ceased, and it was time that it should, for, from the various 
heavy calls on the two Regiments (the 3rd and 6th) the former had only 
5 native officers, 29 non-commissioned officers and 236 sepoys remaining fit 
for duty on 1st July, and the latter only 2 native officers, 47 non- 
commissioned and 162 privates. 
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Ga tlae 23rd July tlie force was furtlier reduced by the detacliment to 
PeshSwar of 1 European ofSeer^ 3 native ofiieerSj 25 non-commissioned officers, 
and 200 privates, leaving the 6tli Pan jab Infantry with 40 non-commissioned, 
and 129 privates present fit for duty; and the 3rd Panjab Infantry, at the 
same time, with 7 native officers, 38 non-commissioned, and 327 privates, or 
a total Infantry force, exclusive of guards. See., of 534 rifles and 150 
horsemen. 

The military force became so reduced, as stated, in consequence of the 
parties detached on duty, and the transfers to form new regiments, 
that an irregular levy of 300 footmen and 100 sowars was sanctioned 
and raised in July to garrison the outposts, and aid in the general duties. 

On the first breaking out of the mutiny and rebellion, all the neighbour- 
ing tribes came in, or sent to offer tbeir services to Government, but tbeir 
feeling was a strange and mixed one, their best wishes at heart being in favor 
of the king of Delhi, in whom they clearly felt a great interest, though 
they were inimical to the Purbias. 

The temper and feeling of the tribes all round was a constant subject 
of anxiety, as we had not many real friends amongst them, though 
so long as we had power they hesitated to break their connection with 
us, but they were worked upon to rise against us day after day by fakirs 
and ^ mulas,'’ bearing every imaginable falsehood that could be invented 
against Government; but though the excitement was everywhere intense, 
and common report was everywhere that we were about to make our 
escape from the country, it was not until the end of August, or early in 
September, that any attempt at collecting men with any hostile intent 
was made ; and before any harm was done, or matters had been brought to 
a head, dissension was happily brought about in tbeir councils, and ail 
angrily separated. 

In contradiction of the false reports spread about the country, all good 
news was carefully circulated through the district Khans, and also through 
our friends in the hills. The same was done in the station and neighbour- 
hood, and in all cases with the best effect. 

The people of the district never evinced the slightest tendency to revolt, 
and though in Upper Miranzai people talked of our rule being ended, no 
one ever disobeyed an order, or delayed a day in paying revenue. 

The Tnris at one time appeared disposed to he troublesome, but they 
did no harm, and soon ceased to require watching. 

The Vazirls behaved in the most unexceptionable manner since the 
chastisement of the Miami branch of the Kabal Khel at Thai in December 
1856. They sent a deputation to offer Government Rs. 1,000 as a^ nazar 
for the use of a gun with which to breach the walls of 4he Da war villages, 
against which they bad been unavailingly breaking their heads for upwards 
of two months. Should the gun be granted, in addition to the money, 
they vowed undying friendship. 

The new^s of the fall of Delhi ended the anxiety felt as to the 
eventual conduct of the powerful tribes along this frontier, all of whom 
sent in deputations to offer congratulations on the success of our arms. 

The Afrldis of the Kohat pass kept their pass the safest portion of the 
road in the whole country, and throughout these disturbances there was 
not one single charge of crime for them to answer to, not even a petty 
theft. 
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A party in Bori were inclined to give trouble by plundering on tbe 
PgshSwar side, but they were peaceably brought to reason, and forced to 
make restitution by calling on their securities to coerce them, which was 
done. 

Though the conduct of the people was invariably good, in fact, so much 
so that Captain Henderson said he could have eonlideutly entrusted the 
cantonments to their keeping, had occasion required him to call out the 
troops, yet there is no doubt that it is to the Khans and Maliks 
that we were mainly indebted for this good feeling, and these classes 
were, as_a body, most ready and forward in serving Government and meeting 
all its wishes with alacrity in every way. Captain Henderson recommended 
ttat several of the Maliks might receive some small rewards, and the 
Khans were, several of them, deserving of notice. Khoja Mahamad Khan’s 
hearty and energetic good-will and his craving for news of our success, his 
bounty to any messenger who brought him any news, and his gifts when he 
heard of the fall of Delhi, gave unmistakeable evidence of his feeling. 

Bahadur Sher Khan is worthy of notice as having done -rood, zealous 
service; Gholam Mahamad Khan of Shakardara, Jafar Khiin Khatak, and 
Mozafar Khan, tehsildar of Haugu, slmwed a very proper feeling, and did 
good service in every way in their power. 

Extra Assistant Commissioner Shahzsda Mahamad Jamhur served with 
much devotion and exerted his knowledge of his couiitrymen and his 
peraonal and family ties in every way. His two sons each went, taking 
100 sowars, towards the North- Wfest Provinces. 

The detail of men furnished from this district to aid in preserving order, 
n-j coerce mutineers elsewhere is, as detailed below, in addition to the 
military force already stated : — 


imMay 

20tli May 

16tli to IStli May... 
21st May 

Khatak 

Haugu 

Kohat Police and Jail Guard... 
Bahadur Sher Khan 

Jafar Khan Khatak 

Horse. 

50 

42 

50 

11 

Foot. 

83 

198 

42 

80 

82 

station. 

Peshawar. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

27tk May 

Kohat Villages ... 

««* 

ri25 

1 49 
44 

Ditto. 

26th June 

6tiiJime 

Shakardara Villages 
MirMobarak Shih 

1 

80 

Ditto. 

Delhi. 


Total 

234 

703 



^The is in addition to the garrison of the outposts, &c., mentioned 

above, 300 foot and 100 sowars. 

A body of Zaimukht and Turi sowars offered their services, as also a 
number of frontier Khataks and Bangash, but, as none were disposed to 
serve out or the Kohat district, their services were declined, though, being 
adimraWe irre^lar horsemen, they would have been valuable w’ith the army, 
KOHAT— ^^'°<^ 9 nan, Beane, Ploioclen, Henderson.) 

A town, capital of the district of the same name, situated 2 miles south 
of the Afridi hills on the left bank of the Kohst Toi, 37 miles from Peshawar, 
fit f cm Ba.uu, 30 from Khushialgarh, 105 from Rawalpindi, 90 from Atak 
63 from Kalahagh 154 from Jhelam, 234 from Kabal, and 264 from Ghazni. 

iue town oi Kohat is situated in an amphitheatre surrounded by hills at 
varying distances, that of the nearest being about 1,000 yards. To the 
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north, the Afridi hills rise in successive ranges, to the west is an open plain, 
and south-west the Kokodhar, a double-headed hill, at the foot of which runs 
the KohEt Toi. To^ the east is the cantonment, and to the south is a long 
stretch of open cultivated land. It is built on undulating ground, on a 
gravelly and rocky soil, with good natural drainage. It is H mile in cir- 
cumference, and is of an irregular shape, with a length of about 600 yards, 
and an average breadth of about 300 yards. There is one good street which 
runs the whole length of the town from east to west, and divides it into 
two unequal parts. In this street are all the shops, and about the centre and 
towards the west end are two open spaces devoted to the sale of grass, 
firewood, &c. ; all the other streets are narrow, tortuous, and many being 
cul-de-sacs. It is surrounded by a light wall 1% feet, but has no ditch. ^ 

There are 1,4412 houses in Kohat, audit has a population of 6,064 souls, of 
which 2,364 are adult males. The houses are generally built of mud, a few 
of brick, and all have flat roofs. The only buildings of the least importance 
are the western gateway, which has a fine room in it, and the Jail, and 
there is a small Government school to the south-west of the city. 

Much of the water-supply of the town of Kohat is from a canal drawn from 
Kohat Toi, but as it has first to pass through several dirty villages^ then 
through some graveyards, it reaches the city much polluted, and here, as all 
manner of filth is thrown indiscriminately into it at all parts of its course, 
it acquires so high a degree of impurity as to be, in the opinion of 
Medical Officers, absolutely unfit for use. 

But the inhabitants also bring water from the fort spring, situated about 
600 yards from the town. Dr. Switzer reports that the water-supply could 
be rendered most perfect by very small expenditure by bringing it in pipes 
from the spring. 

In Kohat, wheat, Indian-corn, dhal and some other grains are plentiful 
and of good quality ; vegetables are procurable in the winter in some variety, 
carrots, turnips, radishes, peas, salads, but in the summer they are 
chiefly confined to those of the cucurbitous order. It is not very easy to 
obtain good beef at Kohat, but mutton is always procurable, and is generally 
good. 

The average price of the following articles of food in 1868 per rupee was — 


The current rate for wages for adult labour is S annas, but it occasionally 
rises to 4 annas in the hot weather. 

kohat— 

A cantonment, fort, and civil station, situated to the east and north- 
east of the city of Kohat. The cantonment is built on a great mound 
of stones rising about 40 to 70 feet above the level of the valley and 
only partially covered with soil. It is traversed by a small ravine, which 
canies the water from the spring near the fort. The neighbourhood of 
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Seers. 

Clnttacks. 

Seers. 

CMttacks. 


Wheat 

... 

14 

6* 

10 

8 


Muiig 


... 12 


9 

8 

i 

Ghj 


1 

*'4 

1 

8 


Barley 


19 

6 

16 

... 


Milk 


12 

• 1. 

11 

... ' ' ' ' 


Goor 


4 

12 

4 



Meat 


6 

... 

5 



Sugar 


1 

8 

1 

12 
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the cantonment on its north and east aspect is finely wooded^ owing to 
the abundance of water in this direction^ but the site generally is singularly 
arid and bare. Many of the officers^ houses have small gardens^ which are 
composed of earth:, generally brought from a distance. 

The cantonment of Kohat contains a garrison of 3;000 men^ namely^ one 
nionntain battery ; one garrison company^ artillery } one regiment of 
cavalry; three regiments of infantry. 

The lines of the battery are ordinary native lines, well-built^ ventilated^ 
and not overcrowded. The garrison company is in the fort in barraeks. 

The cavalry lines are situated on the site of the village of Bahadur Sher 
Khan^ which is high and well-drained.^ 

The lines of one of the infantrj^ regiments are situated in a low swampy 
situation, with exceedingly bad drainage, to the south-west of the canton- 
ment; they are roomy, well ventilated, are built of sun-dried bricks, and are 
placed in echelon. * 

The lines of the other regiments are placed on the ridge, and are well- 
drained and ventilated. But it may be remarked that the whole station is 
overcrowded, so much so that if two regiments of infantry were withdrawn, 
there would not be too much space for the remainder. 

The water for the supply of the eantonments at Kohit is obtained from a 
spring at the north-east angle of the fort, which immediately after its source 
has to pass through the English hnrial ground, then through man- 
groves, thus in its course collecting all the filth and vermin of the place 
before it finally reaches the lines of the sepoys or the gardens of the officers. 
The water from this source is most abundant, and at the head of the spring 
is quite pure, but by the time it reaches the cantonment it has become dirty 
and unwholesome. Some of the water for the troops is drawn from the 
river, but as it passes through the town and some villages before it reaches 
the cantonment, it is, of course, worse polluted than that from the spring. 
All the medical officers at Kohat complain of the impurity of the water- 
supply, and attribute much of the sickness which occurs to this cause. 

The climate of Kohat is described by l)r. Boss as excellent. June, July, 
and August are of course bot, but the spring and autumn are extremely 
pleasant, and the cold weather is splendid. 

During May the days get hot, but the nights are cool, and frequent 
storms help to keep off the hot weather. In July there are frequent 
dust-storms and occasional showers, and about the middle of September 
the nights begin to cool again. 

A peculiarity of the Kohat climate is a violent wind called *’ the 
Hangu breeze,^ which blows from the west, and which, though veiy pleasant 
in hot weather, and to those who are well clothed, proves very productive of 
chest affections among the troops. This breeze lasts regularly from November 
to April, and also during the hot w^’eather wdth greater irregularity. In the 
winter it is quite cold in the early morning at Kohat. The principal dis- 
eases are fever, diarrhoea, chest auctions, and cholera has attacked this place 
frequently, especially in 1869 and 1871. 

With reference to the crowded state of the Kohat canionmeiit, it may l>e 
useful to append copies of correspondence regarding the various sites which 
have been suggested for its enlargement. 

Captain Coke says — With regard to the spot to the west of tlie fort, 

1st, the ground is too low, and the soil a most tenacious mud in the 
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rainy season. I therefore think it probable that the situation would be 
unhealthy. 

%nd. — Its proximity to the road into the /Orakzai hillsj and the 
presence of a deep ravine or water-course^ which comes down from 
the pass close to the spot selected for the cantonments^ would cause much 
annoyance to the troops and loss of life, by the cantonments being* fired 
into at nights whenever disputes might arise with the Bazoti tribe* 

Thieving and depredations of all kinds would be much increased in this 
position from the facility of carrying ofP horses, &e,, through this pass. 
The only prevention to this would be a walled cantonment, which would be 
expensive, and I consider undesirable, as shutting the force up behind a 
^Vwall would have a bad effect in the eyes of the people of Kohat and the 
surrounding tribes. 

On the other hand, I take the benefits of the present position on which 
the cantonments are placed to be these : — 

lst,~A high and dry position, not affected by the rains, and therefore 
more likely to be healthy than the plain. • 

— The present position commands the roads from Peshawar to 
Kohit, Banu, and Khushialghar ; the other position does not do this. 

&rd , — ^The present position commands the village situated in the imme- 
diate vicinity of KohEt ; the other could not do so to the same extent. 

Mh , — Although the other position would be more tenable in a military 
point of view, being better commanded by the guns of the fort, on the 
broken ground being cleared away between the present position and the 
fort, the distance would be inconsiderable, and may be fairly considered to 
be under the fire of the fort.’’^ 

The necessity for providing lines for the mountain battery brought up 
the question of extending the Kohat cantonment, and a letter was addressed 
by the Panjab Government to the Government of India, of which the 
following are extracts:— 

The cantonment at Kohst, iis it now exists, is very much limited as to 
space, so much so that Dr. Bruce, Inspector General of Hospitals, says 
that Hhis station is more crowded than any in India, ^ and that he has 
never seen so many troops located within an equally small space. 

Prom a perusal of the papers herewith forwarded, it will be seen that 
/^ an extension of the present cantonment limits is only feasible in one 
direction. Towards the Kohat pass the present boundary runs up to a net- 
work of ravines which it is not deemed prudent to pass. The same 
objection exists to any extension in the direction of Hangu, so that the 
only available land lies to the south of cantonment ; but this ground 
is not free from serious objection. 

On this available piece of land it was proposed to place the Peshawar 
Mountain Train Battery, and by taking advantage of this opportunity to 
remove the lines of the Panjab Infantry, in view to give space for the 
civil cantonment, as at present there is no ground set apart for the civil 
oflScers. ' ' ■ ' ' , ■ 

However, objections exist to this land being taken up. The Deputy 
"^ Commissioner writes : "The land which it is proposed to occupy is the 
"" richest and most remunerative belonging to the village of Bizadi. Land 
""has been taken from the people of this village on three several oeca- 
"" sions, and their village has once been pulled down to be rebuilt on its present 
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" site " Ao-ain, tlie Commissioner on this siibjeet says ' that no more fertile 
« source ol* irritation and anger exist on the part of the^ people than the 
from tliom of lauds li6ld l)y tlicnisolvcs and tlioii ioiciatncife. 

» The value determined upon hv the De]mty Commissioner as compensation 
“amounts to Rs. 27, 234, but it is probalde that this does not represent the 
“whole sum that will have to he paid, as the Deputy Commissioner toresees 
“ other difficulties that will assuredly arise by haying a portion ot the 
« o*arrison quartered in such close proximity to tke Tillage, and witli sugar- 
« cane and other high cultivation on the cantonment border. _ 

“ With the cantonment limit as at present existing, and^ without _ any in- 
crease being made to the present garrison, the question of the restriction of 
this high cnltwatioo (sugarcane, &o.) has l 3 eea brought forward on so nitaiy 
considerations, and His Honor belieres that sooner or latm* it wi 1 be found 
necessary to prohibit within certain limits this cultivation, although this 
measure will cause considerable expense to the Government and loss to the 
people. General Wilde remarks that, ^ viewing the question in any way, 
it is simply a conflict of opinions between the health, ec>miori, and 
efficiency of the garrison on the one ^hand, and the eonvenieiice and , 

'' interest of the inhabitants on the other/ """ 

The fort of Kohat is situated to the north of the canton meiit and city, 
on an artificial mound about 70 feet above, and eommaiKling botin 

It is of an irregular shape, and consists of an upper and a lower part. 
The upper is an irregular pentagon with four semi-cireular bastions and 
eurtains" of from 85 feet to 195 feet. The lower part is a hoimwork with 
one full and two half-bastions, a curtain of 153 feet, the lianks oi 

the horn work being 189 feet. ^ , 

It is surrounded by a ditch 15 feet deep, 10 yards broad, rivetted with 
masonry on the inner side. The ground on the west, south-TOst, and 
south-east sides of the fort is open for a distance of not less^ than 

yards, but on the east and north-east there is a thick pove oi trees and 

gardens. The ground, however, slopes down on all sides and commands 
everything round it, with one exception, on the north, where a small 
rid<^e of equal height with the fort comes within 150 yards ot the walls. 
Tins is as dangerous a neighbour as can well be, and, as it is very steep and 
there is cover for any number of men behind it, batteries could be placed on 

it in defiance of the fire from the fort. ' , 

The walls are of mud, 15 feet thick and 33 feet high. There are barracks 
for the accommodation of the men of the garrison eonipany in the fort, and 
houses for officers. It also contains a masonry magazine. ^ 

The water-supply is drawn from a well inside the fort, ot exeeiient 


water, and also from the spring 130 yards from its north-east nngle, and 


water, ana aisu tiuiu unc oj/ixidg ~ ~ o t 

the water is good and the supply inexhaustible, but a considerable portion 
of the way to it is commanded by the ridge above-mentioned . ^ ^ ^ 

The fort is always kept provisioned for two months, there being storage 
for 4 000 maunds of grain in it. It was erected, at a cost of Rs. 3,1 0,600, 
from the plans of Lieutenant-Colonel Napier, and under the superintendence 
of Lieutenant Garnett. {Coke, Bmce, Boss, Namier, Garneii, Sim.) 

KOHATPASS— V ■ r V 

A defile and pass in the Afridi hills, between Kobafc and Peshawar, hiom. 
the north side the defile commences at miles south-west Irom 
Port Mackeson. From Aimal Chabutra to the south loot ot the Ivolai 
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IS about 9 miles. The actual entrance is at about |th mile from Aimal_, 
thence at 800 yards^ and f mile to the right of the road, is the villag*e of 
Akhor, and in less than 2^00 yards further the road goes between the main 
ridge and a low detached hill which completely commands the entrance of 
the^ pass; the width on the east of this hill is 440 yards, and on the west 
it is^ not more than 300 feet; there is no road on the west of the hill 
Leaving this narrow, the hills open out to the left, so that in 350 yards 
further there is a space between them of 1,000 yards, of which, however, 
not more than 220 is from the hillock on the right. One furlong further, 
on the right of the road, and under the south end of the hill, there is a tank. 


Proceeding on again for 700 yards the valley opens out to mile in 


width, again closing in gradually to 800 yards m the next 1,400 yards. 

This increases a little further on, but within 350 yards again becomes 
about the same breadth. For the next 3 miles the road goes through 
the valley in a south-east direction, the hills being from 1,000 to 1,200 
yards apart. At this point there is a second tank. Just beyond the tank 
the hills come as close as 400 yards, but again recede to 1,500 in the 
next 3 furlongs. On the left of the road again, under the hill, there 
is another tank ; another 3 i furlongs, and the hills again approach to 
about 900 yards, after which two valleys join at right angles to the pass, 
leaving at a distance of 3 furlongs from the last narrow the villages 
of Zargun^ Kh§l, 1 mile on the right, and that of Kui, 1 J mile on the 
left. Again, in 2| furlongs the narrowest part of the defile is reached, 
about 300 yards, and this continues till the village of Sharaki is 
reached in 1 mile. The road is here completely commanded both from 
the village and the hills on the right. After passing Sharaki for about 3 
furlongs, the valley opens to a breadth varying from 1 mile to 1|- mile; and 
thence in 2 miles the foot of the Kohat Kotal is reached. One and a quarter 
mile from this is the village of Bosti Khel. The summit of the pass is 
600 to 700 feet above the plain, and as the Afridis will not permit any 
attempt to improve the road, the ascent, though not steep or difficult, is at 
present very much obstructed with huge rocks. 

On the crest of the pass are three towers, the centre being held by the 
Bangash tribe, the east by the Jawaki Afridis, and the west by the 
SipShs. From the crest there is a good gun road into Kohst, 4| miles, 
made by Lieutenant Garnett, of the Engineers. Along the whole pass the 
roadway is level, and excellent for wheeled carriages, except on the ascent 
of the Kotal from the north ; here it requires making. In the open spaces 
all along the pass are little patches of cultivation. The hills bounding the 
pass are said by Coke to be of the most impracticable nature, but Sir 
Charles Napier calls them steep, but accessible — an opinion in which I agree. 

The Kohat pass throughout its length lies down the bed of a stream 
which rises below the ridge dividing the Gall Khel Afridis from the 
Bazotis, and runs towards Aimal Chabutra ; it has ordinarily no water in 
it, but during tbe rains it carries off the drainage of the hills. Ravines of 
similar nature join it on the east and west from Kui, Zargun Khel, Spilkai, 
and Akhor. Those on the east led to the Jawaki Afridi country, and 
those on the west to that of the Bazotis and the Basi Khei, Aka Khel 
Afridis. 

There is a great want of water in the pass, There are no springs of any 
description at Akhor ; there are a few wells, but the supply of water is 
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seaiitr and at a very gveat deptli ; there are one or two wells at tlio Ixaek 
of Zargun Khel, between it and the hills. With these exceptions, the only 
dependence for water is to be placed in the snpply in the tanks, of which 
there are many in the pass, bnt they are all liable to dry np in the hot 
weather. It is said there are many springs in the pass known only to Afridis, 
from which they can obtain a supply when the tanlp fail. On the Kohat side 
of the Kotal there are four tanks to catch the rain water, one on the crest 
of the pass, another a little below the crest, two in the amphitheatre at the 
foot of the hills, and there is also a masonry reservoir in the post of Port 

Garnett. xr i i 

The following memorandum on the attack of the Kohat Kotal f3y 

Colonel Vanghan may be here fitly entered : — 

Viewed from the Kohat side, the Kotal and hills to the right and left oi 
it present the appearance of a great amphitheatre, or horse-shoe, of which 
the Kotal itself forms the concave side. The elevation of the Kotal, where 
the road to Peshawar passes over it, is about 1,000 feet above the plain. 

'' The ridge which forms the left of the amphitheatre (viewed froni the 
Kotal side) is at its highest point about the same height as the Kotal 
The ridge which forms the right of the amphitheatre is more lofty. It 
^'terminates towards the Kotal in an elevated bluff peak, 450 feet liigher 
than the Kotal, which it commands within easy matehloek range. 

In the event of our being engaged in hostility with the tribes of the 
''pass (amongst which, for the purposes oi this memorandum, I would 
"include the Orakzai clans of Bazoti, Cstman Kliel, and Plroz Khd), 
" they would probably occupy the Kotal in great force, partly as being trom 
"time immemorial their peculiar battle-field and vantage ground, partly 
"with the idea of cutting the road from Kohat to Peshawar. "What 
"I propose to consider is the best way of attacking a force so posted, 
"whether the object in view is to force the Kohat pass, to occupy the 
"Kotal, or draw off the garrisons of the Kotal towers. 

"It having been observed above that the right ridge ends in an 
"elevated bluff peak which commands the Kotal, the capture of this 
" by an advance of infantry with mountain and perhaps field guns along the 
"right ridge would appear at first sight the most advantageous way of 
"obtaining*^ possession of the Kotal Field guns could, however, only be 
"used on this ridge to a very limited extent, and that only by dismounting 
"them and hauling them to the required points by manual labour. There 
"is moreover a very difficult gap which cuts off the bluff in question 
"from the rest of the ridge, and which, as it is passable only for single 
"men, would effectually stop the progress of the mountain battery. This 
"gap is immediately under the bluff and thoroughly commanded by it; 
"so that an advance by this ridge presents great difficulties, and would 
"be very liable to miscarry. For the above reasons, it would seem desir- 
" able to limit any attempt on this side to a feigned attack, or demonstration 
" merely, and to direct the piincipal effort elsewhere. It will be seen from 
" Captain Salt^s memorandum annexed, that little assistance from mortars 
" could be looked for in an attack by the right ridge. 

"The I’idge which forms the left of the amphitheatre is impracticable 
"for guns of any description. It is easy to reach the Kotal by this^ ridge, 
"but the latter part of the way is commanded by a huge bluff hill forming 
" the western extremity of the Kotal, and the roadway by whidi the t roops 
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VYoukl pass is for some distance bounded on the right by a precipice. This 
route therefore is unsuitable for the principal attack^ but it will be valuable 
for an auxiliary^, and the occupation by infantry of the high peak in 
particular^ in which the actual ridge terminates^ would be necessary to 
cover the flank of a direct attack upon the Kotal. 

A direct attack upon the Kotal is, I think, the one which will be 
adopted with the best prospect of success. The ground over which a 
direct attack would be made may be thus desciibed — from the ridge 
which we call the Kotal, three broad spurs, separated from each other 
by deep ravines, lead down into the plain. The road in present use is 
constructed of the right-hand spur of the three. This spur is almost 
throughout commanded by the high ridge forming the right of the 
amphitheatre otherwise it presents no obstacles to infantry and mountain 
battery guns, and the road itself practicable for guns in draught. The 
is traversed by an old road now in disuse, and, like the right 
spur, is accessible to infantry and mountain battery guns, but not for 
guns in draught. The left spur is more difficulfc. The centre spur is 
the one by which the Kotal will be easiest stormed, and the following 
are the dispositions I should recommend for the attack. Flanking 
columns of infantry would be told off to ascend the ridges forming the 
right and left of the amphitheatre, both to cover the flanks of the main 
column and to distract the attention of the enemy. As soon as these 
flanking columns had made some progress, and were fairly establihsed 
on ^ their respective heights, a column would, under cover of available 
artillery, obtain possession of the tower about half-way up the right 


spur of the three leading from the Kotal. This having been effected. 


of 


the main infantry column and mountain battery would ascend by the 
centre spur and assault the Kotal. This advance would be greatly aided 
by the field guns, which would follow the present road and join the 
infantry column at the tower, on the right spur from which point a 
very effective fire could be brought upon the Kotal. Any mortars or 
heavy guns which might be available could, from a position in rear of the 
main column, fire with effect during the advance upon the crest of the 
Kotal (see Captain Salt^s letter annexed). The success of the attack 
would, of course, depend upon the spirit and determination of the troops, 
but I believe that the disposition and arrangements i>roposed above are 
those best suited to overcome the unquestionable difficulties of the 
opm'ation in view. 

Kohat,"^ supplemented as I presume it 
would be, by the Bangash and other 
levies, would, I consider, be strong enough 
^Ho undertake the above operatioh wiffi 
every prospect of success, especially as, 
should the contiDgency arise to make 
such an operation necessary, it is to he 
supposed the attention o£ the pass tribes would be more or less dis- 
tracted by the movements of the troops. ' 

The memorandum of Captain Salt, alluded to, is as follows : — 

^From the experimental practice which was carried on with 18-incli 
and 15|-incli mortars on the 2nd April last, it appears that for any ranges 
and elevation in excess of 700 yards and 600 feet respectively the 
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5 i-inch mortar would not be' foimd efFective^ at and under tliat distance 
and elevation it would be found useful in the attack of fortified and 
other positions. For any proposed attack on the Kotal of the PesShwar ■ 
^^road, I consider the 5|-ineh mortar to be useless. The 8-iiich mortar , 
was found, however, to range well up, and a battery of that description 
could bring a fire of great precision and elect upon the Kotal, and also 
on positions of much greater altitude. The estimated ran,ge and 
elevation at the experimental practice were 1,800 yards and 1,000 feet 
^'respectively, and with reference to. the natural .features .of the ridge , 

'' over which the road runs, it is evident that a battery of mortars firing - 
'' from below would render the position, untenable, the desce.nt on the 
northern side being abrupt and precipitous. It would, however, be more 
diflSeult for an enemy from the heights to the eastward of the pass, on 
account of the greater distance and elevation, and also from these hills 
affording better cover, while the ground at the foot of them affords 
fewer available positions for the mortars. It would be necessary in an 
attack upon these eastw^ard ranges to place the mortars considerably' 

“ nearer to their foot than was the .case at the experimental practice,; 
because, although a much greater altitude may be obtained from the 
fire of the 8-inch mortars than would be required at the Kotal, yet 
''a greater range will not be concomitant, and I consider that 1,300 
yards must be regarded as the limit/ 

The tribes who hold or have an interest in the Kohat pass are 1 , Bangash ; 

2, Jawlki, Adam Khel Afildls;'.. Bazoti, . Firoz . Kkel, .O’tmSn Khel, 
and Sipali Orakzais; 4, Gall,. Adam. Khel . Afridis ; 5, Akhorwil, Hasn 
Khel, Adam Khel Afrldis. 

The British connection with the Kohat pass commenced immediately 
with the annexation of the Peshawar and Kohi-t districts in 1849, and now, 
in 1873, the difficulties connected with its safe passage still continue. 

I propose therefore, in order to make the nature of these difficulties easily . 
comprehensible, to give a short sketch of our relations with this pass 
from 1849 to the present day. 

Following the example of all former Governors of Peshawar, the British, 
in April 1849, entered into an agreement with the Afrldis of the Gali Khel, 
by which the latter agreed to keep open the communication of the pass in 
consideration of an annual payment of Rs. 5,700, of %vhich Rs. 3,000 
were to be paid to the Maliks, and the balance for tbe entertainment of 
guards, to be distributed along tbe pass. This arrangement was effected 
at the end of 1849. 

On 2nd February 1850 a party of sappers employed in constructing 
a road from Kohat to the crest of the Kotal, in British territory, were 
surprised by a party of Afridis. The assailed had not even time to arm 
themselves. The assailants are said to have numbered more than a 
thousand ; 1 2 of the sappers were killed and 6 wounded. 

The matter was at once reported to the Board and the Brigadier at 
Peshawar, and the departure of two Panjab regiments named for Kobat 
was deferred. 

Colonel Lawrence at first supposed the aggression was no indication 
of any hostile combination among the hill tribes, but merely an effort 
of the clan through whose territory the road was to pass to " prevent our 
labours, and thus purchase forbearance/^ 
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Subsequent infomiation pointed to a coalition between the Afndi tribe 
and the men of Akhor in particular. The instigator and leader was 
reported to be a proscribed freebooter named Daria Khan ; the avowed 
object of aggression was to compel reversion to the rates at which salt 
used to be obtained from the mines of Kohat and vicinity. Colonel 
Lawrence^s own opinion, however, was that the chief cause was the making 
of the Kohat road, inasmuch as its completion would throw open the 
fastnesses of the neighbouring tribes, and make them accessible to regu- 
lar troops. 

It was even rumoured that Sirdar Gholam Haidar Khan, Barakzai, then at 
Jalalabad with 500 sowars, apprehensive of a forward movement on our part, 
because of the Commander-in -Chief, Sir Charles Napier^s presence at Pesha- 
war, was in consultation with the Khaibar chiefs with a view to a general 
rising of the tribes. 

The Board, on receiving copies of the letter addressed by Colonel Lawrence 
to the Brigadier, replied, discountenancing any aggressive movement without 
previous instructions, and suggesting precautions against future attacks. 

Meanwhile the Comraander-in-Chief had arrived in Peshawar, and on the 
7th February 1850 issued orders for an advance through the Kohat pass. 

The object of this expedition was two-fold; first, to strengthen Kohat; 
and, secondly, to punish the oflPending tribes. 

^ ^ The force detailed for this duty is named 

1 troop of horse artillery with sepa- . j i 

rate elepLnt transport. the margin, and was placed under the 

25| -inch mortars, carried on 1 ele- command of Brigadier Sir Colin Campbell, 

who marched to carry out liis orders on the 

2 „ 98th „ On the 10th the force entered the pass, 

2Srd Native Infantry (Commander- and Sir Charles Napier, who accompanied the 

“fBeglmlut Native Infantry. force, was met by some deputies from the 

15th Irregular Cavalry. Village 01 Akhor, who endeavoured to ex- 

Tnfantrv i?P<TtTYipnt culpatc thcmselves, but Lieutenant Colonel 

„ CavaS T ! "pit' Lawrence being assured that his information 

was correct as to what villages had formed 
the force that massacred our detachment, and that this was one of those 
villages. Sir Charles^ answer to the deputies was that their people must give 
themselves and their arms up to him. Sir Charles gave them an hour to 
consider what answer they would give to his summons to surrender them- 
selves. At the end of the hour they returned and said that their companions 
would not listen to them, and the Commander-in-Chief therefore ordered 
Sir C. Campbell to crown the heights round the village, but not to fire 
unless fired upon. Pour companies of the 1st Panjab Infantry, under 
Captain Coke, were sent to crown the heights mentioned above, while 
Colonel Lawrence, at the head of a large body of armed villagers from the 
plains, ascended from another point in the same direction. The enemy 
were speedily dislodged, and driven through the village over the heights 
in rear. Two guns of the troop of Horse Artillery, under Lieutenant 
Colonel Fordyce, assisted in this operation, and mainly contributed to its 
success. ' , ^ ^ ^ ' 

The village was burnt under the orders of the civil authority. 

The obstruction to the entrance of the defile being thus removed, the 
column moved forward towards Zargun Khel, leaving at the head of the 


1st Infantry Regiment. 
„ Cavalry „ 
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| j)nss a liirg'e number of armed villagers wlio had aecoiii pained Colonel 
Lawrence and the 15th Irregular Cavalry under Major Mslier. 

On nearing Zargnn Khel, the enemy were found posted on the heights 
above this village, as at Akhor, and were driven thence by detachments of 
I the 60th and 98th Regiments, assisted by the troop of Horse Artillery, 

I and the village was immediately burnt under the directions of the civil 

; authority, 

■||| On encamping for the evening in the valley, which in this part is within 

l| fire from the heights on either side, the enemy crowned the hills and kept 

; i| lip a desultory fire on the camp immediately below them, ' killing and 

%vounding several of the force ; two companies of the 31st Native Infantry 
I under Captain Hampton, and a company of Captain Cokers regiment 

■" ^ ascending on either side, immediately cleared the heights and held them 

for the night. 

^j? .1 Previous to the column moving forward on the morning of the lltli, 

[{ a detachment, consisting of two guns on elephants, the Grenadier Company 

IP [' of the 61st Regiment, and three companies of Captain Cokers i^egiment, 

||' the whole ^under the command of Colonel Pordyce, proceeded to the 

I' ; village of Kuf, which he caused to be burnt. Resistaiiee similar to that 

I' ; • experienced at the two other villages was met with here. On the return 

’ I i of this detachment, the column resumed its march through the pass, 

I | . which after leaving Zargun Khgl becomes extremely narrow and difficult, 

I j ; ; being commanded by the heights which immediately overlook it, and to 

1 ' i which the enemy were in occupation. To enable the column to proceed, 

!' it became necessary to dislodge the enemy from this position, and to 

effect this a detachment of three companies of Captain Cokers regiment 
: ascended the heights on the left, whilst a detachment of the 60th Rifles, 

. ppported by one of the 98th, crowned the steeps on the right, dislodg- 

5; . ; ing the enemy as the column moved on towards the village of Sharakl, 

which experienced a similar fate with the others. 

Meanwhile the rear-guard, composed of the 23rd Native Infantry and 
two Horse Artillery guns^ under Major Platt, met with considerable amioy- 
anee from large bodies of the enemy, who pressed heavily on his rear and 
flanks, occupying each height as soon as vacated by his rear and flanking 
parties, until he reached the village of SharakT. 

The force encamped inside of the pass leading into the valley of KohHt, 
which was held by some irregular troops under the orders of Lieutenant 
Pollock. On the afternoon of this day the 1st Panjab Cavalry continued 
its march to Kohat. 

The heights overlooking the front of the camp were occupied by a 
company of the 23rd Native Infantry, which immediately after dark was 
attacked by a party of the enemy, who were driven off before the arrival 
of the inlying picket of this regiment, who were sent to reinforce this 
company when the firing was first heard. 

About 8 o^eloek on the following morning, two companies of the 31st 
Native Infantry, who, under Captain Dunmore of that regiment, had held 
the heights overlooking the rear of the camp, and who had remained 
unmolested during the night, no sign of the enemy being visible, were 
ordered down for the purpose of enabling the men to procure water and 
regular food, it being the third day they had not cooked. As this order 
was being conveyed to Captain Duiimore, a party of 20 men of the Slst 
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Native Iixfantry was detaclied under a native officer^ with particular io« 
structions to ascend the heights in a direction pointed out to him^ as more 
easy of access, and to hold the position during the temporary absence of 
the two companies. 

The native officer, instead of obeying his orders, proceeded direct upon 
Captain Dunmore^s detachment, which at this time was in the act of de- 
scending the steepest part of the hill by alternate companies, when the 
rearmost company under Ensign Sittwell, which was still some distance 
up the steep, as well as the native officer's party, who had just reached 
him, were suddenly attacked by a body of the enemy, who opened a very 
severe fire and rolled down huge stones upon them. Ensign Sittwell, 
together with several of his men, were struck down and wounded by the first 
discharge, and so sudden and impetuous was the attack of the mountaineers, 
in which Ensign Sittwell lost his life, that it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty the brave sepoys of bis regiment succeeded in rescuing his body. 

The retreat of this party was covered by a Horse Artillery gun, which 
prevented the enemy following up their first attack. 

Simultaneous with this affair, the picket of the 23rd Native Infantry 
was attacked, to reinforce which a company of the same regiment was 
immediately sent under Lieutenant Hilliard. This officer ascended the 
heights, and in the act of driving off the enemy was severely wounded. 

The flank companies of the 98th Eegiment, 2 companies of the 31st i 

Native Infantry, 2 companies of Captain Cokers regiment, with 2 Horse i 

Artillery guns, the whole under the command of Major Haythorne, 98th i 

Regiment, were now detached to cover a party employed in burning the 
three villages of Bosti Khel ; the enemy offered similar resistance as on the j 

previous occasions, but the duty was effected without a single casualty. 

On the morning of the 13th the force was put in motion to return to 
Peshawar, the baggage being in the centre of the column, and every 
precaution taken for its protection as in the advance. 

Captain Cokers regiment remained on the ground some time after the 
force was in motion, when they proceeded to Kohat without molestation. 

The column commenced its march about 7 a. m. ; on the advanced 
guard nearing Sharaki, the enemy opened fire from the neighbouring 
heights, and from this point, until the rear-guard had reached the immediate 
vicinity of Akhor, nearly the whole length of the defile, these mountaineers 
contested the ground, opposing the force in front, and hanging incessantly 
on its flanks and rear during the whole passage with greater perseverance 
than they had manifested in our advance,- notwithstanding which not a ) 

single beast of burden or article of baggage was lost during the whole 
course of these operations. ? 

The operations being thus concluded, Sir Colin Campbell reported on the 
services of the officers under his command in the following terms ; — His : 

Excellency the Commander-in-Chief was himself an eye-witness of the | 

admirable steadiness and conduct of the force engaged in this service, and - 

of the zeal and ability displayed by Lieutenant Colonel Bradshaw, of the \ 

60th Rifles, in charge of the advanced guard, both in the advance to and | 

"‘^return from Kohat; by Lieutenant Colonel Fordyce, commanding the Ar- \ 

tillery, who rendered the column most essential service by the able hand- \ 

ling and admira])l 0 practice of his guns ; as well as by Lieutenant Colonel J 

Corfield, 31st Native Infantry, who commanded the rear-guard on the \ 
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“return of the colnniii, and Major Piatt, £Srcl Native infantry, who eom- 

“ manded it on its advance. . i t • 

“ The conduct of Captain Coke and the brave reginrent under his eom- 
“ mand cannot he too highly spoken of, eliciting, as it did, the admiration 

“ The force is much indebted to Captain Simpson, the_ Assistant Commis- 
CaptainStnples, 7th Light Cavalry. “■ sary General, for Ins able departmental 
„ Yoang „ “ arrangements, as well as to tne exeitions 

Ensign Muvrav, 70th Eegiment « officers named in the margin, 

ES'’VS?Vlst Eegiment “ employed in assisting to keep the baggage 
Native Infantrj'. “ in compact Order. 

"Lieutenant Norman, 31st Regiment Native Infantry, acting Major ot 
“ Brigade, made himself conspicuous bj' his zeal and activity during this 
“ service, and for his exertion in bringing in the wounded ^ hnsign 
“ Sittwell’s party. I beg to recommend him to the notice ot His Lxeelleney 

" the Commander-in-Chie£. _ r\ ^ \ • i 

“ 1 beg also to express my obligations to Lieutenant Baton, Deputy Assist- 
“ ant Quarter Master General, and to Lieutenant leyfcon, 9Stli Regiment, 

» who acted as my Aide-de-Camp, for the hearty and willing assistance they 

“^*^\ave had the greatest pleasure in being associated with Colonel 
“ Lawrence, the Deputy Commissioner, on this service, to whom is due mj 
" warmest acknowledgments for the cordial and obliging re^iness which he 
" evinced at all times to render assistance to myself and the troops when- 

The^oss in these operations was 1 
officer, 3 non-commissioned officers, 15 rank and file killed, and 
(Lieutenant Hilliard), 1 native officer, 4 non-commissioned officers, and 68 

^^In the civil report of the operations, it is noteworthy^ that the militia em- 
ployed on this occasion behaved very badly, as the following extracts show 
^ " Thrmilitia was of little or no assistance.” “ Another unavailing effort 
" was made to induce the militia to attack.” These remarks, however, do 
not apply to the detachment under Fateh Khan, regarding whom Colonel 

^‘"'^ATemSkabfe' incident of this movement was the conspicuous gallantry 
" of a small hand of Khaibaris of the Malikdin Khel under Siibadar Fatdi 
Kban ; this party was ever foremost^, Fateh Khan and his standard-beaiei 
“ leading the van. In recognition of this conduct the Commander-in-Chief 
" directed that Fateh Khan and his standard-bearer should be mounted on an 
" elephant and precede the column into Peshawar ; and the same eyenuig an 
" appropriate reward was conferred in full durbar on these two distinguished 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief then issued the following oidei . 

Head (Quarters Camp, Peshawar,^ Febniarg 18o0. 

" The Afrldl tribe, inhabiting the mountain range which separates Fesnawar 
“ from Kohat, received certain sums of money from our Government to pio- 
" tect the communications between the ahove-mentioiied towns. ns ea o 
"doing so, they, on the 2nd instant, assembled in great numbers, tell by sur- 
" prise on a detachment of sappers and miners peacefully employed in lepaii- 

"fno- the road over the pass at Kohat, and massacred the unoffending soldiers. 
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Such, treaclieroixs and sanguinary conduct required chastisement;, and it 
ralso became necessary to reinforce the post of Kohat^ which by the insiir« 
Erection of these Afridi tribes was cut off and placed in danger. 

^^ The Conimander-in-Chief therefore naarched to reinforce Kohat 
' punish the Afrldl tribe^ which objects have been effected by Sir Colin 
' Campbell commanding the troops^ and by Lieutenant Colonel Law 
^ commanding the civil force. The able manner in which both these officers 
' made their respective arrangements demands this public expression of the 
' Commander-in-Chief s approbation. 

The admirable practice made by the Artillery in dislodging the enemy 
^ from the heights does much credit to Lieutenant Colonel Pordyee and 
■ those under his orders. Lieutenant Colonel Bradshaw commanded the 
' advanced guard, both in going to and returning from Kohgb^ and that ex- 
^ cellent officer exhibited as thorough a knowledge of his duties as he did 
' when he commanded the force in the Lunkhor valley. Lieutenant 
^ Colonel Corfield in returning, and Major Platt in advancing, to Kohat, 
^commanded the rear guards, distinguished themselves by the cool judg- 
ement and skill with which they repulsed the attacks of an active enemy. 

ee In short, the officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates composing 
e this moveable column did their work admirably. 

ee The fighting and labor fell upon those who had to scale the precipices, to 
e secure the camp, and (when marching) to protect the front, flanks, and rear 
^ of the column, while passing twice through a dangerous defile of 13 miles 
4n length, under a constant fire from matchlockmen. 

" The personal activity and intrepid conduct of those whose good fortune 
^ gave them the opportunity of thus distinguishing themselves in sight of 
rtheir companions ill arms excited the admiration of the Commander-in- 
^ Chief, and added one more proof to those on record that wild and imdis- 
^ ciplined mountaineers have but little chance of success when opposed to 
^ disciplined battalions. It is said that, in making this march to Kohat, 
^Ranjit Sing lost a thousand men; the Commander-in-Chief does not know 
^ whether this story is correct or not, but Brigadier Sir Colin Campbell has 
^ lost but twenty, nor was there one bit of baggage taken by our enemies, 
^ though they are renowned for being the most daring and dexterous plunderers 
' in the world ! It is right that young military men should notice these facts, 
^ because they teach practically the vast power of discipline against which 
mountains and plains and rivers and jungles all cease to be insuperable 
^ obstacles. 

The Commander- in-Ghief cannot close this order without expressing 
^deep sorrow for the gallant men who have fallen. No soldier ever died 
‘the field of battle more gloriously than young Sittwell of the 31st Native 
'Infantry, and the self-devoted soldiers, Havildar Golab Ditchit, Naik 
'Maddoo Sing, and Sepoys Meerween, Opadiah, and Dinbund Panday, who 
' fell in trying to save the wounded officer, although this heroic young man 
' called upon them to leave him and save themselves, which they refused to 
'do, and died with him. Europeans and natives must alike feel proud of 
' these noble men ! 

" The brave Lieutenant Hilliard, of the 23rd Native Infantry, and his small 
'hand equally sustained the honor of the Indian army, and though this 
' valiant officer's wound is severe, there is reason to hope that he and the 
' rest of the wounded will in time be restored to their duties. 
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. /‘'As Captain Coke aiid tlie 1st' Paiyiib RegTrneiit of Infantry sustained 
brunt of this s.kirmisliingj the Commander-iii-Cliief thinks it due to 
this admirable young corps and its exeelloiit luacler to sa}' that their 
conduct called forth the applause of' the whole eolunio/^ 

The Sup,reme GoYernment^ on receipt of the dispatch containing the fore- 
going details, conveyed thanks to the officers coneenied. In their opi.nion, 
'the lawless and predator j character of this tribe was sufficient to aecoiiiit 
for such attacks whenever they might . take place ; at the .same ■ time a 
report mms 'required ■' on the alleged; cause, 'the .regulations, of the salt 
mi'iies, and a disapproval was 'recorded of' a.ny' measure ealeiilated to give the 
., 'tribes' cause for diseontentv '■ 

The .Board' of Administratioii availed themselves of this opportunity of 
en.iin€iati:ng the principles whereby officers were to Ije guided on similar occa- 
sions. In the event of ' any local, outbreak' oi' internal disturbance, prompt , 
and . severe measures' w^ere to be take.n for its'supression. In ease, however, 
of any external hostility or ' incursions by, border tribes, or their co-operatioii 
.with local rebellion,' no agg.ressive movement bevoncl the frontier was to be 
.made without the previous sanction of the Board or of Government. 

.. The chief causes of this outrage, says Mr. Temple, at that time Secretary 
to the Panjab' Government, were probably the innate ferocity of the''Afrid.''is, 
the.ir distrust' of a civilized Government, and the machinations of "a 'noted 
" freebooter, who had, previously to annexation, forfeited, for his crimes, an 
estate in the Peshawar district, and who liopedj, by disturbing the passage 
of the defile, to induce the British to conclude terms with him. But other 
causes were at the time attributed. It was by some supposed that the in- 
creased taxation of salt, the construction of a road through the pass, and the 
non-receipt of the stipulated allowances by the Afridls were circumstances of 
provocation. But each of the three points admits of explanation. In the 
first place, the British tax on Trans-Indus salt did not injuriously affect the 
Afiudls. The duty leviable at the mines was indeed higher than the former 
taxes, hut this was the only duty ; while town and transit market duties, 
to which the salt had been previously liable, were remitted.^ The aggre- 
gate of the three kinds of previous taxes exceeded the single duty of 
the British, at least two-fold in all cases, aud even four-fold in some cases. 
But the rate of duty, while it might affect the western tribes or the con- 
sumers of the plains in PeshSwar or elsewffiere, would not injure the 
Afrklis, who are great carriers, and not great consumers. If the price 
of salt were high, the consumer might suffer, but the carrier would 
realize bis full dues. Moreover, experience shows that when the price of 
Trans-Indus salt is increased, the profits of the carrier rise to a still greater 
degree. This fact has been repeatedly admitted by tlie Afridis them- 
selves at conferences ; so that some have thought that, if the present duties 
were to be enhanced, the Africlls at least would be actual gainers. But 
the duties have never been raised from the rate originally fixed (2, 3, and 
4 annas per maund) ; while in the Panjab the duty amounts to Rs. 2 
per maund, and has always been cheerfully paid. Furthermore, if the 
duties had been vexatious to the Afridis, which they were not, still they 
had not come into operation when the party of sappers and miners w^ere 
murdered. The temporary closing of the mines pending' inquiry miglit 
perhaps have created some mistrust, but they had been re-opened just 
before the outrage took place. As for the road, no such work was being 
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earned on within ^ nor through any part of the pass. The 

unfortunate sappers were working within our territory^ near Kohat/ ata 
place where a regular road has been since constructed. As for the allow- 
ances being paid, not to the Afridis, but to another party, who failed to 
pass it on to the proper recipients, the British Officer at Kohat deposed 
that the money was disbursed to the Afridi Maliks in his own presence. 

Soon after hostilities commenced afresh on the 29th April 1850, a ‘‘jirgaf 
assembled among the billmen, who determined to capture the tower 
on the summit of the Kohat pass. 

Next day a large body assembled to accomplish this object. Captain 
Coke marched out at the head of his corps with guns for the relief of the 
gapison. A company was eventually thrown into the tower, the casualties 
being 11 killed and 14 wounded, — ^total 25. 

^ On the 1st March 1850 the hill men again assembled in force, and occu- 
pied themselves in destroying the road ; they withdrew during the night, 
and supplies and ammunition were sent to the" besieged. 

On the 2nd March the demonstration continued; and an effort to negotiate 
peace proved futile, owing to the arrival of Daria Khan with 800 men from 
Tira. 

On the 3rd March, the tower having been so closely invested as to cut 
off all communication, it was deemed by Captain Coke imperative that 
a forward movement should be made for its relief; accordingly 450 men 
moved out, with 500 Kohat volunteers, and after a parley of two hours the 
hillmen were induced to permit the withdrawal of the guard from the tower. 
The AfridJs soon returned and destroyed the deserted post, and the same 
evening dispersed to their homes. The force returned to Kohat. The 
services of Shahzada Jambor were favorably noticed by Captain Coke on this 
occasion. 

The Deputy Commissioner in Peshawar, in communicating the re-comraenee- 
ment of hostilities to the Brigadier, remarked : — That it is desirable, if pos- 

sible, in tbe next expedition against these rebels, to destroy more effectually 
^Hheir villages and blow up their many towers, as also to burn their crops/^ 
The construction of martello towers in the pass was at the same time re- 
commended ; also the storing of grain at Peshawar for emergent occasions. 

The Board of Administration now addressed the Adjutant Genei*al, send- 
ing at the same time a statement of the force available for any expedition 
that might be determined on ; and in their report to Government representing 
the necessity for the exemplary piiuishment of the Afridis. 

The Commander-in-Chief differed from the local officers as regards that 
necessity. In his opinion, the destruction of villages and the burning of 
crops would simply tend to exasperate the tribes, while the cost of an exten- 
sive system of warfare would produce loss in life and money incommensurate 
with any possible result. The only possible plan that struck him was a 
treaty with the Afridis, having foiv its the keeping up of the Kohat 

road in consideration of a peeuniary allowance. 

The decision of this difference was referred by the Board to the Supreme 
Government. They rejected the notion of any ti*eaty before actual subjec- 
tion of the Afridis, and in support of their policy quoted the ease of Sangao 
and Pall in Baizai.' 

The Supreme Government objected to the immediate employment of 
force. They agreed with the Board as to tbe necessity of sometimes adopting 
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meamvQS in dealing witk barbarous tribes wbieh wotiH be considered 
cruel and unjustifiable between cmlized nations, yet tliey were reluctant 
to give tlieir consent to any expedition having for its object the destruc- 
tion of crops or villages, unless the conduct of the tribes proved such as 
to leave no option. Conciliatory measures were therefore recommended. 

Not long after the attach on the tower just described, the 1st Panjab 
Cavalry marched to Peshawar without molestation.. Hostilities were expected, 
particularly as DurSnls had arrived in the pass from Gholiiii Haidar 
Khan with the intention of continuing the hostilities commenced by the 
Afridis. 

About the middle of April the chief maliks of the Adam Khel waited 
on the Deputy Commissioner of Peshawar suing for terms. The Supreme 
Government proposed an armistice on the following conditions j— 

ist , — The maliks engage to keep the pass open at all times, safe and 
free. 

29uI — The maliks to receive the same allowance as in 1849, and to be 
admitted to the same terms in respect to salt as other tribes. 

^rd , — For the fulfilment of these conditions, hostages to he taken. 

The above terms were to be offered to the repentant maliks at Peshawar. 
If accepted, hostages were to be taken and arrangements for payment of 
-allowances made ; if rejected, three days^ grace was to be allowed to the tribe 
to betake themselves to their fastnesses, after which all intercourse with 
British subjects was to be prohibited on pain of imprisonment. 

On the 6th June 1850, all the assembled maliks of Akhor, Zarguii Khel, 
■and Sharaki accepted the conditions and promised hostages. 

But it soon became obvious that the body of the tribes represented by 
these maliks was not prepared for submission. On the 9th June a Subada'r 
returning from Kohat was plundered. The dak papers were torn up, and 
the carrier beaten, and an intended attack on the Assistant Commissioner of 
Kohat was reported. 

Orders were now issued both at Peshawar and Kohat for shutting out the 
offending tribes and seizing such as happened to be in British territory. 
This was followed by numerous seizures, some of women, which gave 
particular anxiety to the tribes. 

About this time the Jawaki tribe offered to open a road through the Bori 
and Jamu passes, and to carry the d4k regularly. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner recommended this offer for the favorable consideration of the Board; 
(1) because of the then hopelessness of keeping the pass open; and (E) 
because its acceptance would create a rupture among the tribes. The Board 
endorsed the project. At first, the Supreme Government replied that 
as the KhQshBlgarh route was open, it was unadvisable to thrust travellers 
through a new pass, of which they knew nothing, and to the safe conduct 
of elans of doubtful fidelity. Subsequently, however, the new pass was 
approved of, and an agreement come to with the tribes. 

As regards the renewal of hostilities, Government prohibited any exten- 
sive aggressive movement till after the rains, considering it safer to await 
the result of the blockade already established. 

The infraction of the agreement was followed by an incursion into British 
territory and the plunder of the village of Jani-ki-garhi on the niglit of the 

E6th July. Theassailantsbelongedto the villages of Zargun, Khel, Sharaki, 

and Bosti Khel, and numbered about 400. 
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On the 18th September, the Deputy Commissioner, Peshawar, brought to 
the notice of the Board that the Afrxdi tribe had again sued for terms, offer- 
ing the headmen of the new pass as the security. He pointed out the ad- 
visability of entering into a treaty, as there was every reason to believe the 
present submission sincere. He also drew attention to the great importance of 
maintaining permanent possession of the Kohat salt mines and to the advan- 
tages to be gained by having strong outposts at these points ; for an exclusion, 
for six months, of any tribe habitually frequenting the mines must reduce 
them to submission or starvation. 

The Boai’d, in forwarding a copy of the above to Government, recom- 
mended a treaty with the Afridis, and though concurring in the nee^sity for 
posts at the salt mines, deferred sanctioning them until the sites had been 
inspected and reported on by some officer of mature experience. Willino- 
to treat the Afridis considerately, the British Government consented to 
renew their old allowances on condition of their being responsible for the 
security of the pass. In order to strengthen the arrangement, Rahmat 
Khan, a chief of the neighbouring Orakzais, was admitted to a share of 
the responsibility, and was granted a personal allowance of Rs. 2,000 per 
annum and Rs. 6,000 as the pay of a mounted guard to be maintained on 
the crest of the ridge near Kohat. As then (November 1850) revised the 
payments aggregated Rs. 13,700 per annum. ^ 

From this time till 1853, the pass remained open, occasional robberies 
excepted, but the Afridis regarded the share which Rahmat Khan had in 

the pass arrangements with extreme jealousy, and the ill-feelings thus raised 
culminated in October of that year, when they attacked Rahmat Khairis 
post on the Kotal, in which there were only 20 (instead of the stipulated 
100) men, and seized it. The pass was then closed, postal communication 
stopped, and British officers were fired upon by the Afridis. 

TheChief Commissioner soon after this, in November 1853, arrived at Pgsha- 
war, and directed Captain James, the Deputy Commissioner, to arran»'e for the 
attendance of the Maliks of the Kohat pass. These men accordingly came 
in, and had a long conference with the Chief Commissioner, during which 
Major Edwardes, the Commissioner, Captain James, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Peshawar, and Captain Coke, the officer in charge of Kohat, were 
present. 

Previous to this conference, the Chief Commissioner had held frequent 
communications with the officers above named on the important question of 
the management of the Kohat pass, and explained fully to them the desire of 
the Most Noble the Governor General in Council that we should arrange 
matters, as far as possible for the present, to prevent the necessity of an 
immediate recourse to hostilities. 

There were four modes of arranging for the re-opening of the Kohat 
pass, which appeared feasible— 1st, to restore matters to the old status 
viz., to give Rahmat Khan Orakzai Rs. 13,700 per annum for himself 
and the Afridis, making them responsible as formerly for the security 
of the pass; 2nd, to give the Afridis for the pass (but only on their 
own share of _ the old allowances, viz.,) Rs. 5,700; 3rd, to divide the 
pass into sections, making separate arrangements with the heads of those 
tribes who held each portion ; and 4th, to hold the Kotal or summit 
of the pass ourselves and make an arrangement with the Afridis for the 
remainder. 
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To tlie first plan, all our oflieers'were opposed. Tliey felt that tlie Afrklls 
were opposed to fortlier coniieetion with Ralimat Khan^ wdio had proved his 
iiicapaeitj’' to conciliate and control tlieiii. The second . plan was that to 
which Captain James inclined as most aeceptahle to the Afridis themselves; 
the third was the proposition of Captain Coke ; and the lastj, that of Colonel . 
jrackeson^ the late Commissioner of Peshawar, to which the Chief Comniis-. 
sioner himself inclined. This last was eventually given up, not simply 
because it entailed eonsideraUe expense but because it did not appear 
probable that any reasonable number of ^ the undisciplined Irregulars un- 
connected with the tribes in the vicinity of the pass could hold the Kotal. 

The discussion was therefore narrowed to the second and third plans, and, 
though Captain James still inclined to his former views, it was agreed that 
the one of making separate arrangements promised the best security and 
the greatest permanence. Our officers were unanimously of opinion that it 
was out of the question giving the x^fridis a rupee in excess of their former 
emoluments. Rahmat Khan was their own selection. He may have 
treated them ill, but it would not do to allow them to benefit by their own 
wrongful acts. They had repeatedly broken this eiigagernent and shut the 
pass. They had even, when enjoying our allowances, permitted travellers to 
be murdered and robbed close to their villages, which oliered a refuge to the 
outlaws and ruffians of our districts from whence they sallied out to plunder. 
The Afridls had finally crowned a series of misdeeds by attacking the posts 
of their chosen leader and expelling his men. 

The following therefore were the propositions which it was decided should be 
offered to the Afridis 1st, that the whole crest of the Kotal and the side of 
the hill towards Kohar down to Captain Cokers first choki at the Kohat 
entrance of the pass should be made over to the Bangash tribe, who, out of their 
allowances, would satisfy and be responsible for the good conduct of the 
Bazotls, tJtman Khels, FirozKhel and other minor tribes, and that the allow- 
ance for this duty should be Rs. 7,700 per annum; Snd, that from below the 
Kotal or the Peshawar side down to Aldior and the Basi Khel boundary 
should be made over to the Afridis on Rs. 5,400 per annum; Srd, with 
the Basi Khel Afridis an arrangement should be made for the rest of 
the road (being the broken ground outside the pass on the Pesliiwar side) 
for Rs. 600. 

A conference then took place on the 5th November with the second party, 
the Gall or Hasan Khel Afridis, who, with lialimat Klilii Orakzai, had 
hitherto engaged for the whole pass. 

The Chief Commissioner on this occasion carefiilly recapitulated the past 
history of our engagement, showing how great had been their perfidy, ingrati- 
tude and inconstancy. They replied, that they were prepared to be faithful 
to their promises for the future; that, in fact, they had never broken them, 
but that Rahmat Khan had defrauded them ; and that, for the future, they 
wished to have no chief over them. 

The Chief Commissioner then told them the arrangements which he pro- 
mised; by which they would be responsible for that portion of the pass 
which goes through the lands of their own tribes. This they refused, saying 
they would alone engage for the whole pass and take all the allowances, and 
added that rather than not have the whole line to themselves, they would 
accept the responsibility on their former share of the allowances, rij., 
Rs. 5,700, 



At that moment, there was much excitement among the Afrldis and 
struck the Chief Commissioner that this offer was mei’ely an exaggerated mode 
of expressing their great repugnance to allow any other tribe or party to 
share in the charge of the pass. Moreo?er^ he wished to avoids if possible^ 
making over the whole management to them. He therefore took no notice 
of^ the offer at that time, but bore it in mind as an arrangement which it 
might become necessary to discuss if the more deshabie proposition was 
finally negatived. 

The Afridis positively refusing our terms, the Chief Commissioner 
broke up the conference, and desired them to withdraw and consider over 
the proposition quietly among themselves, and return in a couple of hours 
with their final resolve. ^ Half an hour afterwards he was told that they 
had left Peshawar for their homes. 

On hearing this, though the Chief Commissioner felt that no 
could be placed in these Afridis, though he did not believe that they would 
accept the engagement, or that if they did they would adhere to it, still 
he was sorry that the Maliks bad left Peshawar while a prospect of an 
arrangement existed. He therefore sent after them on the plea that 
final answer should be formally given. On their return he requested Cap- 
tain James, whom they considered most friendly disposed towards them, to 
ascertain their wishes ; that officer, after upbraiding them for going away in 
so unceremonious a fashion, said he would endeavour to mediate and obtain 
for them the engagement they had desired, responsibility for the whole 
pass on the allowance of Rs. 5,700 per annum. 

This might be thought so far a concession, that it gave up to the charge 
of the Afridis the Kotal which we had hitherto held at our own disposal, 
and which they had never occupied. But, on the other hand, it was a 
punishment, inasmuch as it doubled their responsibility without increasing 
their allowance. The Chief Commissioner therefore felt that, as a whole, 
it was no sacrifice of dignity. The question was, whether, having accepted 
the terms, they would have adhered to their engagement. 

But the Afridis refused Captain James^ offer, saying that nothing but the 
full allowance would satisfy them, thus proviug that their first offer was 
not sincere. On this they I'eceived their dismissal and set off for the pass. 
They had not, however, reached the pass before they again desired to 
negotiate, and sent in a message by one of our police sowars who had 
followed them to see them safe out of the valley, proposing to return next 
day and endeavour to effect an arrangement. 

This the Chief Commissioner refused, for even Captain James considered 
it nnadvisable. The fact is, that had the Afridis accepted the terms, there 
was not the slightest security that they would fulfil them. No tribe 
party would go bail for them, and they could give no pledges of any real 
value for their sincerity. The system among hill tribes of giving hostagesis 
little check on them when dealing with us, for they know that we shall 
not oppress their people. Under native rule the hostages of a tribe, 
grossly infringed a treaty would be put to death or at least mutilated. 

It may, perhaps, he asked why the Afridis of the pass were anxious to 
enter into engagements which they would not maintain. The reply is, that 
since the closing of the pass, a number of their tribe had been arrested at 
Kohat, whom they were anxious to see released : several had been seized after 
a fight with a party of Captain Cokers corps. Again, this was the height 
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of tlie salt season ; the closing of the pass at this time to them was a 
o-reat hlow^ for it stopped their carrying trade. If, therefore, we were to 
force the Afridis into terms, which, however distasteful to them, they would 
have great difficulty in breaking, this was the best time for effecting our 
object. 

By the old arrangement Rahmat Khan Orakzai: got Rs. 8,000 per annum, 
Rs. *2,000 as his personal allowance, and Rs. 6,000 for the pay of 100 men 
to hold the kotal. He appears to have kept up 20 men in two small 
posts below the summit on the Kohat side of the hill, spent a few rupees 
among the Maliks of tribes, and appropriated the rest. The Gall and 
Hasan Khel Afrldls received Rs. 5,700, out of which they had to satisfy 
the Basi Khel. 

The latter were at feud with the Afridis of the pass, and from their posi- 
tion outside on the left of the road leading to Peshawar possessed great 
facilities for plundering, of which they never failed to avail themselves. It 
was useless, therefore, including them in any arrangement wdth the Gali 
and Hasan Khel Afridis. 

The very smallest sum which the Gali thieves could pay those of Basi 
Khel was Rs. 300 per annum, and this sum was accordingly deducted from 
the allowances of the former and added to an ecpral sum out of that which 
Rahmat Khan formerly enjoyed. Thus, Rs. 7,700 remained for the Ban- 
gash Pathans. 

It has been remarked that it was the wish of Colonel Mackeson not to 
make over the Kotal to any tribe, whether Afriills or Bangashi, and the Chief 
Commissioner inclined to the same view. He would not, however, as Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Mackeson proposed, place there a body of undisciplined 
Irregulars collected from distant places, as he believed that, with no coyer 
and no water, they could not have held theiiy position. But the Chief 
Commissioner would have preferred that Captain Coke should select men 
of the Bangash, Bazoti, ITtman Khel, Orakzai and other tribes in the 
vicinity of the pass, and place them in charge. Captain Coke, however, 
assured him that the men of these tribes would not enlist for such employ- 

BlGUt. 

The Chief Commissioner then sent Captain Coke back to Kohat, by the 
Mir Kalan route and empowered him to make an arrangement with the 
Ban o-ash tribe of Pathans. If successful, of which that officer entertained 
no doubt, it must place the Afridis entirely at our mercy. Their hills do 
not afford them sufficient subsistence ; they exist mainly by carrying salt 
form the Kohat mines into the Peshawar valley, and thus it would be 
impossible for them to do anything against our consent in the face of the 
Bangash Pathans backed by our troops. Shut out from Kohat, and 
blockaded by a force in front of the pass on the Peshawar side, they might 
emero-e from their defile as individuals to steal and to plunder, as they 

formerly did, when enjoying the bounty of Government. 

On his return to Kohat, Captain Coke, agreeably to orders, assembled 
all the Bangash Maliks, and asked them if they were ready to undertake 
the holding of the Kotal against the Afridis on the allowances granted 
by Government. They almost unanimously agreed to do so, and Captain 
Coke then ordered them to furnish immediately their separate quota of 
men. These, being all ready, on the morning of the 11th moved to^ the 
Kotal, Captain Coke taking with him, as a precaution, a wing of the 
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1st Panjab Infantry, a wing of the 3rd Panjsb Infantry and two guns, 
which he left on the plain at the foot of the hill, and took the Bangash 
np the Kotal, which was gained without an Afridi being seen or a shot 
being fir6d._ 

There being no water of any kind^ it became necessary to make imme- 
diate arrangements for its supply, not only for the use of the men but also 
for building the towers. These arrangements being completed on the morning 
of the 12 th, the party commenced building the towers, repairing the roads, and 
excavating the camp. These works were all in progress, when ahont 10 
o^elock the alarm was given that the Afridis were coming down. They 
pushed boldly up the Kotal from the glen on their own side, and got above 
the Bangashes on the left where they had intrenched themselves with loose 
stone on the summit of a hill. The picket of the Bangash on this hill now 
gave way and ran in on the others, who also took to fright and made a 
sudden rush down the hill ; and before the force from below could support 
the Bangashes, they had evacuated all the strong positions of the hill. 
Having covered their retreat and brought them out into the plain. Captain 
Coke found they were too disheartened to attempt anything again that 
day, and he therefore strengthened the camp at the foot of the Kotal with 
another regiment of Infantry and two more guns, and sent Khoja Mahamad 
KhSn to bring up his Khataks, hoping with the aid of the Bazotls and 
Jawaki Afridis to again push up the hill. Captain Coke was wounded in 
this skirmish, and three of the Bangash Maliks were killed. 

After this an arrangement was entered into by which the Bazotls, Sipahs, 
and Jawaki Afridis agreed to aid the Bangash in the defence of the Kotal, 
and to receive as follows, mz., Bangash, Es. 3,200 ; Bazotls, Rs. 2,000 ; 
JawSkis, Rs. 2,000; and Sipahs, Rs. 500. Seeing this and suffering much 
from the blockade, the Afridis tendered their submission, and offered 
to re-open their part of the pass. This offer was accepted, except that 
they were to receive only Rs. 5,400 instead of the Rs. 5,700 formerly 
given. The remaining Rs. 800 were given from the allowance of the 
Akhor Hasan Khel Afridis to the Basl Khel-Aka Khel- Afridis. This 
last sum was afterward increased to Rs. 600. This arrangement was 
concluded before the end of 1858. The Rs. 5,400 given to the Afridis 
were distributed as follow : — Bor guards furnished by the Akhor Hasan 
Khel Rs. 1,200, for the Chiefs of ditto Rs. 1,050, total Rs. 2,250 ; to 
the villages of Sharakl and Bosti Khel Rs. 950, to Tor Chapar Rs. 950, 
Zargun Khel Rs. 950, total Rs. 2,850. 

At the same time also Rs. 6,000 were paid in cash by the British Gov- 
ernment to those friendly clans who had furnished our troops with supplies. 
From that time the pass remained open, with the exception of one brief 
interval of twenty-six days. This interregnum occurred in June 1854, and 
was occasioned by a feud among the Afridis of the pass, during which 
some robberies were committed. The offenders were some Afridis who, at 
the instigation of a Chief of the village of Bosti Khel, plundered the pass 
and refused to make restitution. Major Coke on this sent the Bangash down 
to burn Bosti Khgl and compel the inhabitants to make good the value of 
the plundered property and pay a fine besides. 

In February 1854 Major Edward es wrote in despair to Government: 

But after all how unsatisfactory is this alternate opening and shutting of 

the pass ; it reduces the road to a perfect uncertainty even for travellers, and, 
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-it were, to eoatiiiue thus^. I tliiiik it would be far^ preferable to^ close ''tbe 
''^^■pass altogether aacido wdtlioat it, ■ A good road through our own territory' ■■ 
would be the best settlement of the Kohst pass/^^ 

The next outrage the Afrldls were guilty of was in February 1855;, when 
the Bus! Khel Afrldis committed a robbery with murder at the Peshawar 
end of the pass^ and followed it up with an attack on the camp of Lieute- 
nant Hamilton^ an Assistant Engineer, at Badabher, 

They were then blockaded, and did not give in until March 1856, 
when they 'were punished, amongst other ways, by the forfeiture of their 
share in the pass allowances. ( Fide Bas! KheL) ^ 

The reason of the Basi Khel having been admitted to a share of the pass 
allowances in the first instance, was because of their claiming a portion of 
land called Kalamsada, extending from Kotkai to Aimal Chabutra, and it 
was in consequence of the constant fighting on this piece of land between the 
Basl Khel and Akhdrwfds that Major Coke made the arrangement that the 
former slionki receive Rs. SOO out of the allowance of the latter. The 
Rs. SOO were afteiwards increased out of the Bangash allowance to Rs. 600. 
But in 1855 the Basi Khigl forfeited it by their conduct. In 1859 the Basi 
Kh^l again came foiward wnth their claim to the Kalamsada and consequent 
share of the allowances. In February 1859 an agreement was made by 
wliich both parties bound themselves to refrain from fighting on the road 
near the disputed ground for five years. This was afterwards extended for 
one year more— to the aist February 1865. Disputes had also been going 
on for some time between two sections of the Akhor villages about the rela- 
tive proportion in which the share of each should he paid. These and the 
Basi Khel dispute had caused fighting in the pass about Akhor, and the 
Commissioner being unable to induce them to come to some agreement 
declared the pass closed, and stopped payment of the allowances in February 

1865. From this time numerous attempts were made to settle the differ- 
ences of the sections, but they were unsuccessful, till, on the ^4tli October 

1866, an agreement was come to and the pass was once more declared open 
on the 6tli November 1866. But the Basi Khel and Hasan Khel still eon- 
tinned their opposition to the terms oiSered to them, and they were con- 
sequently debarred from entering British territory on the 11th February 1867. 
{Fide Hasan Khel.) 

They, however, eventually submitted on the 8th and 21th April 1867, 
and the terms given to them were those originally offered, viz., that the Basi 
Khsl should agree to a further truce of seven years on the Kalamsada 
question, and in consideration of this should receive an increase of Rs. 400 to 
the Rs. 600 which they formerly received as their share of the pass allowance. 

Since the settlement in 1867, the pass has not again been closed. 
In 1870 Lord Mayo rode through it on his way to Kohat, and a few days 
after, on the night of 15th April 1870, two muleteers and a servant of Cap- 
tain Stainfortli were murdered in the most cowardly and brutal manner in 
cold blood, while all the property they had with them was plundered. The 
murderers belonged to Zargun and Bosti Khel. Captain Macaulay, Deputy 
Commissioner, at once seized all the men and property of the pass, 
and by the evening of the same day had 10,000 rupees worth of property 
in Ms possession, consisting principally of camels laden with salt. The 
surrender of the criminals was then demanded by the Dej)uty Com- 
missioner, but not acquiesced in by the Afrldls, and in lieu they were 
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offered the following terms ; destruction of Malik fBashu^s village ; 

destruction of SherdiPs (one of the murderers) house in Zargiln 
Khel ; %rd^ destruction of YasiiPs (another murderer) house in Bosti Khel ^ 
Mk, prohibition against ever again building these without the permission of 
Government; Wi., expulsion of the three criminals from the pass for one 
year; 6 payment of Rs. 1^000 by each of the murderers as compensation 
for the blood of the murdered men. These terms were agreed to after some 
demur and carried out under the superintendence of Ata Mahamad^ brother 
of Bahadur Sher^ and the compensation was also paid. Security having 
been taken for the future good behaviour of the criminals^ the pass wa,s 
declared re-opened after having been closed for ten days. One of the mur- 
derersj however, Nazr All of the Zakha Khgl, was not included in this 
arrangement, and on 7th August of the same year he was captured by the 
villagers of Akhor, brought in and hung on the 19th on the crest of the 
Kohat Kotah {Lumsden^ Coley Taylor y PoUocky Naj)iery Gavagnany Tem]piley 
Maoanleyy James y MdwardeSy CamgobelL) 

KOHISTlN— 

A valley on the Hazara border situated to the north-east of Alahi, and 
divided from it by a high mountain range which is named high up G-anga 
and lower down towards the Indus Andrak. The area of Kohistan must 
be 500 to 600 square miles. 

Kohistan runs along the west and north of Ksgan^ from which it is 
separated by a high mountain range. 

The high elevated valley of Chorh, the drainage from which runs into 
Kohistan and the Indus, is situated on the west of the Musa-ka-Mosala 
mountain; this tract has been long in dispute between the Alahiwals and 
Kohistanis, the latter this year having got the best of the former ; Gujars 
and others of British Territory graze their cattle in Chorh, paying of course 
dues to the party in power. 

The KohistMs say they are Arabs by tribe and descent ; their neigh- 
bours allege that 100 years ago or so they were idolaters and Hindus, 
and this is somewhat supported by the division into four main castes at 
present times : — 

Rana, the proprietors, aristocracy of the land (Brahmins?). 

Yeshkan, vassals, holding land for service done to the tribe in the 
field (Khatris?). 

Kamin, artizans. 

Dum, musicians, &c. 

The Chilasis are of the same race as the Kohistanis apparently. The 
Kohistanis are a physically fine-looking race, free-spoken, and remarkable for 
the union that exists amongst them. 

They trade considerably with Haripur, Rawalpindi, and Hazroh, brings 
ing down gold from Gilgit and their own country and taking back cloth, 
piece-goods, indigo, &c. They do not bring for sale the fine class of Jiony 
to be found in their country, on account of the difficulty of the road and 
enmities with other tribes. 

They have large forests of deodar above Pains and in Chorh and Trans- 
Indus about and above Dobeyr. About 1863 the Kska Khels started a 
trade in timber, and monopolised it for a considerable time ; but about 1866 
the Kohistanis took to trading on their own account, owiiig to a dis- 
agreement with the Kaka Kliels, who cannot now go to Kohistan. 
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The tJtmanzai of Yusafzai, are the oiilj other race who trade with 
the Kohistanis ; hut they are said to be untrustworthy and unfair in their 
dealings ; and their credit is small. With the exception of the Kaka Khels 
and tttmanzais, any one can go and purchase wood in Ivohistan. It is said 
there are 18,000 logs lying on the river bank for sale at a price of ahoiit 
Be. 1 a log. The Nawab of Amb takes 8 annas a log transit due at 
Darband. Traders have to pay money down in Kohistan before getting 
wood. 

The crops in Kohistan are — 


Autumn crops 
Spring „ 
Fruits 


Indian Corn. 
Eice. ' 

Corn* 

Walnut 

Grapes. 


During winter road into Alahl is closed, except by Batera. 

Khakargah is the village of Aiahi, tow^ards the Indus, which is nearest to 
the Kohistan village of Batera. 

It would he possible to open a good road for Kohistan traders, wdiich 
would induce others further off to come into our district by one of the passes 
in the Kagan glen or by the pass into the Bogarmang glen from Chorh, 
but the objection to the latter at present, of course, is the feud between 
the Alahls and Kohistanis. Friendly relations might easily be established 
wdth these Kohistanis. 

The usual road used by the Kohistanis is the Siggal pass at the head of the 
Bumbal stream ; north-west of Kagan and through the head of the Bhogar- 
inang glen there is another road. 

Kohistan, as seen from the tops of the high snowy mountains wdiieh 
divide it from Kagan on the east, looks somewhat desolate and bleak | 
the hills are rocky and not covered with verdure up to the perpetual snow 
line as in Kagan; but towards the Indus the scene changes, and cultivation 
is extensive. The inhabitants wash gold, not only in the Indus itself, hut 
in nearly every stream in their country, and bring it for sale into British 
territory, going as far as Rawal Pindi, Lahore, and Amritsar. 

To the question why they did not search up the streams for the sums 
of gold that must exist, they replied that they had done so up to the 
glaciers of perpetual ice, from under which the gold dust was washed down. 
The Kohistanis are stated to have been only during this century converted 
to the Mahamadan faith, and this by the pressure of their neighbours. 
By descent they are said to be of the same race a^s the Siah Posh Kilfars 
Accounts differ as to their strength. The dmsions of the Kohistanis are 
as follow : — 


Bara Khel 

Kali Khel. 
Galoch 

Shandar Khel 


•Shalda Khel. 
Khuja Khel. 
.Shuka Khel. 

Kala Maglas. 
’“Shadir Khel. 

I Chuta Khel. 
,Shali KheL 
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Tbe following* are tlxe villages of KoMstan Cis-Indiis, from tlie soiitli or 
Alalii border upwards towards ChilaS; in the district of Kulai 


On tbe banks of the 
Indus. 


Villages, 

Houses. 

Section. 

Head-men, 

Eater a 

100 

Bana 

... Yar All Khan. 

Marin 

100 

« • • 


Kui kila 

100 



Galoch 

* . . 

■Umar 

... Gharib khan. 




Vazir Ali. 

Batangai 

600 



Barkila 


Blira Khel 

... Shah Syad. 



Shuka „ 

... Wall Nadar Shah. 

Gatarkliel 

... ••• 

Shahkhel 

... Mirza All. 

Chakargali 

12 

»•» 

Syadgul. 


c 

Dharm Kliel 

... Kamar All i 

Palas 

... ... 

Kaku „ 

... Ram Nur y ... 


1 

Mima „ 

... Vahdan 3 

J alkot 

600 

... 

Baroh and Mardan 

Kunsher 

100 


Ahmad Ali 

Pereh 

... 100 


Saifula 

Kanda 

100 

... 

Sadar All 

Shared 

600 

... 

Suja, Machoh. 

Patan 

... 1,000 

Haidar Khel 

... HazratAli. 

Yeshkan 

... 180 

Swan 

Ajam. 


Principal village 
of Kohistan. 


On the right bank 
of the Indus Ferrj. 


[Ommanei/ ^Johnstone, MMentrop). 

KOHISTIN OF IBA SIN— 

This is apparently a glen which drains into the Indus between Gilgit and 
the Pithan valleys of Ghorband and Chakesar. The inhabitants are said 
to be in 4 sections^ Ranza, Yashun^ Karmin, DumSn. These are pro- 
bably allied ethnographically to the Gilgitis; nothing whatever is known of 
them. {Loohoood.) 

KOHISTIN OF MALIZAI— 

A glen at the head of the Malizai drainage in Y^aghistan^ inhabited by a' 
race known under the general term Kohistani. They are bounded north 
by Ksshkar^ south by Malizai^ east by the Kohistan of Swat, west bv 
Malizai. 

They have 6 villages^ w.. Pa trak^ inhabited by Raj nors^ Eamnors. 
Sliamnors and Charters; Bihar on the west of the river inhabited by the 
Mulanor, Batiror, Kinor sections ; Barikit inhabited by the Darwizor^ Beror^ 
and Hamdior ; Kalkot with Darak^ Buroi% and Chud; Tab ^ifl^ Miror^ Silor, 
and Shutor ; Lamatar with Chandor, Daknor^ Pander^ Kushalor^ Manjor and 
Chamor sections. These men are supposed to be converted Kafars, and are 
said to have received their present land as a means of subsistence on their 
conversion from the Malizais. 

KOHISTAN OF SWAT— 

The head of the Swat valley is so called. Nothing scarcely is known of it. 
The inhabitants are two tribes, TorwHls and Garwis. They speak a different 
language from the PathSns, but understand Pashtu. They are probably 
allied ethnographically to the Kafars, ChitrSlis, Gilgittis and inhabitants 
of the higher glens of the Hindu Knsh. There is said to be a road from 
Kohistan to Yasin, {Bavert^.) 
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KOLACHI— . , . ., , 

A tribe of Balocb wbo are found in Dera Gnazi. It is said that tliey came 
originally from the foot of the hills in the Dera IshmSil district. About 
300 years some of them came for service to Dera Ghazij since which they 
have remained there. 

KOLACHI- . „ , , , 

A division of the Dera Ishmail Khan district, consisting of the whole of the 
west portion next to Tank and the hills. Its north boundary meets that of 
Banu from Chund west to the Tank boundary, with which it runs as far as 
the west foot of the low hills, which divide the Gomal Talley from Luni. 
Thence its west boundary is the same as that of the Dera Ishmail Khan 
district, till it meets that of Dera GhazI Khan. It then goes to the 
Indus, and including some of the islands of that river runs north to 5 
miles below Kaihiri, ; it then turns west to Maehiwala, and then going north 
it divides the Dera district irregularly into ^ two parts, and ends a little 
west of Chund. The country thus limited has a length of 80 miles by a 
width varj'ing from 35 to 5 miles, and an area of 1,455 square miles. 
The whole of this country may be described as a dead level of hard, in- 
durated clay, with some little thorn and jungle, but no trees and very little 
cultivation. Its aspect is most uninviting, and it is intersected^ throughout 
at right angles to its length by ravines, sometimes with water in them but 
always of a difficult nature ; it slopes gently from the hills towards the Indus 
on the east, but there is no hill or even inequality of ground throughout its 
extent. 

The rivers all go east with an inclination south ; the beds of many are 
dry the gi’eater part of the year, and the water of those which are_ peren- 
nial is mostly consumed and dispersed by irrigation cuts in the vicinity of 
the principal villages which are nearest the hills. These rivers are the Tank- 
zam, Luni, Draband, ChaodwSn, Gajistan, Kimak, and ’Vihowa. 

The only canals are those for irrigational purposes. _ Of the climate, 
manufactures, productions, trade, I have no other information than is_ con- 
tained in the article on the Dera Ishmail district. The area of the district 
in acres is 931,553 ; the population is composed in the north of Gandeh- 
purs, then of Misn Khels, Babars, and Baloches in the order named. 

The principal towns are TakwSra, Kolachl, Draband, ChaodwSn, and 
Jaluwali. At Kolschl there is a Tehsil and Thana and at Chaodwan 
and Jaluwali are Thanas. At LunI, Zarkani, Draband, Shah Alam, 
Chaodwan, Kot Thaga, Gorwali, and Daolatwala, there are frontier posts 
with enclosures haying more or less pretentions to the name of forts. 
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Tie folloioing Statidics of villages in the Kolachi division are fnmished hy Captain Macatdey. 
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The Statistics of the mUages in the Kolaehi i^VM?‘^%“^onc]ucled. 
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Tke roads in this division are ; — 1^ Kolachi to Jkntid ; 3^ to Madl^ 3^ te» 
Eori ; 4;, to Gomal ; 5^ Dralband and ChaodwSn to Sagu j 6^ Gorwalito Miran ; 
7/Gorwall to Jalnwali^ and lastly the frontier road which goes from the 
Gomal valley by Luni Zarkanb Draband^ Chaodwan^ Gorwall^ and Daolat- 
wala to Vihowa in the Dera Ghazi Khan district. 

The government of this division is under the Tehsildar of Kolachi, 
assisted by the Thsnadars of ChaodwSn and Jaluwall and the principal chiefs 
of the division, all being under the supervision of the Deputy Commissioner 
of Dera IshmalL 

Kolichi is included in the military district of Dera, and the only foi^ce 
actually in the division is furnished from that place for the frontier ' posts of 
Luni, 28 cavalry and infantry, Zarkanl 29, Draband 37, Shah Ham 16,. 
Chaodwin 4, Kot Thaga 13, Gorwali 6, Daolatwala 6 : Total 139. 

The tribes on the frontier of Kolachi are the Shiranis, D^shtaranas and 
Kasranis; formerly these gave a good deal of trouble, but at present there* 
does not seem very much to complain of. The three tribes inhabiting the 
division are warlike and quite able to give as good as they get, and this 
no doubt has something to say to the above desirable state of immunity 
from raid. For further information, see the places and tribes incidently 
mentioned. [Masson, MdwardeSj Johnstone.) 

KOLiCHI— Lat. 31*^ 55' 38/ ^ Long, 70° 30' 19.^^ 

A town in the Kolachi division of Dera Ishmail District, situated on the 
left bank of the Ltini River, 37 miles west north-west of Dera Ishmail 
Khan, 24 miles south of Tank, 87 miles south o£ Banti, 143 miles north 
north-west of Dera Ghazi Khan and 17 miles south-west of Takwara. 

It is a good sized place, and has 2,660 houses, containing 9,921 inhabi- 
tants, of which 4,874 are adult males. The inhabitants are 104 Syads, 19 
Miankhel, 90 Koresh, 259 Gandehpurs, 70 Baloch, and 512 Hindus. The 
village is surrounded by a low mud wall stretching nearly a mile eachf 
way, 6 feet high and 4,256 yards in circumference. The houses are very 
scattered; they are made with timber, roofs covered with clay, and the 
walls are of mud. It has 315 shops, 30 mosques, and 5 dharmsalas. 

The town of Kolachi is made of 16 ^^Kiii^^ or quarters ; each of which 
has its own shops, tradesmen, and artisans, and its own divisions of fields 
outside. It is in fact a conglomeration of 16 villages, standing in the middle 
of the lands of all. It has 39,196 ‘ bigas^ of land, of which 18,000 are culti- 
vated. The produce is wheat, barley, jowar, bsjra, mustard and melons. 

Formerly the Hindus of Kolachi carried on a good deal of trade with 
the Vazlrls, who exchanged iron and timber from their hills for corn 
and such manufactures of the plain as they required ; this intercourse was 
brought to a sudden stop before Edwardes.^ time by a misunderstanding, but 
it has since been re-opened. The town has very little trade beyond its 
partial share in the transit trade, which passes through it to and from the 
Ghwalari Pass, There is a tehsil, a thins, a dispensary, a school, and 
a travellers^ bungalow here. Supplies to a considerable extent are pro- 
curable, and water is plentiful from the river. Masson mentions the 
melons of Kolichi as being particularly fine. The villages of Balo khel 
and Zarinikhel though outside the walls are considered part of Kolachi 
The principal men are Jamal Khan Hamanzai, Naorang Khin, Ibrahimzai, 
Saidal Khan, Yakubzai, Fateh Khan Dr^plara and Alayar Khan Miisazai, 
[Macaulay, Masson, Broadfoot, Edioardes, Johisime.) 
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KOLAKAN— 

A halting place in the Pathan country^ west of the Khetmns^ rouie from 
BurkhSn to Cliotallj and situated one easy march east by north from the latter. 

It is an old fort, now deserted, and partly dilapidated: water is procured 
from springs, the drainage of which is to the Anabar. The land in the im- 
mediate vicinity is arable, and .was formerly cultivated by Luni Patbans, pro- 
ducing good crops, blit it has been deserted for several years. {BamdsomA 
KOLtJ— 

A valley north-west of the Klietran hills, niniiiiig north-east to south- 
west, and bounded -west by the Barbfiz range, east by the Janclran range, the 
head of the valley being at Bibar Tak Sham, distant a few miles west of 
Haj! Kot (Khetran), 

The valley extends from 30 to 50 miles; in the northernmost part it is 
from B to 4 miles broad, but lower down it opens out very considerably. 

Its soil is entirely arable land, cultivated in a few parts, but generally waste. 
The whole of the valley is the hereditary property of the Zarkluin Patbans, 
but except the upper 15 miles or thereabouts it has been taken from them 
by force, or purchased by the Bijarani Mans (with whom they are now on 
the best of terms). It contains 3 villages, Oriani, Slienini or Umar Khan 
Kot, which is the capital of the Zarkhans, taking its second name from 
their chief ; and (3) Malikzai. {Davukon, MacgregorA 
KONSH— 

A valley in the Hazara district, lying north of Pakll, betu'ean Agror and 
Bogarmang. It has 51,656 acres of land, of which 15,66B only are cultivated, 
the crops being wheat and barley. The inhabitants are Swatls, and number 
8,784 souls or 108 per square miles. These live in 36 villages scattered 
about the glen. The head of Konsh oveiiooks independent Swat! territory 
at an elevation of 6,000 feet The glen spreads into a table land at the 
part known as the Ghatr plain, which is 4 square miles in extent. In this 
plain are the villages of Lschmiang, Sharkolai and Nasardi wdth abundance 
of water. The inhabitants are not so rich in cattle as those of Bogarmang, 
having only 89 head per 100 souls, and they are careless cultivators. The 
climate of Konshe, specially of the Chatr plain, is magnificent, though of 
course severe in winter. 

KORANJI— 

A watering place on the Dera GhazI border, close to the bed of tbe Lund 
Sorl. It belongs to the Bozdars (Jalaknis, and Ladwanis) . There is a little 
cultivation near it. The camping ground here is cramped, and commanded 
by rather high hills. To the north of it is PhUglii ; to the south Sortokh, 
a high hill, the watershed between the Sorl and the Vidor. (DavidmiA 
KORMANG— 

A valley on the right bank of the Indus, drained hy a stream that is 
tributary to the Kana stream ; it is one day^s journey in length, and some 
3 miles broad, and w^ell wooded. 


The villages are — 

Ramal 80 
Kerai 

Kormang (-2) 

It is inhabited by Msndl Kbel, 
Kfishial Khan, {Lock wood ») 


Kuzkili 
Barkili f rr 
Shingrai ( 

Gurai J 

and the chii.d men are Bairam Ivluln and 
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KOSA— 

A village in the JampQr division of Dera GhazI north of Harand, It con- 
sists of about 20 mud hovels and a tower of refuge, and is inhabited by the 
Kosa section of the Tibi Lunds. It is also called Thul Alam Khan. 
KOSAS— 

A Biloch tribe of the Dera Ghazi Khan border. 

They are bounded politically, north by the line of the Belab ravine, east 
by the district road, south by the Dalana ravine, and west by the Bozdar 
hills ; but they do not occupy all the land within these bounds, but are scat- 
tered about in patches. Their most northerly possession is near Mahoi, and 
round the villages of Mati, Kaleri, Churata and Jarwar. Then there is a long 
narrow strip stretching from Yarn as far south as Paiga, which belongs 
to them, and round MamQri, Yarawall, and Hablbam they have other plots. 
The divisions of the Kosas are (according to Bruce), — 

I. Balelani; II, Jangel; III, Jandani; IV, Jarwar: V, Isani: VI, Tomi- 
wala ; VII, Mehrwanl. 

I. The Balelani sections are 1 Balelani, 150 living at Batil; 2 Hamlani, 
150 at Mouza Hatj 3 Jianl at Jiani; 4) Umarani; at Umaranl 250 
Sikandar Khan, 500 (Bruce), total 950, Sikandar Khan, 1,000 
(Bruce). 

Minchin has these sections, but he makes the Hamlanis number 800 ; the 
Jiauls 400 ; and the Umaranis 300 ; so that his total is 1,150. Sikandar 
Khan, Chief of the Kosas, puts No. 1 at 105 ; No. 4 at 500 : No. 3 at 
800; 1,555. 

II. The Jangel sections are— 1 Jangal 60, living at Patl Jangal ; 2 Fgani, 

20atUgam; 3 Shahani 20 at Shahani; 4 Hajani 100, at Patl 
Hajani ; 5, Gumranl 50, at Pati Gumrani ; total 250 ; Bruce’s total 
is 290 ; andMinchin’s 400,oi.s., Jangals 50,Uganls 40, Shahani 60, 
Hajanis 200, Gumranis 100. Sikandar Khan calls this section 
Changal, he puts No. 2, at 30; No. 3 at 50 ; total 290. 

III. The Jandani sections are — 1 Jandam 150, living at Pati Jandanl 2 

Mehrwanl 100, at Thul Sabna and Kot Mehr;3, Budaiii50 at 
Batil; total 300 (Bruce). Minchin estimates the Jindani section 
at 300, Mehrwani 200, Budani 150 total 650. Sikandar Khan 
calls No. 3 L.dani. 

IV. The Jarwar sections are— I Jarwai’, 200 living at Jarwar ; 2 Larhari 

160, at Basti Laghuran ; 3 Dasti 80, at Dasti ; total 380 (Bruce). 
Minchin, however, gives the figures as follows : Jarwar 400, 
Lashaii 300 ; total 700 ; he has no such section as Dasti. 

V. The IsSni sections are — A, YsruwalS; B, DalanawSla ; C, Mamuriwalg. 

A. The Yaruwala section is sub-divided into— 1, Isani 80; 2, Kalol 900 living 

at Pati Kalol ; 3, Halati 100, in the hills ; 4, Kofli 50, in the hills ; 
5, Jundwanl 80, at Yaru and Patl Jundwani; total 1,210 
(Bruce). Minchin has sections Issnl (twice) 150, Kalol 500, 
Haluti 100, Kofli 60; total 800. He has no Jundwnai section. 
Sikandar Khan calls No. 2 Galfil and estimates them at 600. He 
gives a section Vadani, 400 living at Gooha Vadaul ; No. 4 he 
calls Gofll ; total 1,310. 

B. The Dalanawala section is sub-divided into— 1, Isani 100 at Dalana; 2, 

Jajiela 100, in the hills; total 200. Minchin estimates the Jajela 
section at 100. 
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C. The Mamuriwala is sub-divided into— 1, Isaiii 50, at Mamurl; 2 Mamin-i 
150, at Mamurl. Minchin estimates the Mamuriwala at 400 
VI. The Tomiwala sections are— 1, Tomiwala 100, liviu«- at Torn! • 2 
Buehrehwala, at Bojri 150 ,- 8, Zaiwala' lUO in the Zai pa«s'- 4 ’ 
Zanglani 100, in Zai ; total 450 (Bruee). ilinchin has Tomiwala 
100, Buehnwal 100, Zaiwal 200, Tanirlani lOO: total 500 
Sikandar calls No. 2 Bojrivvala, total 65. 

VII. The Matiwala sections are — 1, Mehrwaui 40, living at Mati • 2 Kaleri 
100, at Mati ; Eikani 30, at Mati ; Chandia 30, at Matl; total 200 
(Bruce). Sikandar Khan. 190. 

Minchin estimates the numbers of these sections at ]\Iehrwani 50 Kaleri 
100, Rikani and Chanda 90; total 240. Sikandar Khan also 


gives a section called Tiafi w^ho live near some place called Shihab 
and number 200, 

Tbe gmiM total of Bruce is 5,420 and of Mincbin 5,620, of Sikandar 

Jlhaa OjlEu. 

^kandar Khan, the acting Chief, informs me that the Tomiwala section 
ot Bruce are really Isanis of the Dalanawala section, and also that the 
MehrwHni section are also Isanis and are called Mitiwalas. 

He also informed me that the Kosas may be regarded as praetiealiv 
divided into two great divisions^ 1 Batilwala^ 2 YarnwalS in the 1st are 
me Balelanl, HamlSnl, Jindanl, Mehrwani, Jangal, Hajanl, Gomrani, 
sections ; in the 2nd are IsSnl, Jiam, Umrani, KaloL 
Vadani, Tundwani, — and Jand warn sections. 

Major PoUoek, in a report on the passes of the Dera Ghazi district, gives 
the tollowing as within the Kosa responsibility. 

Gazl, Satai, Belab, Kumbi, SoriKosa; for these Sikhandar Khan is res- 
ponsible, receiving Rs. 500 and Rs. 150 for half share of the Son. 

1 ] Sofedo Rs. 100, Jiam chief responsible. 

Karo, Sor, Kalol chief responsible, Rs. 100. 

2 Zai, DalanS, Sukbbuha, Azim of Dalana responsible, Rs. 250. 

! Mati, Ribanl, Matiwala chief, Rs. 160. 

i-S , ri ^‘^^^^“ly^el^gedtothetjmaranl and Vadani sections, 

" I f i?- i fi given I to Azim of Dalanii; 

o -D Milan Hahtani (Lagari). The amount is Rs 280. 

^ J Rs. 30 0 is given between Azim and Miran for the care of the Vidor Pass. 

In the last ten years the following thefts have taken place by the Kosa 
passes: — X j 


By the Rai I 
Belab 
Gazi 

Dalana 


By the Sukhboha Pasi 
Churkaturi 
Chur Khandak 
Chur Kandowala 
Matiwala 


Total ... 16 Total 9 

In all these cases the responsibilty of the chiefs was enforced, and in a 
but one the property was recovered. Agreements between Governmen 
and Kosa chiefs were entered into in May and June 1853, by which th 
latter made themselves responsible for the good conduct of their tribes, an 
foi thefts conamitted within the boundaries of their estates. 
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Mr. Fryer fiimislies tlie following list of Kosa villages in Dora Gliazi 
Klmn:—: 


Batil. 

Dalana. 

CMrata. 

Kot Haluta. 

Jarwar. 

Basti Hut. 

Gujari. 


Dahu. 

Phapri, 

Mamuri. 

Basti Kosa. 

Binduano. 

'Kalm Wala. 

Varil. 


tJraarani. 

Cliabu bala. 
Kocha VadSni. 
Wah Kingrani. 
Ghalu Pain. 
Shakhgn!. 
Halibani, 


The total strength of the Kosas is given by Bruce at by Minchin 

at Pollock at nearly 3,000^ Van Cortlandt i;500^ Raverty 1^600 to 

1^800^ George Jacoby 1^800 to 2^000. It is impossible to reconeUe such 
various statements. The Census Return of 1868 shows 13;348 Eosas in the 
district, therefore not more than one-third, or 4,450 would be the strength of 
adult males of the tribe, not deducting old men over 60, the halt, blind, 
&c., and those who would not put in an appearance for other reasons. 

These 13,348 Eosas are very much scattered, as the following will show. 
They are represented in all but one of the sub-divisions of Ghazi, thus : 
Batil has 2,502, Paiga 275, Janub Shimali 387, Doda Sheru 1, Alam Khan 
1,317, Kot Daud 850, Kot Chuta 38, Mamuri 1,631, Vidor 4,297, Jampur 
55, Hajipur 2, Dajal 380, Kotla Mogalin 116, Harand 612, Taosa 1, Jhang. 
Naoshahra 10, Dur§hi 793, Mangrota 13, Mithankot 6, Bhigsar9, Rajan- 
pur 40, Rojhsn 8, and Naoshahra 5. 

The Eosas are acknowledged to be among the bravest of the Baloches, 
They live almost wholly in the plains, hut have a little cultivation in the 
valleys or ravines called Mati, Kaleri, Sor, Eai, Earn Gazi, Belab, Enmbl, 
Sori and Safedu. 

The lands of the Kosas depend entirely on the quantity of the water of 
the mountain streams, with that collected in the diiferent ponds, and from 
occasional rains for irrigation ; and in seasons of drought the Kosas are 
under the necessity of deserting them for other lands nearer to Bera Gh§- 
z! Khan, Some of the tribe are graziers, and have numerous fiocks. 
Their chief villages are Yarn and Batil, and they have several other small 
hamlets. They are at eumity with the Lagharis and Bozdars, but are on 
friendly terms with the Khetrans. Kaora Khsn, a former chief of this clan, 
joined Herbert Edwardes with 1,000 of his men, and going with him to 
the siege of Multani, behaved magoificently throughout. 

In former times the Kosa tribe was second to none on the frontier in 
power and influence. According to their accounts of their past history, 
it appears that when the Baloches first settled in the Kalat country, the 
Kosas received a share of the lands of Sebl, Dadar and Khanpur. When 
HamayUn passed through on his way to Delhi, the greater number of the 
Eosas joined his standard; and when the war was over, in reward for their 
services, he bestowed on them lands at Soani and Miani, and Haidarab^d 
in Sind, where the main body of the tribe settled, and where their descen- 
dants, under their Sirdar, Jam Chuta, are still living. 

About the same time another branch of the tribe, under the leadership 
of Batil Khan, settled in Koh Kuleid, on the Dera Gh§zi Khan frontier. 
Batil Khan intermarried with the Mehrwani Baloches of Dera Ghszi Khan, 

, after which the tribe settled in the plains on the lands which they at present 
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oceupT. When Bati! Kliaii left the hiils lie joineJ hr Yarii Kaii. of 
the IsanT section of the KhetranS; with a large niimlicr oi‘ liis^ ibllowcrs. 

Since then the IsaiiTshave been apart of the Kosa tribe, of which the}" now 
form the largest section, Batil and Yarn founded the towns- called after them. 

When Yusaf Khan was chief, an enmity arose l)etween him and the 
Isaius^ W'hich ended in their poisoning him. 

The enmity did not end with Y'tisaf KhSii^s death ; and when his son, 
Ghol-am Haidar, became chief, they invited him to a conference, the al- 
leged objeet of which was to settle their past difi'ereiiees ; and, on his arriv- 
ing, attended only by a few followers, they treacherously murdered him. 

When Gholam Haidar was killed, his son, Bkarhodar, was still a minor ; 
Init when he came of age he determined to revenge the death of his father 
and grandfather. The tribe joined their Chief, and attacked the Isanis, and 
took their headman, Hasan, prisoner, whom they woniided and mutilated. 
The Isanis then submitted, and Hasan gave Barkhodar his daughter in 
marriage, which, according to the custom of Baloches, put an end to the feud. 

Masu Khan, the Nutklian! Chief, bestowed on Bakhodar the lands of 
Mail and Mahoi in return for some favors he had received from him. He 
also gave Kaora Khan the hand of his granddaugliter (daughter of All 
Akbar Khan) in marriage. 

About this time the Kosa and Lagarl wars first broke out, and con- 
tinued to rage for several jenvs with varying success on either side. 

The Nutkanis took the side of the Kosas, and the Goi'chanis that of the 
Lagaris. At length Jamal Khan, the Lagar! Chief, gave his daug’hter in 
marriage to Asad Khan, son of the Nutkani Chief, and peace was established 
for the time. . 

On the death of All Akbar Khan, the Nutkani Chief, a fight took place 
between his brother, Lai Khan, and his son, Asad, for the chieftaincy, in 
which the Kosas played a eonspieiious part. The Kosas and Kasranis took 
the side of Asad; while the Nutkanis themselves, aided by the Bozdars 
and Ushtaranas, supported the claims of Lai Khan. 

Barkhodar collected a force of 1,500 men, and went against the Nutka- 
nis, and a fight took place in the Tassa ravine, in wdiich the Kosas were 
completely defeated, and Barkhodar and 140 of his followers were killed. 

Gholim Haidar, Barkhodar^s son, then went again against the Nutkanis, 
defeated them at a place called Pehur, and Lai Khan fled for refuge to 
Kandahar, and Asad Khan was elected Chief under the protection of the 
Kosas. Lai Khan^s daughter was married to Jabr Khan, brother of Dost 
Mahamad, Amir of Kabal. 

The Derajat was at this time under Kandahar rule ; and Dost Mahamad 
gave Lai Khan a sanad acknowledging him as Chief, on which he return- 
ed to Sanghar, but he was not destined to retain his power long. 

He sent for Nur Mahamad and Y"Sr Mahamad, the headmen of Mali 
Kosa, and murdered them; but fearing the result of what he had done, he 
fled to Labor, where he placed himself under the protection of Ranjut Sing« 
Samand Khan, a relation of Dost Mahamad Khan, was at this time 
Governor of Dera Ghazi Khan, and the Kosas having offended him, he 
sent an army, under the command of Gholam Mahamad, brother of Nasr 
Khan, Popalzai, against them. Gholam Mahamad attacked the Kosas near 
Y^ru, and having inflicted a severe punishment on them, they tendered their 
submission, and on paying a fine of Rs* 4,000, they Were pardoned. 
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Quarrels now again arose between the Kosas and LagaiiS;, wbich were 
settled by 40 families of tbe former going to live at Mamru% and 40 of 
the latter at Bela and Vidor, where they still reside. 

At this time the Nawab of Bahawalpur took possession of the country for 
Eanjit Sing. 

Lai Khan, Nutkani, applied for and obtained his aid against the Kosas, 
whom he attacked near Dalana, but in the fight which ensued he was him- 
self defeated and slain. 

Sadik Mahamad Khan, Nawah of Bahawalpur, now requested Gholam Hai- 
dar, the Kosa Chief, to give him his daughter in marriage ; but he refused to 
comply. The other Baloeh tribes, who, on account of the country coming 
under a new Government, had agreed to put aside their own differences for 
the time being, and to act together for the good of all, hacked up Gholam 
Haidar in his refusal, and promised him their support. The Kosas fled to 
Gujari where the Nawab sent an army against them, and after several skir- 
mishes, Gholam Haidar and a number of his followers were killed. 

Kaora Khan became Chief on his brother'^s death, and finding that he could 
hold out BO longer, yielded to the Nawab^s demands, and agreed to give his 
daughter in marriage to the Nawab^s son Bahawal Khan. In order to miti- 
gate his own shame, Kaora Khan instigated the Nawab to demand a betrothal 
from each of the other Baloeh Chiefs, which he did, and took two from 
Asad Khan, Nutkani, one from the Lagaris, and one from the Gorcbanis. 

When General Ventura took over the country from the Bahawalpur 
rulers, Kaora Khan went to Labor and paid his respects to Ranjit Sing, who 
bestowed on him a pension of Rs. 1,000 per annum. 

At this time a feud sprung up between the Kosas and Bozdars. 

When the Multan war broke out in 1848, and Lieutenant Edwardes was on 
his way down the frontier, Gholam Haidar Khan, son of Kaora Khan, went 
to meet him at Dera Fateh Khan, and tendered his services. Lieutenant Ed- 
wardes gave him a letter to General Van Cortland t, who sent him with 
Nasir Khan, Popalzai, to capture Dera GbazI Khan. 

Diwan MolrSj^s Governor, Lounga Ram, who held the city of Dera Gh§zi 
Khan, and was aided by the Kosas^ old enemies, the Lagaris, refused to sur- 
render. A brisk fight then took place at Ambwala well, to the east of the city, 
in which the Kosas were victorious,* and some 80 of the Di'wan^s troops and 
the Lagaris were killed, and Lounga Ram was taken prisoner. The city 
then surrendered to the Kosa Chief, who made it over to Lieutenant 
Edwardes on his arrival. Lounga Ram was afterwards transported for life. 

For his services on this occasion, Government bestowed on Kaora 
Khan, on Lieutenant Edwardes^ recommendation, a pension of Rs. 1,^00 
per annum, also continuing to him the Es. 1,000 which he received from 
Eanjit Sing. Rukwala Bagh at Dera Ghazl Khan was at the same time 
granted to him revenue -free. 

Kaora Khan and Gholam Haidar, with about 300 of their clansmen, 
accompanied Lieutenant Edwardes to Multan, ap.d continued with him until 
the siege was over. A number of them were killed in the campaign, whose 
families now receive pensions. 

After the close of the war, Gholam Haidar Khan was made a Risaldir 
of Rolice on Rs. 100 per mensem. 

With such a successful commencement in their relations with the British 
Government, everything seemed to promise fair for the future career of the 
Kosa Chief and his tribe. Unfortunately, these bright prospects were not 
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doomed to last long. Gholam Haidar Khalil's proud disposition and restless and 
unsettled mind rendered him incapable of subordinationj and caused liis down- 
fall. He first absented himself without leave^ and afterwards,, wdieii ordered 
with his troop to Mithankot, he refused to go, until at length, after com- 
mitting other misdemeanours, he was dismissed from his command. 

From that time he considered himself an aggrieved man ; and when the 
mutinies broke out in 1857, evidence of treasonable language being' proved 
against him, he was committed to the sessions, and sentenced to transporta- 
tion for seven years. His father, Kaora Khan, however, interceded for 
him, and, in consideration of his former services he was released. 

The whole condition of Kaora Klian^s family was most unfortunate ; and, 
to aggravate the evil, there was a dispute amongst them regarding theeliief- 
taincy of the tribe. The eldest son, Ahmad Khan, was an idiot” from over- 
indulgence in intoxicating drugs ,* and his son, Sikandar Khan, claimed the 
chieftaincy in his father^s room. The second son, Barkhodar Khan, was 
nearly as bad as Abmad KbSn, and quite unable to undertake tlie duties. 
The third son was Gholam Haidar Khan, who claimed the position of Chief, 
as being the only capable son of the family, and in recognition of bis services 
in 184S, To crowm all, Kaora Khan was never himself of the same mind 
for any length of time. He first disinherited Gholam Haidar Khan, declar- 
ing Sikandar Khan his heir ; he again took Gholam Haidar Khan into his 
favor, and, after a short time, again dismissed him from his confidence with- 
out any apparent reason. He regretted that he interceded to get his son 
out of jail, and his son that his father was not killed in the Multan war. 

In 1857, Colonel Edwardes asked Kaora Khan to send a body of 100 
horse for service in Hindustan. Sikandar Khan was the man chosen to 
command the troop, but he proved himself quite unequal to the task. The 
troop only went as far as Gugaira, where they showed signs of insubordina- 
tion, and finally declaring that they would not go for service so far from 
their homes, broke up and returned. Sikandar Khan, although in many 
ways a good manager, is not well fitted for a Baloeh leader | and the disgrace 
of his failure in 1857, which still attaches itself to him, is also a stumbling 
block in his way. Gholam Haidar Khan was, on the other hand, the 
bem ideal of a Baloeh leader. Captain Minehin relates of him — He is 
brave to rashness, and boasts Wbat man dares do, 1 dare/ A man once re- 
peated before him. the proverb : ' Jo jaega Nadaoii, p/iir aijega kaon ? " He 
at once said ^ I will go and started off then and there. He visited Nadaoii, 
and after some months, returned, having had to sell his own and his followers' 
horses e7t mute io procure funds for their support. He is, however, from the 
peculiarities of his temper, a had governor and a worse manager." The tribe, 
thus left as it were, without a head, broke up into factions, and obtained the 
worst name of any tribe in the whole district. 

In 1859, Major Pollock I’ecorded of them : — There never was such a 
house divided against itself as the Kosa tribe,— each little family seems to 
have its petty dissensiojrs. The faults of the race seem exaggerated in 
them } and a Kosa who has not been in jail for cattle-stealing, or deserved 
to be I who has not committed a murder or debauched his neighbour's wife, 
or destroyed his neighbour's land-mark, is a decidedly creditable specimen ; 
^^if, added to this, he be out of debt, he is a perfect marvel." Notwith- 
standing the great difficulties which thus stand in the -way of organizing 
Kosa ^^ibe and reinstating them in their proper place amongst the other 
Baloeh tribes, still there are very favourable grounds to work on, and much to 
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KOSRA BAGA — A rarine on tie Harand bordei’, so called from the white color 
of the stones with which its bed is covered. It is formed hy the meeting of 
the Gorandan!, GorT, and Jingar ravines. Ileneo it runs south-east and 
meets the Kahl Kosra a short distance below Mozgarh. 

It is stonj’, but its banks are not very difficult. After meeting the Kala 
Kosra it runs westerly, through the Ghar range, hy a iairly easy pass, 
some 200 to 300 yaitls in breadth, the hills on either side practicable to 
Infantry and Mountain Guns. The pass is about a mile in length. Brom 
its centre a road runs southerly, communicating witli_the Savegri pass, 
which is about 6 miles south. On the left hank of the Kosra and close to 
the entrance, is a ‘khangah,’ held in high estimation in this district. 
Leaffing the Gar range, the Kosra turns south, and joining the Gathi and 
Savegri runs north-east of Tibi. Its water is largely used for irrigation 
purposes. 

The Kosra is the chief route to Goranclani practicable for strings of laden 
camels. The only watering place in the Baga Kosra, except that at its 
mouth, is Kahan, 5 miles above Mozgarh. {Davidson.) 

KOSRA KALI— 

A ravine on the Harand border which rises in a saddle connecting the 
Gorandani and Dragal hills, which is the watershed between Gorogandoi 
branch of the Kaha and the Kala Kosra, and flows in a south-easterly 
direction. It is at first a mountain torrent, hut as it reaches the foot of 
Man it becomes easier. It is impracticable as an ascent to DrSgal and 




of whom there are 300 houses. The headmea are Amir and Mir AfzaL 
The Kota Mula is the leader of the Wahabi section^ and was formei’ly 
regarded as little less sacred than the Akhund of Swat^ but now his in- 
fluence has declined, and he is little regarded except among the tJtmgnzai^ 
Amazai and Gadtias. Water is supplied from 18 wells. The country around 
is open. A small tower has been built on a mound outside on the north 
side of the village, to keep a look-out against any sudden attack from any 
of the other villages around. [BecheU^ Lumsdeii^ Bellew) 

KOT ATI KHAN— 

A village in the Kola chi division of the Dera Ishmail district, 5 miles south 
from Hatala, 7 miles north-east from Koiachi, It has 133 houses, 9 shops, 
and % mosques. The population amounts to 629 souls, of which 160 are 
adult males. The inhabitants are composed of 1 92 GandehpUrs, 8 Baloeh, 
345 Shekhs, &c. The water-supply is from wells dug out of the bed of a 
ravine near, and it is bad and scarce. The produce consists of wheat, 
mustard, barley and jo war. The village has 10,345 ^ bigas' of land, of 
which only 736 are cultivated j and all is ^ lalmi.' Supplies are procurable 
here in very small quantities after due notice. The stock of the village 
embraces 3 horses, 70 camels, and 10 donkeys. The headmen are Kalu 
Khan and Sirdar Khan. {Maeaulay^ 

KOTAKI— 

A village in Bajawar, said to be able to turn out 400 fighting men 
(Aleemoola.) 

KOT CHCTA— 

A village in the Dera Ghazl district, 14 miles south south-west of Dera Ghazi, 
18 miles north of Jampur, 8 miles east north-east of Choti, and 11 miles 
from the river Indus. It has 230 houses, 120 houses of Mahamadans, 
109 Hindus, inhabited by Ghormanl Baloches, Jats, Syads, &c. The 
headmen are Hyat Khan and Kabal Shah, GhormSnis. There is a dak 
bungalow here, and a thaiina with 1 5 police. The cultivation is of cotton, 
indigo, jowar, bajra, and wheat. The water is from wells, and is sweet, 
and in the summer the SliorawSh canal comes from the Indus. The 
inhabitants are weavers, shoemakers and carpenters. Supplies are procurable 
in considerable quantities on due notice. There is here a ^ khangah,' jof Nahl 
Shah Syad, of Slier Shah, in the Multan district, in the usual style of 
the country, with one dome, white- washed, and with inlaid tiles. It pays 
Es. 4,000 revenue. It owns 680 cows, 180 buffaloes, 1,486 goats, and 
sheep, and 26 camels. (Macgregor^ 

KOTARPAN— 

A village in Sudum valley, Peshawar district, about \ mile west of 
Chargolai. The Mokam ravine runs past it, and supplies it with water. It 
has 40 houses and 2 mosques, no shops. There are 5 weUs in it, but they 
are not used. The headman is Akbar. {Lumsden*) 

KOT DAOLAT— 

A village in the Kolachi division of the Dera Ishmail district, 5 miles south 
from Kolachl. It has 140 houses, 7 shops, and 2 mosques. The population 
amounts to 769 souls, of which 251 are adult males. The inhabitants are 
composed of 103 Jats, 63 Hindus, &c. The water-supply is from the bed of 
the Luni river, and the water is good but scarce. The produce consists 
of wheat, mustard, bajra and jowar. The village has 5,522 bigas of land, 
of which 2,238 are cultivated, and all is ^lalmi.' Supplies are pro- 
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curable Iiere in small quantities after due notice. The stock of the Tillage 
embraces 13 horses, 479 cattle, and 5 donkeys. The headman is Mtisa. 
Khan, Gandapnr. (Macauia^J) 

KOT DAOLATZAI— ^ ^ ; 

A village in Yusafzai, PeshSwar division, situated on the right hank 
of the Mokam ravine, 8 miles east of Mardan, immediately opposite Garhi 
Daolatzai. It contains 1£6 houses, (78 belonging to A wins, 7 to Pathins) 
3 shops, 7 ■ mosques. The cattle of the village are supplied with , water 
from the ravine. The headman is Rasul. {Fide Kapurda Garhi.) {Lmm* 
den.) 

KOTERI— . . _ . , . , 

A village in the Baizai division, Kohit district, situated 18 miles south-east of 
Kohat, on the left bank of the Toi, under a low range from the Gurgurlot 
Sir. It has 5 houses with a population of 46S souls, of which 15f are 
adult males. The inhabitants are Bangash. Sultan ilahamad Khan, 
Barakzai, gave the lands of this village to Mustafa Khan and Gholam 
Mahamad Khan from Makhad, in return for services reiidereiL After a time 
these Khataks returned to Makhad, upon which the villagers of Shadi Khel 
occupied the place. Water is obtained form the Toi. Between 40 and 50 
armed men can turn out. The revenue is Es. 500. The headmen are 
Alayar and Saifula. {Plotvden^ Hastings) 

KOTHI— 

A village in the Dera Ishmail Khsn district, about 15 miles west of Dera on 
the road to Kolschi. 

KOT ISHMAIZAI— 

A village in Yusafzli, Peshawar district, situated on the right bank of the 
Mokam ravine, 8 miles east of Mardan, opposite Garhi Ishmaiizai. It con- 
tains 237 honses (of which 174 belong to Pathins), 8 shops, and 9 mosques. 
Its water-supply is from wells, Its headmen are Samand and Mahamad. 
{Limsden) 

KOT JtJNGABA— ^ 

A village in the Baizai division, Yusafzai, Peshawar district, on the right 
bank of the Bagiari Khwar, | mile north of the Takhti JBai MIL The 
surrounding country is here much cut up by ravines. 

KOTKAI— 

A village in Baja war, Yaghistan, on the right bank of the Panjkora river 
on the road from Aladand to Miankala. 

KOTKASRiNI— 

A village in the Sangarh division of the Dehra Ghizi district, 6 miles north 
from Mangrota. It has 758 houses, built of mud, with flat roofs, 17 shops, 
and 10 mosques. The population amounts to 3,876 souls, of which 2,012 
are males. The inhabitants are composed of Baloches, Jats and Hindus, 
but the village belongs to the Kasrani tribe. 

The water-supply is drawn from 3 wells in the village, at a depth of 150 
feet, and is good and pretty plentiful. The produce consists principally of 
bajra and jowar, and supplies are procurable here in considerable quantities 
after due notice. The stock of the village embraces 34 horses, 642 cattle, 
4,949 sheep and goats, 165 camels, and 306 donkeys. The headman is 
Fazl Ali Khan, the Chief of the Kasranls. 

It is not walled but contains 3 little mud towers. Being situated in 
a hollow between a low sandy ridge running about east and west, rising 
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from tlie bank of the Kaona, which runs within | mile south of the 
village, and another similar low ridge about a mile north of it, it is shut 
out from view from the north and south approaches till within a short 
distance of it. The country in the immediate vicinity is cultivated by 
the Kaona and by rain water, but rarely for other than autumn crops. 
To the west down to the hills, particularly along the banks of the Kaona, 
the country is wooded; to the north and north-east it is a sandy desert. 
{Bruce, Davidson, Macgregor,) 

KOTKl— 

A ruined fort in the Banu district, situated in a very commanding posi- 
tion at the east mouth of the Chichali pass, ^ a mile north of the vil- 
lage of Chapari in the Isa Khgl division, "it was originally built by 
Shahbaz Khan, Chief of Tiri, who used to issue forth from it on his plun- 
dering excursions. The Niazls, however, gaining strength, and taking 
advantage of the confusion caused by Shahbaz Khan^s death, attacked 
the fort, routed the Khataks, and drove them eompletety out of the 
place. The Niazis then built a small tower at Kurai, | of a mile up the 
pass, and commenced the manufacture of alum at that spot where inex- 
haustible strata of gypseous shale are to be found. 

When Sher M_ahamad, Nawab of Dera, ordered Ahmad Khan Niazi 
to build forts at Isa Khel and Trag, he, with a view to protecting the 
rich alum works from Khatak depredations and Niazi trickeries,'’ also 
ordered a fort to be built at Kotki, on the site of the old Khatak 
citadel, and it was garrisoned by levies of the Nawab. On the Niazi 
insurrection in 1835, Ahmad Khan fled to Kotki for refuge, and from it 
harried the whole country ; the following year, however, being attacked by 
Eaja Suchet Sing and Sirdar Fateh Sing Man, he fled to Chaontra 
narrowly escaping capture by a force under Malik Alyar Khan's direction^ 
which advanced down the Biilbtlli pass to cut off his retreat. Suchet 
Sing destroyed the fort ; but two years later. Sirdar Gurmlikh Sino-, 
to put down the constant raids which were taking place through the Chichali 
pass, rebuilt and garrisoned it ; but sometime after, a dispute about an 
insult offered to a Khatak woman ended in the Manzai and Gtjdl 
Khel Khataks capturing the fort and massacring the Sikh soldiery. 
The next year, however, Gurmukh Sing returned and destroyed all the 
Khatak villages in the plains, but was unable to chastise the tribe, as 
they fled to the hills, and he being ignorant of the locality could not follow 
them. He then built a tower on a mound in the bed of the river, which he 
garrisoned, and again retired. On his departure the Khataks once more col- 
lected, and the small Sikh garrison, seeing that resistance was hopeless 
capitulated and were allowed to move off unharmed; the Khataks destroying 
the tower. Since then no attempts have been made either to rebuild the 
tower or fort, which are both utterly in ruins. There is an alum manufac- 
tory here, the property of Isa Khel merchants. The cost of production 
is cheaper here than at KalabSgh, and 10,000 maunds are annually turned 
out, selling on the spot for Es. 2-8 per maund, while Kslabsgh alum sells 
for Es. 3-4. {Boss, Urmston, Norman.') 

KOTKlorDElZAND— 

A village on the Dera Ishmail frontier, the Shlrani head quarters, situated 
about 8 miles up the Draband pass, in an open and easily accessible 
valley. When General Hodgson invaded the country of the ShlrSnls in 
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Mareli 1853^ they contrived to close the pass with a large l3oJy of waier^ 
but the General' turned it, entering by the Shekli Hidar pass. Captain 
Grey mentions having once visited this place much against the will of the 
Shirams ; he thinks, it could au}- da}^ be burnt by a sudden raid with a few 
horsemen, the pass being held behind to secure retreat. {Eoclgson^ Gre^,) 
KOTKIRGI— 

An outpost on the Tank border, situated 5 miles up the Tank Zam pass, 5 
miles north-east of the outpost of Girm. It was built in ISJO-vl, and 
is situated on a cliff, on the right bank of the river overlooking the Tank 
Zam, near the site of an old fort built by Khan Zaman Khan, Daolat 
Khelj to assist the Batanls against the Vazirls. 

It is now garrisoned by 39 Infantry of the Panjab Frontier Force, 7 
Militia horse, 40 Batam foot, 6 Batani horse, and is responsible for the Sara 
Kliola, Tank Zam, and all the small passes leading from British Territory 
through the first range of low hills into the Tank Zam. There is 
a house here for an officer. No supplies procurable; water from the Zam 
is plentiful and good. {Garr^ Macgregor, Faget,) 

KOTLA— 

A small fort in Amb territory, situated on a hill above the village of x\shra. It 
is one of the places suggested by Abbott as likely to be Aornos- It lias a sheer 
precipice of 250 feet on the side of the Indus, and on the north there is a small 
break or chasm between the site on which it is placed and the rest of the hill. 

It has always belonged to Amb, but in 1852 the Hindustani fanatics 
from Satana surprised it. Major Abbott was very anxious to cross over 
and retake it, but this was not permitted. It was restored to Amb after 
the Satana expedition of 1858. [Miott) 

KOTLA NASIR— 

A village in the Eajanpur sub-division of Dera Ghazi, 4 miles from Eajan- 
pur, 36 miles from Rojhan, north-north-east. It is a large village inhabited 
by Mazaiis. There are some high burnt-brick houses in the centre, sur- 
rounded by others of mud, which are again surrounded by some huts with 
thatched roofs. There is a good deal of cultivation round, {ilacgregor) 
KOTLA SHIH— 

A large village in the Rajanpur sub-division of Dera Ghaz'l, 14 miles south 
of Rajanpur, 26 miles north-north-east of Rojlian, 

KOTLI— 

A small village situated in a commanding position above the ravine in 
which the Charat road runs near Silikhana. It has an imposing tower, 
and is rather difficult of approach. Its fields are all unirrigated, and the 
inhabitants Khatak, 

KOT MAHAMADaN— 

A village in the Kakar country, about 30 miles east of Mina. 

KOT MANJI— 

A village in the Gomal valley. Tank division, Dera Ishmail Khan, 40 
miles from Dera, and 8 miles from the east entrance of the Ghwalari de- 
file, situated at the north foot of a stony waste. It has 105 houses, 60 of 
which are inhabited by Gorizais. Wood, good water, and camel forage are 
abundant. There is a frontier post here with a garrison of Go >sabres and 
bayonets of the Panjab Force. This village has 27,843 bigas of land, of 
which 15,187 are cultivated, the produce being wheat, rice, and barley. 
The headman is Kuli Kh§n, (ferr, 31acgregor.) 
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A village in the Hanpxir division of the HazSra district. It has 754 
honses, 10^ shops, and 8 mosques. The population amounts to 4,879 souls. 
The inhabitants are composed of 809 Gujars^ 71 Awans, 129 Syads, and 
4,870 others. The water-supply is from wells, and the water is good and 
plentiful. The produce consists of wheat, barley, Indian-corn, bajra, &e., 
and supplies are procurable here in considerable quantities after due notice. 
The stock of the village embraces 27 horses, 1,625 cattle, 802 sheep, 52 
mules, 4 camels, and 84 donkeys. The headman is Mir Alimad, Guiar. 
(Wace.) ' 

KOT NASRlN— 

A village in the Tank division of the Dera Ishmail district, S miles north- 
west from Tank. It has 157 houses, 1 shop, and 1 mosque. The population 
amounts to 683 souls, of which 842 are males. The water-supply is from 
the Takwara ravine in the vicinity, and is good. The produce consists of 
wheat, barley, rice, bajra, &c. This village has 12,889 bigas of land, of 
which 9,490 are cultivated and irrigated by water from the ravine. 
Supplies are procurable here in small quantities after due notice. The stock 
of the village embraces 8 horses, 208 cattle, 9 camels, and 15 donkeys. 
The headmen are Sahibudin and Purdil, &c. (MacanlavS 
KOT NASRiN— 

An outpost in the Dera Ishmail frontier, situated 8 miles north-west of the 
city of Tank, 8f miles south of Mulazai, and 6^ miles east of the mouth of 
the Shuza pass. There is a net- work of ravines between the Kot NasrSn 
post and the hills, and the large, deep ravine of the Shuza runs 200 yards 
west of the outpost. The post is 47 yards square, has four bastions, and a 
watch tower, and is garrisoned by 20 horse and 10 foot of the Frontier 
Militia. It was built (at a cost of Rs. 883) to protect British territory 
from the inroads of the Vazirls, and is responsible for the Chinai, Tand, and 
Shuza passes. There is an old ruined fort of Sarwar Khin^s in the centre 
of the Kot Nasran village, (parr. Macgregor,) 

KOT PATHANA— 

A village in the Tank division of the Dera Ishmail district, 2 miles north 
from Tsnk. It has 109 houses, 5 shops, and 2 mosques. The population 
amounts to 464 souls, of which 149 are adult males. The inhabitants are 
composed of Hindus and Musalmans. The water-supply is from the 
Tank Zam, and is good, but distant The produce consists of wheat, barley, 
mustard, jow’-ar, bajra, &c. The village has 4,218 bigas of land, of wliieli 
8,100 are cultivated, being irrigated from the Zam. Supplies are procur- 


able here in small quantities after due notice. The stock of the village 
embraces 7 horses, 474 cattle, and 80 camels. The headman is Ghazi Kiign, 
Tarn Khel. (Maeatdav,) 

KOT TAGA KHAN-- 

A village in the Dera Ishmail Khan district, about 8 miles south of Chaod- 
vran, on the right bank of Gajistin, situated in a desert. It has 111 houses 
built of mud, 5 shops and 4 mosques, inhabited by 519 souls, of whom 
158 are adult males. The inhabitants are 78 B§bars, 146 Hasat (?), 24? 
Baloches, &c. It has 7,210 ^ bigas^ of land, of which only 500 are 
cultivated ; all is unirrigated, and the produce is bajra, wheat, and barley. 
Supplies are rather scarce here, but water is procurable from the bed of a 
ravine. There is a frontier post here garrisoned by 4 mounted men and 9 
footmen of militia. The headman is Gholam Mohi-u-din, Babar. {Garr^ 
Mmaiday^ Macgregor.) 
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KOTtj— , ■ 

A small ravine on tlie Rajanptr frontier, wiiicli rims into tlie Baghari^ , 
about '2 ^ . miles from wliere it enters the plains. Tliere is good pasturage 
and a few trees on its banks. There are no large pools or watering-places 
in it, but when procurable, the water is good. {DaviSsonJ) 

KOWA— _ . ^ ^ , 

A village in the Nllab sub-division of Kohat, li^ miles south of Khairab§d, 
containing E6 houses. {Ltmsieuy Bmidson^l 

KUA— 

A small pass leading out of the Tsnk Zam pass, between the Tor, Narai, ■ 
and Spin-kS-Ghasha passes, A road through this pass, by which cattle can 
be taken, Joins the Zebidara within the hills. {Carr 2) 

KtJGI— 

■ A watering-place on the ' Saklii Sarwar route , to Bsiklian, situated at the 
foot of the tint Toda pass, 20 miles from the entrance to the hills. It is 
usual for travellers to fill up their water-skins ' here, as no more water is ' 
found till the pass has been surmounted. {Wilde^) 

Ktl— ■ 

A pass OB the Banu frontier which leads through a low range south of 
the Sakhclu pass to the Kul plain. It is much used by the Vaziri robbers 
to carry off cattle by. {Maclean, ilacgregor,) 

KCI— 

A village in the Hasan Khel Afrldl eoimtry, about 9 miles east of Fort 
Mackeson, 34 miles south of Shamshatu, and 2 miles within the hills. It 
is situated in an open spot at the foot of a low range j it is large, and has 
twelve towers, but its position is not very formidable. It can turn out 290 
fightingmen, has 200 houses, and is supplied with water from 12 wells. 
This village takes its name from a very large well in it. It has two divi- 
sions — (1) Baku ; with sections Bai Khan Khel, Chuehar, Buehi, Validad 
Khel, Zela, Darwiz, and Aladad | and (2) Mian Khel, with the sections 
Yunas, Paia, Malzu, Morld, Zarin, and Sarmast. (Turner,) 

Ktri BAHIKA— ■ ■ 

A village OB the south border of the Bera Islimail Kliiii district, within 
■ the hills, and inhabited by, about, 600 families of XJshtarliiias, of wMclr 
tribe it is the principal village. (Macgregor,) 

KCIBARMUL— 

A village in the Baizai division of Yusafzai, Peshawar district, situated on 
the left bank of the Togh ravine, about 4 mile east of Ghazibala, and 10 
miles north of Katlang at the entrance to the Barmul glen. It contains 
200 houses and 5 mosques, and has 13 headmen. 

It is supplied with water from wells, in the ravine which is here 60 yards 
in breadth and 20 deep. Tliere are here 2 tanks, 80 jurds square, which 
have water in them daring the cold weather, but dry up in the summer 
months, when water is brought from Tarakai, 3 miles distant. In 1866 the 
village of Barmul was brought down and placed near KuX, and now forms 
part of it, hence the two are called Kui Barmul. A good road connects 
Kstlang with this village and also with Lfmkhor. (Aligood,) 

KBI TIN— 

. A pass on the Dera Ishmail frontier, situated between the Kui Ueh and 
Narinji passes, west of the outpost of Goiwali. A road goes through 
this pass, and within a mile on the left hank of the Bara, the tTshtarana 
. village of Pewa Kui is reached. Ramzan Khan, Chief of the Ushtarana, 
gets annually Rs. 47 6 for the responsibility of this pass. {Carr, 3Iacgregor.) 
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Kill 0CH— ■; ■ 

A pass on the Dera Ishmail frontier^ situated between the K^i Tand and 
Ramak passes, west of the outpost of G-orwali. A road goes through 
this pass, and within | a mile on the left bank of the river, the tJshtarana 
village of Kui Bah^ra is reached, Fateh Khan, Chief of the Ahmadzai 
section of Ushtarana, gets a yearly grant of Rs. 167 for the responsibility 
of this pass, and is required to recover cattle that naay have been lifted 
from British territory through this pass by hillmen. (Garr, Macgregor.) 
K-OI KKHEL— V . ^ ^ , 


A^ main section of the Afridi clan, consisting of the following sub- 
divisions 


1,«-Sherkhan Khel 
— Kati Khel 

3. — Mashn Khel 

4. — Farid ,, 

5. — Abdul ,, 

6. - — Tawar „ 

7. — Sikandar Khel 


550 fightingmen 

700 „ (Collectively styled 

„ r the Hasan KheL 

} 


350 

800 

360 

450 


3,430 

Abdul Majid Arbab of Mohmand, however, gives dijfferent sections, as the 
following tree will show : — 
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This is an important and powerful section. It dwells ii^two great divisions 
in Baza r, separated from each other by the Zaklia Khel, 
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During the summer 





niontlis most of tlie elan reside in Bar 'Barll aiicl Torclara. In winter tliey 
move down to tlieir settlements at tlie iiioiitli of the Khaibar and the eaves in 
Kajurai. The Sherkhan Khel C|iiarters are Janiriid in winter^ and Kliasi 
Kot in summer. The Ktlki Khel occupy Kaclam and Gagi’i^ and have 
Babari, in Upper Bars, for tlieir summer quarters. The Mashfl Khel live 
in Surkhai, near Jamrud, and in Torclara, in Upper Bars. The Farid Kliel 
reside with the Mashti Khel in the Surkhai caves, anti at Baragat, in Tor- 
dara. The Abdul Khel are found in Tordara and Ali Masjld. The Tawar 
Khel are at Torawala in summer, and Shacli Bagnar in winter* The 
Sikaiidar Khel are at Dwatawi. in summer, and tlie Shaiigar caves in 
winter. The Bar Bara Kukl Kliel are separated from the Sangil Khel 
Shinwaris by the Kajgal range, over which are three or four very stiif 
passes leading down to Pesh-bolak, in Ahiiigrahar. Those most used are 
the Nazian and Nagastfira passes. Both are very difficult, and only practi- 
cable to footmen in summer. The Ivuki Khel are entirely coniiiied to the 
eastern slopes of Rajgal. On the western slopes are the Sangu Khel, 
enemies of the Ivuki Khel. There is no free mtercommunieation at 
any time, but a safe conduct can be arranged on due payment. The Kuki 
Khel are noted and desperate robbers. Their fixed villages are Jamnld, 
Kadam, Gagri, Tangi, at the month of the Khaibar, Lala China, and All 
Masjld in the Khaibar, and Sikandarkhelogarhi, Kardara, Tordara, Sara- 
wela, Malanokas, Sparwarai, Babari, Baragat, Torawela, Khasi Kot, Kuka 
Ghoz and Patai, in Upper Bara. 

Robbing is the general oeciipation of this section. They are physically 
fine men, and many of them are entertained in the British army, and some 
of them have distinguished themselves as native officers j e. y., Ahmad 
Khan, Subadsr of the 6th Panjab Infantiy^ was shot at Ambela, fighting 
bravely on our side. They frequent the city as well as the cantonment of 
Peshawar, and are notorious for robbery and other offences. The hills in 
which the whole section resides is of the most desolate and dreary nature, 
with a few springs here and there. Adjustment of matters with this tribe 
is effected by Government through Arbab Abdtil Majid Khan in particular. 
The hlaira around Jamrud is a sort of neutral ground; beyond, close 
to the ravine or water-course issuing from the Khaibar Pass, are the 
villages of the Kuki Khel, who trade with Peshawar ehiefly in fire- 
wood. The villagers may be seen of a morning coming into eantonments 
from the direction of Eurj Hari Sing; their land is very mipro- 
duetive. Sirbiland, a Malik of this tribe, is a man often to be seen 
in the Peshawar cantonment, tie is in the habit of visiting officers, 
and pretends that he is a man of much greater influenee and iinportance 
than he really is, and is not above taking a few rupees when lie can get 
them. He and his sons can bring information occasionally when they 
choose. 

In January 1857, when the Amir Dost Mahamacl was eneamped at 
Jamrud after his interview with Sir John Lawrence, whose camp was a few 
miles nearer Peshawar, a party of young officers rode beyond the Amlr’^s 
camp towards the pass, and were fired on by the Kuki Khel. One of the 
number, Lieutenant Hand, was so severely wounded that he <lied dining the 
night. The crime having been brought home to men of the tribe, they 
were blockaded, and many of their men fell into our hands. During these 
hostilities the mutiny broke out, but the blockade ivas continued in Ml force, 
and was so injurious to the interests of the tribe that they paid down a fine 
of Es, SjOOO^ and entered into the following agreement : — 


KCI 


XCI— KliM 


Whereas oiiiv tribe lias been excluded from British territory on account 

the murder of a British officer^ and we are unable to produce theinur- 
‘^^ derers who have fled^ we agree to paj a fine of Rs. 3^000 on account of 
that crime, and we further voluntarily engage as follows : — 

I* We will not hereafter commit any crime on British territory. 

IL We will not bring with us into British territory any member of a 
tribe in hostility with the Government. 

III. If any thief or murderer belonging to our tribe be apprehended 
^^in British territory we will not intercede for him. 

IV. If such thief or murderer escape to us and the crime is proved^ we 

will destroy his house and banish him from our settlements^ restor- 
ing the value of the stolen property; if there is no evidence 
against him^ the accused may clear himself if five members of 
his section of the tribe will swear to his innocence. 

V. If, any married or unmarried woman elopes to our settlements we 
cannot give her up^ but we will restore any property she may be 
proved to have carried off with her. If her friends come and 
make an arrangement^ we will give her up to them, or to a 
^^ jirga^^ of grey beards. 

VI. If any thief or person in the service of Government escape from 
British territory into our settlements, we will eject him from 
^Hhe same, and if he has stolen property with him we will 
restore it. 

VII. If we have a money claim against a British subject we will sue him 
in the courts in proper form ; we will also attend to answer any 
such claim against us, or produce the acquittance bond of such 
claimant ; we will not carry out our usage of reprisals in British 
territory, hut in our own settlements we are at liberty to do so, 
and we will not take part with any other tribe in hostilities 
against the British Government. 

VIII. Whenever required to do so, we will keep a representative with 
the local officers of Government, who are at liberty to call him 
to account in matter of neglect. 

IX. Whereas there are many Afridis in the service of Government if 
any of them have a claim against us, the matter shall be settled 
by a /^ jirga*^^ of grey beards. 

"'X. We give Arbab Mahamad Amin Khan and Arbah Abdul Majid 
Khan as our securities for the payment of the fine and the fulfil- 
ment of these engagements, and in consideration thereof the 
Government will release the persons and property of our tribe 
now in their hands. {BelleWyAkM Majid , Mmiro, AitcImoTi,) 

KULIKA— 

A village in the Agror valley, IJ miles west of Oghi. The Sikhs had a 
fort here, and the position seems a good one for the purpose, 

A water-course on the Harand border, rising in the lower hills some 15 
miles north“by-west from Tibi, and running easterly. It passes through 
one defile, the Kumbi, about 10 miles north-by west of Tibi, which is 
about mile in length, with high and very steep sides, and a stony and 
difficult bed. Passing through this the Kumbi enters the plains and irri- 
o^ates a fair tract of Lund cultivation. The Baga Kosra route from Tibi to 
Gorandani is easily reached from the Kumbi inside the outer and low 
range of hills, [Bavkhon, Macgregor) 
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KUMEELl— . ■„ 

A watering-place on the E.§janpiir frontier in the Sori ravine^, about S miles 
higher up the stream than Manclu Kiincl;, close to which is the Lashar Sand 
hill. Water is procured from pools> and is abundant, but brackish, 
{SavidmnJ} 

KENA— 

A pass leading into the eastern portion of the ilarao plain, in the Mari 
hills. It is very diflicult for horsemen, and utterty impracticable for camels 
or other laden animals. It is over a high part of the range, forming the 
eastern boundary of the plain, and the path is covered with rocks, 
(3cwuIsou,) . 

KtJNAR™ 

A watering-place on the Rajanpur border in the Datril, 0 miles north-west 
of Sliekwali. It usually has 3 or 4 wells of good water, sweet, and 
near the surface. {DamUon.) 

KlffNARKCMB— ■ ^ ^ 

A stream on the Rajanphr frontier running into the Pitok, some 2| miles 
from where it runs into the plains. It rises in low diilicult hills, and its 
course is through small hills very difficult to climb. There is a watering-. 
place in it, some 2 miles from where it joins the Pitok in a difficult part 
of the ravine, under an almost perpendicular and high rock. Good water is 
procured from a pool. The Sabzil Kot post is at times supplied from this 
spot. This spot is exposed to raids of the Masuri Bugtis. {Maegregor^ 
Davidson.) 

KtlNATER— 

A village in Bajawar, Yaghistan, on the road form Dir, about 1 mile from 
right bank of Panjkora river. Aleemoola says it contains 2,000 houses, 
40 shops, and 16 imjras;^^ and though this is probably an exaggeration, 
there is no reason to doubt that it is a large and important place, being a 
large mart, and on the boundaries of Swat, Bajawar, and Dir. {S(q)per^ 
KtJND— .....p ■ . , . ' 

A village in the Khatak division of Peshawar, about 1 1 mile north of 
KhairSbad, containing 25 houses. {Lumsdeu.) 

KtJiSiD— ■ : ^ . 

A picturesque spot in the course of the Kaha ravine, on the Harand border, 
some 11 miles north of Harand and about 5 miles from where the Kfilia 
enters the plains. The stream here is commanded by a low spur which comes 
down to its bank, rising some 150 feet above its right bank. 

Westerly the Mari and Dragal ranges tower above the other bills, wiiilst 
the course of the Kaha., which runs quietly through a wild and bold country, 
is visible for miles. At IvUnd there is a broad open expanse of about a 
mile square, where the Malani, Shishu, Drago, and Khalani all run into the 
Kaha, forming in the rains a perfect sea. Kund is the name of a small 
waterfall over very low rocks, at the foot of which are situated a few pools 
of bright blue water. (Davidson.) 

KONDA— 

A village in the Htmannama division of Yusafzai, Peshaw^ar, situated 2 miles 
north of the Indus, 2 miles west of Zeda, near a ravine called Jaba, which 
runs near Jangider. It has about 220 houses, (of which 150 are inhabit- 
ed by Pathans,) 15 shops, 7 mosques, and 22 wells. The headman is 
Malik Sher Jang Khsn, but SnbadEr Habib Khan, a distinguished native 
officer of the 1st Panjab Infantry, has the village in ^ jaghlr, {LnmsdeUy 
Maegregor) 
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K0NDAL— ■ 

A village in the Banti district^ situated 8 miles south of Isa Khel^ 1 mile 
from the right bank of Indus^ at the north foot of the Khasor range. It 
contains about 70 houses, and 1 Hindu shop. Water is procured from the 
Indus. 

KIJNDAL KHWAR— 

A ravine that rises in the Mahaiban hill and drains the Gadun country to the 
Indus. It passes Jaba Leran to Sarai, where it receives a branch from the 
west which comes from the Jan Mahamad Kandao past Shaigai and 
Damner (Khudu Khel villages). It then passes Badga Meragai (in rains), 
Kundal (in ruins), and issues from the hills immediately east of Panjman, 
and passing Babini joins the Pola Khwar between Maini and Topi. 
[Locktcood*) 

KUNDI— . 


A village in the Tsnb sub-division of the Dera Ishmiil Khan district, 17 
miles north-east of Tank, 10 miles south-west of Pezu, 6 miles from Ama Khel. 
It contains 280 houses and 10 shops. Water is procurable from the Suheli 
nala, which runs to the south of the town. The inhabitants belong to the 
Kundi branch of NiSzi Lohanis. 

There is a police post, with 3 sowars here, to keep up communication be- 
tween Pezii and Tank, Kundi being situated on the main road between 
these two places. Its reaKname is Mian Khan Kundi. {Norman,) 
KtJNDI— 

A tribe of Pathans, settled in the north-west corner of the Dera Ishmall Kh§n 
district. They are quiet and inoffensive, and are good agriculturists. Their 
lands are watered by the Larzan, Gajheda, Bain, Soheli, and Takwara 
streams, across the beds of which huge dams are constructed by the 
united efforts of the whole tribe, in order to retain the water, or as much 
of it as possible, before it bursts away to irrigate the lands of the Jats and 
Gandapurs. The Kundis claim to be descended from one Kundi, great 
grandson of Nilzl, the second son of Lodi, the founder of the Lohani tribe, 
and in this they are borne out by the books in the possession of Shah Nawaz 
Khan, Katl Khel of Tank, and by the Kazis of Isa Khel, who own them 
as true Niazis, and say that early in the 13th century^ Kundi and Nasar, 
two great-grandsons of Niazi, left the settlement in Isa Khel, and settled 
nearer to the Daol at Khel family on the southern side of the Shekwali 
range. They now own good-sized villages in the Tank district, but are, on 
the whole, a very poor tribe, in consequence of the poverty of the soil around 
their villages. 

The main sections of the Ktindi tribe are as follows : — 


1. Shadman Khel, 

2. Shadi Khel 

3. Tazu Khel 

4. Badinzai 

5 . Chikf Khel 

6. Ishmailzal 

7. Azar Khel 

8. Attar Khel 

9. Ibrahim Khel 

10. Kharki Khel 

11. Zavri Khel 

12. Mangalai 

1 3. Mala Khel 


about 

>3 

3 > 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 
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140 men. 


150 

120 

130 

120 

30 

60 

130 

120 

200 

60 

200 


39 

33 

33 

33 

33 

93 

33 

33 

33 

33 
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The Kunclis number some 1,000 men, and came inio ihe plain.- from the 

Two ^dris'^ of tlie Kiiud.is go yearly wiik 


hills along with the Lohauis 
the Povindas to Afghanistan. 

The names of their eight chief villages are - 


Cmr Khel, 
iQmr Khel, 

Mahamad Akbar-ka-Gara, 
Abi-Zar, 

Daraki-da-Gara, 

Zulo Khahu-da-Gara, 
Guliman, 

Pain-da-Shabr 


headmen Syad Khan and Shadl Kbrni. 
„ Siiahdin and Uman. 

Umr and Sobaii. 

Azim Khan. 

Ahmad and Mir Ivlillii* 

G-fil Baz. 

Gbairat and Shall xllimail' , 
Umr. 


The Kfindi villages are entirely dependant on the hill streams ibr 
water, wliieli is brought to them by the Soheli, a ravine composed ol; 
the Zarinja, Alullikia, Larzan, Surkiirni, and Bain hill-streams, which 
meet at a place called NawSz Ghara, 2i miles north-east of the village of 
Mulazai. The lands occupied by the Kundis are of two doseriptions — the 
lower watered by irrigation from'tlie various mountain streams called Jaba, 
and the upper or Laima lands just under the hills and on the skirts of the 
Shekwali range, which are entirely dependant on rain for cultivation. 
The custom amongst the Kundis was to apportion the lower or Jaba lands 
afresh amongst the landowners on the destruction of an irrigation bund or 
dam, each man getting a share, according to the number of yoke of oxen 
he was able to bring to the repair of the dam. This was called a Kulba 
Pesh, The Laima lands were redistributed every twelve years amongst all 
males fit to cany arms. As may be supposed, these customs gave rise to 
endless disputes, and on the annexation of the Paiijab were stopped by order 
of the Board of Administration. 

The chief trade of the Kundis is in camels, which they breed very ex- 
tensively, selling the finest males in the Peshawar market, mid the. inferior 
ones to the Povinda traders of the Derajat : they are rich in cattle of 
all sorts. 

The country contains excellent camel forage ; grass is scarce, and except 
in rainy seasons grain is very dear and proeuralfie only in small quantities. 
The water-supply is every where precarious. Ca/o\) 

KUNDIGHAE— Lat. 3r 18' 27'\ Long. C9" 48' Elevation 8,U0. 

A peak on the Koh-i-Vaziri range. (CM?/i6erM/i.) 
KUNDI-KA-MAND— 

The meeting of the Laslikarani and Khail^ni ravines near the Rohel-ka-Vad, 
and a mile or two from the Loti plain in the Bugti hills. The country about 
this, which is open and level, used to be cultivated by the Bugtis (Sham- 
bsnls\ and' produced a good crop. Water is abundant from a large pool. 
(Davidso?/,) 

KtJNHAR— 

A river of the Hazara district, which rises in the main range which comes 
down from Nanga Parbat, and divides the drainage of the Jhelam from 
that of the Indus. It has two sources in the Aphuta Paul from the south- 
west and the GalidSs-ka-Kata from the east. These both fall into the Lolu- 
sar lake 12 miles, whence the stream again issues and flows south for about 8 
or 9 miles, receiving in this distance the Purbi§la-ka-Kata and the Jalkhad 
on the left bank and the Khaba on the right. It then turns west-by-south 
and south-west for about 20 miles, receiving on the left bank the drainage of 
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the Jora, Dunga Naraiig, and Chita^ and on the right the Bas and the Bimbal, 
It then goes south for 7 miles, passing Kagan Khas (6,574) at 3 miles, 
when it turns sharp to the east, rounding a spur from the Chtlmhai peak 
for 4 miles, when it again bends to the south to Jared, 4,933. The hills on 
this part are exceedingly steep on either bank. Prom Jared it runs south- 
west for 3 miles, and the west for 4, passing Parus, when it finally turns 
south, passing Kawai (4,883) at 3 miles, Balakot (3,385) at 10 miles, Garhl 
at 31 miles, till it joins the Jhelam at 35 miles from last-mentioned bend, 
and about 103 miles from its source. Between Jared and Balakot it receives 
many small ravines, the Bunja and Hilayan on the left bank, and the Bhow- 


ran and Bigar on the right bank. Below Balakot, the valley, which un 


to this point has rim between stupendous mountains, opens out, and there is 
a good deal of level ground on its banks, especially the left. Between 
Lolasar and Kagan, a distance of 50 miles, the river has a fall of 5,426 feet, 
or 108 per mile; between Kagan and Jared, 8 miles, it falls 1,651 feet, or 
206 feet in the mile. From J ared to Kawai, the fall is only 41 feet, about 
4| feet to the mile ; from Kawai to Balakot, 8 miles, it falls L597 feet, a fall 
of 199 feet per mile. 

Abbott says, the KunhSr is not fordable anywhere, and that above 
Balakot no boat could live on it ; it is, however, crossed by bridges at the 
following points : Garhi Habibula, an excellent suspension bridge, near 
Tarana, 4 miles below Balakot, wooden, at Bhana, 4 miles above Kagan, J 
mile below Narang at Burawai; at Jared and Kamalbam 

The Kunhar is used to bring down wood from the forests. It is no- 
where navigable. {Johnstone i Macgregor*) 

KiJN-I-GAI- ^ ^ 

A pass in the Kohat district, north of Chaontra, on the road between 
Chaontra and Kohat, and south of the Spina range, through which is the cele- 
brated cleft from which the pass is named. 

The eastern end of the pass in Chaontra may be said to begin in the Akori 
limits at a grove of trees called Shahida. This grove is a little over a mile 
from Tabi Khwa, from which two low ridges and a nala (that flows to the 
Zebi) separate it. Below the grove is a broken tract, from which the regu- 
lar Kun-i-Gai pass goes off westwards. This tract lies between the grove 
and the pass, and is only a few hundred yards wide. The road from Spina 
joins the Tabi Khwa road close to the grove. At present the ravines are 
not practicable for artillery, being narrow, winding, and broken, and from 
Tabi Khwa the path winds round the beginning of the ravines over a ridge 
of sandstone about 5 feet wide. It would take time and a good deal of labor 
to make a road for artillery through the ravines to the inner mouth of the 
pass. This eastern mouth (inside the ravines) is a smooth and good passage 
of 8 paces wide. From it the regular pass runs west for 2^ miles to the cleft. 
The pass is level, smooth, open, and from 100 to 160 paces wide. The hills 
are bare, low, and in most places accessible to infantry. Guns would easily 
go there 2| miles, save at one point, 1^ miles, from the east entrance, where 
there is a sort of Tangl, in which is a huge rock of sandstone with other 
large bits scattered about its base. These would have to be removed ere 
guns could pass. 

Before the cleft is reached a bank has to be descended. There is a tank 
of water just inside the cleft. Near the tank a path, fit only for footmen 
goes off southerly to Sira Khwa and Tarkha Kuji. 

The celebrated cleft, the real Kun-i-Gai, is between sandstone cliffs in the 
Spina range, about 45 or 50 feet high. The passage is 21 paces long, and is 
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Wider at ibe upper tliaii the lowTr end. The ihlhnvin^^ meaf^nreraents wx're 
taken hv Captain Ross with a tape some 3 feel from the ^’roiniiL 

h eet Iiiclies/ ■ ■ 

Upper entra lice (to\Tiirds ... ... 11 0 

In one part in mkldle . ... ... ... 13 5 

III another part- wdiere it iiaiTotrs ... ... 7 1 

Lower end (towards Nari) ... ■ ' 7 2 

The present roadwa}" is as folloirs, Tlie measurements are— 

Upper eiitonca (toward ... ... 10, , 0 

Farther. in ... ... . - ... ■ 0 , : ,0 

■ Ditto ... . ... ' ... ... ■ 8 ,0 

Ditto. .■ ... ... ... , 0 , 0, 

Ditto ... ... ... ... 3 3 

Ditto , ... ... ... ... *■! 0 

Ditto andelosetolowerex.it . , ■ ... 7 ^ 0 

Lower exit towards Nari on actual roadway ... 3 0 

And taking in two low ledges ... ^ ... 4 

Artillery^ therefore^ could not pass the cleft as it now is, although they 
might pass if a strong raised platform of wood ivere constructed in the 
passage so as to reach the wider part higher up the cli ils^ with a sloping 
ramp at either end for the ascent and descent of the guns. 

Below the cleft, the pass wddens to about 80 paces. The hills are im- 
practicable from the pass, being, steep and sharp ridged. It is about a 
mile to where the roads separate, w^est to Nari and north to Banda Daiid 
Shah. The nala passes through another sandstone ridge. Above this are 
paths for flocks up Sphia, and a footpath to Sera Khwa in Chaontra. 

Below the second sandstone ridge to the Nari branch road, the pass is 
rough and stony, and in two places obstructed by huge sandstone ^ rocks, to 
avoid which the path twice goes up the hill-side. For the passage of artillery, 
these rocks would have to be removed, or a road made up the hilhside.^ 

From the branch to Nari, the Kun-i-Gai follows the north ravine to 
Daud Shah Banda for about 7 miles. The ravine here is about 1:10 paces 
wide, and the hills are of red and grey earth, and its bed is smootli and 
covered with salt; at miles, the road from Sanda Kalleii Khel 
joins from the east, and about 1| miles farther it jiuns the Tarklia, 
through which the road from Daud Shah Banda to Totaki runs. From, 
this junction it is 3|- miles to David Shah Banda by the regular Kohat 
road. The water of the Kun-i-Gai thus ioins the Tarkha. The distances 
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Captain Ross was iiiformed that Mahamad Azim Khan Durani took his 
army in 184.9 through the Kun-i-Gai pass when he left BanU forlCohat; but 
I believe he returned to Kuram direct. They said that he had guns with 
him drawn by horses, which is very improbable, unless the road in parts was 
then different, and unless he dismounted his guns and carried them bit-by-bit 
through the Kftn-i-Gal cleft. In old days the Baraks used to block up the 
cleft with beams and rocks, and build up a passage in one of the low 
ridg'es between the Shahida grove and Tabi Khwa, to stop the Tiri army or 
any other invading force; in ease they tried to turn the Kun-i-Gai; they 
used also to block up the descent from the Spiua valley by the Ant^ashi 
Sir. {Boss.) ° 

KOP— ■ 

A hill m the Sham plain, Bugti hills, connected by a low watershed with 
the Marl range, dividing the Sham and PhailSwar plains, and forming 
the southern boundary of the latter. It is an easy hill, the sides being 
gently sloping with a stony surface of limestone formation, covered with 
good grass. It is divided from the Siah Koh by the Phailawar stream. 
This hill is crossed by the Laki pass between the Sham and Bohr plains. 
{Davidson, Bell,) 

KURA— ■■ ^ . 

A watercourse ou tlie Dera Gbazi frontier^ wliieli rises in the NilanI hill 
close to the Luki spur of the Kala Roh, about 15 miles west of Choti Bala, 
and drains to the south east. It enters the plains 6 miles south-west of 
Choti Bala, and irrigates a large tract of Gorehani and Lagiri lands, and 
is the boundary between these two tribes. As an ascent to GorSndani it 
is very difBcult for foot men, being covered with large boulders, and it is 
quite impracticable for camels or laden bullocks. A horseman might go 
this road dismounting and leading his horse for several miles. There are 
% or 3 watering-places in its bed, between the higher range of hills and its 
final exit to the plains ; higher up there is a small perennial stream just after 
it leaves the foot of the highest spurs, but it is soon absorbed in its bed. 
{Damdson,) 

KtlRAI— 

A small village in tlie Isa Kliel division of tbe Banu district, situated 
in tbe Chichali pass, | miles from its mouth, 8 miles 7 furlongs from 
Kalabagh, and 8 miles from Kamar MaslianL The inhabitants are chiefly 
Awans, (who work in the alum manufactories, for which it is noted, 
and from which, indeed, it has taken its name) ; and baniahs, who earn 
a living, by selling food to the numerous Khataks, who come down with 
wood, and settle in the vicinity during the cold weather months. In the hot 
weather there are only 5 or 6 Hindu shops, but in the cold, when tirade is 
brisk, there are as many as 40 ; supplies in the cold season are consequent- 
ly plentiful. ^ The water is good and abundant from the Chichaii stream. 
Outside the hills camel forage is to be obtained in any quantity, MveriB and 
‘■phulai^ growing luxuriantly on tbe eastern sloj^es of the Andarh range. 

The s2)eeialiU of Kurai is alum. In former days eleven manufactories 
used to afford employment in the cold weather months for hundreds of 
Khataks i but owing to the high contract insisted on by the then Officiating 
Deputy Commissioner of Banu, five of these stopped work and have not 
since re-opened. 

The shale is sold at the mines for 56 maunds a rupee ; the alum in its 
manufactured state fetches from Rs. 5 to 6 a maund, the same price as in 
Kalabagh; but owing to wood, saltpetre and jamsao being dearer at 
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Kuraijihe pryfit>i run imi€*h the. >ame^ more eKpeeially a? tiie eomraeiurs pay 
to ilte Deputy Commit^i-ioiier of Biiml Rs. 2^8011 per uiiiium fur the privilege 
of working the six uiiues. 

The process of luanufaeturing the alum is much similar to that doscribetl 
iu the note oii Ktlabilgh ; but owing to the want of the Kalapaiii fouiKl 
in the neighbourhood of the latter place^ and which is there mixed with 
the that has thrown the precipitate of DaiiUj ere it is again mixed 
with the ^ pehrtal/ some modification of the process takes place, 

111 Kurai^ the * dana^ having been extracted from the torh/ the refuse 
liciuid called ^ rass^ is run into a tank (iiitarrli)^ and there mixed with a 
solution of dry salt and water st}decDkehra when thoroughly amalgamated^ 
the contents of the ^ nittarrh^ are mixed with those of the ^ ehaur/ and the 
whole boiled in the ‘ keraia f wlien at boiling pointy one rnaund of saltpetre 
and one of jamsao is added^ and the whole kept up to boiling point for one 
hour, when the liquid is run into the ^ torh^ and allowed to cool. Thus, 
whenever the ' pehrtaF in the ehaur is about to be run into the cauldron 
(keraia), a solution of rass and kehra is always ready to be added to it. 

The most astonishing part of the whole process is that weights and 
measures are unknown : a solution is boiled, or a solid soaked, very much at 
the will of the foreman of the w^orks. 

The road from Kalabagh is practicable for guns, but, after heavy 
rains, the Chiehali becomes impassable for some hours. The encamping 
ground at Kurai is very limited, one low spur to the east of the village 
being the only safe place, and that would only accommodate a regiment 
bivouaced. Any force would have to encamp outside the Chiehali pass 
on the high ground at its mouth. The sudden and dangerous rise of the 
Chiehali stream during wet weather makes it most undesirable as a regular 
means of communication, though in the event of necessity it is a short road 
between Isa Khel or Kalabagh and the Khatak country of Chaontra, 
though a difficult one to force if opposed by a determined enemy. {Norman.) 
KCEAM— 

Two passes on the Dera Ishmail frontier, situated together between the 
Spari-ka and Kaori passes. The one nearest the Spari-ka joins^ it behind the 
first range of low hills ; the one nearest the Kaori rising in the Hisan hill. 
Cattle can be taken tip by both passes, and the Zarkiuii outpost is res** 
ponsible for them; but from October to April yearly, Mir Alam Khan, 
Haidar Khan, and Mehr Khan of the Nasar tribes are held responsible by 
Government for any raid through these passes. {Carr.) 

KtTRlM— 

A river of Afghanistan, described in Part II, Central Asia, 

The following entries are made from the Kuram in the Bannii sub- 
division;— 

le. Dhaiid. 

14. Mandan. 

15. Isaki Chasani. . ' 

16. BozaKhel. 

17. KiitiSadad,. 

18. Kuti Kack, 

19. ' JhandaKkeL' . 

■20. 

21. ' .■Jbandd'.Kkel leach. 

■22; ■ Mil' Alam^Maidi'KIiek 
23. Shamshi Khel. 

24 Shaval ShauiBhi Khel, 


1. Patona. 

2. Kachki tJiaarzai. 

3. Baud Shah and Mahamad Khel. 

4. Barlashti. 

6. Khargal. 

6. Landi. 

7. Sangam. 

8. Kachkot. 

9. Landidale. 

10. Khari. 

11. DodiawaL 

12. Shavzea, 
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In the Laki snh-divisiou:- 

1. Maiijiwala. 

2. Marwandl. 

3. Pahar Kliel. 

4. Maliamad Ayaz Khan. 
6. Baiidi kliana. 

Gandi. 

Landi. 


8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 


Saglana. 

Sarmaklzdna. 

Dab. 

Lundai. 

Dadiwala. 

Shakh. 

Ditto. 


7. 

KURAM- 

A fort on the BanH frontier^ situated in front of the gorge by which the 
Kuram river escapes from the hills^ and 6 miles west north-west of Bana 
Bort^ and about | mile from the foot of the hills. 

The post consists of a square mud fort, with round towers at the angles, 
and one gate towards Banu ; inside there are lines for the cavalry horses, 
huts for the men and an Officer's room. The garrison at present consists 
of 12 cavalry and 25 infantry. 

Formerly, there was no post here, and the pass was consequently much 
used by the Vaziris in their raids, and at first it was necessary to keep up 
a large detachment, but this has lately been decreased. The position of 
this post is faulty. It does not command anything, being 1 mile away from 
the road, and the hills near being everywhere practicable. The water-supply 
is from a canal from the Kuram taken out at the Kuram Band Tower, and 
filling a small tank in the place. From its present position even the sentry 
on the tower cannot see the Kuram river, and any number of men might 
conceal themselves in the bed of the ravines without the garrison knowing 
anything of it, as indeed the Mahamad Khels did, before the attack on the 
4th Sikh Infantry guard. On the ISth June 1870, a guard of the 4th 
Sikh Infantry was attacked by an ambuscade of Mahamad Khel Vazir’s 
concealed in the site of the old post. (Macgregor.) 

KtiRAM TA.NGI— 

A defile which goes by the banks of the Kuram river from Banu to Mi- 
ranzai. The distance is about 30 miles. The only occasion on which I 
know it to have been used by an English officer was in 1859, when Colo- 
nel Reynell Taylor rode up the bed of the river from Banu with a mounted 
escort to join General Chamberlain^s camp at Kirari. No account is given 
of the state of the road, but as he rode his horse up, and his baggage pro- 
bably came on camels or mules, it is fair to infer that it is so far practi- 
cable, From Kirari to Thai there are roads both by the right and left 
banks of the river, these having been used by different columns of General 
Chamberlain's force. There seems, however, to he a bad bit at Tangi, for 
James says that the Vaziris, in coming from Banu, turn off by the Zangara 
ravine, and then come down again by the Karanga, so as to avoid this place, 
where the river passes through the Ktindai range, and is deep and rapid, 
with large pieces of rock and awkward boles in its bed. From this it is 
probable that Taylor must have turned up on to the right bank before 
reaching Kirlrl. 

This defile can be turned by the BarganatQ ravine, and also by a road 
which from the Kuram post keeps to the west of the river and Talabur, and 
crosses the Keti about Smiles above its junction with the Kuram, and 
thence to Kiri rl. 

Mahamad Hyat Khan, in November 1871, rode by this road to the Kibal 
Khel country. He left Kuram Band tower about 6 a. m. by the Gidarai 
road into the Spinkai hills, and reached Zu rum at about 10 a. m. Near 
Zurum the Ketii joins the Kuram, and above it the road runs up the bed 
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of t lie latter river, OB botii skies of wliieli are |)reei|)il<"nis hills* At two 
boars from Zoram the. KBram is erossec! !w the Ivliuni ferr}% ainl the 
road enters the Ghara pass, the boundary between the C'tniaiizai and 
Ahmadzai. This pass opens on to a. lu'oacl and fertile valley belonging to 
tlie Kabal Klieb {JameSf Taylor^ Mahanuid 
KCRAM TAXGI— - ^ 

A ])ass OB the Dera Ishmiil frontier, situated between the Gnioba and 
BrSband Zain passes, west of the ontpo.st of DifibaiuL A road tliroiigi.i this 
pass oidv goes behind the first range of low hills to the Sliiiiiiii .country. 
KtJRESH— . . 

A. tribe found in all the districts, Trans-Indus. Xotliiiig is known of 
their origin, even by themselves ; but as they are of no im|)ortaiiee, it does 
not niueh matter. They say they came from Arabia, being of tlw Arab 
tribe of the same name. In the time of Hanln-al-Kashid, they left their 
own country, and after adventures got to Midtan. Shih Babawal Ilak, the 
eeiehrated saint of Multan, was a Kuresh, and his descendants were treated 
with some respect by Babawal Kli an and Eanjit Sing. They are generally 
connected with the mosques aiul schools of the villages, and live a good deal 
on charity. They are much respected, but not very luimerous. (Blacgregor.) 
KCTAB GAR— _ _ 

A village in the Baizai division of the Yusafzai sub-division of the Pesha- 
war district, situated on the right bank of tlie Bagiaii Khwar, 1 mile soutli- 
w'est of Shergar. It is inhabited by Khataks. The headmen are Melidi 
Shah and Xuran Shah. 

K0TAI— 

A village in the IMolimand country, 57 miles from PesliSwar, SI from 
L§lpura. Supplies are scarce here, and water is procured from 2 or 3 
springs, and a small tank. 

KtjTANI— ^ 

A village in the KolSchl division of the Dera Ishmail district, 4 miles 
north from Vihowa, close to the junction of the Vihowa and Kura ravines. 

It has 197 houses, 3 shops, and 3 mosques. The population amounts to 
908 souls, of which E90 are adult males. The water-supply is from wcdls 
dug in the bed of the Kura ravine. 

The produce consists of bajra, jow^ar, and wheat. The village has 13,741 
bigas of land, of which 1,575 only are cultivated. No supplies are procurable 
here. The stock of the village embraces 5 horses, 74 cattle, 40 camels, and 
3 donkeys. The headman is Ghulam Haular, Khetraii. [Macaideg.) 
KllTERI— 

A village in the Kohat district, on the left bank of the Kohat Toi, close 
to the junction of the Barati with the Toi, on the ground that slopes to 
the Toi from the hills on the left of the Barati glen. 

The Barati rises in the Afridi hills, and crosses the Kohat and Klmshai- 
garh road west of Gtimbat, and comes down to Kuteri past Slab. 

It has 60 houses, 2 good mosques, and 3 shops. The people are 
. Bangash. Across the Barati from Kuteri is the village of Marcimngi, and 
between it and the Barati is a ziarat with a pretty grove of ^ bher^ and ^ phulid 
trees known as the ^ Khulah ziaraV i* the ziarat in the mouth of the glen. 

These villages are 10;| miles from Malgin from which the road comes by 
Mashadand, and ascends the right bank of the Barati glen to Qaniiali 
and Gumbat. The eastern Afridis and the Seiii of Gtimbat come for salt 
w this way to Malgm. A water-cut, lined with bher phulla and mulberry 
trees, comes to Kuteri from the Barati. 
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KUYAH— , ^ 

A village and fort in tlie Dera Ilismall KliSn distrietj about 12 miles north- 
west of Dera Ishmall Kban. It used to be a frontier post of the Sikhs on 
the side of Tank, and had a garrison of 50 men. (Masson,) 

KUZ SIJMIRI— . . . ' 

A large village in the Koh§t district, situated on the southern slope of the Mir 
Khweli range, and not in the centre of the valley as shown in the 
district map. Advantage has been taken of this position to. construct a 
number of large tanks, the supply of water in which is sufBciently plenti- 
ful to enable the inhabitants to irrigate their fields, which are of considerable 
extent. The village is open, but its natural position is very strong; the 
houses are flat- roofed, and built of mud and stone. {Hastings,) 


LACHI— 

A village in the Kohat district, 17 miles from Kohat, 72 miles from 
Banu : containing 300 or 400 houses, supplied with water from two 
wells, and seven tanks and a broad ravine, which at times has w^ater in it. 
The encamping ground is good ; supplies are abundant. About 4 or 5 
miles from Lachi are three hillocks of yellow earth in which are flat flakes 
of stone which burn. There are also two springs of naptha near. It be- 
longs to the SenI Khataks. 

lagharis— 

A tribe on the Dera Ghgzi frontier, who stretch from the DalSna on the 
north to the Kura pass on the south. The Lagharl lands are more compact 
than those of other tribes, being nearly situated within the above bounds. 
The LaghMs are divided into the following sections : — 

1. AliM. II. Hadi§ni. Ill, Boglanl. IV. Haibatanl. 

I. AH§nl are sub-divided into the following sections. 


1, Aliani 

Bruce 

200 

Minchiii 190 

live 

in Choti and Aliwala. 

2. Changwani 

JS 

100 

JJ 

145 

JJ 

Chot! and Paga. 

8. Biniini 

J> 

100 

JJ 

95 

JJ 

in the Pacliad. 

4. Sharti 

JJ 

150 

JJ 

not mentioned 

near ChotT, 

5. Jogiani 

J> 

200 

JJ 

185 

JJ 

in the Pachad. 

6. Hasnanl 

a 

70 

33 

120 

JJ 


7. Malagan! 

a 

100 

33 

275 

JJ 


8. Jalalan! 

3) 

50 

33 

35 

JJ 

99 

9. Sanjaran! 

■33 

300 

33 

35 

JJ 

99 

10. Talpfir 

33 

300 

33 

40 

JJ 

■ ■ ■ 99 

11. Bozdar 

33 

200 

33 

300 

JJ 

99 

12. Mehrwan! 

3f 

100 

33 

100 

JJ 


13. Ramdani 

33 

60 

33 

125 

33 

near Gangihar. 

14. Surajani 

33 

50 

■ 33 

80 

33 

Mian Phirii. 

15. Ahmadaiii 

33 

60 

33 

35 

33 

2 miles from Choti. 

16. Gabol 

33 

50 

33 

not mentioned. 

17. Lanjwan! 

33 

50 

33 

50 

9f 


18. Mitwani 

33 

40 

33 

25 



19. Mon dan! 

33 

40 

JJ 

25 

^9 


20. Chijian! 

JJ 

30 

.33 

not mentioned. 


21. Cbandia 

33 

200 

33 

100 

33 

live near Chot!. 

22. Yaldani 

3) 

33 

60 

33 

70 

33 


23. Khalilan! 

10 

33 

40 

33 


Total 

33 

3470 

33 
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II The HrKliaiu are sub-divkletl intO’ — 

1. Ivaloln 150 Bruce 150 MincLm 

2. Diviaiu 40 

3* Asarini BO 

4. Haibaiii 80 

5. Soiuelaui 100 

€k HajwEnT 50 

7. Sbalnvani 00 

8. Bijaruia 80 

9. Zanglfuii 40 

10. Jluiraifi im 

11. Aiiaiailaisi 00 

12. Baslaiuaui BO 
IB. Shalutui 80 


60 ■ „ 50 

■ 70' 80 

50 50 

not mentioned llH:) 


HI. The Boglanl are sub-divided into : — 

. l.'Boglim ■ Bruce 150 MincMn B5 live at Choti Bala 

2. Kaleri „ 250 „ 50 Ditto east ol‘ ditto. 

B. Masawam „ 40 „ 25 

4. Aladadani „ 100 „ 125 1 ditto at Kot.Aladadaiil 

5. Naugri „ 160 ■ „ 175 Live at Kot Nangar. 

6. Dadwani „ 40 „ 25 

7. Diviaiu „ 40 „ vide Hadiani. 

8. Baghlani „ 300 „ 95 Live at Kot Bagliianl. 

9. Asarani „ BO jj vide Hadiani. 


Total „ UOl „ 4B5 

IV, The Haibataul or Habtiani, are sub-divided into- 

1. Hahtiani Bruce 240 Minchin 240 

2. Eiistaniani „ IBO „ 50 

B. Sarjani ,,100 „ 25 

4. Badoi „ 200 ••• not mentioned. 

5. Soran »» 40 „ ... Ditto. 

6. Pliirwani not mentioned „ 280 Ditto. 


Total 710 „ 595 Ditto. 

In addition to tliesc^ Minehin lias the following sections. 

Iidani 240 

Nidamanl 140 possibly tlie same as the Aiimadrinl of Bruce. 

Jalbanl_ 75 „ „ JaMani. „ 

Hamlani and 1 /-a 

Bodianl j 

Yariani 20 

Higlani 70 

Balwani 120 

Tariani 85 

Hahar 295 
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Ihe JoUowing genecdog^ ^of the LugJmrl Chief e family u given hy himself 

All. 

^ ! . 

Brsihiiii, 

Ynsaf. 

Rhindu. 


Mabmud. 

Mahmtid, 


Syaf 
No lieirs. 


Mabmud. 

Jamal. 


Mabamad, Syad, All Mahamad. 
Chief. I No heirs. 

1 Sahib. 


Baloch^ Gbolam Hnsen. Lai. 
Chief. No heirs. No heirs 


Jamal. 


i I I , Syad. Gawan. Sahib 

Mahamad^ Mahmud. Hasan. Killed No heirs. | | 

Chief. No heirs. by Kosas. | jT j | 

I i Vazir. Azam. Fateh. Lab 


Jamalj 

Chief. 


Syad. Rabim.'^ Yazir. 


t Chakar. 


Mir Hazar. 

Rhindu daughter married Bijar Gorchanl. 


Bahram. Gholam Haedar. Alam. Madad. 


Dost Mahamad. Gul Mahamad. Yali Mahamad, 


Mahmtid. Lashkar. Mahamad. 
No heirs. 1 


Jalal. 
No heirs. 


Jamal, Chief, Honorary Niir Ahmad. Married Gholam Mahamad 
Magistrate, 1st class, Gorchani^s daughter. 

^ Eabim Khan’s bx’ancli of tlie tribe, on account of a family quarrel, removed to Bahawalpur 
where they are still Imiig. ^ 

t Married Fateh Khan’s daughter (Gorchanl). 

VOL. 11. 





Bela. ' NaowSiii. 

Choti Pam. ' Yakran! Lagarl. 

Tliatlia GopolHQ. KalolilwSla. 

Cliotl Bala. Ganer. 

Chehl Chalian. Thai Serak Boglanl. 

Nawa Bakhrwah. Tlnll Gamu Jogiini. 

Gaclai. Rakhba Dodiaiii. 

Notak MahmtJd. RUstam Lagari. 

Bast! Jam. Belihf. 

Basil Nasir. ^ Basil Nawab. 

KotlS Ahmad Khan. 

Sir William Merewether informs me that there are several colonies of 
Lagharis in Sind, the descendants of parties who took service under the 
Kaforas, and the Tslpurs. A branch of the Lagharis was in high favor with 
the Talpurs^ and at the time of the conquest of Sind^ Wall Mahamad Laghari 
was prime minister to the Mlrs of Haklarabid. 

There are also some Lagharfs residing in Bahawalpnr^ principally the 
descendants of the relations or adherents of Rahim KhSn^ grand uncle of 
Jamal KhSn who left the district when General Ventura was in charge, 
owing to a family quarrel which was given against him. They live at 
Narail in the Ahmadptlr division of Bahawalpur, One of Rahim Khan^s 
sons, Aladsd Khan, is serving in the Nawab^s contingent. 

The passes for -which the Lagari chief is responsible are : Saklii Sarwar, 
Mithawan, Siri, Raki, Gamla Ghara, Bar Ghara, Somirf, Nanghar, Chotf, 
Bala, Mogalu, Kura. Rs. 1,000 per annum is paid to the Lagaris for these 
passes, and besides, the chief has a pension of Rs. 700 per annum, of which 
Rs. 500 is on account of a former grant to him, and Rs. 200 is for main- 
taining order at the Sakhi Sarwar fair in April. 

The following cattle thefts have taken place by these passess in the last 
ten years : — ■ 

Vidor in 1862, S;^65, 10; ^66, 2; ^67, 2; ^68, 1; ^69, I; "70, 4=24. 

By the Choti Pass in 186S, 1; 1866, 2; 1869, 1; total 4. 

,, Kura ,, 1864, 1 ; 1867, 2 ; total 2 ; grand total 30. 

On the 31st May 1853, the Lagiri chief entered into an agreement with 
Government to he responsible for the general good conduct of Ms tribe 
and for thefts committed within the boundaries of his estate. 

The account given by the LagSris of their origin is as follows : — They 
state that about 3i centuries ago their ancestor Ali with his followers ac* 
companied Mir Chakar when he went with Hamayun to Delhi, and after- 
wards returned with him and settled for some time at Sath Gara. Subse- 
quently, in the reign of Akhar, Mir Rindu, with the Lagiris, removed and 
settled at Choti. 

The LagEri country, consisting of the villages of Choti BalE, Choti 
Manka, Vidor, Gadai, Tilnea, BakrwEh, and Khora BoglEni, was at that 
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time in the possession of the Amdan% and the LagSris fought with them 
and turned them out of the eountryj took possession of it themselves, 
and took to cultivating the land. 

The southern countries of Dajal, Harand, Sibpur and Mithankot were 
ruled by the Nahars as Snbahs to the Kings of Delhi. The Governor 
of Dera GhazI Khan and the Nahars quarrelled. Mir Rhindu and the 
Lagarls joined the party of Ghazi Khan. Several fights ensued, the last 
of which took place close to Sibpur, in which Ghazi Khan was completely 
victorious. The graves of those who fell may still be seen close to Sibptir. 

Ghazi Khan bestowed on Mir Rhindu Rs. 250 a month, which was p^aid 
from the customs of the town of Dera Ghazi Khan, as a reward for his 
services. 

The Lagaris are very proud of boasting that the Talptirs, the late 
Amirs of Sind, are a section of their tribe, and emigrated from Chotl about 
a century ago. The story, as they relate it, is as follows : — 

At the time when B^aloch Khan was chief of the Lagaris, Shahdad was 
headman of the TalpQr section of the tribe. Shahdad had a quarrel with 
the Chilgari section, and killed four men of their number. 

On hearing of this, Baloch Khan became enraged with Shahdad, and 
ordered him to be imprisoned. He afterwards released him, but ordered 
him to leave his tribe. Shahdad removed with all his followers to Haidara- 
badin Sind where they settled, and subsequently became the Morids of Mian 
Gholam Shah Sirai, who was of the Kalora dynasty, and ruled the country. 

Mian Gholam Shah received Shahdad well, and bestowed on him an estate, 
and gave him a place at his Court. 

After Shahdad Khan’s death, his son, Mir Bahram, became the head of 
the TalpQrs, and was_ afterwards made Vazlr by Gholam Shah, which in- 
creased his power and influence greatly. 

When Mian Gholam Shah died, his son Mian Abdul Nabi became Gov- 
ernor of Sind. Mian Abdol Nabl demanded the hand of Bahram’s daughter 
in marriage, and, on his refusing to comply with his request, had him 
treacherously murdered. 

Bahram’s son, Mir Bijar, immediately raised the standard of rebellion, 
and finally succeeded in wresting the country from Mian Abdul Nabl, who 
fled for refuge to Marwar. 

Mian Abdul Nabl sent an agent to treat with Bijai', and invited him to 
an interview, and Bijar, not suspecting any treachery, came with only a 
few followers. When they came to the place of meeting. Bijar and his 
men were attacked and killed, and AbdGl Nabi again regained possession 
of his country. 

He was not, however, destined to retain it long, as Bijai-’s son, Sobdsr, 
resolving to revenge his father’s death, again rebelled, and retook the 
country from Abdul Nabl, who fled to the Panjab. 

This was the end of the Kalora dynasty in Sind ; and the TalpUr Amirs 
continued to govern the country until it was conquered from them by Sir 
Charles Napier. 

With some slight diflferenees, most of the facts contained in this history 
are confirmed by Mian Shah Nawaz Khan Seari, of Hajlpur in this district, 
the present head of the Kalora house. 

He states that, before the Talpurs left Chotl, the whole of the Lagaris 
were Morids of the family, and that it was on his invitation that they, as 
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well iiti tlie Lisiiaris and oilier Buluclle^, emigrated froin the fruiitier 
and settled at llaidaral'fal, and lliat vrlien the Talinir left CboU^ the 
eliiei’tainey of the tribe was in tlicir braiieli, and tluit Mir Iviiba^f fatlier 
of SliSMiaB was the eliief at the lime. Sir 'William Mcrewelher^ 
however, sa 3 ’s the Lagarfs and Talpiirs of Sind are both Ijranelies of the 
Ehiiicl tribe. It is certain that there are numbers of Lagarls and Lisharls 
■ in. Sind. ■ 

During llajor Polloelris time, disputes arose between Jamal Khan and his 
uncle Jalal Khaiij, as to the di?isioii of the emoluments of the chieftainship, 
and with the consent of the partiesit was arranged. Jalal Khan, wlio was the 
complainant, unreservedly withdrew his plaint; and short!}” afterwards Pollock 
was asked by the parties to record in the proceedings the following agree- 
ment which they had made after visiting the shrine of Saldii Sarwar 
and burying old enmities. During Jalal Khan'’s life time they were to 
divide evenly all profits and the Government allowance ha* the passes^; on 
the demise of Jalal Khan, one-third -was to he enjoyed bvXiir Ahmad Khan, 
3 ”ounger brother of Jamal Khan, and his heirs, two-t birds to be received by 
Jamal Khan and heirs, but it was to be understood that Nur Ahmad Khan 
and his heirs was to have nothing to do with the cliitfiainsldjj ; the one-third 
of profits merely meaning one-third of profits of the estate, and one-third of 
Government allo%vanee, after deducting all expenses ,* —if, however, hereafter 
Jalsl Khan should have a son born to him, he and his heirs, and not Kiir 
Ahmad and his, were to take the third share as above. 

Shortly after Captain PoUoek^s leaving the district, the dispute between 
the Lagaii chiefs broke out again; Jalal Khan^s wife being said to be the 
cause of the dispute. Her influence over Jalal Khan was unbounded, and 
the Deputy Commissioner was only able to counteract it by calling the assist- 
ance of Mehr Shah, Syad, residing near Leia, whose disciples the Lagarls are. 
It was finally decided by Colonel Taylor that Jamal Khan should be the sole 
chief, but that Jalal Khan should receive the same share of the emolu- 
ments as had previously been decided by Captain Pollock. Jamal Khan was 
at the same time invested with the honorary powers of a Sub-Magistrate of 
the 1st class, with Civil and Revenue as well as police powers on his own 
estates. In June 1867 Jalal Khan died. 

Jamal Khan, the present Lagari Chief, is a very enterprising man. 
He speculated largely in canals, and extended and improved his property 
ill every direction, so that he is now the most wealthy chief in the whole 
district, 

Jamal Khan possesses a very fine property in Sham Makhman, Koi 
Naliar, and Lagari Barkhan in the Khetran eoxintry, where in former times 
some members of the chiefs family used always to reside, and Jamal 
Khan was himself born at the latter place. Subsequently, on account 
of feuds with the Plasanis, they withdrew altogether from Barkhan ; and 
afterwards, and when that tribe ’were scattered and the Marls seized 
their lands, the depredations of the latter prevented their again return- 
ing. If Jamal Khan could ensure the protection of his country from 
the Marls, some of the members of his family would now go and reside on 
his property. 

^ His lands are at present occupied by the Nahars, who are relations of 
his, and who pay him a certain share of the produce in kind ; but the greater 
part of the lands are lying w^asle on account of the depredations of the 
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Maris^ The lands are of the very best quality, and are abundantly watered 
by a perennial stream which rises in the lofty Jandran range of mountains. 

The Lagari and Khetian Chiefs^ families have been for many years con- 
nected by marriage ; for which reason, as well as for those Wore related, 
the Lagaii chief possesses immense influence and power over the Khetran 
Tribe, and all our relations with it are managed through him. 

For an account of the Lagari wars and feuds, mde article on the Gorchanis. 

The Hadiani^^ branch of this tribe, writes Pollock in 1860, are nomadic 
and inveterate thieves. Latterly their depredations have been principally 
confined to their hill neighbours to the west, independent Pathlns, with 
whom we have no relations, and iu the plain itself they never rob now. But 
a feud exists between the Lagaris and hill Gorchanis, called Dtirkanis, who 
inhabit the hills west of Harand, and this has caused much trouble owing to 
the facility with which the Lagaris can molest the Lurkanis through the 
Hadianls. As both Hadianls and Durkanis reside inside the passes and are 
not our subjects, we need have had no dealings with them, except to pre- 
vent their plundering within British territory, but for the fact that the 
HadiSni raids against the Durkanis have sometimes led to retaliation by 
the latter, on the exposed border villages of the Lagaris, — situated within 
our boundary, but close to the range and partly cut off from the plain by a 
low detached hill running north and south between Choti Bala and Choti 
Pain. After futile endeavours to heal the feud, owing to the obstinacy of 
the Durkanis, and to the difficulty of negotiating with people inside the 
passes, Major Pollock reported the matter, and obtained permission to inter- 
dict the tribe from visiting or trading with the plain. The pressure caused 
by this order led them to agree, and the cattle stolen by the Hadi- 
anis from Durkanis, and vice versa ^ were restored, and friendship was sworn. 
Since then, petty disputes have required adjustment occasionally, but the 
Dtirkanis as a tribe have behaved well. It is difiieult to get exact evidence 
of the actual part played by individuals residing iu the hills, particularly 
when the people complaining against them also reside beyond the border, — 
still a judgment can be arrived at as to which tribe is in fault ; and when- 
ever the Hadianls are shown to have misbehaved, the Lagaris should be 
held answerable and called to account. When the Durkanis can be proved 
in fault, restitution or compensation should be demanded, failing which, 
they should have an embargo placed on them. 

During the Sikh rule, the Lagiris were greatly favoured by Sawan Mai as 
a counterpoise to the Kosas and Gorchanis, and consequently ^vhen the 
rebellion broke out in 1848, they were found arrayed against the British, 
and amongst the warmest supporters of Mulraj, till finding his the losing 
side, they deserted him. 

In the beginning of March 1861, the Hadianis, joined by the Bozdars, 
Lagaris and Kosas, committed a raid on the Nasar Povindahs, and carried off‘ 
some 12,000 sheep and goats. TheNasars afterwards retaliated, and 24 men 
were killed on the side of the Bozdars andLagaris,and 22 on that of theNasars. 

During the hot weather of 1863, the Musa Khels killed two Lagaris. 
Accordingly on the 10th June of the following year, Jamal Khan Lagan 
assembled his clan at a spot about 7 miles beyond SakhI Sarwar, The 
Gorchanis sent 160 men to join him, so that in all 1,000 were collected. 
However, owing to the premature action of his advanced guard in attack- 
ing some Khetrans, they met ; the intention was discovered, and the purpose 
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fell through. Jamal Kliam then disowned his share in the aflhir; and seized 
some LagariSj and sent them in as scapegoats for pnnisliment. • 

In October 1871^ a party of 100 Baloeh maraiiclers, said to ho HadiSnis^ 
committed a raid on £0 flocks of sheep and herds of cattle grazing within 
the limits of the Shlrani village of Drazand in foreign territory; but 
helonging to ISTasar Powindahs encamped withio; and on the confines of 
British territory in the direction of the GandapUr and Babar villages 
of Zarkani and Chaotlwan. Upwards of ten herdsmen were slain by the 
pliniderers before they secured their spoil On news reaching the Nasars 
in their eamps; they immediately started in pursuit, and overtaking the 
raiders, they ’ forced them to abandon possession of the plundered cattle and 
sheep. {Bmee^ Pollock^ fan 61 Mavertn/^ 

Davi(Iso?t^ Mahamad Khau^ Macgregor) 

LAGlEl BAEKHIN— 

■ See Nahar-ka-kot. 

• LAHOR— ^ 

A village in the Tajo Khel sub-division of the Kliatak division of Peslui- 
■war, 18 miles east* of Akora, and 3 miles from right bank of Indus. It 
contains 350 houses. (Lumsden.) 

LAKAL— ^ ^ ^ , 

A village in the Haliinzai Mohmand country, 4 miles north of Bad-i-Sia. 
It has 300 houses of Halimzai. 

LAKHALA— ^ ^ . 

A village in the Mansera division of the Hazara district. It has 510 houses. 
The population amounts to 417 souls. The inhabitants are composed of 27£ 
Tanaolis and 145 others. 

The water-supply is from springs, and is excellent. The produce consists 
of Indian corn, wheat, &c., and supplies are procurable here in small 
quantities after due notice. The stock of the village embraces 108 cattle, 
23 sheep and goats. {IVaee) 

LAKl— 

A river in the Bugti hills which rises in the Kup hill and joining the Kalchiis 
river, the united streams are called the Chacliar. ( Bell) 

■:LAK1-^ ■ 

A high hill in the north of the Khetran valley, and about r30 miles in a 
straight line west of Ek Bhai ; it is the source of the Sanghar Luni", and sheds 
its south drainage to the Bori Luni, {Pavuho?i,) 

LAKI— 

A village of Chaontra, Kohat district, about 3J miles east of Karak. It 
has about 25 houses, and is situated in two parts on a high bit of ground 
between the Tarkha and a tributary from south Chaontra that joins it 
on its left bank called the Tirankua. The main part of Laki is on the slope 
of the high ground to the left bank of the Tarkha, and the smaller hamlet 
, is on the end of the high ground just above the junction of the nalas. 
There are six wells with Persian wheels, of which two are out of order. 
The people are of the Bahin Khel section of the Maslii Khel clan of 
XJzshda Baraks. (Boss.) 

LAKI— 

A town in the Maorat division, Banu district, _^ob the right bank of 
the Gambila, 32 miles from Banu, 23 miles from Isa Khel, 51 miles from 
Kalabagh, and 60 miles from Dera Ishmail Khan, 
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The name Laki is applied to the eolleetion of Maorat villages of Mina 
Khel^ Khoidad Khel, Syad Khel^ and Miehan Khel/ which are contiguous 
to each other, and contain collectively 997 houses and 180 shops. 

In 1808, when Elphinstone visited Maorat, Lald^ was on the same spot 
it now occupies ; hut in 184 1 Fateh Khan Tawana built the fort of AhsanpUr 
on the left bank of the river, and the Hindu traders of Maorat moved 
their shops to that bank, in order to be beneath the guns of the fort. 
The town remained on this site until 1864, when the fort having been 
dismantled, and there being no longer any need for its protection, the 
inhabitants, who were harassed by myriads of musquitoes, day ^ and night, 
obtained permission to migrate to the old spot on the right^ bank, 
where they would be to a certain extent freed from the plague of insects j 
the old town of Ahsanpur is consequently uninhabited, and the fort, 
thana, and dM?: bungalow which formerly stood on the left bank are 
unoccupied, and fast falling into decay. 

The public buildings consist of a thana, tahsil, also a daik bungalow, 
all lately erected ; a dispensary which is much appreciated by the Maoratis ; 
a school chiefly patronised by the Hindu traders of the town, and a post 
oflSee. 

The population of Laki is 2,740 souls, of whom 881 are Hindus, and 
1,859 Mahamadansj the latter are Maorat agriculturalists; the former are 
principally employed in the grain trade which forms the principal commerce 
of the district. 

The vicinity of Laki is quite unsuitable for a Military Cantonment, and 
ought never to be chosen as a station for one soldier more than is necessary 
to garrison the fort. In the first place, the water of the Gumbila is most 
unwholesome to drink, producing inflammation, &c. to a most painful ex- 
tent to strangers ; and secondly the land between the Gumbila and Kuram 
rivers is low, swampy and feverish to such a degree, that in 1847 one of 
General Van Cortland^s regiments of Hindustanis was almost destroyed 
by a few month^s residence at Laki, and the men were obliged to be put 
into boats at Isa Khel and floated down the Indus to Dera Ishmail 
Khan. 

The Police Force at Laki consists of four horse and 15 foot. There are 
no troops stationed here. 

The Fort of Laki, which is now a heap of ruins, calls for no special des- 
cription, although it has played an important part in the history of the BanU 
district. Commenced in 1841, by Fatah Khan Tawana (under the orders of 
Sirdar Shamsher Sing), it was finished the following year by Sahib Khan 
Tawana, who was appointed Commandant ; it then consisted of an outer 
fort 100 yards square, with 8 circular towers, surrounded by a ditch 8 feet 
wide, and 8 feet deep ; there was an inner fort 60 yards square, in which 
were magazines, and store houses, also a tank. Although built under the 
orders of Sirdar Shamsher Sing, it is believed, and doubtless is true, that 
the instigator of the move was the famous DiwSn Laki Mai, who wished 
to have a firm hold on the Maorats, as they were averse to his somewhat 
tyrannical method of exacting revenue. In 1844, when Faojdar Kh^n 
Alizai of Dera Ismail Khan was commanding the Fort of Ahsanpur, the 
Maorats grew refractory, and besiged Laki. The Dewan, however, on 
hearing the news marched at once from Dera Ismail Khan with an army 
to the relief of his Lieutenant, and the malcontents dispersed without 
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to blows. Again, in 1847, Daokt Eai, ilie son ami suecesgor of 
Laki Slal, exasx>erataed tbe Maorats so mueli by tlie imposition of a poll 
tax tbat tlie}’* rose once more ; the Commandant of the Fort was one Xizim 
Ivhan, a Sailuzai, and he at once fired the town of A!isanx)fir, and shut him- 
self iix*> in the Fort where he was besieged for 1 6 clays, until Diwan Daolat 
Rai arrived with a relieving- force. Within a month of these oceurrences, 
Leiitenant Edwardes arrived on his first expedition to Baml ; he abolished 
the poll tax, removed the Dewan, and converted the Slaorats into fast and 
loyal friends of the British Government. 

"in the following' year, wdien the Sikhs rebelled and Ram Sing' Chaplwala 
marched from Banu with the army of occupation of that district to the 
assistance of his fellow^ countrymen in the Paiijab, one iMehtab Sing was 
left in command of Laki with a garrison of 400 men, two guns and 
a mortar, and on Taylork arrival from iluUln came forward in numbers to 
assist him in reducing this little fortress. 

Lieutenant Taylor having been directed to take Laki, arrived before it on, 
the lltli December 1848, and the Maoratis, mindful of the exactions of 
the servants of the Khalsa and of the justice of the English, at once 
joined him, and his force was thus raised to '2,000 irregular levies and 
four very bad guns. Mahamacl Azim Biirakzai had arrived in Banu, and 
it was an object to prevent his gaining Laki, w'hieli wmild leave the whole 
of the Derajat open to him. The fort which Lieutenant Taylor had to take 
with the above inadequate means is thus described by him : 

The fort of Laid is built on a parallelogram, and covers about 120 
square yards of ground ; the eastern and %vestem bastions of the outer 
^^fort are large, and prepared expressly for cannon. The inner fort is 
formed by a strong wall, fifteen feet in height, wrell loop-holed. Guns 
can be mounted on all four bastions of the inner fort. The gate of the 
otiter fort is double, the external one being protected from fire by a strong 
traverse. The ditch is deep, and fall of water. The fort is provided 
with a well and tank, both in good order. 

^^The defence, added by the garrison for the oeeasion, was a rough 
Chemnx-de-ftize round the herme, a sallj-x}ort, and outwork, to enable 
them to command the bed of the river, and a third wall and wicket to 
^^the outer gate, formed by building up the space between the gatcnvay 
^^and traverse \ also a second wall, or support to the 'wall, on the side front- 
ing our trenches. 

‘^^The garrison at first amounted to 4C6 men, and wns subsequently 
'^k'edueed by deaths and desertions to 330.^^ 

On the 12th December, Lieutenant Taylor reeonnoitered the fort and re- 
solved on attacking the north-west angle, where the natural bank of the 
Gumbila was likely to save trouble. He then moved his camp up to where 
some considerable sand hillocks afforded cover from the fire of the fort. In 
the evening the garrison turned out a party to occux)y or destroy the cover 
afforded by the ruined lines, and Lieutenant Taylor ordered out a party to 
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injured on its way down^, so was obliged to defer mounting it till 
nightfall ; commenced the trenches. Two-gun batteries in the lines, pre- 
pared during the night. 

14^/4.— Opened a fire on the fort from both batteries; fire very ineffec- 
tive and weak. We often missed the fort altogether, though within easy 
range. 

— The garrison put some sharpshooters in the faldr^s hut, who 
annoyed the men in our trenches a good deal. Gholam Husen Ehan, my 
right-hand man, received a ^ purwana^ from Dost Mahamad, calling upon 
^niim as a good Musalman, to assist in the good work of eradicating British 
/^influence. 

— Sent the garrison a Government ^purwana,*' ordering them to 
^‘'surrender the fort to me. After detaining my men for a whole day, con- 
suiting on the subject, they finally refused to surrender. 

The garrison occupied the ravine near the ^ fakir V hut, under the 
fire of the fort guns, and in front of our trenches, on which they opened a 
galling fire. Gholam Htisen Khan, who was commanding in the trenches, 
‘^pushed forward his men to attack them, and a severe light infantry 
fight ensued. The irregulars behaved with great spirit, pushing close up 
to the nala, finding cover, or making it, where none apparently existed, 
being exposed at the time to a plunging fire from the fort guns, as well as 
'^‘^the fusilade of their immediate opponents, I brought down the zambu- 
raks to the bank of the Gumbila opposite the nullah, and thus enfiladed 
^^the enemy’s line of sharpshooters, which had a good eflPeet; and, after 
losing a number of men killed and wounded, they deserted the nullah 
and sought the protection of the fort. 

and 20^^.— Trenches being carried forward daily; but we labor 
under great disadvantages from the hardness of the ground, the want of 
workmen, and efficient tools. Meer Alim Khan, the rebel Mullick of 
Bunnoo, daily threatened to bring a force to raise the siege, and I was 
obliged, in consequence, to place strong parties on the main roads, and 
patrol between them at night. 

21^^, 22?2^, 23?y/, 242^/2. — -Trenches carried up to within 250 yards of 
the wall, and a three gun battery made. 

^^25^^. — Battery opened fire, still ineffective, and returned by the fort 
with great rapidity and precision, every shot striking the battery, passing 
^Hhrough the embrasures, or grazing the crest of the embankment. Their 
third shot hit one of our guns in the muzzle, another knocked do wn a 
gunner. 

26^A. — Batteries injured by our own fire. I had made gabions, but, 
there being no good wood for the uprights of them procurable, they opened 
^•^oxit from the shock of the explosions, allowing the earth to crumble 
through the interscices. They were, however, a great improvement on the 
rough and weak batteries made at first by the gunners, and the men 
were much pleased with them. Mehtab Sing Jemadar, who, when the 
officers came in to me at Isa Khel, had disappeared, having, as I always 
supposed, gone to Chuttur Sing for succour, returned, and made his way 
^^into the fort at night. We had all along been threatened with the possi- 
bility of an attack from Banu, from Peshawar, and from Khurum, and, 
lastly, from the people of the country, who naturally had no wish that the 
fort should fall, as the contest insured them an immunity from paying 
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revenue. I had, therefore, been unable to distribute the force round the 
walls so as to invest the place ; and hence the comniuuieation of the 
^^'garrision with the outer world remained open, an evil which was, in some 
measure, counterbalanced by numerous desertions from the ranks. 

^^‘27/^. — Heard that a parly of Sikh and Dooranee horse had been seen 
at a place under the Khattak hills; obliged to ttim out strong ■ patrols 
keep them off. ' ■ 

and £971. — Took up two positions in the town, one to he held hy 
Khoda Buksh Khan 'Kluittoek, and the other by the iiiiillieks of Sekunder', 
Kliail, a division of the Miirwut district, who volunteered their services. 
‘^The head of our sap- was' within 300 ^-ards of the nearest post, so ■ 
‘Hhe arrangement 'was ■ witlioirt danger even in the case of attack from 

t€ 

— Three artillery men wounded in the battery. The gaiTisoii 
received some purwannas from Khoja Mahomed Khan, son, of Sirdar 
Sooltan 3>Iahomed ; . contents did not transpire. My men being all natives' 
this part of the country, it 'wvas impossible to ' prevent' them passing 
pickets 0 X 1 one pretence or another, 

*^'3H7.~The muliieks of Murwat received purwannas from Khoja 
Mahomed Khan, telling them not to pay revenue to me, but keep it for 
him, as he was coming ■with a force from Kohat to be Joined by another 
under Mahomed Azim Khan from Khoorum. In the evening we distinctly 
heard a salute of guns in the direction of the hills ; the sound must have 
come from Khoorum down the valley of the river, as I have since ascer- 
‘^tained that there could have been no guns nearer than that on the day 
^^in question. This ominous salute had more effect in unsettling the minds 
the people about me, and, truth to say, in raising anxiety in my own 
‘^^mind, than all the reports of invasion we had been so long receiving, 

1^7 and of January 1849.— It was confidently reported that the 
^^Dooranees, imder Khoja Mahomed Khan, had arrived at Khuruck, three 
marches from' this. V - 

Some men sent by Meer Alim Khan to enter the fort, and 
encourage and assist the garrison, succeeded in reaching the gate by a bold 
rush. The leader was mounted, his companions walking by his side. On 
being cbalienged, one of the foot men replied that it was the Sahib." The 
sentry was not satisfied, but refrained from firing for a few seconds, trying' 
make the party give the watchword, in which interval the latter had 
^^come up in a line with the pickets, and they then made a rush, and five 
succeeded in reaching the fort; two were subsequently made prisoners. 
The garrison threw their 8-inch shells daily, and burst several over our 
trenches. 

4ith — The garrison constructed an out- work immediately in 

front of our sap, to protect their wall from mines. 

^th and 1th . — Keceived intelligence of the capture of the city of 
Mooltan ; fired a salute in the battery having first turned the guns away 
from the fort. The garrison fired round shot among us during the salute. 

%ih , — We found sand-bags very useful in the trenches, but were hard 
put to it for a rolling sap, there being no wood fit for it procurable. We 
tried two sacks stuffed with bhoosa, but (as specimen of their practice) the 
fort gunners sent a round shot through each of them, first one, and then 
the other. I, subsequently had four sacks sewn together, and stuffed with 
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^r\?ell-rammecl cotton^ wliicli answered veiy w niglit. Opened a fire 
^^from the new battery on the edge of the nullah^ and 190 yards from the 
ditch of the fort. 

The garrison had latterly not attempted to serve their guns 
under our fire, but on this day they returned it with great spirit, and a 
severe cannonade and fusilade was kept up for a considerable time by 
both parties, battery and sand-bag versus bastion and parapet, and the 
former had decidedly the best of it. We had one man mortally wounded, 
and the garrison had six men killed outright. 

After a cannonade of some hours, our shot began, at length, to 
tell a little on the wall, a portion of the parapet of which fell down. 
The garrison had, in the morning, sent Golab Shah Legun to me, to sue 
for terms, and, subsequently sent me a petition couched iu humble terms, 
asking for their pay, freedom from insult, and safeguard to the river, all 
of which points I eventually ageed to, but insisted on their immediately 
''' evacuating the fort. They were very anxious to defer it till the morning ; 
but in these uncertain times, I feared that some new difficulty would arise, 
and therefore adhered to the point; accordingly after dark they quitted 
‘Hheir comfortable quarters and my garrision marched in. The following 
morning Mahomed Azim Khan arrived in Banu, and the same night 
his messenger reached Laid, bearing tidings of the speedy advent of the 
relieving force. The whole train of circumstances was most providential. 
Had the garrison not yielded when they did, it must have been many 
days before we could have made a practicable breach in the outer wall, 
*^and our mining operations had been foiled for a time by the precautions 
"of the garrison, I should probably have had to retire, and the Dooranees 
" would take possession of Bunnoo, Murwut and Esa Khel, at one fell swoop. 
"The soldiers of the garrison have since been defeated at the Esa Khel 
" ferry. 

Lieutenant Taylor reported that he had received the greatest support and 
assistance from the energy, courage, and intelligence of the Tank Khans, 
Gholam Husen Khan, and Hayat tJla Khan, also from Hafiz Samundar 
Khan, and Farakh Sher Khan. After the capture, Lieutenant Taylor went 
on to Banu, and a gamson of Multanis was left in Laid ; these men, on the 
annexation of the Panjab, were relieved by a detachment from the new 
Panjab irregular regiment quartered in Banu, In 1861, the necessity for 
such a garrison having passed away, the fort was handed over to the civil 
authorities, and converted into a Tirana and TahsiL In 187^, the comple- 
tion of the new buildings on the right bank of the river led to the complete 
abandonment of the Laid fort, which now quite left to its fate is fast be- 
coming a heap of ruins. [Masson^ Aglia Abb%(zss, Edwardes, Taylot^ T/ior- 
hirn^ Norman^ 

LAKI MAOBAT— 

A division of the Banu district, comprising the whole of the south portion 
of the district. Its south-west and south-east boundaries are those of the 
Banu district; on the north its boundary is an extremely irregular line 
drawn from west to east across the district from the Batani hills across 
the Lowaghar range to its east foot ; on the east it is bounded by Isa 
Khel. Its length is about 55 miles by 45, and its area in square miles 
is 1,165. 

The chief characteristic of Maorat is its excessive drought ; though com- 
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pelled for evev to divide with .Bainl the same hill erieircleil plain, it must 
liiivo 1)een thus associated m one of natiire^s most eecentric moods* In* 
stead of possessing, like Banu, a strong ehry soil, fertilized l>y supera- 
Imndant streams into a perennial harvest, it is an iiiidiiktiiig sheet of the 
lightest sand, which, on an average, is a desert two ^^ears out of three, 
and a garden the third, that being the proportion in which it suffers 
drought and is blessed with rain* 

In reading^^ says Edwardes, the different accounts given by llr. El- 
phinstone and Mr. Masson of this country, I have been reminded of the 
fable of the bee and the butterfly on the upper and under side of the 
aspen leaf/^ Mi% Elpliinstone says ; The country of the Maorats is 
composed of sandy and arid plains, divided by rai^ges of hills/^ 

In Mr. Masson^s description we scarcely recognise the same place : 
The numerous villages, marked by their several groups of trees, the 
yellow tints of the ripe corn-fields, and the fimtasiic forms of the snr- 
rounding moimtains, presented in tlieir union and contrast a splendid 
^'^,sc,ene/^ ■ ^ 

Both travellers were right in their instance, but wrong in their rule. 
The one must have visited it in a year of drought, the other in a year of 
rain. A longer residence enalded me to see it in both conditions, and I 
never saw so violent and complete a contrast/^ 

The triennial harvest of wheat, barley, and grain, is so overflowingly 
abundant, that it amply makes up for barren seasons ; and living thus in 
a land which know^s no medium betoeen want and superabundance, seems 
to have no injurious effect upon the character of the people. 

On the south-west, Laki Maorat is bounded by the Batani hills, and on 
the south-east by the Mohar Range. These all present the same features, 
desolate, bare and parched up, and formed of miocene, sandstone and con- 
glomerate. 

Except these boundary ranges the whole of Maorat is a dead plain 
scarcely relieved by a tree. The rivers Gumbila and Ktiram flow through 
this division, joining below the town of Laki, and thence flowing to the 
■■■., , Indus. V.'.. 

The population of Laki Maorat will be described under the head Maoratis, 
but the following particulars are gleaned out of the Census Report 
for 1868. There are 151 villages in Laki Maorat, and the population 
is 62,700, of which 4,818 are Hindus, and the rest, 58,049, are 
Mahamadans. The number of enclosures is 9,786, and of houses 13,820. 
The number of souls to a square mile is 54, to an enclosure 6%50, to a house 
4*75, Of the Mahamadans 205 are Khataks, 154 are VazMs and 42,725 
are Maoratis. 

The cultivated land of Maorat may be divided into three classes : — 
the high light sandy tract of east Maorat, which is entirely dependent on 
rain, but which with a few showers of seasonable rain yields the most 
astonishing harvests of wheat and grain ; the hard putff^ tract ex- 
tending from the Vaziri hills to the Gumbila, also dependent on rain, but 
here, in order to get any return, the husbandman must labour hard, and 
should the rains fail or not be sufficiently abundant and seasonable, the 
crops fail altogether; SrJ, the canal-irrigated tracts, meliiding the Nar, 
Laki, Michan Khel and Pahsr Khel. These tracts lie at the extremity of 
. the irrigated lands, and seldom get a sufficiency of water. 
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The divisioBS of Maorat are— 

Dreplara with 37 villages, with 88,934 cultivated acres and a revenue of ... Bs. 57jQ82 
Totazai 28 „ „ 48,909 „ „ „ ... „ 25,115 

Umar Khan Khel 23 „ 24,295 „ „ „ ... „ 18,850 

MusaKhel 21 „ „ 99,561 „ „ „ ... „ 16,085 

Har B7 „ 10,501 „ „ „ ... „ 4,023 

According to the snrvey of 1860-61 the total cultivated area of Maorat 
was 242^898 acres^ of which 108 acres were irrigated from wells, and 242,790 
from canals. The total of acres is 745,934, of which 242,898 as above 
stated are cultivated, 2,499 are thrown out of cultivation, 123,126 are fit 
for cultivation, and 377,412 are waste. 

The chief crops in Maorat on irrigated land are, in spring, wheat and 
barley, and in autumn, cotton, Indian corn, jowar and bajra; and on 
unirrigated lands dependent on rains, the spring crops are gram, wheat and 
barley, and the autumn bajra and cotton. Besides these a few fruit trees 
and vegetables are grown. Maorat is famous for its gram and wheat, but 
more especially for the former. Its sandy soil, on which apparently it 
would be difficult for any crop to come to maturity, requires but two or 
three seasonable showers for the out-turn of excellent spring crops. 

The land revenue of Maorat is Es. 118,746, 
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hcdflmtti, 


Ah Klid 
Atnhi 


Ahwad Kliel 
Ah.shanpur 
Puh&r Klid 


€i SaniJUii-lar 


Faeiideh Mk'lia:i Khd 


Bi'gu Khijl 

Chokijb&nd 
Kiiiibdad Kliel 


Abdul iiuhini 


Badevk'Ala 
Duia Khci 


Gul Besr, Sher Mahomed, 


Baoht Kliel 
Zanjl Kliel 
Zayurjiino 


3 ] Jamadnr, Haibat, &e. 


3 Nur Hukuinat, &c 


Sarlciit! 

Mala Khel 
Sbdhi KUel 
SliS-h Hasau Khel 


Kalandar, Dareli, &e 


A lam Shrih Khcl 


Aishak Khei 
KAkaKhel 

Langar Khel llaihl ... 

„ iiaadhr 
MatCira 
Maishto Khel 
Mioluui Khel Thai ... 
MandraKhel 
MSr Ajam Miehan Khel 

MAma Khel 
Nhder Khel 


7 ■= Shekb Jafar 


1,440 ... i G77 
1,004 1 536 I 194 


6 ' 4 j Khilb Kban, Mtl. Khan, &e. 


Banda Atashf 
Bandjabar Khel 
Baolat Khel 
Babas Khel 
Batnl 

Titar Khel Gill 


99 3 I 3 I Paendeh, Bahawal, &c, 


Jang Khel 

Balamlr Lung Khel 
Baolat TakhM 


4 i Kasir, Ibrahim Shub, &; 


Abdal Khel 
GhaanS Khel 
Jangbaz ... 
GAndfkhSu Khel 
Gxi,ndl Sahib Khel 
GOndS Bmr Choki 
liandlwdh 
MamhndX 


Abdula 


Mahmud 




The feUoivhiff SUdidka of viib^es m the Laid MImmt 


iPoPULATIOJ.*, 


>?ames of headmen. 


2 s [ ahs . 


Fateh Jaui 


Masha Mansur 
Mama Khel 
As'/.ar Khel 
Puh&r Khel 
Tutd Khel 
Chuhar Khcl 
Hyat Khel 
Khaiui Khel 
Wztt ■ 

Shen'Khel 

ShiShbaz Khcl 

Tabi Muntd 

Ulimabind 

tahiizf KlU‘1 

Langar Khcl Satar 

Mfr Hazara Khauayat Khel 

Adamzai 

Tajamal Ahmadzai 

Baehakdn Ahmadzai... 

Bargfo 

Bahntm Khel 

pashfuf 

Tajorl 

Tari Khel 

Takhti Khel 

Chandtt Khel 

Daraka 


201 1 ... 
1,21-i ... 

824 25S 


12 Dost! Khiiii 

.. ' ivhaaan Khan* '&e, 


36S 

322 

1,120 

1,083 

500 

290 

26S 

2,012 


359 ' 8 j 27 ' Md. Baz, Alarn, Taimitr, &e, 


482 

1,214 

340 

2,173 


Kotkashmir 

Garzl 

Ijiandak Sliekh 
Malazai 


All tlie villages in Nar have less than 50 houses. There are 45 villages 



divkion are furnished hy Captain Jhonstone^— continued. 


aggregating 3^0 houses. (Thorburu^ Johnstone^ Census Report) 
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Jo war, dhail 

... From canal 

Yes. 



118 

140 



Wheat, &c. 

. . . Good, from 1 m., ravine 

Yes ... 

Pathans, 









Maorats, 


360 

229 



Ditto 

... Ditto ... ... 

Do. ... 

Ditto. 


240 166 

350 
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Wheat, barley, gram. From springs in ravine 

Yes ... 

Ditto. 






&c. 

below. 




95 

671 
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Wheat, barley, bajra. From spring, good, ... 

Yes. 







gram. 
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'JbAijlliEG— 

A valley in the Iviu'uhar between All ila^Jid and Land! Khana. It is 
6 miles long and 1^ broad, and is cultivated. There are sniull villages on 
each, side of the road. There are a few springs in tlie valley, and tliey 
have two tanks, wells in the villages. 

There are said to be in it no less than towers belonging to the Zaklia 
Khel Aftidis. Near the village of Lalabeg, there is an ancient tope of large 
dimensions and in verv excellent preservation. {Hou^L] 

LlLGHAE— ^ ^ ■ ; 

A village in the Jainpur division of the Dera Gliazi Khan district, the liead- 
quarters of the Gorehanl tribe, situated 4 miles south-east of Haraiiil fort, about 
i miles east of the village of LSndi, and 7 miles iiorth-by-east from Brigrl, 
It was built by Lal Khan Gorehanl, in the time of Nasir Klian, at a spot 
some I mile from the site of the present village, the old one having been 
plundered, in the chiefship of Gholam Alahamad, hy the .Marls. 

The old village appears to have been at least twice or tliree times the size 
of the modern one ; the wail is in many places standing to this day, and the 
outlines of many of the houses are traceable. Inside the ruined enclosure 
is a well, and outside of it to the east, is another well now fallen in, tvhich 
was said to give first rate water. 

A few yards east of this enclosure, is an old ruined Kot, known as Chach 
Ka Kot. Close to both of these, and north of them, is the dry bed of the 
Kaha, which runs easterly. 

New Lalghar is a village containing a few hovels, surrounded by a wall 
about 10 feet bigb and 1 foot thick ; with its entrance on the east. The 
Chiefs residence, is a high house wdth a tower of red brick, some 24 feet 
high, situated at the north-west angle. 

The country round Lalghar is ajal jungle, with a few strips of good cul- 
tivation to the north-east, the property of the Chief. 

North of Lalghar and some 700 yards from it, is the bed of the Kaliil, 
which is here sandy, broad and open, and some 400 yards lu'oad ; a few 
wells have been dug in its bed, good and sweet water being found at from 4 
to 7 feet from the surface. {Davidson^ 3Iacgregoi\) 

LlLGOSHI.— Lat. 28° 58^ ^ Long. 70"^ 5^ 2^ Elev. 812 feet. 

A dismantled Baloch (MazSri) post, situated 84 miles east Tozani ; 2:2^' miles 
south Kajanpur, and 1 6 1 miles north Banduwala. It contains a well of very 
good water. In the north-west corner of the post is a Trigonometrical tower, 
commanding a very extensive view of the eoiintry known as the AsiiT plain, 
which, for miles and miles west, is singularly barren and devoid of cultivation. 
Lalgoshi is connected with Tozani, Asni, and Banduwala by frontier roads, 
which in the summer are often impassable for a day or so at a time when 
the hill streams come down. There are no villages or cultivation in the 
neighbourhood. No supplies are procurable here, but must be obtained 
from tJmrkot, 7 miles distant. The encamping ground is very good. This 
seems a much more suitable place for a cantonment for the pi-oteetion oi 
thejrontier than either Eajanpt^r or Asni. {Savidso^i^ Paget, lohiwn) 
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LALIZAI ALGAD— 

A mountain stream in Vaziristan, which has its source in the Bar Pit 
mountain, and after joining the Shankai Algad, flows into the Tank-i-Zsm 
at Shingl-Kot. The Mnchi Khel and Parldl branches of the Manzai sub- 
division of the Alizai Mahsuds dwell on the banks of this stream. The Treh 
valley is the only cultivated spot in it, so supplies are scarce ; but water is 
abundant. {Norman.) 

LILIZAI-DA-KILA— 

A small walled village at the head of the Lallzai Algad, peopled by Muchi 
Khel-Alizai-Mahsuds ; containing about 100 fighting men. Provisions are 
very scarce, but water is plentiful. {Norman.) 

LALt— 

A village on the crest of the Ambela ridge, 3 or 4 miles east of the pass. 
It is a miserable village of less tbaa a dozen bouses.^ There was a fight 
here during the campaign at Ambela -y.) Prom this peak^ Lieutenant 
Walker got many bearings in the Chamla valley^ when employed on the 
north-west frontier survey. {Macgregor,) 

LALUlNI— ■ 

A Baloch tribe who inhabit the village of Lain in the Sangarli division of 
the Ghazi district. [Frger,) 

LALUGALI— 

A village in TanSwal, Hazara district^ situated 4 mile from the left bank 
of the Indus nearly opposite SatSna. Supplies and water are procurable. 
The village is a large one, built on the hill side, but it is commanded to the 
east. There is a ferry between this and Ashra on the right bank. The 
headman is Nasir. {Macgregor) 

LANDAI— 

The name applied to the Swat river between its junction with tbe Panjkora 
to its junction with the Kabal river, and also to the latter from this last 
point to its junction with the Indus. Hough, says that the Kabal river is 
also called Landai at Daka. {Bellew) 

LANDAI— 

One of the Kachai villages in Samalzai, Kobat, in an airy situation 
between the Musadara and Sangdara ravines.^ It has a population of 334 j 
souls, of which 119 are adult males. Its sections are Khadrzai and Kaini 
Khel. The area of its lands is 698 jaribs. Its water-supply for drinking, is 
taken from the Pir Khan Chashma spring at the side of the village, and 
this also irrigates its lands. Its inhabitants are Bangash and of the Shia 
persuasion. Its produce is wheat, barley and jowar in large quantities, and 
it has vines and shady trees in abundance. It can turn out 80 matchlock- 
men. Its revenue is Rs. 548. [Phtoclen,) 

LANDAIBAL4— 

A village in the Khalil division of Peshawar, 4 miles south of Peshawar. 
{Lmnsden,) 

LANDAI PAIN— 

A village in the Khalil division of Peshawar, ^ miles south of cantonments. 

{Lumsden.) 

LANDAR SADlK— ' / ^ 

A river of Khost, which, joined to the ShSmal, forms the Ketu. It has 
the following villages on its banks, — -Zambar, Mali, Tarlzi, All Sliera, Aran 
Khel [Mahamad HgciL) 
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LAKDEH 

A spur of the Earam range in Swat wiiieli comes down close to the river. 

The road up the valley on th.e bank runs along the foot of this spur, but 
in the summer, when the river is swollen from the melting of the snow, the 
pathway along the banks is impracticable from the force of the stream, 
which runs past with great • violence. A road has consequently been made 
by the side of L«andeh Kai itself, hut it is extremely narrow and frightfully 
steep, and can he passed only, with great difficult}’. On ascending this 
hill, the road leading' above the side of the precipice is very difficult, being 
scarped like a wall for about 50 paces ; and the road, if it can be so called, 
built up into rough steps with slabs of stone so smooth, being slippery. 

The path is here not -quite a yard broad, and is at least ;100 }'ards above 
the river. There is another road to the east which leads over tlie Landeh 
Kai spur higher up, by which laden animals can he crossed over, when the 
height of the river renders the longer road impracticable. This pass is 
about 3 miles north of Taroah. {Raverff.) 

LANDCKAI— . ■ b . . 

A village in Data, Tfri Khatak hills, Kohit district, E miles north-east, Kimdi, 
situated under a hill. The site would seem to have been clioseii for its 
warmth and the absence of all air from it. It has 40 houses built of rubble. 
Its water-supply is from a small spring wdiich is stored in a tank. It is not 
very brackish. There is a little unirngated cultivation, this could hardly 
he increased, as the ground round is very stony. [Maegregor,) 
LANGAE-KHEL— 

A section of the Minzai branch of the Allzai Mahsiid VazMs. The 
Nawahs of Tank have intermarried with this branch, and the connection 
thus formed gives the clan opportunities of raiding, which they are not slow 
to avail themselves of. 

The tribe numbers from 1,000 to 1,500 fighting men, and resides chiefly 
on the Badr Algad or tJcha Khwara. 

They have an old feud with the Splrkai section of the Ahmadzai Yaziris, 
also with the Batanis of the Ping plain ; they are one of the greatest robber 
clans of the Mahsuds, and use the Larzan, Kliwajehda and Plan passes 
for their operations. (Norman.) 

LANGAR KHEL— 

A Marwat village, in Banil, of 104 houses, with 6 shops, situated 5 miles 
north-west of Sliahbsz Khel. The people are of the Gmar Khan Kliel 
branch of Bahr^m Mai'wats. Water is obtained from the Sur-tselai ravine, 
when the supply in the tanks runs out. (Norman.) 

LANGAE KHEL-HATI KHAN— 

A village of Aehu Khel Maorats Banu, situated 1 mile north of Isa Khel, 
and south south-east of Laki. There are 141 houses, and 3 shops in the 
village, in which supplies are scarce ; water is only obtainable in the Gam- 
bila, 7 1 miles away. (Norman.) 

LANGAR KHEL HINDIL— 

A small village of Khuda Khel Maorats Banu, 3 miles from LakI, on the 
Pezti road. It contains 67 houses ; water is brought from the river Gamblla, 
^ miles off. (Norman.) 

LANGAR-KHEL-KA-KOT— Lat. 3S" 36b Long. 69" 52'. 

A village in VaziristSn, 1 mile from Maidan, the chief town of the Langar 
Khel section of the Alizai Mahsuds. It contains about 300 fighting men. 
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Supplies can be obtained in moderate quantities/and tliere is plenty of water 
in the vicinity ; so the people have a fair quantity of ground under cultiva- 
tion. {Norman) 

LANJINI— ^ 

A small distrietj containing 4 hamlets close to each other in the EhetrSn 
valley^ and all watered by the Eankan-ka-Sham branch of the Rakni stream. 
The hamlets contain some 60 men each^ and are situated in the centres of 
fair plots of cultivation. {Bavidao^i) 

LAORAI— 

A pass leading from Dir to Kashkar and DrUsh. The first part of the road 
to the crest of the Laorai Pass is rather difficulty beyond that it is good, 

^ It takes three days to go between these places. The pass is probably very 
high ; it is called the Lahori Pass by some authorities. It is considered 
dangerous on account of the depredations of the Kafars. (Sapper*) 
LARAM— 

The name applied to a range of mountains which divides Swat from Panjkora. 
There is really no range known by this name to the inhabitantsy it being 
only applied to a part from the village of Laram, (Macgregor) 

LARAM GHAKHAI— 

A pass in Yaghistin leading from Adinzai in Swab to Dir. It goes from 
Thana through the tJchuna glen to Kotigram at the foot of the passy then 
oyer the hill and down to Gangilai and Rabst on the bank of the Panjkora 
river j it then crosses the river to Bar an and winds along its bank by Khaly 
Tormang and Khagram to Dir. Through the latter part of this route the 
roads wind along a steep hill side immediately above the river ; at parts the 
path is very narrow and there is risk of falling into the river. This route 
is said by Bellew to be very difficult and dangerouSy but still practicable for 
laden mules. But Montgomery's Sapper says it is easy. {Bellew ^ Sapper) 

largi — 

The name given to the two valleys of the Karanga and Paniala in the Dera 
Ishmail Khan Districty which lie between the Mohar and Kbaisor Ranges. 
It is often mentioned as one valleyy but this is a mistakey as the two 
drainage lines abovementioned are separated from each other by a watershedy 
whichy though scarcely perceptiblOy still exists. The length is about 35 miles. 
The valley is dreadfully hoty sandy and wastCy without a drop of water 
from end to end. There is a road throughout its lengthy but owing to the 
want of water it is next to impossible to use it. {Maegregor) 

LAR MARAI KOTAL— 

A pass leading over the Tira range between the village of Zera in Tira and 
Marai in the Kohit district. Prom Zera there is only a gradual ascent of % 
miles to the summit of the pass. The descent is very fifficult and tedious^ 
in fact almost impracticable to attack.'^'* (Tucier) 

LARZAN— 

A pass on the Tink bordery situated between the Manglln and Zarinja 
passesy north of the outpost of Mulazai. 

It is formed by the drainage of the table lands under the Gabr Hills. 

A very good road goes through this pass, to the Batani villages of Gabr 
and Saragar and into the Banu district by the Pail Doman road. This pass 
is much used by Vazira thieves. The Mulazai post is responsible for it. 

Captain Norman who traversed the route thus describes it. On leaving 
^Hhe tJmarkbel village of Michan Ehels MaoratSy situate about 6 miles 
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from the ^^fulazai po^t aud o fVum the Buln, the roail tukoft a liortli- westerly 
emirse imtil it reaches the spot where the Larzan stream tlebouehes from the 
hills. The path is ^’ood, but over the stony ^trround eominnn to the low slopes 
at the foot of the Takhtd-Suliman range, and is not intersected with ravines. 

At about 5 miles the hills are entered^ and the bed of the stream, which 
here takes a north north-westerly course, is followed {its breadth is about 
100 yards); a stream trickling dowui the water-course affords a small, though 
certain, supply of waiter to travellers at all seasons. The eliifs on the right 
bank are precipitous and lofty, whilst those on the left are easy slopes. The 
road winds gradually to the westward for about a mile, when the stream 
turns due north, and the hitherto broad bed is narrowed to a defile of IS 
paces, with px^eeipitous elifls on either bank ; this only lasts for about 
250 yards, wdxen the defile again opens out to about couple uf hundred yards 
ill xxndth, and takes a north-easterly course for 1.1 miles. At. this spot, the 
road turns due north, and a small aqueduct is to he seen winding under the 
right bank, to irrigate the Suliman kaeh (a piece of cult ivattd ground mile 
south of the turning owned hy the inhabitauts of Haiat-ki-Kiri ; the village 
^4tself is about the same distance due north, on a small plateau above the 
^Heft bank of the stream ; both village and cultivation are invisible). Here 
a small path, Gobar Terah, runs ofl’ from the left bank ; it joins the Larzan 
and Bain passes, and is much used by thieves. After the turn to the north, 
the defile winds, generally keeping a northerly course, between perpendicular 
walls ; gradually narrows until the Gazgar Tangl is reached, a narrow gate- 
way, 16 paces in breadth, with perpendicular rocks on either bank 3 or 400 
feet in height, at the junction of the Ijshgar wdth the Larzan, and the road 
^^now follows the former defile rrhieh takes a north-easterly course. In the 
Larzan, water is always to be found clear and sweet, and in fair quantities ; 
it runs from springs, in the Sarch mountains, where the ]>ass has its source. 
The Ijshgar is a truly wonderful defile ; for about § mile, the road is per- 
feetly straight up the dry stony bed of a nullah ; w-ater is ibiind in it only 
after rain ; the cliffs on the right bank are perfectly perpendieular ; those <»n 
the left, have a very steep incline of about 7 Oh At the northern extremiiy 
of this narrow defile, the hills open out and the road takes a north nortli- 
^^east course, and in about | mile low hills appear on either hank, the higher 
ones being left to the west. A small path runs off from the hil bank and 
joins the Nugram at GbejaliKaeh; it is much used by thieves, and is 
practicable though very difficult for horsemen. 

About J mile further on, the road leaves the bed of the nullah which 
winds up to the Khwat hill on the north, and taking an easterly course 
crosses (through some small clay mounds) the watershed of the Slinakwali 
range. At the entrance to the clay hills though a narrow gateway, which 
could easily be stopped up, a good road leads down to the Nugram ; it is 
called the Ubejah, and is practicable for camels and horsemen, and is much 
^^used by Vazlri thieves, as it avoids all the Batani villages of Khajin. 
These clay mounds extend for about | mile when the bed of Domaii Pail 
nullah is reached ; this streamlet, in which water is to be i oiind at all seasons, 
has its source on the northern slope of the Khvrat hill. At about 1 mile 
down the stream cultivation commences, and continues to the junction 
with the Rudh, a larger stream, which has its source in the Gabbar, the 
hanks of which are richly cultivated, and studded with villages belonging to 
the All Khel section of Bohai Batanis for a distance of 6 miles further up. 
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“ The cultivated ground at the junction of these two streams is called theDel- 
“waraWam. Rice, wheat, barley, Indian Cornwall are cultivated. Shisham, 
“ hehr, pomegranate and willow trees also flourish. Following the Radh about 
“ I a mile, the left bank becomes precipitous, and the village of Shadman-ke- 
“ Kiri is seen perched on the summit ; the right bank is open and cultivated, 
■'and here has the name of Khajin Warn ; both banks now open out and are 

“cultivated, until the stream flows into the NSgram, which is about 3 miles 

“ distant from the junction of the DomSn Pail and Rudhi ; the Marez, Ubeja, 
“and Rudh nullahs all join at the same spot, which is about 3| miles from 
“ the mouth of the pass. Slight cultivation is found on the left bank of the 
' “Nugaram, about 2 miles from its debouchement, and below this spot the 

“cliffs are precipitous, about 300 feet high; the bed of the stream is 200 
yards broad on an average. 

“ With the exception of about 600 yards over the crest of the Shnakwah 
“ watershed the road is excellent ; the impediments might be removed in a 
couple of hours, and then the whole would be practicable for guns. Ko- 
“ where between the mouth of the Larzan and the village of Daraka does any 
“obstacle but this occur. _ Water is found in the Larzan and Rudh at all 
“ seasons of the year ; it is sweet and plentiful. 

“ The inhabitants of the villages oh the Larzan are anxious for a post to 
“ secure themselves against the constant attacks of the Langar Khel and 
“ J alal Khel VazMs, who harass the Ping and Plang plains constantly. With 
» “a post at the mouth of the Larzan, and a tower on the plateau at Haiat-ke- 

“ Kiri, the southern portion of this route would be secure. The All Khel 

“ Batanls seem averse to our rule judging by their treatment of me, and I 

fancy they make far too good a thing by robbei'ies ever to allow this route 
“ to become a safe one. Even if they themselves do not rob they must be 
“ cognisant of, and accomplices in every theft, the booty of which is carried 
, “ up the Nugaram pass. I do not think the road would ever be a safe one, 

“ as it would be so exposed to the attacks of evil inclined persons, whether 
“ Batanls Dr Vaziris, and if any regular posts were established for the pur- 
“ pose of keeping open communication, they would be liable (nay certoin, 
“ sooner or later), to become the victims of treachery. It might be possible^ 
“ though highly improbable to induce the Bobai Batanls to keep this road 
. “ open, for I feel convinced they make more now by nsing or letting it be 

i “ used as a thoroughfare for thieves, than they ever would by sitbsidies 

i “from our Government. (Nm-man.) 

LASHAR SAND— 

A hill on the left bank of the Son at the Kumreli pass and waterino" place 
{Davidson.) 

LASHKARZAI— 

One of the main sections of the Orakzais. It has 6,000 fighting men and 
all are Gar and Sums. The sections are Mamuzai and Allsherzai (a v.) 
LASKANI— ^ ’ 

A Baloeh tribe inhabiting the village of that name in the Dera division of 
Dera Ghazi. {Frmr.) 

Me:. LASPUR— : 

A village in Kashkar to the north of the range which divides Panjkora 
from that country, and which is sometimes called the Laspur range. It is 
the same as the range over which the Laorai pass runs. Walker calls it 
Laspissar, but on what authority, I cannot conceive. {LoeJewood.) 
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Li SCR KCEM— 

A pass oil the Tank bonier^ situated between tbe Data Bafii and Hisir Siir 
Kfu-m passes, the latter of which it joins within the 1st range of low hills. The , 
Mnlazai and Bafndara posts are responsible for the pass. {Carr, Macgregor,} 
LATAMAR— 

A village in the Kohit district, 65 miles from Kohat, 19 miles from Bami, 
situated on the A^aziin frontier 1 mile from the hills, on undulating stony 
ground. The situation is dry and desolate, and water is only procurable in 
the hot months by 'scraping up the sand in the bed of the water-course. 

It. is alai’ge village inhabited by Cjda Bsrak Khataks. The houses are 
built of stones and bound with peat, and have thatched roofs. There are 
240 of them, of which 10 belong to Hindus. There is a well here, dug by 
Government in the bed of the stream, in which there is always sweet water. 
There is a thanadar, Mir Baz, appointed by Khoja ]\Iahamad of Tin, 
and four headmen, Mir Vali, Timar, Himat, and Lai Badan. 

There is a post here with a garrison of 10 cavalry and 24 iiifantiy on 
the site of an old one built by Khoja Atahamad. There is no water in 
it ; outside the village is a traveller's bungalow. The post is supposed to 
look after the following passes : — Latamar, Kam Latamar, Changash, 
Sinwot, Khasera. There are roads from this by the Changash to Gnrguri 
and Bahadur Khel from Latamar. In front, besides the above, are the passes 
of Barag Surd§k, &e. 

On the 8th April 1851, an attempt was made by a party of between 60 
and 70 Dawari and Vaziri horsemen, under a man named Sakhun Plr, to 
carry off the camels of a detachment of British troops encamped at Latamar, 
The camels were at graze, at a place 2 miles from the villag^e, and about half 
that distance from the hills, and were guarded by 18 men of the Katar 
Miiki regiment. In the midst of a heavy storm of wnud and dust, the men 
of the guard became aware of the approach of horsemen, and had only time 
to get the camels together and place themselves in front of them, when they 
were charged with great determination by the whole body of the marauders ; 
two of the sepoys were wounded by the spears of the assailants, but the 
small guard stood their ground well, killing by their fire 3 horses of the 
attacking party on the spot, among which was that of the Sukhtln Pxr, the 
leader of the band. The horsemen retreated, foiled and empty-handed, on 
the mouth of the Chalghoza, where their support, a strong body of footmen, 
awaited them. Owing to the high wind, the firing was not heard in 
camp, but some grass-cutters who happened to see the attack, carried 
the news. On this a party of 30 sowars of the 2nd Panjab cavalry, 
under a dafadar galloped for the Chalghoza in hope of cutting off the 
retreating horsemen, but the latter had passed in before they arrived, 
and the footmen at the mouth of the pass opened a fire on the ad- 
vancing sowars, and wounded some of their horses. Mangal Sing Khome- 
dan then arrived with the infantry and a gun; the latter was fired 
where there appeared a prospect of effect, but only 9 shots were altogether ex- 
pended, the enemy's cover being too good to afford a chance. Mangal Sing, 
however, attacked the Vaziris in their position, and after a sharp skirmish, 
in which he lost 1 man killed and 2 wounded, drove them completely over 
the main ridge and down into the valley on the other side, where the horse- 
men who had failed in oarrymg off the camels were seen standing. In this 
skirmish, one Kata Mir, an tJmarzai Malik was killed, and another man badly 
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wouncled on tlie side of the Yazlrls ; Mangal Sing^ Sher Khan of Isa 
Khel/and all the troops, regular and irregular, behaved well, but especially 
the guard with the camels under Drigpal Sing, Naik. {Taylor^ Macgregor) 
LIGANRAI— 

A villao’e in SalSrzai Bnner, Ysghistaii, situated at the south foot of the 
Karakar pass. It has about 100 houses. iLufmden,) 

LIKPANI— 

A village of Khataks, in Lunkhor, Peshawar district, containing 4^ houses, 
situated 5 miles east of Lunkhor, 34 miles north-west Katlang on the Kalpaini 
ravine, which supplies it with water. The Mian Khan branch of that ravine 
lies between it and Deri. There are 2 or 3 wells in the village and water is 
procured from the ravine, which here is 40 feet deep and 6 yards wide, with 
deep ravines running into it. On both banks the cultivation is good. 

The houses are built of mud and stone. General Dunsford^s force 
encamped here in 1866 on its way to destroy the Utmankhelvillages. ( Ltms- 
AUgood.) 

LITRA— . 

A hill water-course on the Vihowa border, rising on the Vrindh hill (Baga 
Roh), some 15 miles south-west of Vihowa and entering the plains, after a 
course of a few miles south-east and east. Its water;, where found, is good, 
but somewhat brackish. 

It is, generally speaking, open, broad, and with a sandy bed, free of 
stones; there is a road by it, by which the Vihowa can be gained by cross- 
ing the Vrindh and taking the course of small hill torrents falling into the 
Vihowa, but it is very stiff, and is never used. 

Kasram shepherds graze their herds along its banks, and the KhetrSns 
also cultivate some ground on the hanks of this stream. There appears to 
be no want of water inside, but out of the valley it is by no means so 
plentiful, and the extent of the cultivation depends on the quantity of water 
colleeted in the various dams or ponds, and from the rains which are often 
copious in the spring and winter months. There is a road through the 
Litra pass, which leads into that from Sanghai^, but it is only passable for 
men on foot, [Bamdson^ Rattray,) 

LITRA— ^ 

A village in the Sangarh division, Dera Ghazi district, 7 miles south from 
Vihowa. It has 277 houses, 4 shops, and 2 mosques ; the population amounts 
to 1,379 souls, of which 463 are adult males. The inhabitants are composed 
of 728 Baloch, 46 Syads, 328 Kasranis, 233 Jats, 16 Pathans and 1 9 Hindus. 
The water-supply is from wells dug in the bed of the Litra ravine. The 
produce consists of bajra, wheat, and barley. The village has 19,440 
^ bighas'" of land, of which only 2,091 are cultivated. 

Supplies are procurable here in small quantities after due notice. The 
stock of the village embraces 3 horses, 240 cattle, 20 camels, and 12 donkeys. 
The headmen are Umr Khan and Kaki Khan. ^ruceX 
' LIWANl ZIIRAT— . ■ - 

An old fort, burial-ground, and halting place, in the Bat an! country, 53 
miles from Dera Ishmail, above the right bank of the Tank Zetm near the 
present post of Kot Kirgl. Water is plentiful. The encamping ground is 
a large stony flat, 60 feet above bed of Zam, in a position easily defended. 

An old fort, called Gulrang Khan Kot, was built by Sarwar Khan on 
this spot, in support of a post of his at Jandula. [Ghamherlain^ Maegregor.') 
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LODI KHEL— 

A village in Samalzai, Kohat district^ situated on a I'.lateaiij 1 mile 

below Shaliu Khel^ at the junction of the Kasha and Khaiikai rivers. Its 
inhabitants are Bangash^ it being an offshoot of Hangu, but they have many 
dependents from the hillmen. It has 100 houses and is walled. Its eulti- 
vation is all irrigated, and its water-supply is excellent. ( 3 Iaer/reo- 0 }\) 
LODBIVAR— 

A tract of country belonging to the Bozdars, on the left bank of the So-nghar 
w^atereourse, which is here some 100 feet above the bed of the Sanghar, 
which extends for several miles from the Saora Thak towards Haranbor. 

It is partly under cultivation, and produces good crops of coarse peas. A 
short distance, south-east and on the left bank of the Eakni, are the 
remains of Kob Dubba, a village which was deserted chieily, it is said, 
on account of its being an unhealthy one. {Davidson,) 

LOH — . 

A village in the Kohat district, on the road from Hangu to Kohat. There 
is a profusion of springs hex^e, and many gardens of plum trees and vines, 
the latter of which support themselves on the branches of the former. 
{Masson,) 

LOHANI— 

A section of Povindas, descended from N-Qh, son of Ishmail, and rightly 
called Nuhanls, but the woid Lohani is almost exclusively used now. 
Nuh had two wives — Shin, from whom ai^e sprung the Slaorats, and Tori, 
w^ho had 5 sons. Mama, Mian, Tator, Hod, Patakh. From Mama are sprung 
the Daolat Khels of TSnk, Isa Khels, and Mian Khels, &c. {Mahamad 
Ifyat,). 

LOHARGI— 

A valley within the Khaibar mountains, Yaghistan, west of All Masjld, 
and 3 miles north from Lalbeg garhL It is of considerable extent, is well 
supplied with water, both from springs and vrelJs, and is beautifully culti- 
vated ; the air is pure and salubrious ; and the climate is so good tluit it 
is resorted to by the sick in search of health, and it is nearly 3,500 feet 
above the level of the sea. Owing to the sickness among the British troops 
in the hot months and rainy season, after the capture of All Masjid and 
the occupation of the Khaibar pass in July 1839, Sir Claude Wade chose 
Lc'hargi as the best place for a cantonment, on account of its suitability 
above described, and the facility it olfered fcr relieving posts in the 
Khaibar daring the floods. There is a road from here to the Abkhaiia route. 
[Hough ^ Reid, Masson,) 

LOHIKHWAH— 

A halting place (the 5th) on the Vihowa route to the Kakar country. It is 
in the country of the Musa Khel, and there is some level ground here, and 
some good water is procurable. {Macgrecm\) 

LOHI ZANGA— 

A halting place on the Vihowa route to the Kakar country. It is the 
: 4}th march from the plains. There is water here in the ravine. iMacgregoT,) 

LOKHIRI— 

A village of Khwaram in the Kohst district, on the north-east of the Malgin 
, valley, situated among low hills and on the left bank of the Tai’kha nala. 
Lokhavi has 3 tanks, and if they fail, the people fall back on holes scraped 
- in the Tarkha, whose, water is hitter. A path (reported fit only for unladen 
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beasts) comes into the Tarkh^ its right bank below Lokhari, It leads 
to Siri Mela in the eastern hills. About a mile from Lokliari is the village 
of Ghtlshu Ghundi inhabited by Khwaram Khataks. A path from Lokhari 
runs through low hillocks to Mashadand. (Ross.) 

LOLIJSAR— ^ ^ Elev. 1^00 feet. 

A lake at the head of the Kunhar river in Kagan^, Hazai’a district, 117 
miles from Abbottahad. It is of an irregular shape like a C, and has 
a length of about 1| mile and a breadth nowhere greater than | mile. 
The two peaks of Lolusar above it are 14,765, and 14,708 feet in elevation 
respectively. It is surrounded by the most bare ragged mountains, covered 
with snow. There is a road from it to Cliilas. The main source of the 
Kunhar flows through it. (Johnstone,) 

LOP— 

A plain inthe Bugtl hills, being the south-east portion of the Pgtar. The 
Lop plain is of excellent soil, and water is plentiful, though the cultivation 
depends on rain. Formerly the Bugtis cultivated it, but now it is waste 
from fear of the Maris. (DamcUon^ Paget,) 

LORA MELA^ 

A village in Miranzai district, Kohat, 1 mile from Balyamln of which it is 
a M)anda.'^ It has 41 houses, and can turn out 84 armed men. 

LOTI— 

A fine plain, one of the possessions of the Shambani Bugtis, situated 
18 miles west of Dera Blbrak, 36 miles w^est north-west of Banduwala, 
divided from the Siaf, which lies to the west of it by the Hingur hill. It ‘ 
bounded north by low hills dividing it from the Sham plain— east by the 
Rohel-ka-Vadh, and south by a low easy range of hills running east and 
west. It is about 8 miles long and 4 to 5 broad, is of arable land, though 
very little is under cultivation. There are one or two small plots of 
cultivation in its west extremity, and the crops produced are said to be equal 
in quality to those of the Marao plain. One of the branches of the 
Sori ravine, rising in the Hingur hill, runs the length of the valley west to 
east, and is met, about the centre of the valley, by another branch of the 
Son, rising in Mir Dost-ka-Zard hill in the north-west of the Sham plain. 

The former of these, receiving also the drainage of Tasu, a high hill nortli- 
w^est of the Loti plain, is known as the Kajuri ; water is generally found 
digging in its surface from 25 to 30 feet, and a few wells always exist. 

The surface of the Lot! is fairly even ; it is dotted about wnth large trees 
and shrubs, especially along the banks of its water-course. 

Lance says that good water is alwa 3 ?'s to be found in the bed of the ravine 
in the plain, near a patch of jungle of some extent. 

Prom Loti there are two roads to Marao, one by Tasu, the other by Dera, 
It is one day^s march to the latter. During Sir Charles Naj)ier^s campaign 
on the Bugtl hills, Captain Beatson^s column halted here. (Davidson^ 
Ranee, Pagetj Bell.) 

LOTLAR— ^ ^ ^ 

A small water-course in the Bugti hills rising in the Kiip hill, and draining 
into the Kalcbas. It runs generally between liig'h banks. Its bed is dotted 
with large trees, and is sandy, free from stones and boulders, and has good 
pasturage on its banks. It contains no watering places, except at the place 
where it meets the Kalcbas, (where there is a large pool of good water 
which is usually alluded to as the Kalchas encamping ground, (Davidson, 
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LOWAGAR— 

A niviae in tlie Koliat district, which nms down from the Khatak lulls east 
ot Ivhwaram into the Thai. In seasons of Hood it is the bed of an imnetu- 
oiis torrent, but during the greater part of the year is dry, the little water 
waich soaks down from the hills being insulBcient to rise to the surface 
Ihis ravine is frequented by the Vaziris, who come down here at all seasons 
to reach the water, without which their flocks would perish. They dio- wells 
in the bed ot the river, and construct ramps on the steep banks for the^eattle 
to go up and down. (Mwardes) 

LOWAGHAR— 

A spur of the Khatak hills, which runs down from about lat. S3® 5’ on 
the east pf the Banu district, diiuding the Thai on the north bank of the 
Kuram river from Isa Khel. Its length from the point above-named to its 
end at TangDara on the Kttram , is not less than 45 miles. At some 10 miles 
trom its commencement, and 2 miles south-west of the peak Tol-i-Unehat Sir 
It throws out a spur to the south-east, and this almost immediatelv branches 
into two long spurs, whmh run parallel to the parent range, enclosing the 
aioch Baia and the Dara Khwara. The height of the range at its com- 
mencement cannot be much under 4,500 feet, and from this it sinks 
gradually till at Tang Dara it is very low. 

This range drains on the west by tbe LowSgbar, Gangu, Shinwa, BirgSi, 
Abozal ravines into the Kuram, and on the east by a branch of the Chielali 
Ravine and the Adhwala,Baroch, Markarwal and Mitha ravines into the Indus. 

_lhe whole west face of this range is composed of very thick beds of 
mioeene, dipping west ; on the east aspect of the range several rocks of older 
formations appear under the miocene, and form a bold escarpment of white 
stone, which has given one of its names (Spinghar) to this range. From 
above we find first, very thick beds of nummulitie limestone forming the 
centre of the range 4,357 feet above the sea ; 2nd, under these are htds of 
nuranaulitic shdes, in which are to be found limited and tbin beds of lignite, 
and apso of that lignite altered by proximity to gypseous beds, and known as 
role from whieb alum IS manntaetured; 3rd, towards the north of the 
range, thm beds pf tnassic limestone are seen under the nummulitie shales ; 
4th, near the C uchali pass thin beds of dark brown Liassic sandstone are 
exposed tinder tbe Trmssic beds ; and 5th, under the Lias a few patches of 
f "fTf ° and Pyritous shales are also seen. From the Chiehali pass 

to the east, the lange is composed of mioeene well developed on the north 
aspect, and here and there m patches all over the range, which was evidently 

removed by denudation and erosion, especially on tbe south or escarpment 

0° south aspect, is seen the nummulitie lime- 
stone veiy thin, then the Iriaspc limestone and shale well developed, then a 
thin band of Lias, then extensive beds of Triassic shale, Gypsum and rock- 

!w ot <^ontoTt^ bed of carboniferous lime- 

much disturbed Trias. The southern extremity of 

"i composed of miocene, sand- 

stone, shales and couffiomerate, lFerc/ierp\ ^ 

LIjKANI — 

Kolm^riier^^VlS" the loft bank of the 

KOram liver. For^e is procurable here, also water from the river and the 
encamping ground is extensive. ’ 
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LUEA.TALAO— . ; ... . 

A tank in the Zera valley, Kohat district, 34 miles from Naoshahra and 
38 from Kohst. Supplies must be brought from ShaclipQr and other vil- 
lages; water is plentiful. There is a small police post here. (Colce.) 

LULU— 

A defile in the Bugti hills between Machru and Siah Tank. (Bell.) 
LUND— 

A large village in the Dera division of the Ghazl district, 18 miles north of 
Ghazi, 16 miles south of Taosa, 10 miles east from the hills, 3 miles west from 
the river, 8 miles south-east from Mahoi, 4 miles north-east from Nurpur, 
situated in a large plain surrounded by trees. It has one masonry and one 
mud mosque. To the north, is a large enclosure belonging to Ghulam Haidar 
Khan, chief of the Lunds, of whom this village is the chief place. There are 
two vrells of good water in the village, hut the rest are brackish. It has a 
great deal of cultivation round it, and altogether bears an air of great 
prosperity. {Macgregor^ 

LUNDI SYADAN— 

A village in the Jampur division, Dera Ghazi district, situated on the road 
from Drigri to Harand and 4 miles from the latter. It is on rising ground 
and commands the road, which passes within a few yards west of it. It has 
105 houses, inhabited by agriculturists and fishermen, and 1% houses of 
Hindus, and 12r of Syads. It is not walled, and the approaches to it on all 
sides are easy. The Kaharuns within about a mile north of it in an easterly 
direction, in its dry bed are wells, which supply Lundi with good water. Its 
lands are watered from the Kaha, and the produce is jo war, bajra, and 
cotton. On the ^Oth May 185S, Naib EissSldar Kadir E^han, of the 3rd 
Panjab Cavalry, while parleying with some LashHri marauders near this 
village, was treacherously shot by one of them. Cfald, Davidson. Macgregof.) 
LUNDKHOR— 

The chief village in the Baizai division of Yusafzai, Peshawar district, situ- 
ated in the fork formed by the junction of the two main branches of the 
Londkhor ravine, 34 miles north of Peshawar and 15 miles north-west of 
Mardan. It contains 700 houses, and has a good bazar of 50 shops and carries 
qn a thriving trade with SwHt and Buner, giving salt in exchange for corn and 
rice. Good water is supplied from wells in the bed of the ravine. Supplies in 
large quantities are procurable here. The situation of this village is strong, 
being surrounded by ravines, which make it very diflScult of approach, and it is, 
moreover, well placed with reference to all the surrounding passes, being about 
equidistant from all. The sections are Makori, Pila Khel, Mahamadi, 
Misbak, Shahbaz Khel, Diwan Khel, and Hoti. The headmen are Gujar^ 
Hamid, Mahmud, Rahlmdad, &c. The village has always been a troublesome 
one, and it gave a good deal of annoyance to the authorities during, the last 
settlement. Maliks Hamid and Mahmtid, each receive an allowance of Rs. 160 
per annum from Government. During the Salarzai complication of 1 868*69, 
there was an extra police force of 34 men maintained here. * {Hastings, 
Macgmqof) 

LtJNKHOR— 

A ravine in the Baizai division of Yusafzai, Peshawar district, which has 
its origin from two main branches that drain the spurs from the Shahkot 
hill. They pass on either side of the Lunkhor town, and unite directly to 
the south of it. The west branch is the Barwaza Kanda. It comes down 
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from Koli Malob, and passing by Kliarkais Kalu^ Bondia and Dagli! Isa^ flows " 
on to Lrmklioi% and meets below tlie town on the east; the other branch, called 
the Laudai Kanda, comes down from Koh Pir Alb and passes by Kaloh and 
Daglii. The united ravines join the Ciialpaiii at Svadabad. (Beliew,) 
L0NDS OP SORl— 

A tribe of Baloeh, who inhabit the extreme northern portion of the Dera divi- 
sion of the G'hlzi district. They are bounded_, north by the Nutkanis and 
Kosas, east by the Indus, south by the Kosas, and west by the Bozdars 
and the hills. 

Their divisions are : — 

L Haidaranl. — II. Bakram.-^III. Zarati!.— IV. Gar zuranl.— Y. Kilani. 
~VI. Gorehani. 

^ L The Haidaranl section numbers 100 aceordiog to Bruce,, and 95 to 
Minehin. They live almost entirely in Lfind, with the exeeption of the 
Chief Gholam Haidar Khan, who lives in Kaudikot. The chiefsliip be- 
longs to this section, 

IL Bakram, called Giram by Ghiila m Haidar, lias the folio wi iig sections — ^ 
JaiigwanidO, Sabzani ■ 30, — total 70. Minehin, .however, makes 

these sections 120, and SO strong, — total 200. Fide Ztxmm section. 

The Jangw^anX section lives chiefly to the west of the frontier road from 
Nurpur to Alahoi. 

The Sabzanfs live generally within a few’' miles north-east of Niirpur post. 
Their lands are fairly wmll cultivated and irrigated from the Sori and from wells. 
III. The ZarSni section is sob-divided into : — 

1. Kotliwani (Bruce) 150 Minchiii not given Ghulam Haidar, 100 Live east of Kdi’ptr. 

2. Janjwani „ 70 „ 125 „ 70 


i ; 3. BabzanI . „ 

80 

„ ■ 50 


20 

r 1 4. Gotnrani „ 

80 

■ „ : . 115 ■■ 


30 

1 ; 5, Matwani \ 

50 

„ not given 


15 

1 ; Tota.l. 

430 

290 


235 


IV, The Garzasm sections are: 

1. Garzdam (Brace) 200 Minchm . 

2. Mahaniada.ni,, 60 „ ! 

3. Liidani „ 100 „ 

4. Hotwani „ 140 „ I 

5. Kaniranl „ 30 „ 

6. Surbani „ 40 „ 

7. Barnaul „ 20 „ 

8. Dangwaia „ 30 „ 

9. Musarani „ 200 „ 

10. Gajani „ 150 „ 

11. Lodaiil „ 80 


Besidexce. 

■At foot of tlieSiifed range in tlie Gliazi 
and Ivakan Raies. 

) On the Sori, west of the frontier rjiol. 

> With the Garziianis. 

} At HotwanT-ki-BastT, east and north 
of thfc^ frontier road. 

) At Kandlkot. 

IX'est of ISTurpur and the 5IahoI road, 
i Between the district and frontier rouds, 

, East and north of the district road in 
Mnsarani basti. 
i Hear Eamin .Ka thiil 
Hear K ala. 



V. The Kaliani sections . 

1. Bohani (Bruce) 100 I 

2. Kasimani „ 120 ^ 


Besidence. 

Hear Kala and about the frontier road ; 
Village of Kasimani 2 miles west of hhirpur. 


*Bm eeoflott is said to be of Fathan origin, 
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VL The Gorcliani sections are 

MineMn 

1. Gorcliani (Bruce) 150 „ 180 

2. Soliani „ 100 „ 105 

3. Sikani 95 


Eesidei^ce. 

At village of Gorckani, south-west of NurpfiT. 
At village of Tibi, 3 miles south-east of Maliol, 


Total „ 250 380 

Besides the above, Mincliiii has the following sections : — 

Samurani 105 Possibly Bruce’s Masurani, 

Patwani ... 155 

Nasrani ... 185 

Bbey 65 

Gadi ,,, 65 Ghulam Haidar’s estimate is 40. 

Taiigwani ... 45 Said to be of Pathan origin. 

Bartani ... 50 Possibly the same as Barnaul of Bruce. 


Ghulam Haidar, the Chief of tlie Lunds, however, differs very consider 
ly ill his account of the sections ; he says they are as follow 
Haidarani ... 100 Live about village of Lund. 

GeranI ... 80 ,, „ 

Jamwani ... 70 ,, „ 

Nathwani ... 100 „ „ 

KamharanI ... 30 ,, „ 

Sabzani ... 20 ,, Sahzaiii. 

Chatwani ... 15 „ Lund. 

Sahani ... 70 „ „ 

Gadi ... 40 „ „ 

Ahmadani ... 80 „ Ahmadani. 

Gorcbani ... 150 „ Lund. 

Sabzani ... 80 „ „ 

Yarani ... 20 „ „ 

Shariani ... 30 „ „ 

Sadkani ... 20 „ Pisu. 

Jatani ... 10 „ „ 

Ladani 30 „ „ 

Hatgani ... 100 „ Eamuii. 

Kaliani 
PLanjan! 

Pegwani 
Easrani 
Gundrani 
Ladiani 
Basti' 

Barnani 
" Kirmani 
Jangwani 
Alwani 
Sakani 
Mahamadani 
Eang 
Mariani 


Hadi. 

Kakari. 

Dehri. 

Shahr Dasti. 
Shaman. 


Hota. 

Hotak. 

Shaman. 

Eindan. 

Shaman, 


Total ... 2,115 
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Thus tlie total of Brace is 2;,120 of flglitirig men^ of Mineliin, £,4S0,audof 
Glmlarn Haidar^ 2^115^, but the total of Lund souls in the Gliazi district^ 
according to tlie census, is 7,523, and of these, 1,5C1 reside in the 
Jampur and Mithankot divisions, and should therefore be reckoned with 
the Tibi Lunds. This leaves 5,962 souls of the Sori Lunds, therefore 
one-third or 1,969 would be the total number of adult males in this tribe. 
There are besides, 9 Lunds returned in the Banu district. These 5,962 
Lunds reside in the following numbers in the various suh-di visions : — 16 
Paiga, 30 Janubi, 1 Doda Sheru, 5,394 Alam Khan, 266 Kot Baud, 3 
Mamuri, 7 Jhang ISTaoshahra, 232 Durabi, and 6 Mangrota. 

The following list of Lund villages is furnished by Mr. Fryer : — 

Kot Bhuta. Eanjlia. Bet Nariki. 

Bori. Ghaman. Alam Klian. 

Sharu Dasti. Sohana Zaor. Chalc Eomiu 

Grijani. ^ Paki.^ Tarenda. 

Kotak Sikhani. Tbadi. ^ Gurzwani. 

Kocha Kukan- Sobha Rind. Makstida Jbajbar. 

Eainii. Pasu Pabav. Aliaui. 

Morad Bulaiida Kala, Bet Sawai. Ubai. 

Amdanl. Miras Gurmaiii. San^ar. 

Kota Hothwaui. Masu Sikani. Sbadin Liind. 

Jaoni. PotiMakwal. 

Sabjani. 

The passes the Lunds are responsible for are the Sori Lund, Hklan, Ka- 
bari, and Kocha. For this they receive Rs. 300 per annum. 

In the last ten years only two cases of theft occurred by them, and in both 
cases the property was recovered. 

The Lunds have one jemadar, Ahmad Kh§n, son of the Chief, in command 
of the Mahoi post, besides eight sowars and three foot, in Government pay. 

An agreement was entered into between the LUnd Chief and Government on 
31st May 1853, that the former should be responsible for the good conduct of 
his tribe, and for thefts committed within the boundaries of his estates. 

The following genealogy of the Lnnd chiefs family, is given by 
himself : — 

Haidar--“Mahamad-~Solira“--Miru Husen— Dari— Dildar-— Manak. 

Mabamad. 

!■ 

j I 

Fazl Ali. Karm Khan. 


Gholam Haidar Gholam Sadik, Barkhodar. Umir. 

Khan, Chief, Hnsen. 

Honorary Magistrate. 

Before British rule commenced, the Lund tribe occupied neither the position 
nor the influence which it at present possesses, but Fazl Ali Khan, the father 
of the present chief, was an energetic and clever man, and rendered himself 
deservedly respected in the country. From the first, he exerted himself on 
the side of the British Government. He joined Lieutenant Edwardes^ camp 
with 200 sowars in 1848, and was present during the siege of Multan. To 
his services at this time, which were acknowledged and rewarded, may be 
traced the rise of his family, as well as the influential position which the 
tribe and its present chief now possess. The part which they took in the wars, 
and feuds which convulsed the country under former governments, were chiefly 
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confined to aiding their powerful neighbours; the Kosas, in carrying on their 
wars with the Lagaris and BozdarS; and are not deserving of special mention. 
Fazl Ali Khan cut or excavated a canal at his own cost through the Lund 
estates; which was called the Fazl Wah after him. 

The enterprise turned out very successful; and greatly enhanced the value 
of the Lund properties and the well-being of the tribe. The present 
Chief; GhoISm Haidar Khaii; receives the fifth share of the produce in kind 
of the estates of his clansmen; and is responsible for the payment of the 
revenue. He is one of the wealthiest chiefs in the whole district; and 
there is a rumour prevalent that his father^ Fazl Ali; discovered a hidden 
treasure of great value in the old town of Sanghar. He has been invested 
by Government with the powers of an Honorary Magistrate of the 1st 
clasS; with police jurisdiction on his own estates. He has been found to 
merit the distinction thus conferred upon him, and uses his powei’s and 
authority to the best advantage. 

He inarried a daughter of Naorang Khan, cousin of the late Bozdar 
Chief; Ashak Mahamad Khan; and all our relations with the Bozdars are 
carried out through him. (Bniee. Minclim. GJmlmi Haidar, Fryer.) 
LtJNDSOFTIBl— 

A Balocli tribe who inhabit the Jampur division of the Dera GhazI dis- 
trict to the north of Harand. They are surrounded by plain GorchanTs on 
the north-east and south; while on the west, they have the Durkinis. 

They are divided into 3 sections I Lund; II Rhind; III Kosa. 



The Lund section is sub-divided by Bruce into 

1. Mewani ... 20 Section of tlie Chief. ^ 

Clioliani ... 200 j 

Shahani ... 80 ,, 1 


Eindkani ... 
5. Khundam ... 
Kamalani ... 
Cliandia ... 
Peshgani ... 
Genjurani ... 
10, Melvaiii ... 


{ All this section, except the Melvani 
y who reside in Jampar, live in 
( Tibi Lundan. 


Total ... 600 „ j 

II. The Ehiiid section is sub-divided into 


1. PXrozshani 
,2.*Kamlaiii ' 
*3. Ahmadaiii 

4, Sidkani 

5. Daolatani 


25 yAll this section live in Tibi Lundan. 
.45 1 


Total ... 150 J 

III. The Kosa section is sub-divided into ; 


Pashamani 
SbahwanI 
Samailani 
Jaiidiani 
Sadiianl 
Kananjaiu 
Alwani 
. Mazarani 


Live hi Thul Alam Klian. 


... 170—920 
2S9 
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Tliuis, the total of theTibi LSntls, accordiug to Brace, is 930 fighting npn. 
The total of Lund souls residing in the Jampur and ISIithankot divisions 
is 1,501, but the 5 villages mentioned by Sir. Fryer are all in the lampur 
division, so that the 178 Lunds living in the Mithankot division should be 
deducted from the total of the Tibi Lunds, thus leaving only 1,380 Lund 
souls, or 461 adult males for the tribe round Tibi. 

The 1,561 Lunds above-mentioned live in the following sub-divisions, r?c; 
Hajiptir 66 , Dajal 9, Kot Mogalau 119, Harand 1,196, Rajanpur 67, 

Eojhau 111* . -ri 

The following list of Tibi Ltind villages is furnished by Mr* Fryer 

Tibi Lundaii. Lik Wala. 

Eakhba Bhutan. Eakhba Lundan. 

Thill Alam Khan. 

The Lund Chief is responsible for the passes of Savegri, Gatl, Chani, 
Phil- Chur, and JhaiidanI, and receives a grant from Government of Rs. 306 
per annum for their care. This allowance is divided between Bakhshaii 
Khan Ltind, Karim Khan Rind, and Alam Khan Kosa. In the last ten 
years 7 cases of theft occurred, 3 hy the Gatl, and 4 by the Savegri, but m 
all cases the property was reported recovered. , . , , , 4.1 

On the 8 th June 1853, an agreement was entered into beuvveeu the 
Government and the Ltind Chief for the conduct of his tribe^ and lOi theit 
committed with the boundaries of his estates. . ^ i 

The following' genealogy of the Tibi Lund Chiefs family is gneii by 

himself .*■— 

Jaru. 

Mahamad. 


MirCl, 

died, leaviiif? 
no heirs. 


Mena. 



Alam 


M ulianiud. 


Lashkar. 


Kam. 


Lashkar. 

— f 

Aiani. 

} 

1 

Mahamad, 

1 - . 

Karm. 

killed by Dadputras. 

Mita, 

Alam. 

killed by Maris. 

1 

Mahamad. 

Nasir. 

\ 


\ 

Lashkar. 

Mazir, 

Ear am Kh3,u. 

Chief. 

1 

Mita Ehdn. 



May-ur. 


huksliun. 


Mn8U. 
killed by 
the Gor- 
ehau'is. 


Sirdar, 

killed 

in the raid on 
Haraud in ISOT, 


ISasIrKMn. 
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i%e most events connected with this tribe are noticed in the 

articles on the G orehinls and MazSrls. 

The Lfinds are a compact^ well-organized little tribe, and although they 
had many enemies, amongst whom were their powerful neighbours the 
Gorehanis ; still, they always managed to preserve their independence as a 
Baloch intact tribe. 

They took part with the Gorehanis in the attack on the Harand fort in 
which Harsa Sing, the Sikh Governor, was killed, and in return for which, 
Biwan SawanMal inflicted on them such summary and heavy punishment. 
(Fi& Gorchani article.) 

From the time that British rule commenced, they have always taken an 
active and a loyal part on the side of that Government, and have never given 
any trouble to the local authorities. 

For many years they were constantly harassed by the Lisharis through 
the passes to their front, hut since the latter have settled in the plains they 
have enjoyed comparative I’est. 

In January 1867, when the famous robber Gholam Husen, with 1,200 
Khetrans, Marls, and Bugtis, committed a raid on Harand, Mazar Klian, 
the Lund Chief, with his brother, Sirdar Khan, and SOO of his followers, 
joined the Gorehanis, and fought side by side with the regular troops, and the 
material aid they rendered, in no small degree tended to bring about the 
eminently successful result which followed. 

Sirdar Khan was severely wounded in the fight, from the eflects of which 
lie died a few days afterwards. 

On the representation of Captain Sandeman, the village of Mahamadpur 
was bestowed by Government for their services on this occasion, two- 
thirds to MazSr Khan and one-third to SirdSr Khan'^s son, revenue-free. 
Mazar Khan was also presented with a chair in DarbEr. 

One of tlie most advantageous results arising from the Harand raid was, 
that it completely put an end to the feud which had so long existed between 
the Lunds and the Gorehanis. The Gorehanis looked upon the raid as 
having been committed against them ; and consequently they considered 
that the Lund Chief’s brother had fallen fighting their battle for them, 
and, from being enemies, the two tribes have turned out to be fast friends. 
From their pecuhar situation this is greatly to their mutual advantage, as well 
as saving the district authorities much unnecessary trouble, to which their 
feuds gave rise. 

MazEr Khan is an intelligent and sensible man ; he has lately been granted 
police powers in his own tribe. He is well fitted for this distinction. 

IJamkony Macoregor, Mazar K/im.) 

mm— 

A village in the Kolaehi division of the Bera IshmEil district, 7 miles 
west from Kolaehi. It has 200 houses, 10 shops, and 4 mosques. The 
population amounts to 1,185 souls, of which 576 ai’e adult males. The 
inhabitants are composed of 96 PatbEns, 163 Jats, 60 Hindus, 5 Nasars, 

' &c. 

The water-supply is from the bed of the Luni ravine. The produce 
consists of bajra, wheat, mustard, and barley. The village has 26,623 ^ bigas^ 
of land, of which 11,052 are cultivated, but all the land is unirrigated. 
The stock of the village embraces 3 horses, 555 cattle, and 5 camels. The 
headmen are Sarwar, Alam, &e, {Maeaulag) 
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LONI— 

An outlast situated on the Dera IshmSil Khan frontier, 4 miles south of 
Zafar Kot, 10| miles north of Zarkani, 6 miles north-west of Sultan Kot 
15 miles south-east of Tank, 10 miles west of Kolachl, and 8 miles east of 
the Gidar pass. It is a walled redoubt with corner bastions, and is garrison- 
ed by 19 cavahy and 9 infantry of the Frontier Militia, The Luni outpost 
eoTors the Zarwani, Gidar, and Khojaki passes. 

There is a hottse for officers within the post j water is supplied from the 
Lfini river. (Girr, Faget, Macqremr.) 

LDNlS- 

A tribe of Pathgns, wlio reside west of the Dera Ghazl frontier. They are 
bounded north by Kakars and Musa Khels, south by Maris and Tarins, east 
by Khetrans. To their west is an uninhabited waste, west of which is the 
Peshin country. They number about l,a00 men. Hafiz Sanandar gives 
their sections : Kat Khel, Banjiak, Malzai, Madozai. Their forts are— 


1. Waliwai lieadmanDalel ... Containinff 

2. Nimaka, „ Tori, ... „ 

3. Zangel, „ Beloch Elian, 

and 

4 Sagliu, ... 

5. Tateli Khan, „ Fateh Khan „ 


100 men of the Babu Khel clan. 
300 „ Samand „ 

150 „ 'Drikzae „ 

^0 ,j ^ ^ ,, „ 

30 „ Shimizai. ,, 


These 5 are in Tana country, the Tarins havin«y given tliem shelter for 
mutual protection against the Maris. They are situated a few miles from 
each other^ and north of Chotiali. 

Besides the above, they have the following .• — 


1, Snnawa or Lada 

2. Solibat Kala, 
a Shahgal, 

4. Lashkar Khan, „ 

0. Ssaiigara, abandoned, and partly clsmantled 


Containing 30 or 40 men of the Laclft Khel clan. 


100 

60 

SO 

50 


ShIdlanI 

Sadozai 

Shiinizai 

Ladu 



The Liiui PathSns pay to the ruler of Kandahar an uncertain sum, at uii- 
certain seasons, for the^ lands fertilised by the Aiiabar and its tribiitaric^s, 
sometimes the amount is only demanded once in 3, 4, or 5 years, at other 
times annually. The Luni Pathans are usually described as very fanatical 
and ho^ile to the Br^ish Government. Such, however, is not in reality the 
case. They have sufF^-ed much of late years from the Maris and Bugtis, 
and at times irom the Bozdars, and are now anxious to open up commumea- 
tions -mth the British Government in hopes that it may be the means of 
obtaining for them security from the attacks of the Baloches. They are 
naturally a peaceful tribe and their worst enemies will not accuse them of 
being the aggressors in the quarrel in which they are embroiled. In their 
lights with the Marls they labour under the disadvantage of having few or 
no horsemen who can follow up bands of plunderers. This fact alone pre- 
attacking the Marls and Bugtis in their own lands. 

I®* weapon is the matchlock, with which they are said to he veiy 
I™ tt“ years, when the KhetrSns were governed hy the 

exacted an nncertain amount of tribute from the 

nowpr • in fonf death they have paid none to the present ruling 

powei , in fact, from time to time they plunder the Khetrans. 






LCN— MAC 


Of the mineral resources of the Ltinl Pathan hills not much is known 
beyond that one of the ranges of hills^ the ChnmSlang (q, pi’oduces a 
valuable supply of coal^ reported as second to none of any Indian district. 
Sulphur of the very best description is also found in these hills as well as 
nitre^ which are largely used in the manufacture of gunpowder. 

In dress^ the Luni Pathans differ so far from ordinary Pathans, that they 
wear almost exclusively white, with a blue or red lungi. 

Their language is Pashtu or a corruption of it^ mixed up with a few 
Baloch words in it. 

The climate of the country is said to he much cooler than that of the 
Panjab ; the country being elevated^ with a fair average rainfall. 

The general features of the country differ little from that of the Khet- 
ransj being a series of well -watered valleys/ separated from each other by 
ranges of hills, generally bleak and stony, devoid of vegetation except 
grass, dwarf palms, and small bushes. 

The chief of the tribe, Paendeh Khan, has a wide-spread reputation for 
his vigorous and energetic rule. He is described as a bold leader, always 
ready to afford assistance to any of the neighbouring weaker Pathan tribes ; 
his influence over them has spread so far that in plundering expeditions 
the Luni forces receive an augmentation from the Tarins as well as the 
Uslitaranas and TJtman Khels. 

Paendeh Khan, now growing old, is likely to die without leaving a family, 
and whether the tribe will, under his successor, be able to maintain their posi- 
tion and reputation, appears very doubtful. {Davidson^ Macgregor^ Eafiz 
Samandar,) 

LWARGI— 

A village in the Kohat district, situated on the south side of the sandstone 
ledge on which Sanda Manzai stands. It belongs to the Akori clan of 
Mandan Baraks on their northern boundary. 

It has 26 houses, scattered in twos and threes over a cultivated valley, 
with the Tarkha on the east and low hills all round. Brackish water is pro- 
cured from, one tank, and from a spring on the south of the valley in the 
Sandaki ravine. {Ross,) 


■MACHAI— , 

A village in the Amizii division, Yusafzai, PeshawSr, situated 4 miles to 
the east of Ghargolai among low hills. It has 180 houses (50 belonging to 
Juni Khsls, 100 to Boki Khels), 5 shops, and 6 mosques. It is surrounded 
by a hedge of thorn, and is supplied with water from 30 wells. E. Con- 
nolly visited this village in 1840, and describes it, as a perfect nest of 
hornets, at feud with all its neighboui^fe / now, however, it is quite quiet. 
{Lumsden,) 

■MACHRtJ— 

A halting place in the Bogti hills, situated in the Soru valley, 108 miles 
from Rajaiipur. The camping ground here is very good, but the supply of 
, water is, dependent on rain. 
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MADA KHEL — , , • . i ■, ii n i i- tvt i 

A section of the Isazai-Yusafzais, who inhabit the north slopes o! the Miiha- 

ban. They touch the Amazai near Bhet Kali to the puth, and their boundary 
proceeds north, pai-allel with the Indus as far as Muujakot, north of the Baran- 
doh river, where it meets the HasanzSi border. As regards Amb, the 
east border of the Mada KhSl is formed by the range of hills which runs 
parallel with the Indus in front of Amb, and they meet the Amb boundary 
between the villages of Kya and SatSna, the former belonging to the Mada 

Khel, the latter to Amb. t i + 

Their country may be described as lying between the Indus on the east, 
and the watershed of the northern portion of the Mahaban mountain on 
the west, the eastern slopes of the range being Mada Khel, and tlie western 

Amazai ^ , ■ . , . ■ .. . 

Several high peaks are found along this range which are named in 
succession from south to north as follow, risJ. Chahlai, Da Baiat Sii, 
Luo-har Sir, and Nasar, Beyond this point the range is_ cleft by the 
Barandoh, a stream of considerable size which flows from Buner and joins 
the Indus a little below the Mada Khel village of Mahabara. Crossing 
the Barandoh, and re-ascending the range which still runs northward, 
the point called Baio Sar, close lo the Hasanzai village of Baio is reached. 
This forms the northern limit of the Mada Khels. To the south, they 
are hounded by the Trans-Indus possessions of the Nawab of Amb. The 
boundary line in this direction is stated by some inforniants to he formed by a 
ravine named the Kel Khwar, which runs from the Mahahan to the Indus. 

The Mada Khel clan is divided into three principal sections, which are 
again snh-divided as follow. The principal sections are named— 

1. MadaNama. 

Htisen Kliel. 

8, Bazid Khel. 


Mada Kama 


Sub-divisions. 

- Ba KbanKor... 150 Mir Kban, headman. 


t Amal Kor 
t Tala ... 

. Atrafai 


-T Tri -1 ( Sultan Kbel 

Hasan Khel ... (gyad AliKb 


Baza Kbel 


rSyad Ali Kbel... 
CBabuKbel ... 
-‘iGbundaKhm... 


150 Sarfaraz. „ 

260 Anwar (1). „ 

250 Shall Mardan. „ 

180 Toifii Khan. „ 

160 AmaiialaKlian. „ 

180 Anwar (2). 

190 Kadam Shah, Khash Halai. 


The following races are also represented in Mada Khel territory and 
more or less assist the tribe in war time, vk . : — 

Dalazaks ... ... 315 Sharif, headman. 

Qajars ... ... 100 Mostly settled north of the Barandoh. 

Boatmen, mistris, <fec. ... 150 


Mada Khels 
Other races 


Gband Total. 
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The maiority of the Mada Khgl villages are situated oil the Mahahm 

range and only two are on the banks of the Indus. The names of the 
villao-es with their maliks and number of families are as follow, vts. ■’ 


Bar Maliabara 


Kuz Malial^arg 


20 Slianioz . . . 


Ciiamgali 


Charakot ... 
Suiiia •• 
Badam 

Bokara 
Faranjal , , 
Munja Kdt 


Karor,, ' .*• 

Doba ••• 
Kali". 

Wall / .... 

Bar Sliine ... 
Tara 
..Adam' 

Da Gado Garliai 


Sulimaii Garliai 
Da Smast Garliai 
Bostanai 
Bilaiid Garliai 
Baki Garkai ' 
.Kot ' 

■ Dolai . ... 

Pora 


60 ZiaratKhan ... Ou the bank of the Indus. 

Has a terry crossmg to tiie 
Hasanzai village of Tambai. 

20 Shamoz ... ... About a mile lower down the 

Indus tban Bar Malta bra. 
Has no ferry, but can be 
reached by the Lakwah 
ferry which crosses to Bra - 
dar in Tanawal, about mid- 
way between the two vil- 
lages. Both Bar and Kuz 
Mahabia lie north of the 
junction of the Btirandoh with 
the Indus. 

15 Sadiila ... ••• C)n a spur of the Mahabaii 

range. 

60 Mahamad Kalan and Near the point of ChaklFii clos 
Syad Habib. to forest. 

160 Mir Kban, Sar£araz,An- Situate on the mountain about 
war, Torai Khan, 3 miles from Barat Sar. 
Khiish Halai,Mamu- 
din. 


60 Sherdad and Jamal 


50 Mirza Khan^ 

20 Mahamad Ali 
20 Nika Alam 

15 GulMIr 
20 Ghazan 

200 Mujahid Khan, Syad 
Kalau, Tora Baz, Udai. 


Gholara Shah 
Ziarat Khan 
Mir Wall 


Syad Eajab 

Dadaii 

Unknown 


20 Ditto 

13 Bitto 

15 Bitto 

20 Khairnla 
13 Khairula 
20 Zarin 
60 Zain Shah 
22 Unknown 
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Also on the mountain about 
a mile from Nasar point, in 
the neighbourhood of forest. 

On the Mahaban. 

Bitto. 

About a mile from Nasar, near 
the Ha^sanzai border. 

On the Mahaban. 

Bitto. 

Situated on the continuation of 
. the range which prolongs 
the Mahaban north of the 
Baraiidoh. This is the chief 
village. 

. Ou the slopes of the Mahabatr 
, Bitto ditto. 

Bitto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Bitto ditto. 

Bitto ditto. 

, . On the hill side below the N asar 
point, above the Barandoh 
stream. 

Bitto ditto. 

Bitto ditto. 

Bitto ditto. 

North hank of Barandu. 
Bitto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Bitto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 
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north, forming a long, nearly level ridge, nearly as high as Mahaban 
itself and parallel to the Indus, dividing the Svverai Amazai from the Pitao 
Amazai. The east of this spur is perfectly destitute of trees. 

Sir John Lawrence, in a letter to G-overnment, says: — Hereafter, the 
^^time may come when we can with safety and comfort have a sanitarium 
‘“^on the right bank of the Indus; in that case it should be on the top of 
the great Mahaban mountain/'^ 

The hill no doubt is suitable for a sanitarium, but it is an exceedingly 
false strategical position. Cooped up on a hill at one extreme corner of 
the Peshawar valley, any troops located here would be of no use whatever. 
{Bellew, Lawrence^ Macgregor^ 

MAHABANDKAS— 

A defile leading from the village of Azakhel in the Peshawar district, 
to BorL It goes between the villages of Kui and Tarunl, and is the 
best route between these places, being practicable for wheeled artillery. 
[Lnmsden.) 

MAHABAEA— 

A village in the Mada Khel country, on right hank of the Indus, 1 
mile below the junction of the Barandoh river. There is a road from 
Amb to the Chamla valley which passes through this place. iCoose.) 
MAHA.BAT KHEL— 

A village of Chaontra, Kohat district, situated on the slopes of the 
stony hills on the right bank of the Tiraunka, and about a mile above 
Mitlia Khel. The Tiranka here leaves the hilly ground along the south 
of Chaontra, and spreads out in the plain towards Mitha Khel. At the 
foot of the slope, on which are many of the houses of Mahabat Khel, 
it is joined by the Tangi nala. It has about 16 houses and 4 shops. 
Water is procured from the Tiranka. The people are of the Pathan Khel 
section of Mahamad Khel cl_an of Manzai Baraks. The Tiranka separates 
them from the lands of the Uzshdahs of Mitha Khel. {Boss.) 

MAHAMAD KHEL— 

A section of the Orakzais said to he divided into : — 

I. Bar Mahamad Khel-— II. Lar Mahamad Khd, again suh-divided into 

1 Abdul Aziz. 1 Mamxi Khel* 

2 Khwaidad. 2 Sipah. 

3 Aiadad. 

4 Mirazi. 

This division, however, is wrong and is never used. See Orakzai and above 
sections. 

MAHAMAD KHEL— 

A section of the Splrkai, Ahmadzai, Yazms* 

They own land immediately under the hills wdiere the Kuram enters 
the Banu district, and stretch from the Baran pass to the boundary of the 
district. They pay Es. 795 as revenue. They are a small section, 
numbering about 250 men, but their late dealings with Government have 
raised them to some importance in border polities. 

They have generally been looked upon as a well-behaved section, and, 
except a slight emeide in 1848, at the beginning of the British connection 
with Banu, gave no trouble till their defection in 1870. The occurrence 
in 1848 is thus described in a letter written by Major Taylor : — 

In the fahi of 1848, a malik of one of the suh-divisions of this 
tribe, being unable to induce his fellows to pay the arrears of the 
VOL. II. *297 o 1 
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Iharlf harvest, fled to the hills with his whole tribe, and subsequently 
made a night attack on the Government post at the head of the Kuram. 
In the same season, other members of the tribe, headed by another malib, 
went off to the hills and threatened to come down and cut up the men 
who had been placed to watch their grain/^ These men were subsequently 
brought to reason by Swahn Khan, and returned and paid up their revenue. 

Fi^ni this time till 1870, nothing seems to have been recorded against 
this tribe, but early in June in that year, tbe whole tribe abandoned their 
land in British territory and went in a body to the hills. The reason 
assigned for this conduct was, that they were much harassed by being made 
responsible for the safety of the Kuram pass \ that they had been grossly 
abused by the native officials of the Banti district, and that they had 
not been allowed their fair share of water from the Kuram river. 

Though the Mahamad Khel made no secret of their departure, of their 
grievances, or of their intention to commit raids, the civil authorities seem 
to have taken no steps to warn the officer in command of the district, 
and the consequence was that the first emeute was a complete surprise. 

On the morning of the 18th June, a party of British troops, consisting 
of 1 dafadar and 9 sowars, 1st Panjab Cavalry, 1 liavildSr, 1 iiaik, and 
8 sepoys, of the 4th Sikhs, left cantonments before dawn for the purpose of 
relieving the guard at the Kuram post. J ust before daylight, the infantry, 
who were leading, on passing the old Kuram post, were fired into by a 
number of Mahamad Khels from a distance of about 15 yards. The men 
were taken completely by surprise, and 1 naik and 5 sepoys were killed, 
and the havildar wounded. 

The cavalry detachment were some little distance behind the infantry 
when this attack was made, and on hearing the firing, advanced 
rapidly, but were nnable to inflict much loss on the enemy, as the latter 
retired under shelter of the high banks of the Kuram. The cavaliy 
detachment in the post were standing hy their horses, ready to mount 
when the relief came, and as soon as the sound of the firing reached them, 
they were ordered out by the dafadsr in command, and joining the other 
detachment, they pursued the enemy for some distance. The dafiidars of 
both detachments and one sowar were wounded, a grass-cutter was killed, 
and 2 horses and a pony were also killed. The Mahamad Khel lost 
1 man killed and 8 wounded, and it is believed that % of the latter 
died afterwards of their wounds. 

Whilst the attack was going on, the 1st Panjab Cavalry regiment was 
ronte-marching along the K^ram road, and, as soon as the intelligenee was 
received. Captain McLean pushed his regiment forward rapidly to the 
Kuram, and proceeded for about 3 miles up the pass. He did not, however, 
meet any of the enemy. 

Mr. Thorburn, the chief Civil Officer present, accompanied the cavalry, 
and immediately after the attack issued orders for the arrest of all the 
Mahamad Khels found in British territory and succeeded in capturing 36. 

Prom all accounts it is probable that the Mahamad Khels were not 
assisted by any others, though it was afterwards asserted that some Dawaris 
were present, and it would appear that when they left British territory they 
Lad no intention of committing themselves ; and as the merchants of 
Edwardesabad took the opportunity of their departure in a body to send 
Bs. 15,000 worth of merchandize under their escort to Dawar, and they 
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would not have done tMs had there any suspicion that the Mahamad 
Khels were about have a rupture with the British Government^ this sup- 
position seems reliable. It was^ however^ afterwards ascertained that a council 
was held on the noon of the 12thj and that the majority voted for sending a 
petition of grievances to the Deputy Commissioner. On thiS;, howevei^ one 
of the maliks named Madamun stood up^ and swore that he would commit 
some act of depredation, and he was followed by about 50 others, who then 
and there started off. 

They came down by the BarSn pass, skirted the hills in front of the 
new Kuram post and concealed themselves on either side of the road along 
which the relieving guard had to march, some of the party going to the old 
Kuram post, and the rest concealing themselves under the bank of the Kuram. 

MSni Khan, the head of the Spirkai section of the Ahmadzai Vazlrs, was 
of opinion that the real grievance of the Mahamad Khels was their respon- 
sibility of the passes, viz,, Kuram, Baran, and Ghosa, and that the 
other grievances named by them in their petition to Mr. Thorburn, were 
only added to strengthen their ease. But that the pass responsibility 
did not really press heavily on the Mahamad Khel, may be seen from a 
consideration of a statement of the value of their laud in British territory. 
They own 1,205 acres, assessed at Bs. 795, while the estimated value of 
the produce is Rs. 9,213, thus leaving Rs. 8,418 as the net annual value 
of the land to them. In consideration for this, they paid, during the years 
1858 to 1870 inclusive, Rs. 906 on account of their responsibility for their 
passes, i, e,, Rs. 70 per annum, or less than 1 per cent. 

Captain Hare afterwards reported that the Mahamad Khels in a body 
had been instigated by several, if not by all the elans of the Ahmadzais, who 
had promised their support, in the hope that Government would be induced, 
under pressure, to make concessions which would benefit the whole tribe; and 
although the Mahamad Khel had gone beyond the point intended by the rest, 
the fact of their having made this attack, and having put us in what they 
imagined to be a difficult position, afforded the hope to the Ahmadzais that 
we should be more ready to concede if the matter was pressed. 

To show the confidence felt by the Vazlrs that Government would yield 
to the pressure, it may be mentioned that on the 18th of June the Deputy 
Commissioner was waited upon by the maliks of Utmanzai VazTrs (Bald 
Khels and Jan i Khel), who represented that they also were unable to con- 
tinue being responsible for their passes. 

After this outrage, the Mahamad Khels wandered about the hills beyond 
the border from village to village, receiving support from some and 
sympathy from almost all ; and when the cold weather of 1870 came, they 
hovered about the border, constantly threatening raids in force and commit- 
ing many petty thefts. 

It will not be necessary to enter into a detail of these, and I will therefore 
confine myself to describing the most important of the outrages by which 
they endeavoured to gain their end of being received into favor of Govern- 
ment once more. 

On the 12th February 187 1, a party of 80 or 100 Mahamad Khels made 
anight attack on the village of SukhI, situated only 800 or 900 yards 
from GCmiati post. Although the picket on duty, on hearing the alarm 
instantly galloped towards the place, and soon afterwards actually 
came upon the Vaziris, who were retreating through the ravines which 
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lay between the village and the hills, jet the ground was so unsuited for 
cavalry^ and the weapons in the hands of the sowars were so inferior, that 
they w’ere not able to inflict any loss on the marauders, wdio escaped in the 
darkness, leaving, however, their booty behind them. 

The Mahamad Khels then endeavoured to prevent the erection of the 
new tower at the Kuram Band. They had for some days constantly showed 
themselves on the hills adjoining the Kuram, and fired, tliongdi without 
effect, on the body of troops w^ho protected the building of the new tower. 
On the 31st they advanced into the low hills and ravines close to the tower, 
when the infantry detachment at the post, led hy Lieutenant Harvey of 
the 1st Panjab Cavalry, dislodged them, and caused them to retreat precipi- 
tately to the higher mountains, carrying with them their wounded. 

The retreat of Lieutenant Harvey^s party was unmolested. On the rl-lth 
April 1871, an attempt was made by a body of about 200 Mahamad Khel 
Vazins on the Kuram Band tovrer. This attack, however, was gallantly 
and successfully resisted by the garrison of Kuram outpost, consisting of 
35 rank and file, 4th Sikh Infantry, 11 sabres, 1st Panjab Cavalry, under 
Jemadar Kalandar Bakhsh, 4tb Sikh Infantry, who was himself severely 
wounded. A sepoy of the 4th Sikhs, and a sow^ar of the 1st Panjab Cavalry, 
were also slightly wounded. 

The Vaziris retreated to the low hills, whence they kept up a desultory fire 
with the garrison, but well out of rifle range. Captain Forlong and Lieute- 
nant Harvey, 1st Panjab Cavalry, with 25 sabres from Edwardesabad, 
reached the scene soon afterwards, when the Vaziris retreated to the crest 
of the hills, to the west and north-west of the tower where they scattered, 
and eventually disappeared. The Mahamad Khels are known to have had 
one man killed in this affair. After this, the unrelasing vigilance of the 
military and civil authorities effectually prevented the Mahamad Khels 
from making good any serious inroads into British territory ; and at length, 
in the autumn of 1871, the w^hole division surrendered unconditionally 
to the Deputy Commissioner of Banu. The principal ringleaders having 
been sentenced to various terms of imprisonment, were sent to Labor; 
the remainder of the division were restored at once to their lands, and 
have since given no further trouble. 

To render this lesson more impressive to the turbulent clans of the border, 
it was determined to call to account the several tribes which, during the 
outlawry of the Mahamad Khels, had afforded them assistance or shelter. 

This was a delicate task, but under the able management of Captain 
Johnstone, the Depty Commissioner, and Mahamad Hay at Khan, Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, each tribe without hesitation paid the amount of 
the fine imposed upon it. 

The village of Gumatl, which had harboured them, was altogether de- 
stroyed, the other sections of the Vaziris themselves carrying out the 
order. 

There was one tribe, however, which did not submit or pay the fine im- 
posed, the villagers of Lower Da war, and in consequence General Keyes 
visited that valley with a force, the operations of which are described in the 
article on Dawar. 

At the end of 1872, His Excellency Lord Northbrook saw the Mahamad 
Khel prisoners in the Labor jail, and considering they had been sufficiently 
punislied, lie was pleased to direct their release. 
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Since tHen, the tribe has not given any trouble. {Tailor, Thorium, Hare, 
ilaoJean, Mahomed Panjab Reports.) 

MiHlMAD KHEL KALA^ 

A fort of the Zarkhan Pathans, situated in the Luni PathSn territory, 
one day’s long inarch from Chotiali over the Band hill, (impracticable for 
foot men), and near the left bank of the Anabar stream, adjacent to the 
Lunl. forts. (Davidson.) 

MAHAMAD KHOJA— 

A village in Miranzal, Kohat district, 8^ miles from Kai on the road to 
Togh, of which it is a hamlet. This village is built at the north foot of a 
hill in tiers, with houses of the usual description. There is a great deal of 
cultivation to the north, and the soil of the plain is very fine. The inhabi- 
tants collect water in tanks, but in the hot weather it gets very scarce. 
It has a small bazar. Masson calls it Ahmad Koza. It is at feud with the 
villages of K al and Nariab. (Masson, Cohe, Plowden, Macgregor.) 
MAHAMADPUE— 

A village in the Jampur division of Dera GhSzi, 4 miles north-east of 
Harand. It contains 40 houses, inhabited by Jats, and now forms part of 
the estate of MazSr KhSn, Chief of the Lunds, having been given to him 
for his services on the occasion of the Harand raid in 1867. (Macgregor^ 
MAHlMx\DPtiR— Lat. 29°28'^7‘'. Long. 70°33'2". Elev. 338 feet. 

A village in the Jampur division of Dera GhazI, 44i miles from Dera Ghazi, 
27i miles from RanjapQr and on the district road. It is a middling-sized 
village. There is here a domed tomb called Roza Mir Mahoraad. The head- 
man is a Gishkori Baloche. There is a snaall traveller’s bungalow here, the 
water is good, and supplies are procurable in small quantities. (Macgregor.) 
MAHAMADPUR— 

An outpost on the Rajanpur frontier, situated 7| miles west from Rajanpur 
and 13 miles east of Sabzilkote. 

It is garrisoned by 12 sabres and bayonets of the Rajanpur garrison, 
and two militia horsemen (Drishaks). The outpost is a square enclosure, 
with sides of 48 yards, and 8 feet high. It contains stabling for 12 horses, 
barrack accommodation for 30 men, and houses for a buniah and servants. 
At its north-west angle is a tower, with walls 32 feet high, and containing 
an upper storey 26 feet square, loopholed ; it is also loopholed at 8 feet 
from the ground. It contains a well in the tower, diameter 8 feet, depth 
of water 52 feet, but water for the garrison is usually sent from Rajanpur, 
that of the well being brackish, and in the summer almost undrinkable. 
Good fodder is procurable in the immediate vicinity of the post, but no sup- 
plies are available. 

Mahamadpur is connected with Rum ka Thul Post, north-by-east, distant 9 
miles, by the frontier road, which is heavy from sand. (Macgregor, Davidson.) 
MAHAMADZil— 

A village in the Baizaldivision, Kohat, 3 miles west of Kohat, opposite 
the entrance to the Dblan pass. It has 259 houses with a population 
of 1,157 souls, of which 576 are adult males, and is inhabited by Bangash. 
The ’post of Mahamadzal is situated 1| mile nearer the Dblan, and con- 
sists of a square enclosure, having a garrison of 17 bayonets. The village 
was founded by Mahamad Khan in the time of Daolat Khan. It has 
three sections, viz., KarmanI, Mardo Khel and Suliman Khel. Water is 
obtained from the Toi for irrigation. 
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A tower a short distance from the post^ is in charge of men from this 
village. Some little distance on the hill which forms the boundary, are 
numbers of ruins which are supposed to be Buddhist. Its revenue is Es. 3^095. 
It can turn cut two hundred armed men. [Flowden^ Maegregor.) 

mahamadzai— 

A section of the Ishmailzai-Orakzais who reside beyond the Shebhan. They are 
Garin politics and Suni in religion^ and number 500 fighting men, {CavagnarL) 

MAHAMADZAI or MAMANZAl— 

A tribe who occupy the Hashtnagar division of the Peshawar district. They 
were settled in this tract towards the close of Akbar^s reign. They have 
always remained distinct from the Yusafzais until recent times, on account 
of sectarian difference in matters of religion ; and, moreover, being near to 
the city of Peshawar, they have always been more or less subject to its 
successive Governors, whilst the Yusafzais on the adjoining plain managed 
by aid of their mountain retreats, to maintain more or less of an indepen- 
dence. The district was for a long time held as hereditary jagir^^ by the 
All Khel Chiefs, till Yar Mahamad Khan, Bsrakzai, became ruler of Pesha- 
war, and he farmed it himself in common with the rest of the Peshawar 
district. His rule lasted 16 or 17 years, and was succeeded by that of the 
Sikhs in 1832. During their stay they squeezed as much as they could out 
of the country, and in 1845 made the district over to Syad Mahamad Khan, 
and he held it till the British annexed the country in 1849. The popula- 
tion of Hashtnagar is a very mixed one, and is reckoned in all at about 
25,000_souls, and can muster about 5,000 matchlockmen. {Bellew^ James,) 

MAHMUD— 

A district of Bajawar, Yaghistan j it is divided into parts by a ravine, vm,^ 
Mahamad Khwar on the east, and the Kakazai on the west, the following 
villages belonging to the first, viz.^ Chinzai 160, Drunadola 100, Badan 20b 
Dabr 160, Badlui 150, Shait§nzai 120; and the following to the second:—* 
Gulbarar 160, Kitkot 120, Gakliai 100, Kamr 100, Barkahzai 60, Manz- 
kalozai 60, Lorakalozai Kot 60 . Creagli^s list of villages is : Chingai 200 
houses, Badan 200, Nakhtar Kala 100, Mokh lOO, Mena 100, Mula 
Syadi 20, Tangai 80, Garigal 100, Sharif khana 80, Bad-i-Sia 40, 
Bakarai 200, Gakhai 100, Jarai 200, Damadola 300, Dabra 300, Badiali 
100, Chingai 20, Kharkai 300, Kara 200, Gird-i-blgh 40, Kat 200, 
Dagh 1 00, Tit- kot 300, Kunarkala 100, and Khalozai 300. {James, CreagAA 
MAHOI— 

An outpost on the Dera Ghazi frontier, 12 miles north Mangrota, 10| miles 
south-by-east Nurpur, 3 miles mouth of Mahoi Pass, 5 miles east-by-south 
Amdani; garrisoned by Baloeh militia and containing a garrison of 1 jema- 
dar and 13 sowars (6 Kosa, 7 LUnd), and 1 haviidar (Lund) 4 foot men (1 
Lund, 2 Bozdar, 1 Kosa). 

It is situated in a broad, level and open plain, shut in to the west at a dis- 
tance of some 4 miles by the low hills of the Baga or Sufed Koh range, 
which here melt away into the plains, the highest of which, Bindar, is situated 
some 10 miles off, and west-by-south from the post. 

The outpost is a rectangle, the faces of which run due north to south, 
and east to west, the entrance, a large wooden door, being in the east face. 
The walls are 17 feet high, 12 feet thick at the base, a banquette 10 feet 
deep, and at the height of 12 feet from the ground riinning the entire length 
of the fort. There are 8 small bastions, one at each angle, and one at the 
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centre of tlie faces. At the south-east angle are quarters fora British 
officer ; in the north-east angle is a small circular towei% raised 36 feet and 
loopholed. The remaining bastions are supposed to be capable of mounting 
guns, but are in reality almost useless. The faces of the fort measure, east 
and west, 140 yards, north and south faces 94 yards. 

The outpost contains stables for horses, and a range of barracks at its 
south face 270 feet X 8 feet 12 in. (half of which is unroofed). It contains a 
well worked by a Persian wheel in diameter 11^ feet ; the depth at which water 
is found is 153 feet. The water is brackish and very unpalatable ; the 
garrison usually draws its water-supply from 2 wells in the bed of the 
Mahoi water-course, situated about 3 miles west of the post. The water 
here is good and plentiful, and found close to the surface. The inhabitants 
of Mahoi village, situated 500 or 600 yards north-west of the post, are 
also dependent for their water-supply on the fort well or on the Mahoi water- 
course, At the south-west bastion is the grave of some Mahamadan saint. 

The Mahoi post was made in the time of the Sikhs by Masu Khan Nut 
Kam as a protection against the Bozdars, and in those days had a very large 
garrison, ‘When the British first took over this district, the garrison was 
under an English officer f the garrison has been gradually reduced, till now 
it lias reached the amount given above, {Davidson, Macgregor,) 

MAHOI— 

A ravine in the Bozdar country which rises in the tJta Sham, a low part of the 
Eaga range, about 14 miles west of the Mahoi post. The tJta is a low hill ; 
the watershed between the Mahoi and Nal, is a small affluent of the Sanghar. 

The Mahoi then runs east, its course being chiefly through hills, and very 
tortuous; its bed is sandy, and free of stones except at the_Ta]ang defile. 
A perennial stream of good water runs throughout from the Uta to Talang 
Kachi, where it disappears in its bed, and is absorbed in irrigating the 
Bozdar valley. 

From the foot of tJta for about 6 to 8 miles, the Mahoi passes through 
several small kachls or valleys of the BozdSr lands, which it irrigates. They 
are cultivated by the JahanSni, Shahwani, MalSni, Rodazai, and Grulsherani 
sections chiefly, and produce good spring crops. 

Passing through these valleys, the Mahoi enters a most formidable defile 
in the Baga range, impracticable for man or beast, the water finding its 
escape over high rocks, often forming deep pools at their base. 

This defile, the breadth of which is said to be only a few yards, extends 
for nearly 2 miles west to east. It is between the sides of the Baga hill, 
which rises very high and precipitous. 

This defile can be turned by taking tbe route over the Talang (which is to 
its north), a fair-sized hill, but accessible to fully laden beasts of burden. 

Leaving the Baga range, the Mahoi passes through one or two more 
valleys, the largest being the Talang Kachi, cultivated chiefly by 
Shahwanf and Jahanani BozdSrs (about 7 or 8 miles west of 
Mahoi post), where the perennial stream is partly expended in 
cultivation, and the remainder absorbed in the bed of the nullah. Hence to 
within about 3 miles of Mahoi its bed is dry; no water to be found in it, 
except after rains, when wells will be found here and there. Leaving 
Talang Kachi, the Mahoi passes through other ranges of the same forma- 
tion as the Baga, the most important of which is Bindar, a high hill on 
its right bank. At the part where it enters the plains, there are two large 
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wells under its left bank ; water good^ supply fairly abundant^ and said to 
be procurable within a radius of 100 yards or thereabouts by digging in the 
bed. This is the water-supply o£ the village and outpost of Mahoi. 

On entering the plains^ the Mahoi, after rain has fallen in the hills, brings 
down a large volume of water, irrigating the country north-west and west 
of Mahoi outpost; branches of it cross the frontier road close to the 
village, and are here lost in the cultivation. 

The Mahoi is joined by no af&uents throughout its course. 

It is the favourite route from the south to the Bozdar country, being, 
as a rule, free of stones and easy, whereas the Sori, on account of its stones, 
is hard in places for animals. 

After the Bozdir expedition in 1857, Lieutenant J, Watson, 3rd Panjab 
Cavalry, was ordered to return frorif Bharti to the plains by the Mahoi pass, 
andfurnisliedthefollowingreportonit:— 

Left Bharti on the ^2nd March 1857 at 5-40. For 34 miles travelled a 
good road through some low hills to head of the place known as 0te ka 
Sham. 

This is what the guides told us was the strength of the Mahoi pass, 
^^but it is not so. The only difHculty is that for about a mile or so the road 
is very narrow ; only one man can pass at a time. 

It is not, however, commanded by any thing worthy the name of a hill ; 
an enemy trying to hold it could quickly be dislodged. The ground is 
soft, and a regiment with shovels could cut a road for guns in a few hours. 

For two miles beyond this, the road is good and wide, but it then enters the 
range that the Khan Band of the Sanghar pass lies in. The hills here 
have the same black, rugged appearance that they have at Khan Band, but 
from the south side they are, as far as I could see, inaccessible. The pass 
is narrow, and commanded by a succession of these inaccessible ridges 
from the south side only), for a distance of 24 miles. There are also very 
frequent turns in the pass, and the continuations of the ridges run into 
the pass, fortning natural breast-works or traverses. The position is there- 
fore a far more formidable one than that of Khan Band ; guns could be 
taken through, but not without difficulty. 

At one very narrow place, a high breast- work of thorns was throw nup, 
and the Bozdars had, I heard, kept half their force here, till certain that 
no portion of our troops would attempt it. 

At the end of these 24 miles is a large open space 4 mile bro^.d with a 
thokh running to either side ; to the north it communicates with tlie Asha* 
kani kachi, at the Khan Band, hut is impracticable for horsemen. To 
^^the south it joins the Lund Sori. Beyond this is one more steep ridge, 
the pass through it being very narrow; the ridge, however, could be 
mounted about 4 a mile to the north. 

Passing through this ridge, the road turns to the north-east through a 
fine open ^dara^ with the round Baga Pahgr on the right hand, and with the 
two or three small kachis of Ali Plri and Jigardi; following this about a 
mile we turn to the south again, into a fine open basin with the large 
^^kachi of Dawaghar, and at Tokh communicating with the Dadachi Kaeiil 
in the Sanghar pass, and the Lund Sori opposite Nurpur. 

As far as this, the water is tolerably sweet, but beyond it is extremely 
brackish. Half a mile beyond this the ^ dara^ suddenly contracts, and the 
water goes down two falls of 20 or 30 feet each, to avoid which the road runs 
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" for about l i mile over a low flat spur, ascent and descent easy, and good for 
“ o-uns but that the hard limestone affords no hold for horses feet and pio- 
« fongis, and infantry would therefore perhaps be necessary. ^ ^ 

" Beyond this, the hills are low, and the 'dara' open all the way (84 miles) 

“ to the plains. Cavalry could act in any direction; the whole^distanee from 

" BhartI to the plains is under 15 miles. _ ^ 

“ The Dawaghar ‘ kaehfl is the only good encamping ground tor a large 

No-one would think of taking troops up it, while the Sanghar pass is so 
« much better,unless a division of troops were necessary ; and then, it the ikhan 
" Band were forced, the enemy would not like to stand in the Mahoi as 
" their retreat to the Kala Boh would be intercepted.-’^’ {Davidson, Watson.) 

^ A^e^etiSfoTthe Vazirs who inhabit the hills on the Tsnk, and South Banu 

borders. They are • - a t - 

^ Astaiiai. 

1 Pathaaai. 

I Saltanai, 

.Shahabi Khel ... 1,600 ^ Khan Khel. ^ 

I Am Khel or Khoja Khel. 

Baromai. 

fLangar KheL 

Alizai ... . Gure „ 

Machi „ 

Salem! „ 

Bahadar „ 

Kald „ 

Faridai. 

(.Mamazai ... 4,000 Vazivgai. 

Malikdina. 

Malia Khel. 

Shamizai. 

Targadai. 

Butakai. 

[^Garira. 

/ Sa-rmasbai. 

V Kasim Khel. 


.Chiar Khel 


*** 1 Zaria 
C,Barui 


Shaiiman Khel . . . 3,000 


Balozai 


LKhah Khel 


^Shing! 


Band Khel 


1,200 < 


( Badinzai. 
j GuKshahi. 

^ Badiwai. 

I Haidarai. 
Murasai. 

' Mamia Khel. 
Khannaj ,, 
Azboka. 

Yuji 
) Bqja 
1 Babalai. 

I Boi Khel. 
hGaran „ 

( Aikam Kheh 


C Aikai 
iTiiU-y 
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( AbdiiK 2,500. 

'AimalKliel 4,200 < .Nazr Kliel 900, 

* Malik Shalii SCNi.. 

"Haibat KbeL 

Umr „ 

Sliei’ 55 

j j J alal 55 

CNaimKhel ... 2,4fl0 Kokarai. 

Giiga Ivnel. 

Nekzan „ 

, Abclal Balimaii. Kiiel. 

■ l^Hurmar , ' 55"'^ ■ " 

Captain Maclean, wlio has a gi-eater knowledge oi this tribe than any 
other officer, gives a table of the Mahsuds which differs uy some respects 
from the above ; and as it is impossible to reconcile these differences except 
on the spot, I give his tree also. 

‘ 1. Dardal 


fl. Jabar Khel 


I 

rl, SbamanKhel ... 2,900'! 


2. Khali Khel 


3, Guleshai 


. Badanzal 


fh Shahabi Khel . 


1 

Lir Poti or Potia 
Khal 


3,700 


^“ 2 . Blanzai 


600 

2. Zari Khel 

600 1. Safla khel 
2. Baclowai 
1,000 1. Wati khel 

2. Mati Khel 
800 1. Pati 

3. Parez Khel 
, 1,200 1. Astorai’ 

3. Sultana 

3. Patoral’ 

4. Bibazai 

5. Barathwai 

, 2,500 1. Gidl Khel 


1. Hashara Khel 1 

2. Brahim Khel. 

1. Bargul Khel. 

2. Iral Khel ... 

3. Hydar Khel... 

1. Saleoiki 

2. All Khel 

1. Bahadiii* Khel. 

2. Blanm'i Khel 

1. Baba Khel ... 

2. Kaka Khel ... 

1. Bari Khel ... 

2. Isa Khel 

1. f ismau Khel .. 

2. Yiisaf Khel .. 

1. Kasim Khel... 

2. GhalibKhel... 

1, BangashKhel 

2. Umar Khel ... 

, 1. Bar ad Mai ... 

2. Ana Khel ... 

, Unknown 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Sections he- 
known. 


2. Pali Khel 


f I. Nana Khel 


. 3. Parab Khel 
4'. Targaddi 
6. Wazir-prali 
1. Wasi Khel 


„ 2. Sluimi khel., 

„ 3. Malik Wml 

„ 4. Shahmiria. 

fl* Malikzao Khel ... 1 

fl. Ilaibat OT Ibbat ^ _ ,, ! 

SfiOoJa. UmarKhcl 2boJ ” * 

2.600^ .. Koknri 600 1 

I 6. Guga ... I 

1 ^ 7 . Abbas „ ... ( Unknown. 


, ar 1 C I. Ivarab KheL 

1. Latisrar khel. Abdul Khel. 

2. Kai Khel 


1. Salem Khel. 

2. Guri Khel. 

3. '.Malli Klicl. 
K .M'cvdri, Khel. 
3, i-larai. 


3. Kokari 

4. Abdal Eahman 
k Khel 


fl. Abdul Khel 

■ I ■ 

n. AMmal or Im- ) » 

mal Khe ... 4,200'] 3. Malik Shahi 

_3. NazaiHchel 


III. Band Khel 


.IV. Shingi 


f 1. Ekam Khel 
■ i 3, Tutia „ 
fl. Bloulai 


k2 Blohamdi 


, 2,600 1. Shahmak „ 

2. Laid „ .. 

3. Nasri „ .. 

800 1. Khoajadad,, 

2. Sli.'dimas „ 

, 900 1. Aziz „ .. 

2. Kliannaz .. 

’ ]• A very small tribe 

. 1,200 1. BTarai Khel .. 

2. Kharmaz „ 

3. Haji „ .. 

4. Buji „ 

5. Soliaki 

... 1. Karra Khel . 
3. Urmar „ 

3. Bai 5 , 


1. Pani Khel ... 

2. Manjar Khel. 

1. Blani Khel ... 

2. llassan Khel. 


Unknown. 


Unknown. 
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The boiindaries of the Mahsuds are from Palosia by^ Spin Eagza^ Slinza, 
Lilandai/ Somsl to the Babr mountain, thence to the Shakhtu Algad to 
its head/ then by Toda China to the watershed of the main range 
draining towards British territory, which is generally followed right round 
to the line of the tFrman road to Palosm. 

The headmen of the Shahabi Khel are Sar Biland, Mirj an, Mula Kajir, 
Paehak, and their villages are Dwa Towa at the junction of the Makin 
and Kanigoram rivers, Jangara near the source of the ShakhttS, Khaesor, 
between Kanigoram and Wana, Zeriwam below Awnai Tanga and Bahar 
north of Gabr mountain near the Babr hill. __ 

The headmen of the Mamazai are Yarak, Umr, SarfarSz, Sardeh, Lajmir, 
Khushial, and their villages are Nanukot on the Shahur above Jangi 
Khankot, called in map SarfarSz, Lalazai south and west of Kanigoram, 
Shinki east of Kanigoram, above the Hingor Algad road to Kanigoram, 
Malik Mela and Karoma at the source of the fehinkai Alzad. 

The headmen of the Shahman Khel are Nazim, Lai Shah, Khangam Sar- 
mast, Maniadin, and their villages are Shahur situated at the junction of the 
Danaotaand Shahur rivers, Bangiwals, above Barara Tangi, Maidan between 
Makin and Kanigoram, Putwela Tangi, west of Makin, SulimSn Shahi in 
the Shiiikai Algad below Malik Mela, Barara Tangi Janata above Barara 
towards Shakhtu, Ghnlana ditto, and Aspalito north of Shahur. 

The headmen of the Shingi are Azraat and Ahmad; they live at Shingi- 
kot at the junction of the Hinjor and Tank rivers, Jhanjhal above BarSra, 
and Ashposhtin below Kanigoram. 

The Band Khel are a very small section and live with the Aimal Khel. 

The Aimal Khel headmen are Sher All, Bozak, Sigi, Posh and Kakut, and 
their villages are Makin, Tangi east of Kanigoram and Maj an warn south of 
Kanigoram. 

The headmen of the Nana Khel are Taj Mahamad, Mashak and Laisar, 
and their villages are Aspalito south of Kanigoram and Zagbir Warn north 
of Saraghar in the Batani country. 

Besides, I find the following places noted as the residence of the Balolzai 
generally : Injar Tanga in the Hinjor Algad, Awnai Tanga in the Tank 
Zam, Tarkha Khona at the mouth of the MUrdar Algad, Samr Malik- 
shahi between Makin and Eazmak, Mangi on the road to Razmak, Badr 
above Kanigoram, Dargai w^est of Shingikot, Gurgiirai near Jangikot, 
Chargikari at the source of the Shuzha, Vtiria Mana near the above, 
Bahar hill, Shakhtu Algad Mando on the Shakhtu, Khaisor between Kani- 
goram, and Wana and Sliinl south of Razmak. 

The whole of the Mahsuds are, or of course would he, robbers on the 
smallest pretence, but the Balolzai are the worst. The Alizai and Shah- 
man Khel do a little cultivation and trading as well. 

They trade with Tank, Banu and Kalabagh, bringing wood, iron, rope and 
mats, and take back cloth and corn. They get their salt from the Ahmadzais. 
Their own country does not produce enough for them, and they have to 
get it from our territory. They are enemies with every one round them. 

The Mahsuds or MSsauds and Sirki Khel, Paendeh, and Zili sections, of 
the Ahmadzai, Saifali, andPipalai, of theKabal Khel, attack the Povindahs, 
and they go by tbe Tiarzi, DanSot and Khojmar passes, and waylay them about 
the following places : Nila, Spinkai, Kirikachand Kajurai as far as Kanzur, 
They prefer attacking when coming back from India, as they are more unfit 
for work, and their merchandise is more valuable. When they come to 
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plunder in our territory they come l}y theSiii^ Khojmar and Urman roads 
by Nlla^ and then issue by the Sharana^ Zarwani^ or any of the south passes 
as far as Shekh Hidar. They also come by the passess o£ the Girn! range 
and by the Zam, Zebi &c. 

Captain Maclean remarks, regarding this tribe ; — No Mahsnds are 
located in British territory, with the exception of some of the Shahabi 
Khel, who have got a little land in the Banii near Hawed, 

The Mahsnds are the most troublesome of all the Vaziri tribes. They 
commit constant raids on the Tank border, and sometimes find their way 
up to the passes in the Banu district. The Shahabi Khel occasionally com- 
' mit petty raids by the Sakdu pass on Mar wat. 

The Mahsuds are incorrigible thieves, and less to be relied upon than 
the Darwesh Khels. It is of little use giving them land in British terri- 
tory, near the hills. This would only give them greater facilities for 
plundering their neighbours. It would be like introducing wolves into 
a sheepfold. An example of this is afforded by the Mahsuds in the Mar- 
taza Post, and those in the Nawab of TanFs service. It is a great mis- 
take to allow armed Mahsuds to come into Tank : no excuse should be 
admitted for their so doing. The vicinity of the town of Tank is, after dark, 
the most dangerous part of the border, from the number of armed ruffians 
who come into the place on various pretences. 

There can be no doubt that it would be a good thing to give the Mahsuds 
land in British territory, but the locality should he on the other side of the 
hidns, care being taken that the lands were really worth having, and 
capable of being irrigated and cultivated. 

The country of the Mahsnds does not touch British territory, although 
many of the passes debouching on the plains have their origin in their 
hills, and are used by them for carrying off cattle. 

The Batams lie between the Mahsuds and the plains, and without their 
connivance it would be impossible for the MahsUds to make raids. The Bata- 
nis say they are too weak to oppose the Mahsuds, but active measures are 
not necessary on their part ; what we want is timely mfommtimi. This 
is obviously within their power to afford us at all times; and although 
the outposts now being built on the Tank border will have the effect 
of putting a stop to raids on a large scale, petty robberies will continue 
until the Batams are made responsible for giving passage and shelter 
to thieves. Another effect of the establishment of outposts at the Girnl, 
Kirgi, and mouth of the Z§m, will probably be to increase the raids by 
the passes lying between the Zam and the Sakdu in Banu; these are 
all Open doors at present, which eventually rrmst be closed. The northern 
bank of the Zam will always be a source of difficulty, if considered inde- 
pendent, and for the same reason the bed of the Zam cannot, at present, be 
made use of as a patrolling road between the new Zam post and Kirgi. 
The small Khohi Pass^ leading up towards the Shuja will, according to the 
present arrangements, be probably much used by marauders. So will the 
Urman in front of Martaza, and generally all passes to the south as far 
as the Shiranis. 

"The map will show how important it is to have a Batani post at the 
" Pir Tangi, and others of the same constitution at the points where the 
Chinai and Larzan passes divide the second range, which in most districts 
^ IS recognized, by all as^ British boundary. The Dabra range is divided 
by the Zam and continues to run up northwards until it meets the low 
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" sptii%^ by the Shekh Budin bluffy divides Marwafc from 

Dera Ismail Khan. This range is the limit of Johnstone^s survey^, and 
has therefore been erroneously adopted as the British boundary. The 
error has been rectified with regard to the portion to the south of the 
Tank Zam, but it still continues with regard to the northern portion. I 
therefore look upon the present position of the Nasran, Mulazai^ and 
^^Baindara postS; as faulty; and should the Mahsuds^ as I predict, seek 
an outlet for their raiding parties, through any or all of the passes these 
outposts are intended to look after, it will be seen how utterly powerless 
c( check them, unless the Batanis are bodily entered on our side. 

It would thus appear that the necessity for continuing the line of posts 
between Kot Kirgl and the Larzan is suflSciently evident. The country 
between Kirgl and the Larzan much resembles that between data and the 
Zam, and the inhabitants are all Batanis, who are exceedingly well disposed 
towards us, and many of whom hold lands in British territory, both in 
Banu and Dera Ismail Khan. A decided policy towards the Batanis is 
much needed ; this question I consider the key of the whole subject of the 
politics of the Dera Ismail Khan and Banu borders. When the above 
line of posts is established, some changes will be necessary in Bann also, 
and instead of the Baindara, another pass must be made use of, emerging 
in front of Daraka. The Baindara will then be as safe as the Pezu 
pass is now, and there will be no necessity for the present posts of Khairu 
Khel and Tajorl. The Mahsuds would be unable to commit raids on British 
(( territory, and would probably on this account be more disposed to accept 
grants of land on the other bank of the Indus. The garrison of the new 
posts would be composed partly of Batanis, and partly of British subjects 
of the neighbouring districts. For instance, the posts at the Larzan would 
have a large proportion of Marwatis, as also would the new posts at or 
near the mouth of the Nugram. The line of towers from the Manglin 
to the Nugram would be held as follows : That at the mouth ^of the 
Manglin mostly Marwatis, and the remainder by Batanis.”^^ 

The following information is extracted from a report by Captain 
Macauley : — 

The Mahsuds enter British territory by the Tank Zim, Gomal, Girni and 
Shuza. 

/^They import — ^horses, goats, sheep, donkeys, fowls, Gwigra wood, 
kharanja bedstead-sides, small rafters of Joka, and Pastiun, Nishter, small 
and large ; timber planks, mizra (a kind of grass) and its manufactures, 
such as mats, ban, tarangars, ropes, chaplis, mosag, used by women for 
colouring the lips red. Gurgra fruit, apples, grapes, walnuts. Honey, 
ghee, and iron ore and its manufactures. They export — grain of sorts, 
white sugar, brown sugar, sugar-candy, molasses, salt ; piece-goods, 
and skin chaplis. 

This large tribe is divided into a great many sections, several being at 
peace and several at war with the British Government. Those at peace, come 
themselves and trade with this district, but those at war, who are prescribed 
/^from entering British territory, exchange their articles of trade with the 
sections at peace and the hill Batanis. The Vaziii sections at peace carry 
on their trade mostly with the towns of Tank and Gomal bazar, and partly 
with Kot Zafar, Kolachl, Rori, and LunL 

^^ The prosperity of this tribe largely depends on its intercourse and trade 
with British territory, and were all its members to be eifectually blockaded 
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':;Ly w olSr^tiXr^ an tne p^cipi wwns .itM. 

°"T™no^^nt seizures of members of this tribe could frequently be made 

(( flip border were a border macliinery for sucb a purpose ckily oigamztd. 

-withmtbeborde^ are Abe 

Captain T qhabis They bring iron, mats, rafters, and take 

.< Sh»l.«b*teljmd Ml SWbis.^j hav^ ™Ag»nto of land in 

'■> Band “ThtT*^™ wry tnooh inconveniencod bj a blockade, which, it mnti- 
..SS'fm sS Me tLe, brings then, to terns. Some pi-opetty could also 

“ CfiiytatwSiSShe earliest, the most ineeteate,.and 
The Mahsuds nave oeeu^ , ,, ^ the border. It is not possible, 

^^iTsfawTSt ~^Mo Sfa ^ accurate list of their offences 
” 'rTfhJ Mud SeSttSr 186S, a^pl-ty of Shingl plucdei-ed some oxen, 

s#2iS'S?:S5S-“A” 

" 19 caiels,^ and murdered 

OuLnTbleWyl^^ andBamaKbels, 

1865, a party of Vaziris plundered 60 camels, the 
^^'on^tbeMHb Ap^ 1855, a party plundered some Nasar camels and wound- 

n o-M7ier - the nroperty was recovered by the owners. ^ 

On the 14th April 1855, a party of 42 Vaziris plundered o camels, 8 of 

"""^Ou Ae^Sid^Decemher 1855, a party of Alahsuds plundered 4 camels from 

^ O^he^Stbl^cem'lier 1855, aparty plundered 18 camels, valued at Rs. 440. 
10 On the 30th December 1855, a party of Mahsuds plundered 40 camels 

“SrX“ t “u?u“ ”St c perty of Ynsiris plundered 40 camels o.d 

''of'the “dJannaiy 1856. a party of M.hsnd. rtcurpted to drive off 
2 camels ; in doing so, one of the thieves was shot by Nur khan Nasai. 

On the 6th January 1856, a party of Mahsacls plundered o asses. 

On the 15th January 1856 a party of Ma,hsuds iilundered 4 ctimels 

15 ^^°On th/^th January 1856, a party of Mahsuds drove off 43 camels from 

“Si S: S “Sri, plandomd 48 c.nrcls, valued 

at Rs. 1,345 ; a pursuit being made, the property was recovered. 

On Ihe 5th February 1856, a party of Mahsuds stole ~0 masses fiom Lui . 
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Ob the 6tlv 1856^ a party of Mahsuds plmidored 3 camels 

from Kolaclii, 

On the l^th February 1856^ a party of Mahstids drove off some bullocks 
from near Tank. 

20. On the 6th February 1856^ a party of VazMs were driving off some 
camels, when they were attacked by the villagers, and some of them severely 
wounded. 

On the 20th February 1856, a party of Mahsuds plundered 6 camels 
from Kolachi. 

On the 1st March 1856, a party of Mahsuds drove off 38 camels from 
Zafar Kot, and wounded one Ikhtiar Nasar severely. 

On the 4th March 1856, a party of Mahsuds drove off 22 cattle from 
Takwara, but they were recovered by the police. 

On the 3rd April 1856, a party of Mahsuds drove off 11 camels from 
near Tank. 

25. On the 18th of April 1856, a party of Shingis drove off 36 camels from 
near Tank. 

On the 30th April 1866, a party of Mahsuds drove off 36 head of cattle 
from near Tank, which were, however, recovered on pursuit. 

On the 24th May 1856, a party of Malik Shahis drove off a herd of 
camels from Tank. 

On the Srd July 1856, a party of Mahsuds drove off 12 head of cattle 
from Tank. 

On the 1st August, a party of AbdurahmSn Khel murdered one Gul Khan 
Miani in the Gomal. 

30. On the 31st August 1856, a party of Shingi drove off a herd of cattle 
from Tank. 

On the 1st September 1856, a party of Malik Shahis set upon a Choki 
of Shah Nawaz Khan's men at a ruined part of the Tank wall; killed 2 
and wounded 1 severely. 

On the 8th September 1856, a theft was committed at Tank hy Malik ShahL 

On the 16th September 1856, a party of Malik Shalii drove off 1 
bullock. 

On the 21st September 1856, a party of Mahsuds drove off 15 head of 
cattle. 

35. On the 27th September 1856, a party of Malik Shahi drove off 25 camels. 

On the 3rd October 1856, a party of Shingi drove off 3 head of cattle 
from Tank. 

On the 13th October 1856, a party of Malik Shahis drove off 140 camels 
from Tank. 

On the 17th October 1856, a party of Malik Shahl drove off 2 head of 
cattle from Tank. 

On the 31st October 1856, a party of Malik Shahis wounded 8 men and 
drove off 16 head of cattle from Tank. 

40. On the 2nd January 1857, a party of Shingi and Malik Shahis 
plundered 69 camels. 

On the 6th Jaiinaiy 1857, a party of Mahsuds drove off a herd. 

On the 2nd January 1857, a party of Mahsuds drove off 2 camels. 

On the 11th January 1857, a party of Mahsuds drove off 17 head of 
. cattle. ■ 

On the 16th January 1857, a party of Mahsuds attacked a parly of 
shepherds, killed 2 and wounded 1, and drove off the flocks. 
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45. On the 6th Fehraary 1857, a party of Shingl and Mia Khel plundered 
12 camels, valued at Rs. 347, from the vicinity of Rorl. 

On the 6th March 1857, a party plundered 6 camels belonging to 
Povindahs. 

On the letli March 1857, a party of Mahsuds drove off 14 camels from 
Draban and wounded 1 Povinda. ^ 

On the 26th March 1857, a party of 40 Mahsuds came out of the hffls 
on a foray, but were met by a party of the Khan^s horsemen ; 4 Mahsuds 
were killed, 5 horses captured, and 5 of Shah Nawaz^s horsemen were 
wounded. 

On the 27th March 1857, a party plundered 16 camels, the property ot 
Shah Jahan NasSr, laden with cloth, besides wounding some of the escortiBg 
party. 

50. On the B9th March 1857, a party of Shingi and Malik Shahis plundered 
2 6 cows. 

On the 29th March 1857, a party of 40 Shingl and Malik Shahis fell 
rxpon the village Bonan ? close under the hills opposite Draband, wounded 
7 men and drove off 26 head of cattle. 

On the 8rd April 1857, a party of Mahsuds drove off 11 camels from 

near Knndi. i o, 

On tbe 20th April 1857, a party of Mahsnds assembled at the ShQza 
Dara with intent to plunder, but on the country being alarmed, retired. 

On the 21st April 1857, a party of Mahsuds broke into a HindtSs house 
in the village of Gomal and carried him off, but he subsequently escaped. • 

55. On the 2nd May 1857, a party of Mahsuds fell upon 2 cultivators near 
Pori, and wounded 1 of them. 

On the 15th June 1857, a party of Mahsuds drove off 7 head of cattle 
and wounded the herdsmen. 

On the 20th June 1867, a party of Mahsuds drove off 3 bullocks from 
near Zarkana. 

On the 23rd June 1857, a party of Mahsuds drove off a head of cattle 
from near Tator, hut relinquished by them on being pursued. 

On the 15th July 1857, a party of Mahsuds drove off 5 head of cattle 
from opposite Girni. 

60. On the 20th July 1857, a party plundered 7 cows valued at Rs. 83. 

On the 26th July 1857, a party of Mahsuds drove off 5 head of cattle. 
On the 28th July 1857, a party of Mahsuds carried off a cultivator from 
near Zarkani. 

On the 28th July 1857, a party of Mahsuds drove off 7 head of cattle 
from opposite Chaodwan. 

On the 13th August 1857, a party of Mahsuds droveoff 79 head of cattle 
from Zafar Kot. 

On the 19th August 1857, a party of Shingie wounded a Hindu and 
carried him off with his wife. 

On the 27th August 1857, a party of Mahsuds carried 3 asses from 
Manji. 

On the 3rd September 1857, a party of MahsUds attacked a Shirani in the 
Shekh Hidar pass, opposite Sultan Kot, and carried off 15 head of cattle. 
On the 10th September 1857, a party murdered a Hindu near Rori. 

On the 21st September, a party of 50 Mahsuds attacked a party of 
Shlranis at the mouth of the Zam, killed 2 men, wounded 2 mortally, and 
drove off 40 head of cattle. 
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70. On the SOth September 1857, a party of 40 VazTrls horsemen attacked 
a Nasar Km near Zarwani ; they were repulsed^ at the cost^ however, of 
1 Nasar killed and S wounded. 

On the &2nd November 1857, a party of Mahsuds plundered 3 camels 
from Gul Mian. 

On the 25th November 1857, a party of Mahsnds plundered 30 camels 
from near Kfindl. 

On the 26th November 1857, a party of JaW Khsls drove off 5 head 
of cattle from the Bam Dara, and wounded the herdsman. 

On the 5th December 1857, a party of Mahsuds plundered a horse from 
Tator. 

75. On the 11th December 1857, a party of Jalal Khel plundered a flock, 
310 sheep and goats from the Bain Dara. 

On the 14th December 1857, a party of Shingi drove off 6 sheep from 
Tank, but they were recovered in pursuit. 

On the 16th December 1867, a party of Mabsuds drove off some camels. 

On the 16th December 1857, a party of Mahsuds drove off 4 goats. 

On the 20th December 1857, a party of Mahsuds drove off 2 cows. 

80, On the 8th January 1858, a party of Mahsuds drove off 40 camels 
from Kundi through the Shuza Dara. 

On the 10th January 1858, a party of Mahsuds drove off 25 head of 
cattle from Btidh, near TakwSra. 

On the 14th January 1858, a party of 3 Mahsuds fell upon a herd of 
camels near Lunl, wounded the herdsman and attempted to drive off the 
camels, but were prevented by the Povindahs. 

On the 15th January 1858, a party plundered 24 cows, of which 16 were 
retaken. 

On the 29th January 1858, a party of Mahsuds drove off 2 bullocks 
from near Gomal ; recovered in pursuit. 

85. On the 14th February 1858, a party of 4 Mabsuds fell upon a follower 
of the Nawab^s near Takwara, and beat him severely. 

On the 9th March 1858, a party of Mahsuds drove off 15 camels from 
a Klrl near Tank, but 13 were recovered in pursuit. 

On the 9th March 1858, a party of 7 armed Shingis lurking^ in a ravine 
near Eori were discovered by villagers, and 1 of them killed, and 3 
captured. 

On the 14th March 1858, a party of MahsUds drove off 15 camels from 
near Takwara. 

On the 25th March 1858, a party plundered 13 cows valued at Es. 309. 

90. On the 27th March 1858, a party of Haibat Khei drove off 10 camels 
from the Bam Dara ; 1 Povindah was killed, and 3 wounded. 

On the 29th March 1858, a party of Haibat Khels drove off 7 camels 
from the Bain Dara, and killed one Povindah. 

On the 9th of April 1858, a party of 40 Shingis attacked the village 
of Kot LalU, near DriibaDd, and wounded 3 men. 

On the 10th April 1858, a party of 80 Malik Shahls and Shingis 
plundered 19 ozen, 3 camels and sundries from Moza Lai Khln, besides 
wounding several persons. 

On the 15th April 1858, a party of Mahsuds set upon 2 villagers near 
Banwal, and wounded. 

95. On the 6th May 1858, a party of Mahsuds plundered 2 bullocks from 
Shah Sultan, near Tank. 
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On tlie 7tli May 1858, a party of Malisnds stole Es. 13 from Tank. 

On the 10th May 1858, a party of Mahsuds set upon a party of culti- 
vators near Mandai Khel, and robbed and wounded them. 

On the 10th May 1858, a party of Mahsads drove off 5 bullocks from 
Shah Sultan. 

On the 15th. May 1858, a party of Shingis set on a Shiraui trader 
going from Rori to Kolaehl, and killed him and emried off his bullocks. 

100. On the 29th May 1858, a party of Mahsuds plundered -t head of 
cattle and a pony from Habra. 

On the 13th June 1858, a party of MahsOds broke into a house at Tank 
and carried off Rs. 144 worth of jewellery. 

On the 21st July 1858, a party of Shingis carried off a hoy from Gomal, 
J>ut were oblig’ed to let him go w'lien pursued. 

On the 26th July 1858, a party of Malik Shahis plundered 10 head of 
cattle from Tator, but relincjuished them on pursuit. 

On the 1st August 1858, a party of Jalal Khels drove off 60 head of 
cattle from near Tank, 

105. On. the 6th August 1858, a party of Haibat Khels plundered 25 head 
of cattle from Sultan, but relinquished them on being' pursued. 

On the 18th August 1858, a party of Mahsuds were driving' off* some 
cattle from Tajori, but were obliged to relinquish them. 

On the 18th August 1858, a party of 2 Mahsuds wounded a man sleeping* 
outside the village of Shah Alam Tank, 

On the 8th Sejptember 1858, a party of Mahsuds drove off 11 camels from 
Gill Mian Tank. 

On the 7th October 1868,a party of Shingi plundered 51 cows, valued at 
Ks. 580 from Gara Mohahat. 

110, On the 7th October 1858, a party of Shingi drove off 55 head of 
cattle from Mohahat, near Kolachi. 

On the 9th October 1858, two Abdulis were caught in our territory at 
night j one was killed, the other captured. 

On the 11th October 1858, two Mahsuds came into the village of Dejan, 
near Tank, on a thieving expedition; both were captured. 

On the 16th October 1858, a party of Mahsuds drove off 2 head of cattle 
irom bhah Alam near Tank. 

n r October 1858, a party of Shingis drove off S camels from T\ink. 

® October 1858, a party of Mahsuds attempted to drive 
oil a bullock from Tator, but the thief was intercepted. 

On the 30th October 1858, a party plundered 11 camels, valued at Rs. 585, 
and murdered a man called Rahim Dil. 

October 1858, a party of Mahsuds drove off 19 camels from 
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On tile E9tli a party of Sliingis drove off 17 camels 

from between Rori aiid Kola chi. 

On tlie 5tli December 1858; a party of Mabsuds drove off 9 camels from 
near Tank.' ■ 

125. On the 11th December 1858; a party of MahsMs drove off 2 camels 
from near Tank. 

On the 13th December 1858; a party of Mahstids drove off 2 bullocks 
from Shah Alani; near Tank. 

On the 2nd January 1859; a party of Malisuds drove off 2 camels from 
Rodiki; near Tank. 

On the 3rd January 1859; a party of Mahsuds drove off 25 camels from 
Gomal; but they were recovered on pursuit. 

On Jhe 6 til January 1859; a party of Mahsuds drove off 4 camels from 
Shah Alani; near Tank. 

130. On the 16th January 1859; a party of 600 Shahalii Khels and liaibat 
Khels assembled with the intention of attacking Nasraii; near Tank; but the 
alarm being given their intentions w’^ere foiled. 

On the 29th January 1859; a party of Mahsuds drove off 72 camels from 
Kot Zafai*; and wounded 2 herdsmen. The Nasars attacked theni; released 
the camels; and killed one of the thieves. 

On the 27th March 1859; a party of Mahsuds drove off 18 cows from 
Kot Pathaii; near Tank. 

On the 27th March 1859; a party of SulimSn Khels were plundered of 
72 camels by the Mahsuds. 

On the 29th March 1859; a party plundered 130 camelS; the property of 
Bazld Khan Nasai*; who gave chase and succeeded in retaking^ the animals. 

185. On the 26th April 1859; a party plundered 13 cows. 

On the 4th August 1859, a party plundered 21 cows from Zir. 

On the 4th iVugiist 1859; a party plundered 23 cows from LfuiT; valued at 
Es. 138. 

On the 19th August 1858; a party plundered 41 camels; valued at 
Rs. 2,520; the property of Povindah merchants; of which 26 were retaken. 

On the 25th August 1859; a party plundered 40 cowS; valued at Ils. 400; 
from Garhi Mohabat. The marauders were pursued; and the propert}^ re« 
covered. 

140. On the 24th October 1859, a party plundered 41 eamels; valued at 
Rs. 1;520 from the kirl of Ata Mahamad Nasar. 

Lastly; emboldened by years of immunity; and believing that they could 
successfully oppose any attempt to penetrate their mountains; the Malisuds; 
on the 13th March I860; without provocation or pretext of any kind, came 
out into the plains to the number of some 3,0 00; headed by their principal 
m intention of sacking the towm of Tank. 

The Nawa Vs agent having obtained previous notice of their gathering; 
informed Sahadat Khan RasaldSr in command of the troop of the 
5 th Pan jab Cavalry at Tank on the 12th; and this officer sximmoned 
the sowars in the . Dabra,; Rori; Luiii and other regular postS; besides 
collecting 20 of the Nawa Vs horsemen and some other irregular horse; 
so that the force at his disposaT was 158 sabreS; 5th Panjab Cavalry, 
and 37 Irregulars. On the morning of the 13th; the whole party moved 
out to the Zam Dara on arriving near the mouth of which; thejr fbiind 
the Vazirs drawn up about half a mile on the plain side of the Bara. The 
Yazirs at once opened fire upon the cavalry; on which the rasaldir ordered 
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his detachment to retire^ with the intention of drawing the Vazirs further 
into the plains. The stratagem was successful and the Vazirs folio w-ed^ shout- 
ing and rejoicing; but when they had come nearly a mile into the plain the 
cavalry turned^ and^ having first cut oflF their retreat to the hills^ charged. 
The result was that about 300 Mahsuds were killed. Our loss was 1 
jamadar^ 1^ levies killed ; 5 Panjab cavalry wounded ; 3 levies wounded^ 7 
horsesj 5th Panjab cavalry killed, 25 wounded. 

After this last outrage^ their conduct was well summarised by General 
Chamberlain Lastly/^ he says, come the Mahsuds, who of all three 
branches are pre-eminent for living by plunder and 'violence; and trusting 
'^implicitly to the inaccessibility of their mountains, their conduct from first 
'^to last has been outrageous. To go no further back than the five years I 
have commanded on this frontier, the police reports of the district oflSeer 
'^record against them the commission of 184 crimes of a heinous nature. 
'^In addition to this list^ in March 1855, a native oflS.cer and 12 troopers 
‘^pursuing too far into the hills, were suiTounded and destroyed ; and in 
November of the same year, some 3,000 of the tribe assembled in the pass 
'Gn front of Tank with the intention of plundering that town, btit were 
'^foiled in their object by the troops arriving by a forced march of 50 
miles. So far back as the spring of 1855, the Chief Uommissioner be- 
coming impressed with the injuries committed by the Mahsuds, recom- 
mended that a force be sent against them in that autumn. In February 
'^1857, Sir John Lawrence again found occasion to recommend that retribu- 
tive measures be no longer delayed, and Government sanctioned their 
being undertaken ; but again circumstances arose to prevent their being 
carried into execution 

This outrage was considered as filling up the measure of their offences. 
His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General ordered that a force 
should enter their mountains, and there exact satisfaction for the past, and 
security for the future. 

Accordingly, on the 16th April I860, General Chamberlain marched with 
the following force from Tank : — 

Hazara Mountain Battery under Lieutenant Butt, 4 guns. 

Peshawar „ „ Captain DeBiuIe, 4 guns. 

1st Company Sappers and Miners, under 


1st Panjab Infantry 
2nd Panjab Infantry 
8rd 

4th „ 

6th „ 

Cfuides „ 

4th Sikhs „ 

6th Gforkhas,, 

14tli 

Wing 6th Police Battalion 
Detachment, 3rd Panjab Cavaiiy 


Captain Keyes. 

Lieutenat-Colonel Green, c. B. 
Captain Euxton. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wilde, c. B. 
Captain Fisher. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Lumsden, c. B. 
Captain Jenkins, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Eothney. 

Lieutenant Orchard. 

Major J ones. 


• sappers 478, artillery 237, cavalry 339, 

infantry 4,134. Total 5,186 of all arms. 

General Chamberlain had the option of advancing from either Bantj or 
an , an e c the latter— first because he thought it more appx'opriate 
T5nk_side, the route taken being precisely the same 
which the Vazirs used when descending for the above aggression. Secondly, 
the most mischievous portion of the Mahsud tribe, Nvfth whom the quarrel 
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especially was^ inhabited the M immediately above Tank/ and it was 
more natural to attack them in the first instance. Thirdly^ the line of 
road was better known, and^ though it had difficulties, was known to be 
practicable, while nothing was known concerning the road from the Banti 
side. 

Major Taylor accompanied the force as Political Officer and addressed the 
following Proclamation to the Mahsud Chiefs, Umar Khan, Khan Zaman, 
Ahmadu din, Durani, and others : — 

Ever since the Daman became the British boundaiy, the Mahsuds 
have never ceased to harass the border, and to commit injuries upon the 
persons and property of British subjects, and likewise upon merchants 
and travellers. Further, the evil intentions of the whole tribe have lately 
been made manifest by their assembling to the number of 5,000 or 6,000 
men in the Tank Zam, and coming out of the hills for the purpose of 
plundering the town of Tank. 

^^This army of Vaziris was met and defeated by a small band of 
Government horsemen and driven back in rapid flight to their hills, leav- 
‘^ing their chief Malik and 250 bodies on the plain, and had this been 
the only aggression committed by the Mahsuds^ the punishment which they 
“ suffered might have been considered by Government to have been suffix 
ciently severe to obviate the necessity of farther retaliation. 

But the Mahsuds have, as heforementioned, for years past committed 
deeds of violence, and this last unprovoked attack, in which all sections of 
VHhe tribe joined, convinces the Government that its previous policy of 
leniency and forbearance is misunderstood, and that consequently there is 
no hope of its territory being respected or of future immunity from 
injury, until it shall have evinced to the tribe that it has full resources 
and ability to redress the wrongs done to its subjects. 

Wherefore the Viceroy and Governor General has desired that a force 
shall enter the Mahsud countjy, and there obtain redress for the past and 
security for the future. 

This proclamation, then, is to inform you, that a force wnll enter your 
mountain's in a few days, and to explain to you the reason of its doing 
so and the objects with which it comes. 

If the tribe will comply with the just demands of Government, force 
will not be employed against them ; but, if the Mahsuds refuse to make 
restoration for the past and to give security for the future and appeal 
to arms, then they will be met by the Government troops in the full 
“ hope that if our cause be just, God will help us, and the bloodshed on 
both sides will be on the heads of the Mahsuds themselves. 

Lastly, and with the object of avoiding bloodshed, if possible, the Maliks 
of the tribe will be permitted to attend the camp to have any point in 
“ this proclamation which may not appear clear to them, explained to them 
in viva voce communications, after which they will be permitted to return 
unmolested.*’^ 

No reply was received to this proclamation. Reports I’eached camp that 
the Vaziris were assembling within a few miles of the plains. Further 
delay was therefore to be avoided; and on the morning of the 16th April 
Brigadier- General Chamberlain struck his camp, and with a force of 5,196 
regular troops, 1,600 horse and foot under Guldad and Kalti Khan Gandeh- 
piirsod crossed the border by the Tank Zam. 
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Meeting witli no opposition, tbe foree^ on tlie IStli idem; readied SInno‘|„ 
kot. about 28 miles from Tank. On tile approach of our eavaiin% a small 
party of Vaziris who had been left there quitted the village. "Oiie was 
killed^ a few taken prisoners^ and some head of cattle and 200 sheep were 
seized on the hill side. 

A body of the militia was located at JandiiL% at the tvestern mouth of 
the Innis Tanga, to keep open eommimication with Tank, and thus ensure 
the passage of supplies, &e. 

Before moving upon Kanfguram, it was determined to penetrate to the 
Shalmr and Kundfghar mountains; but, to retain possession of Jandiila, 
and keep open communication with the rear, it became necessary to divide 
the force; and accordingly a detachment of 4 field guns, 100 cavalry, and 
1,564 infantry, was left at Palosin, 4 miles in advance of Jandula^ under 
the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Lumsden, c.b. 

On the 20th, Brigadier-General Chamberlain, with the greater portion 
of the cavalry and infantry and the mountain guns, supplied with provisions 
for 8 days, moved towards Shahtir. The gorge was unoccupied, save by 
a small party of tbe enemy, who retired as our infiintry ascended the Iieights, 
causing by their fire, however, a few casualties. The defile is described as 
narrow and difficult, and about 3 miles in length, the hills on either side 
closing in so as to render artillery of little use. On emerging at the 
western end of^ the gorge. Major R. Taylor, whilst reconnoitring the road 
ahead, came, in broken ground, upon three Vaziris, who attacked his party 
and wounded 3 men and some horses before they were killed. The force 
baited at Haidar Each at the western mouth of the Shahur defile. On the 
21st the force marched to Turan China, burning Kot Shahur on the road. 

On the 22nd the force reached Barand, at the foot of the Khimclo'har 
mountain, and on the 23rd Jangi-Khan-ke-Kot, a distance of about 24 
miles from Palosin. 

Jangi Khan, the principal chief of the whole Mahsiid tribe, with his sou 
and nephew, had fallen the previous month in the attack upon Tank, His 
fort w^as now blown lip, and village destroyed. The residence of Sarfiiraz, 
Sbahman Khel, who was known not to have participated in that outrage, was 
spared. On the other hand, crops belonging to the mischievous Nana Khel 
were destroyed. 

^ Having now seen the greater part of the south-western portion of the 
district, and burned the crops, the force proceeded to retrace its steps, in 
view to joining Lieutenant-Colonel Lumsden''s column, prior to an advance 
on the capital. 

As tbe troops were falling in for this purpose on the morning of the 24th, 
a despatch was received from Lieutenant-Colonel Lumsden, reporting the 
successful repulse of an attack made upon his camp at dawn the previoiis 
day by a body of 3,000 men. 

The absence of opposition to Brigadier-General Chamber! aiii^s advance 
was thus accounted for. It appears that the Vaziris had assembled into two 
large bodies,— one to defend the passes in the more immediate iieighbourhood 
of their capital, the other to attack the nuinerically weaker camp at Palosin. 

But the latter move was eminently nnsueccssfiil. Although in the first 
headlong rush the vastly superior strength of the Vaziris enabled them to 
annihilate the pickets, the advance of the great mass was qnickiy checked 
hy Lieutenant-Colonel Lumsden at the head of an inlying company of 
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Guitles. About 500 of the bravest of the band; liowevei*; dashed into 
camp; cutting down all within their reach. 

The attack was so sudden and unexpected; that some slight confusion pre- 
vailed; but the Guides were quickly rallied by Lieutenants Bond and Lewis_, 
who drove the Vaziris back at the point of the sword; killing many and 
clearing the camp. All this time the main body of the Vazlris remained on 
the ridgC; beating their drums, cheering on the party attacking; andkeejpino* 
up a sharp matchlock fire into the camp. 

Whilst this was going on on the right. Major Rothney, in command of 
the 5th GorkhaS; supported by the 4th Sikhs, advanced on the flank of the 
Vaziris with admirable steacliness. When clear of the camp, the Guides 
joined this force, and Lieutenant- Colon el Lumsden, with the detachments of 
the three corps, pursued the enemy for fully 3 miles over the hills, inflietino' 
severe punishment until they broke and dispersed. ^ 

Our loss in this affair was considerable, being regulars 21 killed, 109 
wounded; levies 26 killed, 84 wounded; camp-followers 16 killed, 23 
wounded ; total 63 killed, 166 wounded; but the loss of the enemy was much 
more severe, — 132 dead Vaziris having been counted in and about camp, and 
on the line of retreat. Among the killed on our side was Hafaz Ahmad, 
tehsildar of Ban u, an excellent officer. 

Major Taylor says that one undoubted cause of this surprise was that 
our intelligence concerning the movements of the Vaziris was very defec- 
tive, owing to the unanimity of the Mahstids in not giving any, and 
turning back all our spies. 

To revert to the main column, which, on the 24th, retraced its steps to 
Ttiran China. It met with no opposition in its return; but, as the attack 
on Colonel Lumsden^s camp showed a determined hostility on the part of 
the Vaziris, it was deemed necessary to destroy such crops and villao’es as 
had been spared on the occasion of the advance. The two columns were re- 
united on the 26th, and the camp was pitched at Maidanl Kachi mile 
above Palosin. 

Prom the 27tli to the 1st of May the force remained halted, to admit of 
the sick and wounded being sent back to Tank, and for the litters to rejoin 
preparatory to an advance on the capital. 

The advance was further postponed by the arrival in the camp of a 
deputation of Mahsud Chiefs, who were received by the Commissioner 
Major Taylor, Brigadier-General Chamberlain, and Lieutenant- Colonel 
Lumsden. 

The Maliks who came in on this occasion were-— 


Kutaii ... 
Shahbaz... 

SarferSz KhSn 
Purdil Khan 
Husen ... 
Badozai . , . 
Nabi ... 
Vazir , ^ ... 
Sardl Kban 
Zarakh Khan 
Akheh Khan 


Guri Khel. 

Nazar Khel ; a brother of Durani 
Kokazai. 

Shaman Khels, 


Shingis. 


Badln Khel. 
Sangar Khels. 


This deputation came in with full powers from the rest of the tribe, 
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To the first question, as to whether they had understood the terms of 
the proclamation sent to them, the emissaries replied that they had not; this 
was evidently merely a defensive move at the com men cement of the game, 
as, when subsequently asked if they knew why a force had come into their 
country, they gave all the reasons as clearly as if they had had the pro- 
clamation by heart. 

A rough estimate was now made of the injuries inflicted by the tribe 
during the previous seven years, namely, from the period when the direct 
management of the frontier had been assumed by Government and the 
Panjab Irregular force brought into play, using the VazTrl modes of reckon- 
ing, and allowing, in all instances, the most moderate rates, by which it was 
found that the bill against the tribe for seven years^ systematic plundering, 
killing, and wounding in the Government limits, amounted to Es. 413,000, ai^ 
the Maliks were therefore accordingly told, that if they chose to pay that 
sum, and to give hostages for futixre good conduct, the demands of Govern- 
ment would he satisfied and the force would return, as there was not the 
slightest wish to meddle with their country far less to annex any portion 
of it; all that was desired being that they should keep their clans-people in 
order and prevent their plundering in British territory. 

But the Vazirs had evidently no fancy for paying a fine, and the alteroa- 
proposal, namely, that they should give a free passage to the force 
Kanlgoram, the capital of the hills, was equally unpalatable. The 
Malik who acted as spokesman, a well known character named Nabl, of the 
Shingi branch of the tribe, made great protestations of their anxiety for 
peace; hut it was evident that they hoped for it without paying for the 
past, and probably without giving security such as we should wish for the 
future ; and further that they were decidedly opposed to the march through 
their country. The question of security for the future never came actually 
under discussion, as the deliberation never got beyond the first point. 

The tone of the Maliks throughout this meeting was*quiet and the reverse 
disrespectful ; hut through the veil east by professions of humility and 
desire for peace, might still he discerned the unquelled pride of the men in the 
strength of their tribe and country. Thus when the march to KanXgoram 
was under discussion, they asked ^^why it was wished to go there’; the 
people were rough mountaineers difficult to restrain ; blood was fresh and 
^ the bodies of their relations were still bleaching unburied in the sun; 
the country was mountainous and confined and not fitted for our army at 
all which representations of course contained a good deal more of 
pride and warning, than of humility and submission. 

One passage in the conversation appeared to show a good feeling, and one 
that the British Commissioner would gladly have worked on for good. 
General Chamberlain called attention to the bodies of Yazlrs lying 
^ the camp or hastily buried by our troops, and explained to the MalilS 
Ins willingness to allow the relations to come and remove their dead on this 
mid on other occasions, as it was wholly contrary to our customs and feel- 
ings to extend our hostility to the dead of an enemy, and he said it 
gave him pain to see them lying about unburied and uncared for. In 
reply to this, the Maliks said if it was pain to us what must it be to them, 
whose brothers and fathers and cousins were thus lying ghastly in the sun"* 
bod for the fowls of the air. ^ 

Taylor tried to improve this opening, but without result. They 
learecl that the burial parties would be subjected to an ambuscade, 
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as tbej possibly would have been by native commanders^ and only at night 
and by stealth did they attempt to recover the bodies of their friends. 

Towards the end of the meeting there arose a point of difference as to 
whether the force should halt or move onward the next day. 

It was an object in every way to move on to Shingf; the ground occu 
pied had become unhealthy^ and supplies were getting scarce every day. 

On the other haiidj, the Maliks wished for a day'^s delay to consider the 
propositions y hut after fully weighing the whole case^ General Chamberlain 
decided in favor of moving on^ feeling convinced that if the Maliks were 
sincerely bent on peace; this would not interrupt or mar their plans^ while it 
saved a day^s supplies; and gave the troops a healthy encampment. 

One view of the case which the Maliks put forth was very fairly turned 
against them; namely; that in our generosity as representatives of a strong 
Government; we should allow them some ^pardaV (or screen for their honor), 
meaning that we should spare them the disgrace of submission; or of having 
an army march through their country ; but in answer to this it was fairly 
objected that we also required some ^pardah an army had marched into the 
country to demand reparation for years of unprovoked injury; and trust- 
worthy security for the time to come; and it was out of the question that 
it should of its own free will march back again without attaining satisfac- 
tion in one form or another; either by realizing the fine demanded; in which 
case all further march would be at once relinquished — or by marching 
through the country. 

When it was decided that the force should move OU; General Chamberlain 
promised that it should only move to the better ground at Shingi; and not 
advance at all towards their position at Awna until the final decision of 
the Council was received. On the other hand; the Maliks undertook to go 
and consult their tribesmen and to bring us an answer at Shingi on the 
evening of the following day. 

These negotiations; however; broke up without any definite understanding 
having been arrived at ; the Chiefs returned to their clanS; and prepara- 
tions were made for the advance of the force. 

It was evident that the Vaziris were determined to fight. The force 
therefore marched on the 2nd to Shingi-ke-Kot, and on the 8rd reached 
Zerwam, at the southern entrance to the Aonai defile; which found 
deserted; the Vaziris having retreated to Barara Tangi. The work of de- 
struction was now recommenced. The large village of Zerwam and other 
hamlets were burnt; while the fine crops of the Aonai valley furnished food 
for the cattle of the force. 

It became apparent that the enemy had fixed on the Barara Tangi; about 
5 miles from camp; as the most easy of defence; and that at this point they 
would oppose the further progress of the column. This gorge is described 
by Brigadier- General Chamberlain as the most difficult of any that was 
seen ; whilst the Aonai gorge; where resistance was first anticipated; proved 
to be the easiest; thus accounting for the non-appearance of the enemy at 
this latter point. 

The Barara Tangi; General Chamberlain describes as a narrow cleft, 
cut by the Tank-Zam; through a chain of mountains crossing its course at 
right angles. Both sides of this passage are perpendicular to a height of 
40 or 50 feet, from which the mountains slope upwards at a considerable 
incliiie,^^ — the southern face of the western hill being inaccessible to 
infantry, but having a tower at the point where its eastern slope cleseeruls 
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peiidieulaiiy into tTie gorge. Every commanding point, was crossed by a 
breastwork, and the gorge itself dosed by a wall of boulders and trees equal 
to resist siege artillery. 

The position of the Vazirs is thus deseribed by Colonel Taylor : The most 
difficult feature to deal with was the ravine, or dara, which joins the main 
Zam dara just at the mouth of the pass, thus completely cutting off the 
heights from the mountain on the proper left of the pass. Thus it appeared 
that these heights might be gained possession of and yet be nearly useless, 
being cut off possibly by an impassable gorge from the hill on the left of the 
pass which was strongly occupied, and had every appearance of being very 
stiff. The heights were fully occupied, and when the VazW leaders saw 
that we intended to seize it at the first step, they lost no time in greatly 
strengthening it. 

The enemy^s right had a most formidable appearance. On the true right 
of the mouth of the pass, and overhanging it, rose a craggy, steep hill sur- 
mounted by a tower, then came a short level interval, and then the coin- 
meneement of a lofty ridge, which ascended to a height which put it out 
of the affair altogether, that is, from its precipitous nature it was wholly 
unassailable by an attacking force, while from the great distance of its chief 
peaks from the scene of action, it was only worth the while of the attacked 
to occupy the spurs above their position which would enable them to lend 
good assistance by their fire. 

From the tower to the spur of the main hill stretched a double row of 
^sangars,^ andfor some distance up the spurs of the ridge ^sangars^ were terraced 
one above another, affording a flanking fire on a force attacking the main 
position ; above these again were sharp-shooters couched in the rocky spurs 
of the ridge, whose fire would also tell in the ranks of a body advancing 
along the ledge between the main ridge and the ravine,— the only line of 
approach open by which to attack the ^sangars^ and tower of the chief posi- 
tion. The precipitous ridge described afforded also, what most hillmen 
like, a safe line of retreat, enabling them to inflict injury on an attacking 
force up to the last moment, and then retire without fear of being cut off. 

A thick grove of trees concealed the actual mouth of the pass from view, 
but it was easily conjectured from seeing low lines of ^ sangars^ immediately 
over it that something difficult had been prepared there also. It proved 
eventually to be a strong abattis, composed of large stones and felled poplar 
trees, forming a massive barrier completely closing up the pass on which 
guns would have had little effect, and which it took our sappers half an 
hour to make a gap insufficient for the force to pass through. 

Such was the position taken up by the Vaziri leaders ; naturally very 
strong, it had been taken advantage of to the utmost, and this was to be 
expected from their warlike character. 

After a patient and thorough examination of the position, in which all 
the information that it was possible to obtain regarding the features of the 
ground was extracted from the spies on the spot, Brigadier-General Cham- 
berlain rapidly formed his plan of attack, which was to gain possession 
at once of the heights on the enemy^s left by a vigorous attack, A second 
column to ascend the hills on our left and threaten the right of the enemy 
position and await a favorable time to attack that also. 

Two columns of attack were formed, ^ — the right under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Green, c. b., consisting of — Advance^-^^miig of 3rd Panjab Infantry, 300 
strong, under Lieutenant Ruxton; Sapporl^ — 2nd Paiijab Infantry, 500 strong, 
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imder LieuteBaBt-Colonel Green^ c.b.; Hazara Mountain Train, four pieces^ 
under Capiain Butt. Meserve^—Wing^ 1st Panjab lufantiy, under Captain 
Keyes. The left under Lieutenant-Colonel Lumsden^ c. b., consisting of— 
Advance^ — wing^ 6th Panjab Infantry^ 300 strong, under Lieutenant Fisher ; 

25,— wing, Guide Infantry, 250 strong, under Lieutenant-Colonel Lums- 
den, c.B. f Peshawar Mountain Train, four pieces, under Captain DeBude. 
Beserve, — wing, 6th Police Battalion, 300 men, under Lieutenant Orchard. 
Four field-pieces and wings of the 4th and 14th Panjab Infantry formed 
the support about 900 yards from the gorge, with a wing of Goorkhas and 
cavalry a little in their rear as a reserve, the baggage being massed in 
rear, guarded by a detachment of the 14th Panjab Infantry and foot levies, 
with a wing of the 4th Sikh Infantry as rear-guard. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Greenes column met with considerable resistance, 
but after a difficult ascent, covered by tbe fire of Captain Butt’s mountain 
train guns and that of the field-pieces below, the leading men of the 5rd 
Panjab Infantry, headed by Lieutenant Buxton, r-eached to within a short 
distance of the breastworks, but in too small numbers and too broken to 
make the final rush. Here a check occurred, and the Vaziris, rushing 
from their breastwork, drove the 3rd back upon the support, which also 
gave way; and the VazIrTs continued their gallant attack upon the reserve 
and mountain guns. But short was their triumph, for Captains Keyes and 
Butt received them like gallant soldiers, and drove them back, when breast- 
work after breastwork was won. 

In the meantime, the fire of our guns being directed on their right, the 
enemy were evidently giving way, Lieutenant- Colonel Lumsden was 
ordered to advance, which he accomplished with excellent judgment, and 
then, ascending the eastern slope of the hill, cleared ridge after ridge with 
his mountain guns, at a loss of only two men. On this occasion the 
officers whom Brigadier-General Chamberlain specially noticed were Cap- 
tains Keyes and Butt, and Lieutenant Buxton. The casualties were 30 
killed, including Lieutenant Aytoun, H. M.-’s 94th Regiment, attached to 
the 2nd Panjab Infantry, and 84 wounded, — the enemy leaving 35 dead 
bodies on the ground. 

No further opposition was offered, and the camp was pitched on the 
Banglwala Kach, 3 miles beyond the defile. The crops in the neigh- 
bonrhood were given over to the cattle, and the houses set fire to. In the 
evening a deputation was received from the Mahsud Chiefs and from the 
Chiefs of Makin, suing for peace. 

On the 5th the force advanced, and after a march of 15 miles, halted 
near Kanlguram. Relying on the friendly professions of the Chiefs, no 
injury was done to crops and property. 

At Maidani, about 4 miles from Kamguram, the force was met by the 
Syads and tJrmur elders of the place, to whom assui^anees of pi’otection 
were given. It should be observed that no Yaziris reside in the town, 
which is only occupied by the few remaining members of the Ormur tribe, 
the original occupiers of the country until dispossessed by the Mahsuds, 

The force halted during the 6th, 7th and 8th, and sent messengers to 
ascertain the intention of the Mahsud Chiefs. Most unsatisfactory answers 
were received, and reports reached camp that they were consulting where 
they could best oppose the egress of the force. 

No further communication being made by the Chiefs, the troops moved 
back on the 9th to Dwatowa, 5| miles, setting fire to everything that had 
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been spared and protectt4 on its upward mareh^ — one exception beingv made 
in favor of the property of the son of the Ahmadzai Chief, Swahn Khauy 
famous for having, as far back as 1 8 M, shown civility to the enterprising 
traveller Moorcroft, and subsequently to the British officers engaged in 
the settlement of Banu in 1847; 

On the 10th the force marched 5| miles towards Makin, meeting with 
no opposition, save that attempts were made to harass the rear-guardq but, 
owing to the skilful arrangements of Lieutenant- Colonel Wilde, o. B., 
commanding, only two men and one horse were wounded. Several Shahihi 
Khel villages passed were destroyed. The force encamped on the Sari 
Ragho plateau immediately in front of Makin. 

On the 11th the force halted at Makin, the residence of the Chiefs of 
the tribe, now deserted. In view to save the town, every efiort was again 
made to induce the tribe to listen to reason, but without effect, Makin was 
therefore destroyed. 

Operations were now closed, and the force turned towards Banu, the 
course by which it was originally intended to return. As the column 
moved away on the l^th, two high towers, which guard the eastern entrance 
of the valley, and had been occupied by our pickets, were blown up and a 
Malikshahl village destroyed. 

The direction of the march was now changed towards the north; Si- 
miles took the force to Eazmak, from which the Khasora defile descends to 
Banu. Shortly after leaving Maktn the Mahsud boundary is passed ; but 
before crossing it their village of Tanda-China was given to the flames, 
and its crops destroyed. 

On passing the Mahsud boundary, the lands of the Tori Khel and 
Mahamad Khel TJtmanzais were entered. 

The force halted on the 13th, and marched on the 14th down the pass to 
Razani, an C'rmur village, which was protected. 

On the 15th the troops marched to Saroba, a Tori Khel village, after which 
no more was seen of the Mahsuds. On the 16th the force moved to Dwa 
Tawi, 

On the 17th of May heavy rain came on, which obliged a halt; the Tori 
Khel supplied what they were able in the way of corn, fowTs, eggs, 
wood, &c. 

On the 18th the force emerged from the passes and encamped at 
Spin warn in the Banu valley, and two more marches brought it into Banu. 

With the exception of three camels carried away in open day by a trick, 
the force did not, through the whole of this arduous march, during which the 
supplies for 16 days for 8,000 men had to be carried with it, sufler the loss 
of a single live animal, as every camel that fell from exhaustion was imme- 
diately shot. This was owing to the laborious and excellent arrangements 
made for securing the whole line of march by strong pax'ties posted on the 
most commanding points along its full extent. 

Information of the movements and intentions of the tribe proved for a 
long time during this campaign very difficult to obtain. At first it was 
only possible to work through the Batanis, but when the force entered the 
Mahsud lands, the Batani spies became nearly useless. A few Mahstid ¥azirs 
were attached to the train of Nawab Shah Nawaz Khin, but these were 
not considered fully trustworthy, nor at first would it have been wise that 
they should^ be. After a time matters improved ; money and possibly the 
growing belief in our ultimate success, enabled Shah Nawaz Khan to make 
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use of men of respectability among the Mahsuds who gave good information 
concerning the chief movements and counsels and intentions of the tribe^ 
and thus latterly the information was of a better order; and as it was well 
paid for^ it is probable that on a future occasion it will be found more easy 
to obtain full and practical accounts of the proceedings and intentions of the 
Mahsuds, 

* Although the expedition did not result in the submission of the Mahsuds^ 
its success was great. A loss was inflicted on the tribe from which they 
will not recover for years. Whenever they met our troops, although iu 
passes, they were invariably defeated. Their chief town, Kanigoram, was 
occupied, and spared only on payment of a fine ; whilst Makin, another 
principal town, was destroyed, and their hitherto unknown country sur- 
veyed and mapped. 

The estimated loss inflicted on the MahstJds by this invasion was esti- 
mated by Colonel Taylor at not less than Rs. 140,900. 

The expense in the civil department of this campaign is shown by the 
accounts submitted by Captain Coxe, who managed all the arrangements 
about supplies, &c. 

The total amount was Es. 64,471, and the principal items of expenditure 
were — • Es. 

Camel hire .. ... ... ■ ... 14,745 

Bullock „... ... ... ... 4,124 - 

Donkey „ ... ... ... ... 876 

Shoes and sandals ... ... ... 8,387 

Establishment for Commissariat and miscellaneous 4,108 
Subsistence allowance to chiefs ... ... 1,346 

Khillats to chiefs ... ... ... 1,725 

Pensions to heirs of killed levies ... ... 2,950 

Compensation to various natives for loss of camels, 

damage to crops, &c. • ... ... 14,229 

Pay of temporary levies ... . 19,285 

Carriage for „ ... ... ... 1,535 

This only represents the expenditure in the Civil Department. I have 
been unable to find any trace of the amount expended in the Military De- 
partment. 

The chiefs and tribes who assisted in this expedition with an approximate 
of their numbers may also be gathered from this account. They are : Guldad 
Khan, Gandehpur, 82 mounted men, 868 foot ; Klau Khan, Gandehpur 
68 sowars, 270 foot; Naorang Khan, Gandehpur, 15 sowars, 85 foot; 
Mian Khels of Draband, 12 sowars, 77 foot; Mir Alam of Musazai, 17 
sowars, 64 foot; Babars, 18 sowars, 75 foot; Kundis, 10 sowars, 155 foot ; 
Khasors, 1 1 sowars, 92 foot ; Sultan Mahamad Khetran, 21 sowars and 
21 foot; and Kaora Khan Kasrani, 88 sowars, 54 foot; and Karimdad 
KasrSni, 16 sowars, 42 foot ; Haji Khan Kasrani, 9 sowars, 18 foot, and 
Faniala Baloches, 48 foot. 

The Maliks of the Batanis and Vazirs who were useful during the 
campaign and received ^ Khillats^ at its end are also recorded, 

Akhuii Sadat Dm Spirkai. 


Sandak 
Cmr 
Kota , 

Siah Khan 


Batani. 


Roda Khan 

Zakun 

Ghiza 

Mahamed Khan 


BatanL 







Klifisliial Bat-ani. 

Galaii 

Darvesli 

Marwat ,, 

Almar „ 

Jliindi iy 

AziiB; Shingi 
Aka, Langer Khel 
Gizadiii^ llalikshaliL 
All Kami „ 

Shergul „ 

Niazi Skaliman Kkek 
Sadrdlu Malikshaki. 

TorSn 39 

Hazsirdin 

Sker All « 

Kamal „ 

Tor Kata „ 

Ahmad Shall ? 


Asghar ? 

Nawaz ? 

Akbar, Aba Khel. 

All, Ali „ 

Maorat, Niamat Khel. 

Mani, Spfrkai. 

Azim, Hati KheL 
, Mir Akbar, ■ , ' Bizan Khel. 
Fazl Shah Ahmad ,, 
Bandar Hati ,, 

Gliasim Baka „ 

Hasan Sbah „ „ 

Landak tJmrzai. 

Sowal Mohmit Khel 

N‘Mar Umi'zai. 

Baliadar Mulazai. 

Shah Hasn „ 

Shujlia Mianl. 

Abdul Eahmar ? 


More than a year passed away from the return of General Cbamberlain^s 
expedition, and the Mahsuds did not give in their submission. They were 
consequently debarred access to British territory, and an embargo laid on their 
trade which the Nawab of Tank had estimated as amounting to Rs. 20,000 
per annum. Being able to draw supplies from the Afghan valleys of Khost 
and Da war, the Mahsuds were not pinched by famine, though they suffered 
by the exclusion . of their own and other commodities from British markets* 
In February 1862 they opened negotiations, but they came to nothing, 
and the Mahsuds, during the whole of 1861, lost no opportunity of making, 
j)lundering raids into British territory. In June 1862, however, they agreed 
to the terms offered to them, and were again admitted to trade in our terri- 
tories. The basis of the new engagement was, that each main section 
of Allzals, Balolzais and Shaman Khel should be responsible for any out- 
rages committed by members of their sections. The treaty entered into with 
the Shaman Khel Mahsuds by Captain Munro in June 1862 is as follows 
We, the undersigned Maliks of the Shaman Khel division of the Mahsud 
Vaziris, viz., Pirgul Khan, Sahib Khan, Aladad Khan, Kamardin Khan, 
Nur-u-din Khan, Shad! Khan, Syad Amin, Adil Shah, Abbas Khan, 
Zain-u-dm Khan, Sorkamand Khan, Mansab Khan, Khwaja Mir KliEn, 
Alayar Khan, and Syad Mir Khan, for ourselves, and as representing Sher 
Ali Khan, Purdil Khan, Kliodadad and Husen, other chief Maliks of the 
Shaman Khel, now absent, being very desirous to conclude a peace with the 
British Government, do hereb}^ engage as follows : — 

■ — We undertake to maintain friendly relations with the British 

Government for the future. 

— If any member of the Shaman Khel tribe hereafter commit an 
offence, directly or indirectly, against the British Government, 
we shall bear the responsibility as a tribe, and the British 
Government may exact reparation by seizure of our kafilahs, 
or otherwise, as may be deemed requisite. 

<< Should any member of the two other main divisions of the Mahsuds, 
viz.y the Alizais or the Balolzais, be guilty of committing an 
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within Biitist bounds, not receive aid or shelter 

from us, neither shall he be allowed to deposit any stolen pro- 
perty in our territory. 

4//^— In like manner we promise not to afford shelter to absconded 
oflEenders from British territory, whether British subjects or 
members of other tribes, and especially do we undertake that 
Khwaja Houris, Momrez, Din, and Yakub, four of the abscond- 
ed murderers of the late Captain Mecham, be not permitted to 
reside or take shelter within Shaman Khel limits. 

« — We hold ourselves answerable that there shall be no attacks made 

by the tribe in strength, nor any open violence by armed men 
within Government limits. With regard to thefts, we cannot 
in the same manner guarantee that none shall occur ; but we 
will use our utmost endeavours to repress such ; and whenever 
injury has been inflicted within Government hounch by any mem- 
her of OUT section^ such as murder, theft, incendiarism, &c., the 
British Government shall he at liberty to indemnify itself from 
our kafilas of merchandise according to the following scale : — 

For blood ... ... ... ... Rs. 600 

For a wound or blow causing the loss of a limb or injury 
equal to it ... ... ... ... Rs. 200 

For slight wounds, according to estimated injury. 

For incendiarism or other injnry, according to extent of damage done. 

6^/^. — As a guarantee of our good faith, we will place two hostages from 
our section of the tribe — one with his family and one without— 
in the hands of Government to be lodged either at Tank or Banu 
as Government may direct, for the space of one year from 
this date. If, in the course of that year, no injury or offence 
is committed by the ShSman Khel section of the Mahstids in 
Government territory, the hostages will he entitled to release 
at the expiry of the prescribed period. 

In the event of the occurrence of any breach, or the committal of any 
offence for which reparation has not already been provided in 
this treaty, the release or detention of the hostages will be at 
the pleasure of the British Government. 

Having, as delegates from the Shaman Khel section of the Mahsuds, un- 
dertaken to abide by the above conditions, we each and all attach oiir mark 
to the paper of agreement, and trust the Government will accept this 
covenant on our parts.’^ 

{Here follow the marks of siy natures.) 

The agreement of which the above is a translation was signed and sealed 
at Banu on the 1 9th June L 861, beforeNawab Shah Nawaz Khan of Tank, 
and Tehsildar SultHn Mahamad Khan. The document was attested by 
the Commissioner of the Deraj at division at Banu on. the 27th June 1861. 
Similar agreements were entered into at the same time and place by the 
Alizai and Balolzai sections of the Mahsuds, the former being represented 
by Maliks Umar Khan, Pir Gul, Matin, Eaz Mahamad, Ali Khai), Sujah, 
Vilayat Khan, Tuti Khan, Dadak Khan, Sohaii Khan, Zarai Khan, Yali 
Khan, Gholam, Garni Gul, All Haibat, Baidul, Mir Khak, Gulshah ; and 
the latter by Maliks Taj Mahamad, Lati ’ Khan, Kaisar Khan, Yar Maha- 
inad, Mashak, Gadhi, Hodi IChan, Hatim, Barklioda, DurSni Khan, Shakar 
KhaB; Biqar, Mehrat, Khwaja Ahmad, Budha, Kalandar Shah, Nana Dalai^ 
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ill person, and as delegates from Zabrdast and Syad Khan, Bhati Amblii, 
Ikhlas, SliahbaZj Fateh Khan, and other absent Maliks of the Ealolzais. ^ 

It was moreover ruled, that the six hostages (two from each section) should 
each be either the son, brother or nephew of a Malik, and that three of the 
hostages should be lodged at Bantl and three at Tank, receiving subsistence 
from Government. 

But the Mahsuds had hardly concluded this treaty before they broke it. 
Immediately after several thefts were committed, and five grass-cutters of the 
8rd Panjab Cavalry were murdered by men of the Almi and Balolzais sec- 
tions. In consequence of this, all men of these sections foimdin our territory 
were seized and their property confiscated; the Shuman Kliel not being 
implicated, came and went without interruption, except when they used Alfzai 
camels, which were then confiscated. The headmen subsequently professed 
tbeir readiness to make good the fines due from them under the treaty^ 
amounting in all to Rs. 4,500. 

Their camels therefore were sold, and the balance paid by a banker, who 
was to be repaid by the offending sections with interest, by a toll on all their 
pack animals till the debt should be liquidated. 

. Soon after, on the 17th November 1862, a deputation of the principal 
men of each sub-division waited on the Commissioner at Dera Ishmail Khan 
to ratify the treaty previously made. As the demonstration was believed 
to be sincere, Colonel Taylor then advocated that some of the Shingl and 
MalikshahJs should be settled in some of the waste lands in the Dera 
IshmaTl district. Though it was reported that this had been accomplished 
and 25 sowars had been given to the tribe in the frontier militia, the 
whole scheme fell to the ground, and in the Panjab Report of 1865 it was 
acknowledged to be a failure. 

Meanwhile they did not discontinue their raids one iota. In 1862, 
on the Dera Ishmail border, there occurred 31 eases of cattle-lifting, 
4 petty thefts, and 4 highway robberies, by ^hich 133 camels, 90 head 
of cattle and 232 sheep and goats, besides some cash and clothing, were 
stolen. 

In 1863, the Mahsuds in force attacked the Jata outpost, which was then 
not quite finished, and did some damage; and besides this 905 head of 
cattle were carried off. But 714 of these were re -captured, and 5 of the 
raiders were killed, 3 wounded and 13 captured. 

In 1861, the Mahsuds continued their depredations, especially in the Tank 
border. They seldom gave an opportunity for reprisals, so that at length 
it was found necessary to exclude them from trading in the Banu or Dera 
Ishmail Khan district. 

Colonel Becher s instructions on this subject were issued (demi-offieially) 
in August 1863, from which date the Nana Khels and Shingis, comprising 
the Jal5lKhels,GujarKhels, Kokarais Hiabat Khels, Abdtil Rahman Khels 
and other minor sub-divisions, were prohibited from entering British territory. 

These tribes, especially the Jalal Khels, Kokaraisand Goga Khels continued 
to plunder whenever they found an opportunity, till at last in April 1864, 
they sought peace, by sending deputations to the foot of the hills to ask 
permission for a "jirga" to come in and make terms. 

The NanE Khel division having carried on their principal trade with Tank, 
their chief men sought and obtained an interview through the Nawgb, who 
forwarded them on to Dera Ishmail Khan, where they made terms and pro- 
mised to behave well in future. 
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Tlie Sliingi tribe would uot^ however^ come to terms either at Dera or Banu ; 
a large /jirga/ indeed^ who came in to see the Deputy Commissioner of 
Banu/requested that their clan might be forgiven^ and allowed once more 
to trade. They were hospitably entertained for some daysj, and told they 
should pay for all the losses incurred by residents. They were told that 
they were to make good all the sums plundered^ amounting to Es. 
pay a fine of Rs. 500, and give hostages for their good behaviour. They 
promised to do this, and went oif in order to gain the consent of the tribe, 
who, however, went off to the high hills without paying it. 

Attempts were then made at reprisals in order to obtain some compensa- 
tion for our villagers who had thus been robbed, and Rs, 1,359 was collected 
in this manner. 

At last in August 1865, Major Graham, then Deputy Commissioner of 
the Dera Ishmail district, despairing of doing anything with this tribe, 
because of the inability of the posts to repress raids, the fact that the tribe 
was too poor to pay fines, if they would, and too united and powerful to be 
made to do so if they wouldn^t ; that there were no powerful chiefs on this 
border and no police ; that the Nawab did all he could ; the people of the 
country were unable to resist, and finally that the blockade was not 
effeetuaV*’ recommended that the District Superintendent of Police, whose 
pay amounted to Es. 7,000 per annum, should be abolished, and service in 
the frontier militia should be given to ^5 Mahsnd horsemen, and that land 
be granted to them within the border. 

The land fixed upon as available was on the border of the Miani settle- 
ments in the Gomal valley between Manjhi and the Rati Kamr range, and 
the terms on which it was to be granted were a rent-free tenure for 10 years, 
and then a demand of one-tenth of the produce, and it was recommended that 
Rs. 5,000 should be advanced by Government to assist in bringing water 
to tbe land. The preliminaries of this arrangement progressed but slowly. 
The Mahsuds were not modest in their ideas demanding nothing less than 
100 sowars for each section and lands from Dabra to Tator;^^ and they wished 
to make the release of some prisoners caught marauding, the first condition 
of their assent to the proposal. Gradually, however, they gave in and all 
sections agreed in February 1866, except part of the Shingis, who held out 
for more horsemen. This persistent refusal of theirs to come to terms was 
regarded by Major Graham as a very good proof that they would hereafter 
have to depend on this means of subsistence provided by Government 
as a substitute for plunder and that officer therefore determined to take 
the opportunity of vacancies occurring in the frontier militia, gradually 
to provide for a few more of them. 

In May 1867, Major Graham reported : As soon as the terms were 
agreed to, the horsemen were enlisted, and in the cold weather of 1866-67 
about ^0 families of Mahsuds settled on the land, brought about 60 acres 
of land under cultivation, and reaped the produce; a sum of Es. 2,000 
out of the Government grant of Es. 5,000 having been expended. The 
prisoners were retained pending the result of these measures."^^ 

The result of dealing with such robbers in this manner is fully described 
in Major Graham^s letter of 14th May 1867. During the year from 
18th February 1866 to 18th Fehruaiy 1867, the tribe was on the whole 
much better behaved, but towards the close of the year, some heavy eases 
of plunder of camels, with one or two of kidnapping Hindus occurred, 
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which swelled the amount of compensation due by the tribe to about 
Ks. 8,000. As usual, the Shingi and Nana K.hel clans of the Balolzai section 
were the principal offenders, and as usual, they were unable to pay up, the 
release of the prisoners therefore (all Shingls and Mani Khels), which was 
contingent on good behaviour, was held in abeyance pending compensation. 

But in order to show his scrupulous observance of the terms of the treaty, 
Mnjor Graham caused the prisoners to be removed from the jail on the 
iSth February 1867 and to be placed in a sarai;, under a guard, with 
permission to see their friends freely, to resume their own dress, to receive 
presents of food &c. ; their fetters were also removed. 

In the meantime a ^ jirga-' of the tribe was summoned into TEnk for the 
settlement of accounts previously to the release of the prisoners, and when 
matters looked sufficiently promising to warrant such a step, the prisoners 
were conveyed, still under a guard, to Tank. 

It soon, however, became apparent that no settlement of such heavy ac- 
counts could be hoped for (a quit settlement, indeed, of Es. 2,000 was 
offered and rejected), and when their inability to pay became clear, Major 
Graham determined to withdraw the prisoners from Tank to the jail as 
before, which was carried out without any accident or outbreak of any kind. 

In so acting, Major Graham felt that it was neeessaty, if he hoped for 
success, to deal strictly as well as justly by the tribe j at the same time that 
he well knew that the retention of the prisoners was, in reality, his only 
tangible security for the future. 

He now summoned a special ‘jirga^ of the tribe from Tank, and, receiv- 
ing the representatives of the three main sections separately, explained to 
the Alizai and Shaman Khel sections that, according to our old standing 
treaty with them, each section should be dealt with separately; that they 
had only a small amount of compensation to make good, and had no 
prisoners to be released ; and that they should act up to their agreement 
with Government, square their own accounts, remain on good terms with 
Government, and leave the Balolzai to settle their own affairs ; to this the 
delegates unhesitatingly agreed and were dismissed. 

Major Graham then received the other clans of the Balolzai section 
(through their representatives), and suggested the same course to them, and 
they also agreed. 

Lastly, the Shingi and Nana Khel delegates presented themselves, and 
to them it was announced that their prisoners would be retained pending 
compensation for plunder during the year. The release of the prisoners 
was promised after another year, on the same terms as before, i. e., on the 
tribe refraining from plunder during the year, or paying compensation for 
such plunder, &c., as might be committed, in which case their liabilities 
for the past year would be remitted as before. 

At the same time, they were given fully to understand that, if they should 
determine to give trouble, their quota of horsemen (8) would be discharged, 
they would be ejected from their lands, and excluded from British territory^ 
and from any farther favors which might be extended to the rest of the tribes! 

This occurred during April, pd the delegates agreed to refer the matter 
to a conference of the whole tribe at their capital of Ksniguram, the result 
of which was that the Alizai and Shaman Khel sections elected to remain 
on good terms with the Government, while the whole of the Balolzai elected 
for mischief. 
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Amongst tlie murders com the Mahsuds in 1866^ that of the 

Agent of the Nawab of Tank is conspicuous. This act was committed by 
22 Vaziris^ who came into the Gomai valley by the pass opposite the post 
of Murtaza, 


In 1867 there were 2 murders, 2 cases o£ wounding and 40 of cattle-lifting. 

^ In 1868 there were 5 cases of murder, 5 of wounding and 64 of cattle-lift- 
ing, amongst the prominent of the raids being that on the 25th February, 
when a party of Haibat Khel, variously estimated at from 20 to 60, made 
a dash into the plains near the Girnipass, and falling on a party of Batanis 
carried oif lU bullocks. They were pursued by a guard of the 1st Panjab 
Cavalry, who rescued the bullocks and wounded one of the marauders. 

Again, in April, a body of Shingi attacked the village of Dabra, miles 
within our boundary. Taking advantage of a dark and stormy night, 
they succeeded in reaching the gateway of the village without being observed, 
and killed one man and wounded three others. 

The state of this frontier was deemed so unsatisfactory that General 
Wilde in this year selected sites for new posts near the Girni and Zam passes, 
the better to stop these raids. 

In 1869 there were 5 cases of murder, 15 of wounding, and 48 of cattle- 
lifting; of the two principal, one resulted in the assassination of the Thana- 
dar of the Nawab of Tank, and the other was directed against the village of 
Fateh Narinj near Kot Nasaran, These raids are described by Major Mnnro. 

In the first, on 10th March 1869, the NawaVs Agent at the Gomai Thlna, 
was cut up at midnight in the courtyard of his thana by a party of Nana 
Khels, Shaman Khels and Shingis, who had succeeded in breaking through 
the wall and concealing themselves within the enclosure, notwithstanding 
the presence of two sentries. After this occurrence the thana officials and 
villagers were so paralyzed by fear that they gave no alarm to the Jata post 
till the morning, and the Vazirs escaped. 

The second outrage occurred on the 11th April 1869, between 9 and 
10 o^clock p. M. A body of hillmen, 50 in number, presented themselves 
fully armed at the village and surrounded it. Four men, who were in the 
^ehouk,^ apparently on watch, though unarmed, on hearing the hillmen 
arrive, ran to their houses to obtain arms. An alarm was given, and it is 
said that intimation was immediately conveyed to the neighbouring outpost 
of Kot Nasran, and also to several Povinda and Batani encampments that 
were near, with a view to pursuit. Meanwhile, the assailants, having des- 
patched a woman of the village, and wounded five men (one of whom 
lost an arm or hand) and carried off property estimated at Rs. 400, includ- 
ing 1 horse, 11 bullocks and cows and 5 donkeys, retired to their hills with 
impunity, before any of the pursuing parties could overtake them. The 
Vaziris are further reported to have rested on their way in the Tsnk 
Zam, but no intelligible or detailed account of the assemblage of one or 
more pursuing parties, or of their doings after assembly, is given. The 
marauding party got clear off with their booty. 

The Girni post was begun in 1869 at a site 3 miles from the pass, but was 
abandoned on account of the failure to reach water, and the site was changed 
to the mouth of the pass, and in 1870 this post was completed and that 
of Kot Kirghi begun. 

On this the Mahsnds signalised their displeasure by making a treacher- 
ous, and unfortunately a successful attack on the 13th April 1870, on a 
guard of 5 bayonets of the 1st Sikh Infantry proceeding to Tank from Kot 
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Kiro'ln. These men were joined in the Zsm pass by a body orfrorn^ ~0 tn 
40 'Shinsi Mahsnds, who represented themselves as servants of theNawab 
of Tank, and being allowed to mix with the guard, suddenly disamed and 
attacked them, killing two and wounding the reniainder. It was afterwards 
ascertained that these men had comedown for the express purpose of way- 
laying stragglers between Tank and Kot Eirghi. i k p 

^The raidnn the Mahsud border for 1870 show 4 cases of murder, 5 of 

woundiu^v and 58 of cattle-lifting. i t j. i 

On the 29th October 1870, Lieutenant Norman, 1st Sikh Infant^, who 
had for some days been completing a survey of the Gomal valley, on 
the Tank frontier, was informed that some marauding parties oi Vazms 
were in the passes between Girnl and Eirghi. He, however, proceeded 
to the village of Shekh, at the mouth of the Girnl pass, where he halted 
during the heat of the day. About 3 P. M. _ a picket which had been 
posted at the mouth of the pass came rushing in, with cries of Vaziiis , 
VazMs’ shots were heard from the hill, and from 60 to SO men appeared, 
advancing in two bodies and armed with matchlocks. _ 

Lieutenant Norman reports on this— “I at once sent the eavaliy to the 
month of the Little Girnl, with orders to keep out of range of the hills, but 
still to prevent any men coming out of the p^s, at any cost, and proceeded 
with the men of the 1st Sikhs and the Bitanl foot men to the foot of fbe bill. 
As the Vazlris continued to descend, I warned them (through a Batani), 
that I should he compelled to fire if they advanced any nearer ; a shot was 
the answer: and as they continued their advance in a very determined 
manner, I fired low, in hopes of intimidating them. As my shot had not 
the desired effect, I sent the Naik of the 1st Sikhs, with ten Batanis, to 
my right, with orders to fire on any one who came within range, but not 
to waste his ammunition, and above all, not to let the VazMs get round 
to our As there was no doubt now that these men did mean mis- 

chief, I thought it my duty to stop them, if possible, before they came 
close enough for a rush ; and as I had every confidence m my weapon, 1 

felt that they would not care to come down the hill, exposed to the nre ot 
a Henry-Martini rifle, until they came within the influence of the match- 
locks and rifles of my escort. Some little time had been lost in getting ^ the , 
Batana picket under cover on, my right, but directly I felt safe in that direc- 
tion, I thought it time to stop the advance, and fired three shots in rapid 
cession ; my first, as stated before, I had purposely fired low, and my second 
fortunately threw so accurately that I had no occasion to alter my 
but fired the third and fourth without rising. At the fourth ^ 

aimed at the man I took to be the leader), the man rolled over the hill side, 
and the Vazlris immediately dashed down at him, and, seizing him, all ran up 
the hill, and never turned or stayed till they had reached what was apparently 
a ^ suDg’ar^ at the top. I considered then it would be useless to shed any 
more blood, as my object had been attained; so, waiting at the spot foi 
nearly an hour, I withdrew the Batanis from the right, and returned to Jata. 

Lieutenant Norman^s conduct on this occasion was censured by the civil 
authorities, and made the subject of a reference to the Lieutenant Governor 
Sir Henry Durand, who, while agreeing that there may have been a little 
unnecessary assumption of risk on that offieer''s part, remarked that the^way 
which Lieutenant Norman extricated himself from the attempt of the 
^^Vaziris is creditable to that ofiSicer, and to those who werey with him, 
and the indiscretion that was committed by unnecessarily exposing himself 
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and liis party under circumstances that might have been avoided without 

any disgrace, is redeemed by the steadiness displayed by himself and his 

party Tvhen attacked/^ 

On the night of the 21st January 1871, a party of 21 Vaziris, principally 
Shingis and Malikshahis, attacked the village of Shah Zaman near Tator, 
but were beaten off with a loss of 1 killed and some wounded. The villagers 
had nine wounded. The marauders not being followed till morning escaped. 

On the 31st October 1871, 34 camels belonging to Nasars were carried 
from between the Jata and Murtaza outposts by 8 Shingis. 

On the 1st January 1872, a party of Vaziris carried off a bania, but 
he was rescued by the Mulazai post. 

On the 2nd January 1872, a party of 7 Shingis were found hid in a 
mill by 6 residents of Gomal and 3 Povindahs; 6 escaped and 1 was cut 
down near Gomal, 

On the 4th January 1872, a party plundered 8 camels from about Kolaehi. 

On the 10th January 1872, a party of 7 men of the Kurmuch Khel 
and NasrSni Khel, plundered It) camels, and wounded one of the herdsmen 
near Chudah. 

On the 19th January 1872, a party plundered 3 camels from Ama Khel. 

On the 7th February 1872, a party of Vaziris plundered 46 goats from the 
Batanls. Pursuit was made by the militia without success, but on returning 
met a man driving 4 camels, who, on their approach, made up the hill, 
but, on their threatening to fire, threw down his sword and gave himself up. 
These camels, it appears, had been stolen two days before. 

On the 8tb February 1872, a party carried off 5 bullocks from near Murtaza. 

On the 9th February 1872, information was sent by the NawSb of Tank, 
that parties of the Malikshahi, Narba Khel and Shingi, were preparing 
for thefts in British territory. 

On the 18th February 1872, news was brought that a party had plundered 
30 camels on the 13th from near Paniala. 

On the 5th March 1872, a party stole 4 cows from Manji (Dera Ishmail 
Khan), but they were afterwards recovered and the thieves captured. 

On the 9th March 1872, two Mahsuds stole 2 bullocks from Jani Kheb 
Arsala-ki-Kiri. 

On tbe March 1872, a party of Hasan Khels, stole 2 camels from 
Tajori (Banu) . The grazier was beaten and escaped ; they have since been 
released on payment of Rs. 50 ransom. 

On the 9th March 1872, shots were heard at the Jata outpost from 
the village of Mahamad. A dafadar and 6 sowars, 5th Panjab Cavalry, were 
detached, and found that 2 cows had been stolen ; they were followed up 
and recovered, the thieves getting away in the darkness. 

On the loth March 1872, a party plundered 110 head of cattle from Manjhi 
near the Zarwani. The cavalry of the post went in pursuit. Captain Carr of 
the 5th Panjab Cavalry went up the Sharani pass^ to cut off the line of 
the thieves, accompanied by Resaidar Imam Khan, 5th Panjab Cavalry^ 
who bad gone to meet him, and by Risaldar Sar Biland Khan, with some 
militiamen, and were joined by 100 men of the Gwarazais of the village. 
The retreat of the robbers being thus cut off, cattle were recovered in the 
Natasalkha pass by Dufadar Wulludad Khan. 

On the 15th March 1872, a party attacked 6 men near Zarkani, who went 
into the hills to cut grass; on hearing this the Zarkani post proceeded up the 
Shekh Hydar pass and found 4 bullocks killed, and brought back the other 2. 
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On the 17th March 187S, a party plundered 10 camels^ which were after- 
wards recovered. 

On the ^5th March 187*2, a party of 12 or 15 Vazirs made a demonstra- 
tion in front of the Girni outpost on the left of the pass, waving their 
swords and firing their matchlocks. On the cavalry of the outpost turning 
out, they retired. 

On the 26th March 1872, a party of robbers attacked 5 men and 16 
camels near DrSband, the men were cut down (3 dead) . The alarm was given 
to the different outposts, but no traces of the thieves were discovered ; 2 
camels, however, were afterwards recovered. 

On the 4}tli March, the Nawab of Tank reported that certain men of 
the Vazlris at Palosin were plotting to make a demonstration against the 
Zam post, as they had done so already at Kirghi and Girni. 

On the 1st April 1872, a party of 13 men carried off 40 head of cattle 
up the Suneri pass. 

On the 2nd April 1872, a Batani brought news to the Mulazai post that he 
had come across a party of 9 Vazirls of the Haibat Khel section in the Pragui 
Teed pass on their way to make a raid, and that he had persuaded the leader to 
come down with him, when he would show him cattle, and that he was hiding 
in some corn fields ; the post accordingly turned out and captured the leader. 

On the 2nd April 1872, a party stole 12 head of cattle while grazing in 
front of the Doman pass ; on finding themselves pursued, they killed 10 of 
the 12 cows carried off rather than they should be recovered. 

On the 7th April 1872, a party of 3 thieves, lurking near Jaita were 
fired at, when 1 was killed, a Shingi Khel. 

On the 10th April 1872, a Mahsud called Mukarah stole a camel from 
the Deputy Commissioner; 2 Mahsuds and 1 Sardi Khel stole a bullock 
from Tajori (Banii), which was afterwards ransomed for Rs. 30, 

On the 20th April 1872, the Mulazai post turned out and patrolled, 
as there was news that a body of JaM Khel Vazlris were down, but 
nothing could be seen of them. It appears, however, that they were pursued 
from Chundah and 1 of their party killed. 

On the 14th June 1872, a party of hillmen kidnapped a girl ; the Gomal 
out-posts turned out, but no traces could be found. 

On the 18th June 1872, a highway robbery was committed near Tank, 
and patrols from the Tank and Zam posts were sent out without success. 

On the 1st August, an attack was made on the villagers of Karoki in 
the Gomal valley. 

On the 1st August 1872, a party of 3 men (2 Shingis and 1 Batani) 
plundered a herd of cattle near Girni ; information was given by a 
Batani lad to the Girni post ; the thieves were pursued by a detachment 
of the 5th Panjsb Cavalry under Jemadar Abdula Khan ; cattle recovered 
(33 in number) and a man and a boy who had been herding them. 

On the 7th August 1872, 2 Vazlris attacked a man near the Tank 
Zam, whose cries attracted the attention of the patrol, who went to his 
assistance, but the thieves escaped in the darkness. 

On the 9th August 1872, 2 thieves attacked 2 men and 30 camels 
near Maidad Khel, whilst grazing ; one of the men went for assistance and 
the other beat the thieves off before assistance could arrive ; one was slightly 
wounded by a sword-cut. 

On the 8th August 1872, a party attempted to cany off 2 Hindus 
near Kolschi, but they got away. 
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On the 29tli September 187S; news was brought to the Girni post 
that 74 head of cattle had been carried off from the village of Gara Fateh ; 
on pnrsuit being made^ the cattle were recovered. 

On the 3rd October 187^, a party of VazMs carried off a bullock from 
the village of Eagza near the Manjhi post ; the robbers were pursued^ but 
escaped ; the bullock was recovered. 

On the 17th October 187^^ % thieves drove off 8 head of cattle from 
near the Zam post j on being pursued^ the thieves left the cattle and escaped ; 
cattle recovered. 

On the 26th October 1872^ a party of Vaziris stripped 2 villagers 
of their clothes near Khut and attempted to carry off their 2 bullocks^ 
but on being pursued left the cattle and escaped; cattle recovered. 

On the 26th October 1872, the Nawab of Tank warned the officers com- 
manding the outposts and posts that news had been brought in by a spy 
that small parties of Vaziris were assembling for border raids. 

On the 28th October 1872, a bullock was taken away from the vicinity 
of a village near the Khirgi post by 2 thieves ; the bullock was afterwards 
recovered on pursuit ; thieves escaped. 

On the 31st October 1872, a party of Vaziris attacked a village named 
Pirwahna, 1 mile from Shabaz, killed and wounded 10 men; pursuit was 
made, but without success. 

On the 18th November 1872, a party of 18 Vaziris lifted 15 camels 
and 4 Povindabs from Bain pass. • 

On the 20th November 1872, a party of 18 Vaziris looted the Govern- 
ment mail near Rori. This brings the raids of this tribe down tea suffi- 
ciently late date. 

It is certain that from Kagan to Kaehi, during the whole course of our 
intercourse with the frontier, no tribe has so offended as the Mahstids have, 
and yet gone unpunished. This article therefore may be aptly closed by 
the following statement of border offences committed in the Tank valley, 
Dera Ishmail Khan district, from 1861 to 1872: — 


Yeahs. 

Murder 

(Section 302) in 
the T4nk Valley. 

Dacoity (Sec- 
tions 395 to S97) 
in the Tank 
Valley. 

Eohbery (Sec- 
tion 392) in the 
T^nk Valley. 

House Breaking Other petty 
(Section 457) in offences in 
the Tfink Valley, the Tank Valley, 

Total in the 
Tdnk Valley, 

1861 


, ■ . ■' • IS 

2 

6 


83 

106 

1863 


1 16 

2 

7 


49 

74 

1863 

i 

17 

13 

12 


62 

95 

1864 

1 

40 

7 

16 


64 

127 

1865 

2'. 

22 

14 

22 


88 

143 

1866 

1 

6 

13 

18 


68 

105 

1867 

4 

9 

10 

26 


77 

126 

1868 

1 

17 

7 

36 


81 

141 

1869 

' ■■ 4 . ' 1 

15 

15 

21 


81 

133 

1870 

' 2 ■ 

, 23' ' ' 

15 

16 


78 

138 

1871 

4 

30 

14 

10 


60 

108 

1872 

, ••• ■ 

22; 

18 

9 


29 

78 

Totaii ... 

20 

236 

130 

196 


800 

1,382 


Grand Total offences of all kinds.. . 


{Maclean^ SJiah Nawaz Khan ^ Taylor^ Macaulay ^ Johnstone^ Eaid Reports^ 
Chamierlam^ Lmneden^ Cosce^ Munro^ Graham^ Norman*) 
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MAIDIN— 

A valley in Ysgliistan wMcli joins the valley of the Panjkora river 
above Kunater. Its river rises^ according to Aliintila, in the KashkSr 
hillSj by which I suppose he means in the range separating Baja war from 
Chitral. Its chief village is Khemali^ and there are numerous small hamlets. 
It is inhabited, according to Raverty, by Shahi Khels, and, according to 
Alimnla, by Parmulis. The former are possibly Turkolanis, and the 
latter Tajabs, and it may be that the population of the valley is mixed. 
The people have the name of being great robbers, whioh is accounted for 
by tbe inaccessibility of the valley. Iron is procured from the washings of 
its river. The Maidan valley is about 1 mile in breadth, and the hills on 
either side are exceedingly steep and difidcult. The following villages are 
in Maidan: Kot Kai 60 houses, KatpataiSO houses, Dokrai 2-5, Bandai Gror 
20, Nagotai 30, Melegram 20. The leading Chief of the valley is one 
Sirdar Khan, who resides at Bandai. 

Alimula states that Maidan is subject to the Bajawar Chief, and pays 
Rs. 3,500 as revenue. It can turn out 2,000 matchlockmen. There is a road 
leading from Maidan west into Bajawar. [Baverty, BelleWy Allmida,) 
MAIDAN— 

A village situated on the highest point of the Maidan or Lowagar range 
in the Banu district; it consists of 24 houses, and is situated at the north- 
extremity of a well cultivated plateau, 2,400 yards long by 700 broad ; 
this plateau is about 4,050 feet above the level of the sea, and is enclosed 
by hills, more to the east, rising about 300 feet above the plateau, those 
to the west about 100. 

Grass is plentiful, and there are a good number of trees, more so than are 
generally seen in the Khatak hills ; they are chiefly wild olive, mulberry, 
fig, wild jujube and phulae. The crops are wheat and barley in the rahi^ 
bajra and makse in the 

Wate is obtained by sinking wells in the bed of the Malia Khel Nala; 
it is sweet and wholesome, and apparently can be procured in good quantity. 

Grain and supplies are not procurable in great quantities, the average 
harvest being about 250 maunds; but this might be greatly improved on, 
were a system of irrigating the land from the drainage of the neighbouring 
slopes introduced. 

Grass and firewood are in abundance. With pucka masonry tanks similar 
to those in use at Shekhbudin, no fear need be entertained of a failure of 
the water-supply, with a number of masonry channels from the eastern 
slopes of the Maidan hill to feed them. 

The approach to Maidan is bad on both sides. In 1857 a good road 
was constructed for the Great Trigonometrical Survey Party, but it has 
never been repaired, and is now almost impracticable even for mules. The 
distance is 9 miles from Mita Khel at the foot of the eastern slope to 
the village of Maidan. The road on the west is from Shanwa, and is, if 
possible, even worse than the old one from Mita. There is no reason why 
excellent roads should not be made, following the same tvaeks as the 
present, were it ever considered desirable to locate troops at Maidan. 

The inhabitants belong to the Hati Khel section of the Gudi Khel branch 
of Barak Khataks, and are fine stalwart men, very hospitably mclined and 
great sportsmen; they pay a revenue of Rs. 62 to Khoja Mali aniad Khan, 
the Chief of the Khataks. Colonels Coke and Samuel Browne recommended 
this hill as a suitable site for a sanitarium. {Nor-ymn,) 
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All encampment ill the liills of the Kabal Khel Vazirls^ 8 miles West of Biland 
EheL Here on the 2^nd December 1859^ a foree^ consisting of some 3^000 
infantry and 7 mountain guns under Sir Neville , Chamberlain^ attacked a 
force of Kabal Khel Vazirls, numbering about 5,000. The position of the 
enemy is thus described by General Chamberlain Its general features 
may be described as two parallel ranges contiguous to each other, termi* 
Hating at either end in a gorge, and enclosing a long narrow valley ^ The 
two gorges which are the water channels are the means of entrance to the 
valley, the one facing the east termed Gandiab, and the other facing the souths 
Sukha. On the Elst December, General Chamberlain reconnoitered the posi- 
tion and determined on attacking by the Gandiab entrance. On reaching 
Gandiab the road became confined with abrupt hills on either side, and as 
the force approached Maidani tvvo columns were formed, one to attack by 
the left, the other by the right j tlie latter met with little or no resistance, 
but the left column soon came upon advanced parties of the enemy. These 
were not/^’ says General Chamberlain, collected in a body, but scattered 
about the hills, firing from behind bushes and low breastworks. They were 
’^‘'not so numerous as was expected, and it afterwards appeared that the main 
body had moved off on seeing us approach, with their families and cattle^ 
leaving about 1,500 of their picked men to cover their retreat by contest- 
^Gng the ground over the villages with the troopSi 

^^This duty they performed with a gallantry and devotion which we 
could not but admire* * Their horsemen, mounted on small, but wiry, 
mares, scrambled over rocks and declivities with wonderful facility, and 
a party of them rode unexpectedly down upon the skirmishers of the 
Guides, exposed to a heavy fire, killing 1 and wounding 3. Of their own 
number 3 were slain, and some of their horses were captured. 

Another party of a dozen footmen, behind a low breastwork on the 
summit of a hill, endeavoured to keep their ground against a company 
of Eifles who were ascending it. Having exhausted their ammunition, they 
took to stones, which, in Vazlrl hands, are formidable missiles, and, coming 
out in front, kept up an incessant discharge, wounding several of the sepoys* 
At last, finding that their foes were closing in upon them, several came down, 
sword in hand, to die ; to seek for quarter, or to throw down their arms under 
■^^such circumstances was what these brave men would not consent to do. 

In this manner spur after spur was taken, until both columns arrived on 
the heights above the encampments, when the Vazlris gave up the contest, 
^^ and dispersed over the higher range. The reserve advancing up the direct 
road arrived at Maidani, and the three large encampments were fired. 
Very little grain had been taken away, and consequently all their winter 
store fell into our hands, together with a large number of sheep and goats. 

Twenty of their bodies were left on the ground, and, as far as can be 
judged from subsequent reports, their casualities amounted in all to about 
Our own loss was I man killed and 14 wounded/^ {James Uham-^ 
ierlain, Davies^) 

MAINI— ^ ^ ■, . ; 

A large village in tJ'tmHnnIma division, Yfisafzai, Peshawar, situated in 
the open ravine, on the right bank of the Kundal ravine, 8 miles east of 
Swabi, from which it is separated by the Ajmir hill. It has 625 houses of 
which 505 belong to Pathans, 12 to Mias, 12 to Mdlas, 5 shops and 8 mos- 
ques. The water-supply is from a spring to the north, 
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Its sections are: Khidr Khan Kliel, Shefeli Mali Khel, Syad AH Khel, 
ArabzaH Habibzai, Juna KbeH and Ibrabim KlieL Immediately above tbe 
villag-e is a strong perennial spring that turns some 14 corn mills which grind 
most of the wheat in the district. The village is surrounded by low isolated 
hills; and is mile from the Jndun border. The headmen of this village 
are Niirula Ahmad, &c. {Saltings*) 

MAINI-^ 

A village in YusSfzai, PeshSwar, situated 8| miles north nf Topi. 
A ravine runs past the village, supplying it with water and irrigating 
the surrounding country. There was formerly a small fort for 50 men on 
a mound within matchlock range of Msini; this has^, however, been allowed 
to go to ruins. Khash Ali says : Maini could formerly turn out 300 
matchloekmen of tbe Utmanzsi clan.^'^ {Jjumaden») 

MAIRA OF Y0SAF2AI— 

A tract of country in Yusafzai, Peshawar, which stretches right across the 
centre of that district. It is a bare, desolate plain, more or less covered 
with stunted brushwood, composed mostly of beyr bushes. Between 
the detached patches of these are strips of cultivation along the borders 
of the west, and the general surface supports a growth of grasses and herbs 
that suffice to pasture the cattle and flocks of the district. 

The Maira^^ is not one unbroken spread of waste land, but is divided 
by the great central nala or ravine of YusafzSi and the cultivation of the 
population settled along its course, into two main tracts, named according 
to their relative local positions. That on the west is the Hashtnagur 
Maira,^^ and that on the south-east is the Khatak Maira.’’^ 

In former times, these desert tracts were constantly traversed by armed 
and mounted bands of robbers, who lived by the plunder of unwary tra- 
vellers, or of cattle straying too far from their village grazing grounds ; 
but since the establishment of the British rule all this has been put a stop 
to, and now travellers and cattle cross and wander over its wide and lonely 
wastes without let or hindrance. The best proof of the present security 
of these formerly dangerous tracts is in the fact of the progressive exten- 
sion of cultivation on it far away from protection for the crop j year by 
year, by steady degrees, the waste is being reclaimed and brought 
under cultivation, and since 1856 must have advanced fully 2 miles 
into the Mairahs at a low calculation. One other object deserves note 
in this place, as being connected with the aspect of the country, viz.^ 
the numerous mounds of bare earth that dot the country all over, and 
which from their singular appearance, magnitude, and numbers, at once 
attract attention and excite curiosity as to their origin, history, and 
meaning. They are artificial heaps, abounding in fragments of red pottery 
and the remains of old walls, &c , and are evidently the sites of the habita- 
tions of men of bygone ages. The soil of the Mairah,'^'^ however, is 
naturally good, and part of it might be rendered more productive if a canal 
wei'ecut from the Swat river; and there is reason to believe that the present 
waste was formerly irrigated by means of canals. The remains of a very 
extensive one are still traceable in some parts of the plain between Abazii 
and Pirabad; it was led off from SwSt river, a little below Jud Baba 
Zisrat, and crossing the Jindai ravine, by means of which no signs remain, 
flowed past Ganderi southwards on to the plain. The canal is now filled up 
and in ruins, but its course is easily traceable at short intervals for many 
miles. At a comparatively small cost this water-channel might be cleared 
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out and « 32 iade useful. It would fertilize about 200 square miles of, 
at the present time, waste land, and would certainly in a few years repay 
any expenditure incurred in its repair. The produce in^ grain alone would 
be, at the lowest estimation, twenty times more than it is at this moment, 
and might be increased to a hundred times as much. This canal is now 
about to be excavated. {Bellew.) 

MAJOTA— 

A village on the Sangarh division of Dera Ghazi, i mile north of the 
Mahoi post. It is situated on the open plain, and has 80 houses of Majota 
Jats. The water of this village is taken from the well in the Mahoi post. 
The cultivation is all unirrigated and consists chiefly of jowar. 

MAKlM— 

A stream on the Dera Ghazi border rising in the ridge known as Thir Mar 
Khandak, about 10 or 12 miles nortb-north-west of Sakbi Sarwar, and run- 
ning in a south- west direction to the town of Sakbi Sarwar, which is built 
on a low spur over its right bank, as it debouches to the plains. 

It is joined close to its source by the Bajeri, a small watercourse, with 
running water in places, which runs into it from the north ; a little lower 
down by the Gulu Khandak, a small and insignificant ravine from the north ; 
by the Machi, a small stream with fair running water, from the north i by 
the Kotlah Brag and Khunardan — the former from, the north, and the latter 
from the south — ^both a short distance from where it enters the plains. 

The bed of the Makam is sandy and generally free of stones. 

Its breadth varies from 50 to 100 yards, and it is very winding. Tie 
hills on either side rise ridge after ridge in a difficult formation, almost in- 
accessible except to mountain shepherds, their slopes being very difficult and 
peaks jagged and rocky. There are cross paths leading from it to the Vidor, 
Dalana, and Siri ravines. Inside the hills a few miles, water is said to be 
ordinarily found at about 20 feet by digging, and is very fair. 


The inhabitants of Sakhi Sarwar get all their water from its bed. From 


Sakhi Sarwar the Makam runs east-south-east and passing between two 
low ridges of hills distant about 3 miles from Sakhi Sarwar, it divides into 
numerous branches which are lost in the plains. ^ 

From Sakhi Sarwar a route leads up the Makam to the Ek Bhai. 
{Davidson^ Ilacgregor.') 

MAKBAL— 

A small tribe who live to the north of the Mangals and west of the Jajis. 
Some of them are found as ^hamsayas^ in Lakhan in the Khost valley. 
They are a quiet peaceable tribe, but nothing is known of them. {Mahamad 

' Hgat.) . 

MAKHAD— ... . ^ 

A town on the left bank of the Indus in the Eawal Pindi district, 97| miles 
from Eawal Pindi south-west, 194 miles south-east from Shakardara, 
47 miles south-east of Kohat (by the Bar Tapi route) and 26i miles north- 
east from Kalabagh by the Chashma and Bangali Sir route. By river, 
Makhad is said to be about 18 miles above Kalabagh and 33 miles below 
Khushalgarh. 

The town stands on sloping ground above the sandstone rocks below 
which the Indus flows between the Indus and the low stony hills 
which, by here trending from the river, give space for the town. The 
houses extend from the upper part of the slope down to the river bank and 
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fill the angle formed by the junction of the Makliad ravine widi the Iiidos. 
Old Makhad was on the right bank on the cliffs above Sobhan^ where its 
ruins are visible. The town was removed to its present site^ apparently in 
the beginning of the 18th century, by Shadi Khan, who was then Rais of 
the Saghris. The town as first built was walled and was consequently close 
and compact. The upper gate of the town is still marked by its posts 
and crossbeams, and there are traces of the wall in places at the south-west 
angle ; above the junction of the nala with the Indus are the remains of 
an old bastion. The older parts of the town are shaped by the course of 
the wall; hut on the north and north-east, the town has spread up the slope 
and seems still to be spreading. The houses of Makhad are very 
irregularly built. They are of different heights and are usually two- 
storeyed, and have blank walls towards the streets. Flights of rough 
mud steps lead from outside up and along the wall to the 2nd storey. 
The material of the houses is brick. The drainage of the town is 
carried off by steep lanes and gutters to the Indus. These traverse the 
town crossways and are used as the paths to the river. Their final descent 
to the wateivis rough and in wet weather slippery. The houses along the 
river present no regular frontage. They are unevenly and irregularly 
built, their fomidations of stone and mortar being laid on the sandstone 
rocks that rise from 20 to 40 feet above the river according to the height 
of the water. In the great floods of 1837 and 1858 the river rose up the 
rocks and washed away some of the foremost houses. 

The houses of the Chief are in the south-west corner of the town in the 
angle formed by the junction of the nala and river and above the steamer 
causeway* The main bazar is about 4 feet wide and runs diagonally 
through the town. In many parts it is roofed in, and houses are built on 
the roofing. The posts of the verandahs, the shutters of the windows and 
the wooden balconies and doors are usually carved. The Jand road comes 
in the. north-east of the town at the upper end, and from it a road runs 
round the east of the town and descends the Makhad nala on the south to 
where it joins the steamer causeway. This causeway was made for the 
steamers of the Indus Flotilla. It is of unhewn stone and is about 300 
pjices long and about 8 paces wide. It runs with a gradual slope from the 
corner above the junction of the Makhad nala (where it is about half-way 
between the top of the cliffs and the level of the river at low water) to 
a banyan tree below the house of the Rais, where it is level with the water. 

Makhad is not divided into quarters, and the people, although, as usual, 
of different classes and occupations, live mixed together. The Rais gives 
the population as 5,000 in 1868. It has a large population of Khatris 
and about 100 families of Parancha, traders with Central Asia. The 
carpenters of Makhad are numerous and are famed for their carved work, 
which is extensively used for the decoration both of Ziarats and of dwell- 
ing houses. ^ There are 3- shrines in Makhad above the town and on 
or near the river bank. They are of great sanctity, and are called; (1), 
Mian Moulvi Sahib ; (2), Shah Mahamad Ghaus ; (3), Pir Adil Shah. On 
the upper and open and stony ground on the north-east of the town is 
the school, police post, travellers^ bungalow and Government serai. 

The number of boats at Makhad is estimated 40, but nearly half of these 
are usually absent, and there are only 26 at the ferry. These are some 
of 600 maunds’ burden, but most of the Makhad boats are about 430 or 
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500 m Boats are built at Makhad on the beach of the 

Indus on the left bank of the nala. A boat of 600 maunds^ burden costs 
about Es. 900; and the smaller boats Es. 600 or 700. The trade of Makhad 
is small and unremarkable. Firewood is carried regularly to Kalabagh; 
but little else, ■ 

Along the Makhad nala are some good gardens watered by Persian 
wheels. The gardens produce vegetables; one a kind called methi;'’’ which 
is much esteemed and for which Makhad is famous. The Makhad species 
is considered as superior of its kind; as Bara rice is of its kind. The 
^^inethi^'’ is plucked and dried and is considered better flavored the older it 
is. It is sent to Pgshawar and even to Kabal. The fruits in these gardens 
are grapeS; small apples and a few mulberries. The great fruit of the dis- 
trict is the^^bher/'^ They are sold dried in Makhad in large quantities. 

They grow largely all over Nara; Tapi and Shakardara; and are almost 
a staple of food. Those of Badu and Eokwan are famous. 

The people of Makhad are mixed. The Saghris who live here belong 
cbiefly to the /^Eaisat’^ branch; viz., the Ako-Kliel section of the Tapi 
Elhel clan. Formerly; the Eaisat was in the Shadi Kliel section of the 
Toghal Khel clan; which (section) is now nearly extinct. This family 
used to hold large possessions under the Chughatta dynasty of Delhi for 
which they paid Es. 1;00;0U0 yearly and give military service in Hindustan 
and elsewhere. The present Ears has no saiiads given by tbe Delhi 
Emperors to this elder branch and supposes that they have been lost in the 
decline of the family. Ahmad Shah Sadozai deprived Shadi Khan 
(Toghal Khel) of the Eaisat in the middle of last century and gave it to 
Abbas Khaii; a collateral ancestor of the present Eals; who was of the 
Tapi Khel clan. Abbas Kban (Tapi Khel) and his brother Daria Khan 
used yearly to follow Ahmad Shah to Hindustan, where some of the family 
got lands in Eohilkhand; near Bareilly. Ahb§s Khan fell at Panlpat in 
1761. The family then had lands in the Sind Sagar Doab. from which 
they retired before the Sikhs. They have a ^sanacF of Ahmad Sh§h^S; 
issued on one of his return marches; allowing Daria Khan to proceed to his 
home and leave the army near Gujrat. Sh§dT Khan lost the Eaist 
through having incurred Ahmad Shah^s displeasure for his conduct in a 
ease of blood revenge; but the superstition of the people leads them to 
believe that he fell from his estate through the divine vengeance roused 
against him for having laid violent hands on a pilgrim going to the Saint 
Mehji Sahib of Shawiki. 

The Eais has a jaghir of 2;000 in Shakardara and he receives a 4th ; 

share of the Makhad revenue; Es. 1;000; and also has a share in the 
Malgin salt mines of Es. 1;000. {Norman,) 

MAKHEZAI— ^ 

A village on the Zaimukht road from Miranzai to Kfiram. It is on the 
boundary of the Zaimukht lands; as there are two villages; one of which ] 

belooffs to them and the other to Euram. {Lumsdeii,) I 

MAKHI— I 

A small watercourse in the Eajanpur border joining the Sori at Mando [ 

Kund. {Davidson,) 1 

MAKHOZAI— j 

A section of the Nasrozais; Iliaszai; Yusafzais;. who inhabit the country j 

to the north-east of Buner on a tributary of the Puran valley on the east ; 
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of the slopes of the Dosira mountain, beyond the I’anjpai, ^ 

»d iada/s 

the Nawi Ghakhai pass to Choga. 

They have the following villages 
Houses. 

1^0 Choga. 

MachKandai. 

60 Sangrai. 

80 Sunahat. 

60 Shakolai, 

Houey^ ghee, rice (of 
stuffs imi 
MAKIBLA— 

A blind pass 


Houses. 

50 Pandora! . 

60 Mawar. 

SO Ibrahim Kari. 

Kohiia. 

,, 'Gumbat. „„ 

' • a superior quality) is exported. Salt and cotton 
sported. [Ijochwood^ 

on the Tank border, situated between the Zanazi and Sujah 

passes^west of the outpost of KotNasran. {Carr.) 

^ Wna^ in the Mahsud VazM country, 11 miles from Kanigor am on 
+„ Tank It is the true Vaziri head quarter; it is in a valley 
ffifeA-Jith Jllao-es all of considerable size and containing excellent houses, 
filled 5 Q 0 600 apiece ; there are also good towers 

Tdince Tt fhe rsidence of tie Chief of this tribe, and was 
destroyed by Chamberlain’s force in 1860. The f 

pro^y destroyed was reckoned by natives at not less than Rs. 60,000. 

^ A^fiWntheKoh5tdistrict,39milesfromKoh-at,and60mn^^ from Sana. 

Ti. * ’F fbp foot of a hill, und is a wild desolate place ; no supplies 

It IS situated ground about i mile from the village 

L7f -n™™e'vS3d°oSly ..pply a SMallW wifl. wate 
Sunnlies could be get from Tiri, 6 miles off, and there is a stream of water 
9 S^Ips further on. The Makdris are a section of the Bolak section of 
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by a small spring o£ water and a few Gujars^ huts* The liills right and 
left, thongb rugged and steep, are everywhere accessible to good light 
infantry, and there is a path which, leaving the road about 1 mile from 
the bottom of the pass, leads right up the face of the hill to the huts at 
the spring. The main road is here and there commanded from spurs on 
both sides, but all these can be crowned without difficulty. The descent 
from the summit is neither so long nor so difficult as the ascent ; the road 
runs right down the face of the hill two-thirds of the way, and after a 
zigzag or two, again takes a straight course ; it is not commanded on either 
side, and in many places six bullocks can go abreast. This is by far the 
best road into Swat, and the one chiefly used by traders from Peshawar and 
the Kohat salt mines ; it is also the only road fit for the passage of a body 
of troops with any baggage. Maekeson was of opinion that heavy guns 
might be placed on the low hills near the southern base of this pass, so as 
to fire to and command the very top of it ; and Coke and Liimsden thought 
that the hill on the left of the j)ass was accessible to good light infantry at 
many points to a distance of % miles to the left of the pass. 

The following is a list of the dues levied for the passage of the Malakand 
Kotal, w. : — 

On a load of salt one-twelfth of a rupee 3 Shahls. 

„ cotton 5 „ 

„ ghee 5 „ 

„ cloth 6 „ 

{H, B. Lumsien,) 

MALAKAND DARA— 

A tributary glen of the Panjkora river, joining it from the east. It is held 
by people of different clans. The hamlets are very small, and the whole 
glen does not contain more than 1,100 houses. {Raver 
MALANDARAI— 

A pass leading from the Sudfim valley, in Yusafzai, into Nurizai of Buner, 
north of the Buner pass. From the village of Rustam at the head of the 
Sudum valley to the village of Malaiidara, at the south foot of the pass is 
7 miles. Thence the road goes through a gorge to the crest of the pass, 
then down by Mian Yusaf to Nawakila, thence either to Bagraor Bajksta. 
This is described by Bellew as a good road for laden cattle and, well supplied 
with wood and water. The ascent from the south is about 5 miles, the 
descent not more than 3. This pass is much used by the Khatak and 
Yusafzai merchants trading to Buner. From Malandarai there is another 
road to Zang Khan called Da Tarkano pass. There is no water on the 
road, and can only he used by footmen. (Bellew^ Alimula^ Lockwood.) 
MILIKH— ' 

A sub-division of the Malai section of the Dswaris, inhabiting the north- 
ern valley of Dawar, and owning the following villages, all of which are 
situated on the right hank of the Tochi stream; there are 5 Hindu 
shops in Landhar, and 10 in Mahamad Khel ; all these village are walled 


{Norman.) 
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1. 

— • 

Malakh 


1,000 

inhahitants 

; 1 

2. 

Landhar, or Larh ... 


700 

' jj ■ 

. ■* 

3, 

Mahamad Khel ... 

... 

500 

» 

! ) 

4. 

Dagaana 


500 

9) . 

• ? 

5. 

Idal ... ••• 

... 

140 

99 


6. 

Tandhi«. 

... 

100 

n-' 

f 1 


4 I 
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MALANI— 

A watercourse on tlie Rsjanpur frontier rising in tlae Marl hill and draining 
into the Kaha^ which it joins about 4 miles from where it enters the plains^ 
It is an easy raYine, sandy and mostly through low hills. By it a road 
leads to Marl (via Garmaf and Kalgari). This w^as the road taken by 
Gholam Husen^s raiding party in his attack on the plains near Harand in 
1867 ; thence he proceeded up the Drazo. (Bmickon,) 

MALGIN— 

A village and salt station, Kohat, in a valley of Kliwarana in the south ern 
Khatak territory, and lying 13 miles a little south of east from Lachi, 24 
miles from Kohat. On the north of the Malgin valley is the small range 
of Khoja Basir ; on the east, the hills of Sumbo and Ghmdakhbo; on the 
south, the Pitao range ; and on the west the valley opens out to Lselii and 
north-west to KliidarkeL 

The village is in the south of the valley, on the right bank of a stream 
called the Kab, (formed by the drainage of the adjacent hills and flows 
easterly to the Indus, passing Wijfisam and Drabokas), and is at the north 
foot of the pass that leads to tlie salt mines and to Karorisam. Eoacls 
run from it to Shakardara, Shawiki and Landa. 

It has 80 houses and 3 shops. Water is procured from 3 tanks, and when 
they dry up, the people use the Kak water. 

A darogha presides over the salt station at which Government take 4 
annas per maund. At the mines the sellers of salt sell it at 4 camel 
and 8 bullock loads for 1 rupee. Malgin is frequented by a few YusaL 
zais, by the Akora, Kliwara and Zera Khataks and by the Jawaki and 
Hasan Khel Afrldis, east of the Kohat pass. The road to the mmesj> 
which are about 3 miles south-west of Malgin, crosses the Pitao range 
by an easy pass into the Tarkha and from its bed crosses the Landagliar 
range which lies between the Tarkha and Tiri Toi. Most of the mines are 
on the south face overlooking the Tiri Toi. There are 10 mines, of wdiieli 
the chief are the Kantara and Mir Hasan mines. The Kantara is a large 
cavern hollowed in the hillside overlooking the Toi bed just above Toi !Mela 
and opposite the Zerzoa ravine (which joins the Toi on its right bank about 
2 miles above Zertangl), 34 miles down the Tiri Toi (Soi), from the junction 
of the Mithan with the Tiri Toi and on the latter^s left bank. The salt is 
extracted by blasting with powder placed in the shaft made by the iron bar 
called Jabal, as at Nari and data. 

The Indus can be reached from Malgin by the rough ravine of the Kak, 
which leaves the valley at Wijusam and passes Drabokas. Camels go down 
this valley, which is in fact a noted camel-graziog ground. Also by erossiiio* 
tbe Pitao range at Dar Tapi, the ascent is short and easy; the descent into the 
Tarka is longer, hut easy, down Tarkha to the Tiri Toi, crossing a stifiish 
pass called Haki Naki, and thence down the open bed of the Toi by Lora 
Mela and Skarrevar Ziarat. The road from Malgin to Laehi is by Sadal and 
Masan Khel and to Khidar Khei by Wirsham. 

Prom Malgin the road crosses the valley north-east and passes the east 
end of the Khoja Basir range by a pass over a low ridge of sandstone 
below which is a pool of good clear water; from this it is a "mile to Alasim- 
dand, hj miles from Malgin. At this pool, roads branch to Kiiteri north 
and to Kamal Khel north-west. The latter is the Kohat and Peshawar road! 
It runs 34 miles across an open valley to the Kohat Toi, wlucii it crosses 
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a few 100 yards below Kamal Kheb and then crosses a low stony ridg’e 
into a valley at the north side of which is the Fateh Khan Tangi^ li mile 
from Kamal Khel and 10 miles from Malgin. This Tangi is a pass through 
low stony hills about i mile long. It leads out on the Dhoda plaiii;, and 
is about 10 miles from Kohat ; Kohat is thus about 20 miles from Malgin 
by a good imd. The salt traders bound for Kohat after passing the Tangi 
of Fateh Khan go by Dhoda. 

The PeshSwar route is the same as far as the north-west end of the 
Fateh Khan Tangi. Thence they leave Dhoda on the west and pass a 
well marked by a tree^ whence they march by Kharinatu and pass between 
Kohat and Shekh Khan to Fort Garnett and the Kohat Kotal. 

The route from Malgin to Giimbat is the same as the Kohat road as far 
as Mashadand (5i miles) ; whence it crosses a stony plain for 5 miles to 
Marchungi and Kuteri, 2 villages on the left bank of the Kohat Toi and on 
the right bank of the Barati glen. 

The salt road, traversed by camels, ascends the Barati glen from Mar- 
chungi and leads to Gumbat or to Gandiali in the Afridi liilis. This road is 
nsed by the eastern Afridisand Gilmbat people. Higher up it is joined by a 
I’oad that comes from Wirsham and from Lachi and Saclal, &c., to Kamal 
Khel and then passes the lower mouth of the Fateh Khan Tangi. 

The great salt road leaves the Malgin valley by Lokh§ri in the north-east 
of the valley and crosses the Kohst Toi about 54 miles from LokhSri 
between the hamlets of Ziirat Banda and Kataksnl, whence it proceeds 
nnder Gurgalot to Nekhband and Parshai. 

The road to Makhad or KalabSgh leaves the valley at Dar Tapi a mile 
from Malgin and proceeds down the Tarkhato the Haki NakI pass across the 
Tin Toi and the Karnogha tract under Kund Hukani to the LiighSri, whence 
the road goes to Makhad by the Zerknl nala, and to Kalabagh up the 
Chashma and Bangall Sir and down the Torkua and Lun nalas to the Indus 
opposite Mari. {Ross.) 

MALA YDSAF ob, MALA ISPI— 


A (kachl) valley of the Bozdars on the right hank of the Luni stream, a 
few miles from where it passes through the Kala Roh at the part known 
as Gandh. It is cultivated by Mithwani Khianis chiefly, and is very 
fertile, being watered by the Luni stream. 

North of it and separating it from a ^ kachi^ known as Sokarwah, is a low 
range, on the summit of which a grave of Mala Yusaf, a mendicant who 
lived and died here many years ago and of whose history no accounts appear 
to be extant, but whose shrine is venerated by the Bozdars. {Bamdson^ 
MALIKDIN KHEL- 

A section of Afridls. They are divided into three main sections: I, Ghulab 
Khan Khel; II, Omar Khan Khel; 111, Kala Karamna collectively called 
Dreplara. 

Bellew sub-divides them into — 

I. The Ghxllab Khan Khel, consisting of the following snb-divisions : — 


1. 

Daolat Khel 

650 fighting men. 

2. 

Katu Khel 

80 

ditto. 

B. 

Jhanda Khel 

... 120 

ditto. 

4. 

Mata Khel 

... 150 

ditto. 

5. 

Nasrat Khel, 

80 

ditto. 


This is the Khan Khel, 
chiefs tribe. 


or 


U 1 


VOL U. 


Total ... 1,080 

545 
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ri. The UBiar Khan Khel, consisting- of the following sub-divisions :■ 


1, 

Kati Khel 

. 400 fighting 


2. 

Raiira „ 

. 350 ditto. i 

All in the Maidan 

3, 

Shahi 

.. 320 ditto. j- 

west o£ Shalobar. 


Total . 

.. 1,070 j 


The Kala Karamna, eonsistiDg of the following 

suh^divisioBS 

1. 

Darwe Khel 

, ... 300 ' fighting mm, 

2. 

MM Khel 

... 80 

, ditto* 

3. 

Bahram Khel 

... 200 

ditto. 

4. 

Yar Mahamad Khel 

... 150 

ditto. 

6. 

Alai Khel 

... 180 

ditto. 

6, 

Kala Khel 

■ ... 260' 

■ditto. 



Total .,.1,170 




All 3 sections of the Malikdin Khel are located close together in the 
central part of the Tira Maidaii between Slialobar and Eshn.^ Between 
300 and 400 of this clan are serving in the ranks of the^Poliee, Panjab 
Frontier Force and line regiments^ especially in the 26th Panjsb Infantry, 
The Malikdin Khel are entirely located in the central portion of the 
Tira Maidan, whence most of them come down to Kajnrai and Bagiarai 
and Lower Bsra for the winter nfionths. In Maidin they have the Knki 
Khel and Saralgad mountain to the norths the Kamharkhel of Shalobar 
> to the east ; the Akakhel, in WirSii, and the Zakhakhel (the Charai, spur 
between them) to the south ) and the Karnarkhel, of Kshu and Tapan^ to 
the west. The Malikdin Khel number about 3,500 fighting men. ^ 

The Malikdin are Samal in politics and of the Stlni section. For 
their agreement with the British Government see Kajuiiai* {Beliew.) 

A sub-division of the Bazar division of Yusafzai, Peshawar district, which 
comprises the following villages : — Yar Hiisen, Y^akubai, Rokhanai, Sader, 
GhazI Kot. Khash AH says, the Malikzals of Yar Hosen, Dhobiaii and 
Tarachina could foi-merly turn out 1,000, 200, and 300 matehlockmen 
respectively. (Bellew,) 

MALIZAI— 

A division of the Yusafzai^ who are descended from Mali, son of Yusaf. 
Mali had 4 sons, Daolat, Chaghar, Aba and Isa. The tribes descend- 
ed from these sons are collectively called Malizai and at the present day 
consist of 3 main divisions, Daolatzai ^Chagharzai and ISTurlzai, which 
last includes the descendants of Aba and Isa. 

These Malizais (who may be termed the Buner Mallzais, to distinguish 
them from the Panjkora Malizais) occupy the lower portion of the Buner 
valley to the end of the Buner ridge, and the left bank of the Barandoli 
river and the west slopes of the Domoh mountain , 

Further information regarding the suh-divisioiis will be found under 
their titles. 

Collectively, the Malizais are estimated at 1.6,000 souls, and they can 
muster between 3,500 and 4,000 matehlockmen. [Belkw, Lockwood,) 
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A section of the Khwazozai Akozai Yusafzais/who occupy the country of 
Panjkora/ which is from them also termed Malizai. 

They are bounded on the north by the Dir, Kohistan, the Laspur and 
Laorai range, which divide them from Kashkar and Chitral; on the east 
by Swat ; west by the Tarkaniis, south by Talash and Swat. 

Their divisions are Sultan Khel, Paendeh Khel, and Nasrudin Khel, 
thus sub-divided : — 


Sultan Khel. 

Babakr Khel. 
Baikha Khel. 
Ilias Khel. 
Abas Khel. 


Paendeh Khel, 

1 J . 

Zara Khel. ivarohai. 

I I 

Barnard Khel. Aziz Khel. 
Mobarak Khel. Bazid Khel. 


Nasrudin Kheh 

Meklel. 

Lali Khel. 

Pata Khan KheL 
Bakra Khel. 
Babu Khel 


Besides these are theDusha Khel, Pai Khel, Nura Khel, and She Khel by 
another wife of Mali. 

The Sultan Khel number 3,000 fightiogmen according to Bellew, 4,000 
to Lockwood, and occupy the Tormang and Karoh glens. The Paendeh 
Khel muster 3,000 and inhabit the glens of Oshera and Nihag, and the 
Nasrudin Khel have 3,000 fightingmen and are located in the Js far glen 
and on the banks of the Panjkora river from Khel to the KamrSnai 
hill. 

The Malizai communicate with SwSt by the following passes commen- 
cing from the north, Syadgar, Swatai, Jabai, Kandao Selai, Dogalgai, 
Manjai, Balarai, Laram KamrSnai ; a considerable number of this tribe 
fought against us at Ambela, {Bellew , Zockwood,) 

MALKA— Elev. 4490. 

A village in the Imazai country, Yaghisteiii, situated on a plateau on 
the north-west of the Mahaban mountain. A place of no importance in 
itself, it has attained some notice from the fact of its having been selected 
by the Hindustani fanatics for their settlement. Its position is notill 
chosen for influencing the suiTOuiiding tribes, ^ On the inner^ side of the 
Mahaban, it affords easy means of communication with the Imazai, the 
Mada Khel, Chagharzai and Hasanzai; and the Khudu Khel^ UtmSnzai 
and Jadtins are close at hand and easily reached. In 1863, owing to the 
increasing audacity of the band of fanatics who had settled here, an 
expedition was sanctioned to destroy Malka. The line of operations chosen 
was the Siirkhawi pass and the Chamla valley. The Ambela campaign 
was the result, but, on the termination of hostilities, the Bunerwals, who 
had been our chief enemies, entered into engagements_ to burn Malka and 
expel the Hindustanis from Buner, Chamla and the Amazai lands. This 
was carried out by them, under the direction of Colonel Eeynell Taylor, 
C, B., who was escorted by the Corps of Guides. Besides the road that 
was adopted by the Chamla valley, Charorai and Nagrai and which 
brought on us a combination of the whole Yusafzai clan, Malka can be 
approachedby other roads, (1) through the Khudu Khel country, by the 
Jahangirdara, Dakara, Maiigalthana and the Sarpatai ridge; (3) from Narinji 
by the Baghoch, Chiuglai, Kangalai and Sarpatai ridge, this being also 
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through the Khadn Khel eountryj (3) from Satina through the Jaditi 
country by Birgali and the Shah Kot pass; (4) from MahabSra on the 
Indus by Shairi Maira^ Nasirgarhi ; (5) from Topi by Gandap^ Mangal 
Shahr and Chanl ; (6) From MainI iDy Bisakaiid 0tla. The position of 
Malka is^ no doiibt^ a very difficult one to approach without complications 
with the surrounding tribes. There is no road by which it can be approached 
%vhich does not pass through the lands of some tribe;, and the distance and 
impracticable nature of the Mahaban makes it impossible to reach it in 
one day^ and thus precludes surprise. This being the case^ it is also 
evident that any attempt to cut off the retreat of a party at Malka can 
hardly be successful. It seemsj tlierefore, that either the connivance of 
one or more tribes must be ensured, or their opposition annulled by an 
overwhelming force. Taking everything into consideration, it seems pro- 
bable that the route through the Jadun country is less open to objection 
than any other, if the acquiescence of that alien tribe could first be ensured. 
{Coai, Tdijlor^ Bavies.) 

MALKlNl-- 

A Baloch tribe who inhabit the villages of MalkSni Kalan, MalkinI Khiird 
and Malkaui Khss in the Dera division of the Gliazi district. 

MAMAlsl— 

A pass in the Bugti country leading over the hills which form the southern 
boundary of the MaraA ravine. Though over a high part of the hills, it is 
practicable for laden camels, but is not much used as it onl}?- cuts off a short 
distance, whereas the Siaf or Bahar pass is easier for beasts of burden. 
There is a little water at the foot of the southern slope of the Maman!, but 
it is brackish. {Davidmi,) 

MAMANI— , 

A Sipah village at the junction of the Tira and Bar§ rivers. 

MAMAZAI— ^ 

A section of the Ishmailzai Orakzais. They are said to number about 
300 fightingmen. They are descended from one Mir Bsba and have the 
following sections— Machif Khadr, NarmsSi, Khawais, Sikandar, Alira. 
They are Gar in polities and Sunls. They live in 3 villages (north of the 
Kasha and draining to it, and west of the MishtT) called Baradar and 
Karboza Sta and Karboza Land. iCmagnari, Flotoden.) 

MAxMBANI WALA GAZ— 

A small stream in the Bugti hills, draining from near Gokard to the 
Kharbar branch of the Kalehas (Chachar). It is dotted about with big 
trees ; water is found, after an ordinary rainy season, from 1 or S wells 
in its bed. {JDavidson,) 

mami khel— . 

A village in the Tiri Khatak country, 7 miles north-east of Tiri on the 
left bank of a stream. (A^ka Abhas.) 

MAMIE— 

A village in the Batani hills, Yagdiistan, about 9 miles north-west from 
Tank on the road to Jandula in the Vaziri country. It contains S 5 houses 
situated at the base of a hill. The inhabitants are notorious robbers and 
act as guides to the plundering parties of the Vaziris. It is doubtful 
whether any such place now exists ; but if so, it is probable that it is 
situated near the mouth of the Tank Zsim pass, and that the inhabitants 
are Batanls. {Agha Abbas,) 
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MAAIU— , 

A village in Miranzai^ Kohat, 1| mile from Darsatnand. It lias 51 houses 
and 100 adult males and is an offshoot of Darsamand. 

MAMtJKI— 

A village in the Dera division of the GhSzi district^ on the east of the road 
between Dera Ghazi Khan and Chotl. A large number of the population 
here are Kosas, though the village is^ strictly speakings LaghSri. 

The water here is impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen. 

MIMGZIIS^ \ ^ . V ^ . 

A branch of the Lashbarzai Orakzais who inhabit the upper and extreme 
west portion of Orakzai land next the Alisherzai; they number 3^600 fight- 
ing men and possess 40 forts. The sections of the Mamuzai are Adu, 
Mirkalan^ Sipah^ Adrahim, and Adraman. 

Their villages are — LatU;, Kachgarbi, Paka, Tizai^ Gmr Khan Chula, 
Syad Khan, Chula, Kamr Garhl, Saku Khel Garhl, Mir Ali Chula, Lashkar 
Chula, Shekh Mali Chnla, Adraman Khel Kala, Haibat Khel Kala, 
Gmbara Khan Chula, Mir Patail, Kareha, Rareha, Paklia Kor, Bizo Pakha, 
Ghakai, Paniala, Jandria, Isanak, Arghun Ja, Karim Kala, Aladad Kala, 
Nasr Kala, Pandel Toghandara, Ashraf Kala, Abar Kala, Dili Kala, Dar 
Khtini Kada, Nizam Kada, Koraska, Manda, Ardiobagh, Hingari, Sadruldin 
Garhl, Vail Garhi, Sirki Kliel, Isa Khan Garhi, Mita Khan Garhl, Shadi 
Kala, Jangez Kala, Spir Kiahkaeh, Mall Khel, BarSnkada, Toi Garhi, 
Ghunda Mela, Balozai, Shahi Garhi, Nungar China, Khadu Garhi, 
Minar Garhi, Kata Amir Garhi, Sina Garhi, Zegzi, Ganda Tiga, Mani 
Kada, Ikhkamr, altogether about 100 villages all provided with towers. 
Th'se are situated in the following valleys, Manza Dara, Stora Dara, 
Kuma Dara, Toi Samatz Dara, Suma Kara, Mia Kara. These are parallel 
and concentrated to a point in a plain in which is situated the Mu Patai 
village, at which place the jirgahs of the tribe assemble. The lands are 
divided into about 3,000 shares, 700 of which are irrigated. It is consider- 
ed the best and most fertile of the Orakzai settlements. The valley runs 
between spurs from the range in parallel east and west ; south of the 
Mamuzai, on the north side of the Saraana range, are the Ali Sherzai and 
All Khel. There is a pass leading from Nariab across the Samana to the 
Mamuzai, avoiding both the above tribes. This tribe is Suni and Gar in 
politics, and has been well behaved. They trade with British territory. 
(Oava^fiari, Plowden, Mahomed 

mamuzai- 

A sub-division of the Razar division of the Yusafzai plain, comprising the 
villages of Nawakala, Shekh Jana, Spin Khana, Ganuder and of Mansu- 
dar. 

During 1857, thia sub-division broke into rebellion and refused to pay 
their revenue or come into Mardan, and summoned the chiefs and religious 
leaders of Panjtar to come down and begin a war for IslSm. But on the 
1st June Major Vaughan, with 400 horse and foot, marched against them 
and totally defeated them, killing Mir Baz, the nephew of their leader, and 
many others. Shekh Jana and Gangadher were burnt. {Bellew, Zochoood.) 
MINIGII— 

A village of 89 houses in the Razar division in Yusafzai, Peshawar, 
situated 2 miles to the south of Nswakala on the left bank of the Shagai 
ravine, supplied with water from only 1 well. {Ltmsden.) 
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MANA-KA-DANA— 

A rounded peak on the main western range of HazariJj, 2 miles above 
Kimgali. General Wilders force^ advancing to the attack of Black 
Mountain^ bivouacked here one night. 

MINAKRAI— ^ ' 

A village in the Haripur division of the Hazara district, If mile east from 
Haripur. It has 264 houses, 5 shops, and S mosques. The population 
amounts to 1,283 souls. The inhabitants are composed of 47 Surgs, 141 
Syads, 330 Awans, 765 others. The water-supply is from a small spring 
about I mile off and a well. The produce consists of jowar, moth, cotton. 
The stock of the village embraces 26 horses, 474 cattle, 138 sheep and 
goats, 6 camels, 17 donkeys. The headmen are Raji Fateh Khan, Turk, and' 
Raia H vat Khan. 

MANDAL— 

A section of the tltman Khel who live in the^ Bajawar valley in the 
following villages :-—HyStmena, 160; Kharkai, 300; Dargai, 100; 
Manogai, 20. 

MANDaN— 

A great division of the Yusafz^i clan thus descended : — 

Sheran, an Afghan, had 2 sons, of whom Kand had again Ghorai and 
Khakai. Rhakai had among others 1 son, Mandai. ^ Mandai had 2, 
tJmar and Yusaf. Umar had 1 son named _M an dan, during whose infancy 
he died. Mandan had 7 sons— tTsm§n Utmin (by an Afghan woman) 
and Mani, Malik, Khidar, Akq and Mamfi (all by a slave girl). All the 
descendants of these are collectively styled Mandan, but the last 5 are 
called E.azar. When the country was distributed by Sliekh Mali, he allotted 
the plain portion to the Mandan division, when it was called the Mfilk-i- 
Mandan, though it is better known as the Yusafzai ^ Samah^ or plain, and 
now constitutes the Yusafzai division of the Peshawar district. Each tribe 
of Mandan had a portion of land given to it and these are still represented 
by the sub-division of Yusafzai, and each division was sub-divided according 
to the number of sub-sections. The Mandan section therefore of the 
Yusafzai clan possesses most of the plain country, the limits of which are 
the Pajar range and Takht-i-Bahi on the north, the Indus and Kibal 
rivers on the south, the Mahaban, Guru and Alisher hills on the east, and 
the Hisara Kanda on the west. Formerly, each division had a portion of 
country in the hills, as well as in the plains, which were interchanged 
periodically, but on the establishment of British rule this custom became 
obsolete, and the divisions in the plain at the time of annexation lost ail 
their hill possessions, and vice versa with those w^ho w^ere then in the hills. 
More information regarding the sub -division will be found under the titles 
Yusafzai, Usmanzai, Htmanzai, Razae, &c. The Mandan elan are reckoned 
at about 40,000 souls, and with the foreigners settled amongst them about 
120,000 or 140,000, including the divisions on the Mahaban. They can 
muster, it is reckoned, between 25,000 and 30,000 armed men, the majority 
with matchlocks. From 8,000 to 10,000 of these are from the hill divisioBs, 
and from 17,000 to 20,000 from the plain sections. {Belleto,) 

MANDl'Nl KACHI— ' . " ' " / ' ■ 

A halting-place in the Mahsud Vaziri country, 27 miles from Tank, in the 
bed of the Tank Zam. There is a small open space here sufficient for the 
bivouac of a force. [Chamierlmn,) 
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AIANDEHZAI- 

A section of the Daolatzai Alalizai Yusafzais, who inhabit a portion of 
Buner, including the villages of Bajkata and Matwanai. {Edwardes,) 
MANDI— ^ \ , , 

A village in Taniwal territory, 4 miles below Amb, on the right bank of the 
Indus. It was occupied by Hindustani fanatics, and consequently destroyed 
by General Cotton^s force in 1858. 

MANDEAKHEL— 

The head quarters of the Mamu Khel section of Khudu Khel Maorats. ^ It 
contains 2-84 houses, and is situated on the left bank of the Chanai ravine, 
about 7 miles from Lakhl, on the Pezu road, at the point where the direct 
Shekhbndin road branches off. Supplies can be obtained in fair quantities, 
and water is also found in the adjacent ravine. {Norman,) 

MiNDElNl— ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

A large straggling village in the Sangarh division of the Dera GhSz! district, 2 
miles south-east of Mangrota, 3 miles north-west of Sokar, and about If 
mile west-by -south of the spot where the Sangarh debouches into the plains. 
It is watered by a small branch of the Sangbar, and is situated in the centre 
of a large extent of largely cultivated country producing autumn and spring 
crops, chiefly the former. The cultivation here is more dependent on rain 
irrigation. 

The village of Mandrlni is not walled. Its houses are built entirely of 
mud; it contains 2 towers, one round and slightly above the height of the 
other houses, the other a small square tower. The rest of the houses, though 
generally fairly neat, are small. 

The water-supply is from the small channel of the Sangarh, which, however, 
often runs dry towards the spring ; from a well some hundred yards east of 
the village; and from a fair-sized tank a few hundred yards north of the 
village, which is filled by a small cut from the Sangarh. In this village 
there are 114 Nutakanis, 38 Majotas, 47 Bozdam, 31 Hindus, &c. There 
is a small manufactory of bed-legs and walking sticks here. The village was 
founded about 250 years by Khan Mahamad Nutakanl. '{Bavidson,) 
MANDEI— _ 

A village in the Dera Ishmail Kh§n district, 62 miles from Isa Khel, 7 miles 
from Dera Ishmail Khan, containing 70 houses, 9 shops, and 9 wells. 
{JDavidsony Khan Mahamad,) 

MANDU KHELS— 

A tribe who reside to the west of the Dera IshmSil district. They are a 
section of the Kakars, and inhabit the Zhdb valley, which runs north and 
south and drains into the Gomal. 

They number some 3,000 in all, and Daraz KbSn is their present 
chief. They are chiefly an agricultural tribe, and are very peaceable. 

They have as their neighbours on the west the Kakar tribe, on the east 
the Shiranis, on the south the Musa Khel section of Kakars, on the north 
the Gomal river. 

The Zhobe is a richly cultivated valley, and the Mandu Khel grow in it 
wheat, Indian corn, &c. ; they also have flocks of sheep and goats. 

They are a very peaceably disposed race, and keep arms only for their own 
protection. They do not come down to British Territory to trade and only 
carry on a small trade with Khorasan. 

Their principal villages are :-«-Kot Apozai, 300 houses, where the Chief 
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resides ; Taki, chief mau, Slmhibildlii^ Dera Ghai ; Bamnga^ Daraz Kliaii^ 
and Zarif; \¥alak ; Odarma/Mfralam ; and Diala, Fakir Khan. 

To reach the MandH Khel eomtry from the Dera district, there are two 
roads 5 Dz?, by the Gomal, with the following marches : 

1, Spinkai Kach; 2, Nilai Kach; 3, Mashkanal; 4, Gatikai, near which place the Zlio 
waters join the Gomal; 

by the Zao pass, the marches being : 

1. Mian Hyat Majid ... .»*! 

Charowashki ... ... 

Toot of Zao Pass ... 

Kamal Kolia over the Pass 
Koni Basti ... ... 

Achii 

Sibj y ... ^ ... 

Kot Apozai, the chief village of the Mandd Khels. 

By both these routes laden cattle can be taken, but the former would be the 
best road. (Carr^ Macgrego7\) 

MANDU KCND— 

A watering place on the EajanpUr frontier in the Sorl nala, situated about 
22 miles west-by-north of Banduwali, and 25 miles west-north-west of 
the Shekhwali outpost. 

It is on the boundary between the Bugtis and Mazaris, but belongs to the 
latter, and is a spot where it has been suggested that a frontier post should 
he established, as it guards the few routes (Kamreli, Jatru, and other unim- 
portant ones) which alone are available for raiders entering the plains from 
west of Banduwali and south of GiandSri. 

In the summer months, when the Mazari lands are inundated, the flocks 
are driven to graze in the low hills about Mandu Kund, guarded by MazEris. 

There is a good supply of water here which may be relied on, and there is 
a wide space in the bed of the ravine, which, though partially covered with 
tamarisk bushes, is suitable for an encamping ground. (Davidson, Lame.) 
MANDCRA— 

A pass on the Tank border, situated between the Manglln and Hisar Sur 
Kuram passes, north of the outpost of Mulazai. 

A road through this pass only goes within the first range of hills and 
joins the Manglin Dara. {Carr, Macgregor.) 

MANDORI— 

A village in the Nilab suh-division of the Khatak division of Peshawar, 8 
miles south of Khairabad, and containing 80 houses. (Lumsden.) 
MANERIBALl— 

A village in the tltmannSma division of YusafzSi, Peshawar district, about 
50 yards north of Man Sri Pam. The village has 341 houses, 4 shops and 
9 mosques (of which 291 belong_to Pathans), and is supplied with water 
from 28 wells. The headman is Umar. (Hastings.) 

MANERI PAIN-- 

A village in the Utmgnnama division of Yusafzai, Peshawar, situated 1 mile 
north of Swahi, Its sections are Mazid Khel, SultSii Mahamacl Kliel, Motl 
Khel, Baju Khel, Mameh Khel, Tang Khel, Korn Khel, and Sherdad Khel. 
It has 25 shops and 10 mosques. Water is supplied from 60 wells and 
tanks. It is situated on the left bank of the BagiSri Khwar, at the west foot 
of the hill. JLhe village has many trees and a good deal of cultivation. 
The headman is Samundar. 


* Distance about 50 miles. 
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Ia the hills near Maiieri/ which are of limestone^ there are veins of mar- 
ble^ mottled blaekj green and yellow, or pure green or pure yellow. It is 
quarried by the natives and made into marbles, rosary, beads, amulets, 
charms, &c. (Hastings.) 

MANGAL— 

A river of Hazara which rises in the hills to the east of the Msngal plain, 
and, flowing west-south-west, joins the Siran after a course of 25 miles. 
It is a small stream, fordable except after heavy rain, 

MANGAL— 

A village in the Dera Ishmail Khan district, north-west of Gorwali post, on 
the right bank of the Rimak river in a plain about 3 miles from the 
hills. It is inhabited by Ushtargnas and contains about 100 families. 
(BavertfJ) 

MANGAL THANA— ^ Elev. 5,500. 

A village in the Khudu Khel country, 42 miles from Hoti Mardan, 18 miles 
from Malka, consisting of an upper and lower portion. In the upper is a 
fortified enclosure with a tower and a number of houses clustered about ; 
in the lower, some 40 houses and an abundant spring of water. It was de- 
stroyed by the British under Sir Sydney Cotton in April 1858. {Edwardes,) 
MANGAN— 

A village in the KamSlzai division of the Yusafzai sub-division of the 
Peshawar district, 8 miles east of Mardin cantonments. A good road from 
Mardan to Charsada passes through the village. (Ltmeden.) 

MANGLIN— 

A pass leading from the Mulazai sub-division of Maorat, BanU district, 
through the Batanl hills to the BanU district. No one resides in it, but the 
Batanis cut grass and graze their cattle in it. The road by this pass 
from Mulazai to Daraka is from its entrance, 7 miles north of Mulazai, to 
its exit, 5 miles from Tajori^ it is about 9 miles long. The road first 
ascends the Manglin ravine, and crosses a difficult pass to the Wohera 
ravine, which drains to the Kharoba, which it crosses to a low pass into the 
Nugram by which it enters the Banu district. 

Water is found in pools in various parts of iti. There are roads practi- 
cable for cattle, which connect it with the Larzan, Bam and Kharoba passes. 
The best line of road between Maorat and Mulazai lies by this pass into the 
Kharoba and thence to the Nugram. Except in one place, at the head of 
the Manglin, it is cjuite practicable for horses now and could easily be made 
so throughout. It is a much more direct road than that by the Bain, 
A patrolling road connecting the mouth of the Larzan with that of the 
Nugram by this line w-ouid have a very marked effect in controlling the raids 
of the Vazirs. Near the mouth of tHs pass is a sulphur spring; and in the 
Nugram ravine, near the Tangi, there is a tunnel right through the hill. It 
has no great length, with pools of water in it. JFillimm.) 

MANGLOR— 

A village in the Swat valley on the left bank of the river immediately 
north of the Shamelipass, situated at the entrance of a small valley of the 
same name. Its situation is very pleasant, having several mountain 
streams running past it and a great number of umbrageous plane trees 
round it. The Manglor valley is well cultivated and stocked with fruit 
trees, of which the apple, pear, quince and walnut are the most common^ 
{Bavert^, Belleiv,) 
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MANGROTA- nigyidiotriet occupied W troops from tbeDeva &liazi 

AlargefortiutheDem Brilitm torse. 

garrison, consisting of 18 sabres , ml 4 . 

It is 51 miles north of Deia . 4 -j from mouth of Sanghar 

west of Taosa, ^^UrmkLZk of Mahoi. 

pass, 31 miles south of wy healthy 

It appears to be a populai 0 p > several per cent, cheaper than in 

andthep^es of the necessMof Me several Pe^ irregular rectangular, 

ae D,m Glpl Su to soSl.170 jSi>; the walls »e 

measuring east to west 145 Iwoouette, 13 feet high, riinning 

18 feet htb, M " JthS. e i. wall ta?e™ up to 8 

the entire length of the ? .„’o +0 ai feet above the banquette, 
feet and is loop-holed at tpieter than the rampart, running east 

J 1 wall, 19 feethighandahttle andinner fort, the former 

^‘"“ifidb^Jbe^TajS'tSSabythe iut.ulT, fte appro^bea being 

^7fw:o4euVt»iabp-‘^'£f”®,thXS^^^^ ‘be e.utb-west 

The inner fort q 50 I There is a small hospital in 

angle, erectedin lf9 at officer and native doctor; a 

the south-east 1 ^riaitejs fo ^ ^ ^ loop-holed, 

magazine hudt m 3 stoi y , ^ q i^orseg. 

the whole S3 ieet squaie. worked by Persian wheel. 

The well has a diametei surface is 83 feet, the water being 

S'. . d>y di^b 16 X 8 feel, 
running the entire length of f ^ to^weat 147 yards and, north to 

Cl* “S/4SS 

iSL^rfe^n bSiis 

range for fire-arms bemg very “/' ^3. 3,^^, the east or west faces, 

f o'Lei TSs a somewhat large buildm^ portion, 

for native omcers. Khan bv whom the fort was biiiiti, 

whiub MSfgSdSlS iu still kept. lu ftout 

“It'tot.tudl do»e-topped mud building, topming tbe Maugrotu 

-frir;^rexr‘& ^ 

nt rio-ht angles to the stables, a row of barracks, 111 ^ ^ 

'neS'C " ^ 

large red brick mosque. 
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In. addition to the above^ tlie enclosure contains quarters for a few 
Balocb sowarsj 5 small store-rooms and a few miscellaneous small building's. 

North, is situated the western village of Mangrota about 100 yards from 
it^ and east-north-east eastern Mangrota is distant about ^ mile. 

In Mangrota west^ there are 140 Ntitakanis^ 120 Bozdars^ 110 Hindus 
40 Jat camelmen^ &e. This village formerly belonged to the Langa tribe 
and was taken from them by the Nutakanis and BozdSrs. Nur Mahamad 
BozdEr and KhSn Mahamad Nutakani are the headmen. In eastern 
Mangrota there are 15 Syads^ 13 Shekhs, 113 Nu^kanis/9 Koreshis^ 580 
HinduSj &c. The headmen are Ghalam RasUl and Umr Hyat, Nutakanis. 

The village is said to have been founded by one Mangrot, a Hindu^ and 
afterwards to have been inhabited by the Gadi and Langa tribes, who 
were ousted, about 500 years ago, by the Nutakanis. 

The town of Mangrota carries on a small trade with the tribes in the 
hills (Musa Khels and Kakars of Mekhtar). The chief traders are Rokna 
Mai, Rudo MaL The imports from the al3ove, which generally find their 
way down through, Sahra, the Buj or Nara hill, and via the Jafar country, 
consist of — 


Pistachio nuts from Kandahar. 

Wool from Musa Khel and Mekh- 
tar. 

Dried mint from Musa Khel and 
Mekhtar. 

Almonds from Bora chiefly. 

Tobacco from Mekhtar and Musa 
Khel. 


Manjit from Bora and Mekhtar. 

Ghl from Mekhtar and sometimes 
from Musa Khel, 

Pomegranates from Bora and Mekh- 


jfiiiiiuuutt iruiXA JDura TV fmifc I Chiefly from 

Tobacco from Mekhtar and Musa \ dahsr (t' 

KM. apncotsandV gora and 

I ) tar). 

The exports are, to Mekhtar and Musa Khel country — 

Gur, sugar, coarse white and colored cloths, oil, salt, silks, mostly used 
for women’s apparel. 

Of the above, tlie eatables sell at from 6 to 10 per cent above Mangrota 
rates including transit charges, and the silks at 25 per cent, or very near 
that amount. 

To procure a safe transit through the country of the Bozdars, Jafars, 
and Musa Khels, the following transit duties are paid : — 

To the Bozdars, a very trifling sum j the route only lies 1 march 
through the Bozdar country, and they do not generally molest traders 
proceeding from the Mangrota market. 

To the Jafars, a sum of about one English rupee to each man employed 
on the escort, or a pair of paijamas of coarse cloth. The Jafar escort 
relieves the Bozdar one at the Yilar or Drah defile. From the Drali 
to the Sahra valley , the Jafars ]3rovide escort ; beyond this Musa Khel 
escorts have to be provided for, the rate being (as far as Mekhtar) the 
same as the Jafar transit duties. {Davidson^ Maegregor*) 

MINI KHEL— . ■ 

A village of 31 houses in YusafzSi, Peshawar, situated on the open plain 
4 miles south-east of Hoti Mardan, and supplied with water from 6 
wells. [Limsden.) 

MINI KHEL— 

A section of the Daolatzai Orakzais, who reside in the Masttira vail 
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in tlie rfeus to the west of Marai, and just beyond the British boixlen _ They 
are Sliias and Gar in polities. They are disciples of Syad Mahatiiad Huseii 
of Tlra^ and are managed through him. They are €|iiite dependent tor 
their existence on coming to British territory, because they can ^iy 
there sell the fruit they have raised in Tlra, and as they cannot live m lira 
in the winter, they are obliged to come and live m the abo?e caves, ^ whence 
it would be perfectly easy to attack tbem. Besidesj tliey graze tbeir cattle 
wellwitbin {Oavagnari, Flowdeii, Mahamad Amm.^ 

MINI KHEL— „ . . , 

A village in tbe upper part of tbe Tira valley, containing 600 houses 
built of mud. In summer this place enjoys tbe best climate in 
all Tira. The cultivation is carried on by spring and river water. The 
winter is very severe, but there is plenty of firewood near at hand v ihere 
are 1 or ^ mills on every canal. The number of fighting men is p^ced 
at 800. The inhabitants are Shias, and are friendly with those ot the 
villages of Abdul Aziz Khel and Bar Mahamad Khel, but at enmity 
with their Suui neighbours of Mishti and Shekhan. (^Agha Ahias,) 
MANIZil 

A siib-division of Kazar, Yusafzai, Pesh§ynr, which comprises the following 
villages : — Kalii Khan, Adina, Talandai, Tarikai, Dandoka, Maiiagai, and 
Daghi. It is situated on the left bank of the Uchkhwar, between the Ako 
Khel and Maliamadzai divisions. {Belleio.) 

MANJir— ' ' 

A district of the Khatak hills, Kohat district, consisting of the upper half of 
the Lowagbar range. The hills which compose it are among the strongest 
on the whole Trans-Indus frontier. The Manjai Khataks used to plunder on 
the roads in their vicinity, but they have now settled down. {Taylor^ 
MANJAI GHAKaI— 

A pass which leads over the Laram range of mountains from Manjai m 
Naikbi Khel, Swat to Dir. From Barikot 2 roads go iip^ to Diolai in 
the Naikbi Khel hills, then over the Manjai pass to Gaonrai in the 
Tormang glen, then to the Panjkora, and along its banks 12 miles to 
Dir. The distance is 56 miles, and it is the shortest but most difHcult 
route, only practicable for footmen. Alimula says the ascent is 6 miles 
and the descent is 6 miles (4 kos) ; that there are plenty of trees on it, 
and snow lies on it all the year round, and it is impassable for camels and 
horsemen and difficult even for footmen. This pass is closed by snow from 
November to March. Captain Lockwood, however, has ascertained beyond 
doubt that it is quite practicable for laden mules. Manjai is the name of 
the Laram range in Bar Swat. {Bellew^ Alirmla^ Lockwood.) 

MANJI— 

An outpost on the Gomal border, situated at the south of the valley, 
2 miles east of the Shirani pass, U. miles north-west of the Lunl post, and 
6 miles south-west of Tata. It has a garrison of 40 cavalry, 21 infantry, 
Panjab Frontier Force, with 3 Guide sowars. 

It watches the Shirani and Zarwani passes and was built to stop VazTr! 
raids in the Tank valley. There is a bungalow for visiting officers within 
the post. Macgregof, Paget.) 

MANJIWILA— 

A village in Maorat division, Banu district. There is a detachment of 
4' mounted police here who occupy a masonry-built post. 
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MANJWEL— 

A valley in tlie Bozdar liillsj rising in tlie centre portion of the Manjwel 
Sham. From this high ground, which is tlie watershed between the 
Sanghar and the Rakni branch of the Kaha, 3 valleys stretch away in 
a north-east direction, the easternmost being the Bil Baloch, the centre 
Manjwel valley, the westernmost the Pathan valley, whilst to the south 
is the Khetran valley of Rakni. 

The Manjwel valley runs in a direction nearly due north or iiorth-by- 
east and is about 10 miles in length : its width varies from a few hundred 
yards to about a mile. Its surface is meadow land, with a few fair plots of 
cultivation, dependent on rain ; here or there, its soil is said to be good. 

On either side east and west, it is bounded by ranges of hills jutting out 
north from the Manjwel Sham and running more or less parallel to each 
other, both of a similar flinty formation with jagged tops, the range to the 
west being the lower of the two, and neither being accessible to any but 
footmen. 

The drainage of the valley is carried north by a watercourse ordinarily 
dry, but containing a few pools which rarely ever dry up entirely ; this water- 
course, running north for about 9 miles or more, takes a turn north-north- 
west through what is known as the Sikandi pass, bounded by high hills right 
and left; length of pass 1 mile, width 80 to 100 yards. 

Issuing from this pass, the Manjwel watercourse is met by that of the 
^ Pathan valley, whence it turns off north-east and is soon after known as the 

Sanghar, being met by the Bil Beloch watercourse. The Manjwel valley 
belongs to the Gholamani Bozdars and contains 3 mud forts — 

(1.) Namardi Kot, 4 miles from the head of the valley, deserted. 

. Graziers sometimes take shelter here by night. 

(2.) Morid Khan Kot, residence of the head of the clan, from whom it 
w is named. 

(3.) Nindwani Kot, at the entrance to the Sikandi pass, deserted. 

The valley is generally devoid of trees. Its climate is similar to that of 
Rakni valley ; the southernmost portion of the valley is claimed by the 
1 . Khetrans for 2 miles or thereabouts ; hence, the Bozdars are unable to cul- 

tivate here, nor will they allow the Khetrans to settle, arguing' that their 
I: hereditary boundary is the Manjwel watershed, {pavidson^ Maegregor^ 

Fir BakhsL) 

T^IANKI— 

A village in the Khatak hills of PeshSwar, 10 miles south-west of Akora, 
and containing 55 houses. {Lumsden^ Bcbvidmi^ Peer BtikhsJi,) 
MANSAROWAR— ^ ^ 

A lake said to exist in BajSwar, situated on a mountain 30 miles from 
Eand-l-Biravol, and continually supplied with w^ater from the perpetual 
snow. {Court.) 

MANSERA— 

A division of the Hazara district comprising the northern portion, and 
consisting principally of the country drained by the KunhSr, the Siran 
and the Mangal rivers. 

It is again sub-divided into the following ; — 1, Bui ; 2, Mangal ; 3, Nawa- 
shahar; 4, Dhamtawar; 5, Kadri ; 6, Slierwan ; 7, Garhian; 8, Mansera; 
9, Garhi Habibula; iO, Shinkiari; 11, Bhairkund ; 12, Konsh; 13, 
? Bhogarmang; 14, Balakot; 15, Kagan. 
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Statistics of milages in the Manscra Bimsion of the Hazani 
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105 


4 

I 


Bhcra 

Bburj ... 

333 


69 


i “■ 




Kaski Ban 

430 


61 

1 

1 

I- 

•!" 




MIN 


S’ TI r» g: : 


Bidtlet, fimmhefl by Captain Wage, Officer, 




Stock. 





o 











Horses and 
Ponies. 

Oxen and Buf- 
faloes. 

Sheep and Goats. 

Camels. 

Donkeys. 

Mules. 

Others. 

Produce. 

Water* supply. 

V 

p 

p. 

se 

^CD 

& 

Q. 

a 

ao 

Race of 

Inhabitants. 


195 






Rice, til, sarson. 

Aqueduct ... 

A few.. 

182 Karals, 47 A wans, 78 Gulars, 








kaiii^ni, makai. 


226 others. 


■206 

255 




... 

Ditto 

Two springs 

Do. ... 

130 Kara! s, 102 Gujars, 6 Svads 










116 others. 

2 

322 

142 



2 

... 

Ditto 

Ravines, near 

Do. ... 

204 Karals, 35 Syads, 244 others. 

12 

231 

130 



1 


Ditto 

Prom ravine, 

Do. .. 

6 Karals, 255 Awans, 71 others. 

6 








near. 



88 

69 


1 

4 


Ditto 

Aqueduct ... 

Do. ... 

13 Pathans, 22 Dhuncls,221 others. 


424 

113 




... 

Ditto 

Springs 

Do. ... 

808 Sararas, 7 Syads, 117 others. 

... 

3S1 

75 


... 


... 

Ditto 

Streams, near 

Do. .. 

364 Sararas, 54- Syads, 94 others. 


290 

97 

... 

... 


... 

... 


368 Sararas, 18 Dimnds, 60Guiars, 
22 others. 


324 

118 


... 


... 

Rice, til, sarson, 

One spring ... 

A few.. 

379 Sararas, 129 others. 








kanpii, makai. 


75 Sararas, 351 Gujars, 7 Dhunds 


317 

186 


... 



Ditto 

Two springs 

Do. ... 










21 others. 

17 

199 

223 


2 

3 

... 

Ditto 

Aqueduct ... 

Do. ... 

785 Karals, 11 Dhunds, 32 Guiars. 










27 Tanaolis, 139 others. 

3 

252 

213 


2 



Ditto 

One spring ... 

Do. ... 

254 Karals. 10 Dhunds, -41 Awdaia 










141 others. 


683 

2i6 

1 

5 


... 

Ditto ... 

Streams, near 

Do. ... 

849 Awans, 57 Gujars, 6 Syads, 
160 others. ■ * 

1 

158 

134 

1 

... 

... 

... 

Ditto 

Springs 

Do. ... 

197 Awans, 20 Karals, [29 Syads, 
48 others. 

7 

691 

110 


2 

10 



Wheat, barley, sar- 

Prom ravine 

Do. ... 

299 Jaduns, 54 Syads, 292 Awans, 








son, rice, makai, 

and aque- 


405 others. 








numg. 

duet. 


73 Jaduns, 7 Syads, Amir Khan, 
473 others. 

1 

245 

6 

... 

5 



Ditto 

Aqueduct ... 

Do. ... 


129 

11 


1 

1 


Wheat, barley, sar- 

Stream, near 

Do. ... 

56 Jaduns, 6 Syads, 31 Tanaolis. 








son, makai. 



151 others. ’ 


112 

10 





Ditto 

Prom ravines 

Do, ... 

158 Jaduns, 19 Syads, 38 Tanaolis 








1 



269 others. 

4 

277 

83 


... 

._L. 


Ditto ... ! 

Aqueduct and 

Do. ... 

92 Jaduns, 14 Swalis, 15 Sararas, 









ravine. 


647 others. 

4 

218 

10 


1 

1 


Ditto 

1 well and 

Do. ... 

46 Jaduns, 6 Syads, 214 Awans, 









stream. 


88 others. 

1 

■201 

33 


2 

3 


Ditto 

Stream and 

1 Do.... 

138 Jaduns, 67 Tanaolis, 14 Amir, 









fromMangal. 


Khans, 163 others. 

2 

331 

37 





Wlieat, barley, raa- 

A spring ... 

Do. ... 

101 Jaduns, 15 Syads, 19Tanaolis, 








kai, rice, mung, 
kangni. 


319 others. 



126 

8 


1 

... 


Ditto 

From ravine.. 

Do. ... 

103 Jaduns, 6 Tanaolis, 137 Aryans, 











204 others. 

6 

779 

97 


16 

2 

... 

Ditto 

Aqueduct ... 

Do. ... 

242 Jaduns, 67 Syads, 21 Dhunds, 










547 others. 

1 

241 

44 


... 

... 


Ditto 

Ravines and 

Do. ... 

23 Jaduns, 21 Syads, 78 Awans, 









aqueducts. 


172 others. 

... 

213 

35 




... 

Ditto 

Ravine 


8 Syads, 84 Mogals, 173 Awans, 











75 others. 

1 

118 

51 


5 

... 


Wheat, barley, ma- 

Prom ravine. 

A few.. 

165 Tanaolis, 10 Dhunds, 29 








kai, mung, kang- 
ni, gram. 

near. 


Awans, 97 others. 

1 

248 

182 


7 


... 

Ditto 

Prom water- 

Do. .. 

64 Jaduns, 6 Syads, 29 Awans, 









duet. 


271 others. 


210 

83 


... 



Ditto 

Besan ravine 

Do. ... 

288 Gujars, 66 others. 


170 

S3 


... 


... 

Ditto ■ ... 

Kankar ra- 

Do. ... 

11 Jaduns, 160 Turks, 16 Awans, 









vine. 


94 Others, 

4 

301 

68 



6 


Ditto 

Prom aque- 

Do. ... 

146 Jaduns, 15 Syads, 132 Awans, 









duct. 


151 others. 


351 

236 




,, 

Ditto 

Prom ravine 

Do.... 

33 Jaduns, 20 SyadS, 103 Mogals, 









and aqueduct. 


84 others. 


194 

‘255 


2 

2 

... 

Ditto ... 

Aqueducts ... 

Do.... 

Ill Jaduns, 122 Karals, 27 Gujars, 











79 others. 


303 

32 


2 

4 

... 

Ditto 

From ravine 

Do. ... 

18 Syads, 601 Karals, 80 Awans, 











99 others. 

... 

173 

29 




... 


... 

*•« 

117 Tanaolis, 99 Awans, 116 











others. 

! 

264 

102 


... 

... 

... 




48 Tanaolis, 275 Awans, 160 











others. 


359 




MIN 


in the ■Mame-i'it Bhismi (f. fht 


Skdi sties of mUa 


!P0PGI,A.TIO5r 


Kame, 


Sub -Division 


Kachi Khas 


Kaohi 


Berhal 


Sharwaii 


Kotiala 


Sbarwan Bara . 
Sbarwan Chota 
Phohar 


Lasan 


Oarhian 


Balhag Tarli 

Bcdra 

Debgiran 


Shahelia 


Potha 


Matial 


Bihar 


Gharaia 


Behali 


Kohwari 


Pawa 


Utr Shisha 


Manisera 


Panodi Dheri 


Pakbwal 


Chita Bata 


Chahar 


Khairabad 


Sandhsar 


Sufeda 


Ghazi Kot 


Kot Kai 


Man 


District, furnishei hj Captain Wage, Settlement Officer — contd. 




Stoc •>. 
















rO 

St 

Cm 

B. 

rt 







§ 


c3 , 

WJ 
m © 

pq 

1 'g ^ 

o 

O 





Produce. 

Water-supply 


Raee of 

Inhabitants. 

O 

O 

o 

1 M 

O 

a 

es 

& 

<D 

Camels. 

Donkeys 

Mules. 

Others. 



ZD 

jOi 

'3. 

m 


8 

631 

345 


47 

7 


Rice, wheat, barley, 

1 well 

A few.. 

429Tanaolis, 114 A wans, 93S3rads, 








makai. 



526 others. 

4 

358 

48 


15 

9 

... 

Wheat, makai, bar- 

From Sana 

Do. ... 

105 Tanaolis, 145 Awans, 48 Syads, 

2 

193 






ley, tobacco. 

stream, 


604 others. 

850 


... 

... 

... 

Ditto 

From stream 

Do. ... 

384 Tanaolis, 82 Awans, 266 
others. 

321 Tanaolis, 37 Others. 

... 

290 

239 


14 

2 

... 

Ditto 

Prom 2 

Do. ... 








■ 

springs. 



1 

421 

25 

... 

11 

... 

... 

Rice, barley, wheat, 

From ravine. 

Do. ... 

424 Tanaolis, 85 others. 

10 







makai, gram. 

near. 


479 

179 

7 

4 

... 

... 

Ditto 

Springs, good 

Do. ... 

220 Tanaolis, 192 Awans, 38 Syads, 








Ditto 



41 otners. 

4 

215 

12 

... 

2 

11 


Spring 

Bo. ... 

169 Tanaolis, 214 others. 

5 

181 

13 


3 

16 


Ditto 

Do. 

Do. ... 

179 Tanaolis, 245 others. 

13 

229 

8 


1 

1 


Ditto 

Do, ... 

Do. ... 

63 Tanaolis, 20 Awans, 30 








Wheat, barley. 



rathans, 210 others. 

1 

271 

42 


... 

... 


From water- 

Do. ... 

272 Tanaolis, 28 Awans, 7 Syads, 

3 







kangni, sarson. 

duct. 


103 others. 

219 

10 


6 



Rice, wheat makai. 

Stream, near 

Do. ... 

16 Tanaolis, 249 Awans, 13 Syads, 








kangni. 



118 others. 

6 

298 

16 

... 


2 

... 

Wheat, barley, 

A spring, good 

Do. ... 

106 Tanaolis, 98 Awans, 34 G ujars. 







gram. 



95 others. 

5 

214 

32 


3 

... 

I)itto 

Ravine 

Do. ... 

3 Tanaolis, 187 Awans, 4 Karals, 

14 










11 Swatis, 91 others. 

476 

102 


... 

5 


Ditto 

Ravine, near 

Do. ... 

2 Tanaolis, 879 Awans, 41 Syads, 

6 










231 others. 

272 

81 


... 



Ditto 

Aqueduct ... 

Do. ... 

19 Tanaolis, 133 Awans, 188 Swa- 
ts, 29 others. 

313 Tanaolis, 108 Awans, 26 Swa- 

12 

633 

89 


3 

1 


Wheat mung, 

A stream,near, 

Do... 








kangni. 

good. 


tis, 136 others, 

16 Tanaolis, 447 Awans, 52 Pa- 

fi 

635 1 



uu. 

1 


Ditto ... 

! Stream 

Do. ... 

8 










tlians, 106 others. 

284 1 

110 


7 



Ditto 

Two aque- 

Do. ... 

129 Tanaolis, 169 Awans, 8 Syads, 

6 








ducts, near. 


112 others. 

336 

50 


4 

1 


Ditto, sarson ... 

One spring... 

Do. ... 

6 Tanaolis, 10 Awans, 9 Turks, 










362 others. 

8 

262 

39 


2 



Ditto 

FromMangal 

Do. ... 

109 Tanaolis, 166 Awans, 14 Syads, 









river. 


141 others. 

13 i 

441 

33 


6 

9 


Ditto 

Stream, near 

Do. ... 

138 Tanaolis, 65 Awans, 15 Pa- 










thans, 260 others. 

1 

303 

4 


1 



Ditto 

Ravine, near 

Do. ... 

121 Tanaolis, 61 Awans, 46 Syads, 









119 others. 

2 

631 

99 


7 

1 


Ditto 

Two ravines 

Do. ... 

23 Tanaolis, 60 Awans, 4 Sy ds. 










386 others. 

5 

188 

7 


5 

... 


Makai 

Stream 

Do. ... 

16 Syads, 269 Awans, 3 Khatris, 











139 others. 

.3": 

342 

18 


9 



Wheat, barley ... 

Aqueducts ... 

Do. ... 

17 Swatis, 164 Tanaolis, 160 









Awans, 180 others. 


■, 202 

28' 





Makai 

Aqueduct and 

Do. ... 

115 Tanaolis, 75 Avraus, 16 Maliar, 









a stream. 


88 others. 


302 

6' 





Wheat, makai ... 

Aqueduct ... 

Do. ... 

6 Swatis, 63 Syads, 127 Awans, 









192 others. 

... 

341 

24 





... 

«»-. 


292 Swatis, 32 Syads, 38 Pathans, 










238 others. 

,4 

378 

46 


1 

1 


Makai, wheat 

Aqueduct ... 

A few.. 

6 Swatis, 14 Syads, 425 G ujars, 









125 others. 

9 

350 

10 





Ditto 

Ditto 

Do, ... 

160 Tanaolis, 276 Awans, 28 Gu- 










jaxs, 109 others- 

... 

303 

281 





Ditto 

Ditto 

Do, 

106 Syads, 6 Pathans, 298 Gujars, 










91 others. 

... 

812 

92, 






... 


22 Swatis, 126 Syads, 48 Tanaolis, 










779 others. 

4 

487 

100 


6 

1 


Wheat, barley, rice 

Aqueduct ... 

A few.. 

366 Swats, 16 Syads, 198 Awans, 










235 others. 

5 

256 

21 

... 


... 


Makai, wheat 

Stream ... 

Do. 

53 Swatis, 68 Syads, 34 Tanaolis- 
814 others. 

26 Syads, 189 Tanaolis, 115 Pa, 

338 

42 









thans, 30 others. 

5 

275 

31 

1 


,2 



Wheat 

Stream 

A few.. 

164 Swatis, 9 Syads, 21 Tanaolis 









406 others. 


MAN 


Slatislies of villages in the Manseru JJicisioH of the Hazara 


Sub-Division. 

P 

OPULATIOK 

Number of houses. 

Number of ploughs. 

Mosques. 

Ei 

o 

Names of Headmen. 

Kame. 

Souls. 

Adult Males. 

Hansera 

LabarKot ... 

918 

... 

139 



... 



Muudhar ... ... 

359 


54 

... 

1 

4 



Tarber 

313 


71 


1 

... 


3)> 

Harmala 

310 


60 


... 

... 


Oarbi Habibula 

Baratkot 

472 


74 


3 

... 


I 

Balulajagir 

394 


73 

... 

2 

1 


■ " » ■ ' 

Talata 

364 

... 

62 


... 




Duga ... 

, 418 


63 


4 

1 


»1 ••• 

Garlii Habibula 

421 

... 

57 


3 

19 


„ 

Do. do. IChas 

1,473 


203 


... 

... 


Shinkiari 

Bajna ... 

757 

... 

145 


... 

... 


u 

Bedadi 

443 


79 


1 

3 



Pirda Banda 

707 


129 


1 

3 



Tauda 

938 


185 


1 

4 



Dharial 

1,103 


158 


1 

3 



Shanai ... 

348 


79 


1 



» 

Inayatabad 

556 


91 

... 

1 

4 


it 

Gandluau .... 

435 


60 


1 

4 


„ 

Nabag 

408 


83 



... 


»> 

Merajjia 

261 


62 


1 

1 


»> ... 

Hamsbdrian 

535 


74 


1 

2 


»» •“ 

Jaba 

471 


70 


1 



J> •** 

Mungan 

1,015 

... 

111 


1 

1 


Bhair Kund ... 

Bhair Kund Utla 

1,115 


170 


3 

31 



Bhair Kund Tarla 

287 


57 


1 

3 


„ 

Tarha Utla 

437 


92 


1 

1 


» 

Tar ha Tarla 

687 


127 


1 

2 


„ 

Khaki 

1,207 


178 


3 

7 


„ 

Sherpur 

616 


121 


1 

3 


»> 

Khwajgan 

417 


82 


1 

I 


M ... 

Maliki>ur 

643 


113 


3 

4 



Kaokot 

773 


152 


2 

4 



Sosal 

440 


65 


1 

1 

... 


Ghanian 

24*4 


5*4 


... 

1 

... ■ 

*' ■ „ ■ ... 

Guli Bagh 

405 


70 


... 

... 



Safdar Shabmari 

360 


65 


... 

... 

" - . ' 


U'l 





Man 


Didnc(,fiirnishil hy Captain Waoe, Settlement Officer— canldL. 


Stock. 


Race of 
Inhabitants 


Produce. 


Water-supply 


... ... ... 133Swatig, 7 Syads, !78 Tanaolis, 

701 others. 

Wheat, makai ... Aqueduct and A few.. 13 Syads, 33 Tanaolis, 6 Pathaus, 
stream. 308 others. 

Makai ... Streams ... N’one... 67 Syads, 8 Tanaolis, 84 Awans, 

154 others. 

... ... ... 17 Syads, 62 Tanaoli.s, 4 Jaduns, 

227 others. 

Makai ... River Kunar A few.. 36 Syads, 6 Awans, 114 Gujars, 

316 others. 

Wheat, makai, rice Ditto ... Do.... 40 Swatis, 29 Pathans, 33 Bandar, 

293 others. 

69 Swatis, 64 Syads, 12 Sials, 219 
others. 

Wheat, makai ... Aqueduct ... A few.. 9 Swatis, 109 Gujars, 281 others. 

Ditto, riee ... River Kunar Do. ... 16 Swatis, 36 Awans, 33 Dhunds, 

327 others. 

364 Swatis, 188 'Gujars, 354 Kha* 
tris, 627 others. 

... ... 473 Swatis, 33 Syads, 15 Pathans, 

236 others. 

Wlieat. makai ... Siraa river .. A few.. 237 Swatis, 46 Awans, 12 Dhunds, 

163 others. 

Ditto, makai, rice Spriner ... Do.... 383 Swatis, 15 Tanaolis, 9 Dhunds, 

300 others. 

Ditto . Siran river... Do.... 55'^ Swatis, 14 Pathans, 13 Hin- 

dus, 337 others. 

Ditto .. Aqueduct... Do..., 584 Swatis, 71 Awans, 136 Gujars, 

Ditto ... Ditto ... Do.... 152 Swatis, 11 Pathans, 34 Awans, 

161 others. 

Ditto ... Siran river... Do.... 249 Swatis, 20 Hotis, 9 Gujars, 

278 others. 

Wheat, makai ... Good ... None... 148 Tanaolis, 37 Awans, 28 Gujars, 

222 others. 

135 Tanaolis, 36 Awans, 43 Gujars, 
195 others. 

Wheat, makai ... Sprinsr ... A few.. 49 TanaoliSj 61 Awans, 16, Pa-* 

thans, 136 others. 

Wheat, makai, bar- Ditto ... Do. ... 220 Tanaolis, 14 Pathans, 97 

ley. Awans, 204 others. 

Wheat, makai ... Stream ... Do. ... 16 Swatis, 41 Awans, 292. Gujars, 

122 others. 

Ditto ... Ditto ... Do. ,.. 136 Swatis, 236 Tanaolis, 108 

Dhunds, 665 others. 

Do. ... 185 Swatis, 180 Syads, 154 Hin- 
dus; 696 others. 

Do. ... 36 Swatis, 46 Tanaolis, 41 Awans, 
135 others. 

Wheat, makai, rice Siran ... Do. ... 188 Swatis, 40 Tanaolis, 24 Syads, 

185 others. 

Ditto ... Siran river . Do. ... 11 Swatis, 76 Awans, 23 Tanaolis, 

271 others. 

Do* ... 418 Swatis, 239 Awans, 180 Tana- 
oHs, 874 others. 

Do, 288 Swatis, 22 Tanaolis, 78 Awans, 

. 228others.-'' 

Do. ... 136 Swatis, 44 Tanaolis, 16 Pa- 
thans, 221 others; 

Do. 204 Swatis, 45 Syads, 80 Tanaolis, 
254 others. ■- 

Do. 98 Swatis^, 113 Syads, 63 Tanaolis, 
493 others. 

Do. ... 2 Swatis, 33 Syads, 268 Tanaolis, 
337 others, 

... 8 Swatis, 63 Tanaolis, 9 Jaduns, 

174 others. 

... 133 Swatis, 160 Qnjars, 42 Tana- 

olis, 133 others. 

... 12 Swatis, 47 Syads. 63 Tanaolis, 

195 others. 


Wheat, makai, rice, Ichar river, 
barley. 

Ditto ... Ditto 


Wheat, barley, ina- Siran 
kai, rice. 

Ditto ... Aqueduct 

Makai, wheat ... Siran 
Makai, rice ... Siran river 
Wheat, makai, rice Ditto 
Barley, makai, rice Stream 


MAN 


Siatisties of villages in the Manseva Division of the Hazara 


Sub-Divisioo. 

1 

1. 

! 

PopTii.A'noir.l 

■ i 

Number of bouges. 

1 i 

.s 

■a 

u 

M 

1 

a, 

S, 

CO 

O 

Shops. 

Names of Headmen, 

Name, 

Souls. 

Adult Males. 

BhairKiTO-il ... 

Maswal 

530 

... 

84 


■«. 

... 

... 

« ••• 

Harida Hafra ... 

435 


79 

... 

1 

, 2' 

, . . ... , 

Konsli 

Aeharian ... 

906 


151 


'2 

6 

.... ■ 


Ballraang ... 

677 


82 


1 

3 


n 

Bathal ... 

1,025 

... 

167 


1 

31 


^ . . , ■ »** 

Cb-inarlcSt .., 

458 


76 

... 

3 

6 


: m : 

Kamsiltra-Sarito 

339 


53 



... 

... 

n ... 

Mcliimang 

819 


143 


6 

4 


V9 ••• 

GaKGadJi 

572 


94 


1 

4 


*»■ ••• 

Kakii-Hardri ... 

504 


75 


3 

2 

... 

IS «.* 

Halk^t 

729 


81 


1 

4 


Bbiog'armang’ ... 

Alihimang ... •». 

950 


121 


‘ 2 

1 


fj " ••• 

Sarian Kamasbfaii 

477 


64 


... 



ft ... 

Banda Galifasacli 

669 


93 


... 

... 


« ... 

Bhogarmang ... 

797 


117 


1 

7 

...» 

ft ... 

Panjdl 

344 

... 

129 


... 

... 


« 

Jabar 

1,411 


119 


2 

3 

... 


Cborf ... ... 

809 


139 

... 

••• 

... 


» ... 

Jhdla 

304 


06 


2 

16 


*» ... 

P^rKSaelia ... ... 

1,217 


169 



... 

... 

Balakot 

Basian 

609 

... 

104 

... 

3 

... 


tf ... 

Patsiri 

286 


65 


2 

1 



Jheri 

780 


82 


9 

... 


w ... 

Sholial Magbrnla 

442 


77 


1 

13 

... 

»» ... 

Sliohal Najaf ... 

819 


128 


2 

1 


Kagan 

Bhunga 

1,229 


185 

... 

... 

... 


ff ••• 

Phagar4923 ... 

754 


82 


1 

2 

... 

n ... 

Jarid 

1,553 

... 

218 


2 

4 


»» r», 

Sangar ... 

1,390 


165 


2 



fi ... 

Ghanol 

1,313 


237 

... 

1 

«*» 


n ... 

Manavrar 

2,035 


243 

... 

1 



ti ... 

Tagri 

717 

... 

80 

... 

1 


... , ^ 


•Mi 






MIN 

District, furnished ly Captain Wage, Settlenwit Officer— aondi.. 


... 334 

78 630 


20 346 
n 204 


77 1,039 
21 1,015 
35 860 

104 1,628 


Produce, 

Water-supply, 

m 

.® 

a 

o5 

Barley, makai 

Stream 

A few.. 

Ditto rice... 

Sirau 

Do. ... 

Wheat, makai ... 

Streams 

Do. ... 

Wheat, barley, ma- 

Springs 

Do. ... 

kai, rice. 



Makai 

Streams 

Do. ... 

Wheat, makai ... 

Streams ... 

A few.. 

Ditto rice... 

Ditto 

Do. ... 

Ditto 

Spring 

Do. .. 

Rice, makai 

Stream 

Do. ... 

Wheat, barley, ma- 

Siran ... 

Do. ... 

kai. 



Ditto 

Ditto 

i 

None. 

Barley, makai 

Streams, aque- 

None. 


duct. 


Makai, rice 

Stream 

None- 

Barley, makai 

Aqueducts ... 

None. 

Wheat, makai, rice 

Kunar 

A few.. 

Ditto 

Aqueduct ... 

Do. ... 

Makai 

Stream 

None*.. 

Wheat, makai, rice 

Kunar river 

A few.. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Do, ... 

Makai, wheat 

Stream 

None ,. 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

A few.. 

Wheat, makai ... 

Springs 

Do.... 

Makai, wheat, rice 

Aqueducts 

Do. ... 

Makai 

Ravine, near. 

Do. .*♦ 

Ditto ... 

Streams .■ ^..^,,1 

Do, ... 


Race of 
Irjhabitants. 


16Swatis, 27Tanaolis, 212 A wans 
275 others. 

167 Taoaolis 39 Pathans, 143 
Awans, 87 others. 

460 Swatis, 113 Awaus, 128 Guiars, 
205 others. 

266 Swatis, 77 Tanaolis, 159 
Gujars, 95 others, 

466 Swatis, 36 SyacTs, 156 Gujars, 
367 others. ^ 

208 Syads, 24 Tanaolis, 184 Gniara, 
32 others, 

17 Swatis, 75 A wans, 94 Gujars, 
153 others, 

53 Swatis, 180 Syads, 227 Awana, 
339 others. 

143 Swatis, 23 Syads. 142 Gujars, 
264 others, 

94 Syads, 194 Pathans, 179 Gm'arsy 
37 others. ^ 

247 Swatis, 14 Syads, 293 Gujars. 
176 others. 

91 Swatis, 17 Awans, 753 Gujars. 

89 others. '' * 

91 Swatis, 45 Syads, 217 Gujars, 
54 Koreshis, 17 others. 

143 Swatis, 26 Syads, 476 Gujars, 
24 others. 

79 Swatis, 59 Syads, 314 Gujars, 
345 others. 

198 Swatis, 99 Syads, 799 Gujars, 
248 others. 

34 Swatis, 59 Syads, 48 Morals, 
1380 others. ® * 

34 Syads, 99 Swatis, 357 Gujars, 
319 others. ^ 

87 Swatis, 3 Tanaolis, 109 Gujars. 
105 others. 

846 Gujars, 55 Syads, 128 Swatis, 
188 others. 

88 Swatis, 29 Syads, 211 Gujars 
181 others, 

12S Swatis, GO Gujars, 161 others. 
708 Gujars, 16 Syads 56 others. 
131 Swatis, 6 Turks, 33 Gujars. 
372 others. 

157 Swatis, 4S6 Gujars, 30 
Dhunds, 146 others, 

184 Swatis, 680 Shahmanzis, 294 
Gujars, 165 others. 

63 Swatis, 69 Pathans, 386 Gujars. 
237 others. 

550 Swatis, 60 Syads, 633 Gujars. 
314 others. 

19 Swatis, 831 Gujars, 267 Pa- 
thans, 293 others, 

61 Swatis, 863 Shahmanzis, 113 
Konshis, 775 others 
423 Swatis, 683 Giyais, 140 Mo- 
rals, 891 Others. 

94 Swatis, 17 Syads, 534 Gujars. 

I 72 others. 
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MINSERA— . . , 

A village in tHe Mansera division of tlie Hazara district, 15 miles from 
Abbottabad, on the left bant of a stream. 

It has 974 houses, 56 shops, and 3 mosques. The population amounts 
to 3,171 souls. The inhabitants are composed of 809 Swatis, 48 Syads, 470 
Tanaolis; total 1,844. The water supply is from the river below it and 
springs on its banks; the water is good and plentiful. The produce 
consists of Indian corn, barley, wheat, &c. Supplies are procurable here in 
large quantities after due notice. The stock of the village embraces 48 
horses, 1,480 cattle, 99 sheep, 6 mules, 46 donkeys, and 363 others. 

The headmen are Zaman and Husen. The village is commanded at 
short artillery -range by a hill to the west and by the thana to the east. 
There is a square fortalice, built of stone, with loopholed walls 20 feet high. 
There is a detachment of 1 inspector and 24 police constables here. 

During the Sikh rule, there were several fights between the Sikhs and the 
people near this place. There is a small fortalice, a tehsil, a thana, and a 
dS-k bungalow here. {Macgregor, Wace.) 

MINSERA TANAWAL— 

A tract of country inhabited by Tanaolis, which is included in the 
Mansera tehsil. It is bounded west and north by the Siran, east by the 
Mansera and Abbottabad road, and south by the Hazara plain. It con- 
sists of 4 parts, vk., Kaehl, Babarhan, Sherwan and Garhian. Kachl and 
Babarhan are mountain glens and are separated from Sherwan and Garhian 
by a bare range (highest point Biliani 6,200) commencing with the Hablba 
hill near Abbottabad cantonment and ending at Bir on Siran road. The 
villages in this tract are small and owned by Tanaolis, Awans, &e. In 
character the Tanaolis are quiet and industrious and fond of taking service, 
but history shows they can be truculent and cruel ; the Awans, are still more 
hardy and industrious, and were located in Garhian by Tanaolis for the 
purpose of holding Tanawal territory against the Swatis. The area in acres 
of this tract according to the survey of 1868-9 is — 




Cultivated. 

tTucultivated, 

Total. 

Kaclii ... 


... 4,133 

18,217 

22,350 

Babarliaii 


... 3,439 

8,580 

12,019 

Sherwan 

• • « 

... 4,900 

25,732 

30,632 

Garhian 

... 

... 16,406 

29,378 

45,784 


Total 

... 28,878 

81,907 

1,10,785 


The crops are wheat, barley, mustard, tobacco, maize, rice, kangni, til, 


cotton^ gur, lialdi. 

The population is — 





Kachi. 

Babai'hrm. 

Sberwan. 

Garhian. 

Total souls 

6,741 

3,429 

5,421 

11,17 8 

Families 

1,145 

570 

1,048 

: 1,936 

Souls per family 

6 

6 

5 

. '5. 

„ square mile 

193 

180 

113 

. :1U 

and they own cattle as follows 








Head. Head per 100 souls. 

Kachl 

«»* 

I » t 

8,297 

■124 .. 

Babarhan 

• 

« f t 

3,878 

114' ' 

Sherwan ... 

... 

# • ft 

4,524 

. 92 ■■■•" 

Garhian ,.i 

... 

Mft 

11,217 

101 
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Kaclu has 26 villages, and is divided into 3 tracts, 1st, on left bank of 
Siran, called Bir Dara, 6 villages; 2nd, Dana (hill), 10 villages; 3rd, Tail 
Dara (or glen), 10 villages. The climate is nearly as hot as the Harlpur 
plain, but the harvests are good. 

Babarhau has 29 villages in 4 small glens, which all join in the Chamhad 
ravine at the head of Shingri. Its population is dense ; both cattle and 
grass are abundant. The hills are bare of trees, 

^ Shirwan has 39 villages, and cattle are plentiful ; the principal crops are 
in the f 2 . 

Garhian has 6 1 villages: mostly situated on low bare hills, with hard substra- 
tum of rock, from which springs break out rapidly after rain. The culti- 
vators are a sturdy, thrifty race of Awans, and cattle are plentiful. The 
Tobi is the most certain crop. (Wace.) 

MANSUFDIR— 

A village of 26 houses in Yusafzai, Peshawar district, situated 1 mile south 
of Nawakala ; water supplied from 1 well. (Lzwtsden.) 

MANSDR— 

A principal division of the Jadun tribe, (q. vJ) (Bellew) 

MANSURI KHEL— 

A hamlet on the Thai, Banti district, 3 1 miles north-west of Shnawa and 
about 4 miles west of Shawa close to the Gangu ravine. 

It has a mosque, 4 or 5 houses, and 40 or 60 head of cattle. The 
people are of the Gashti Khel section of the Kakl Khel clan of Nasrati 
Khataks. Water is brought from Shawa, 4 miles off, whither also the 
cattle go to drink. A good deal of wheat is grown on the sand of 
the Thai. (Ross,) 

MANZIKI— 

A village in the MahsUd Vaziri country, 14 miles from Kanigoram on 
the road to Da war. It is situated between two streams and consists of 
40 houses; beyond the stream to the south are 30 other houses. It has 
a water-mill. The tribe of the inhabitants is Shahu Khel. It can turn 
out 100 fighting men, who are at feud with Da war. {A^/ia Aibae,) 
MARil— 

Two villages in Samalzai, Kohat district, 22 miles north-west of Kohat at 
the foot of the Dobala range. They are called BarMarai and Kuz Marai re- 
spectively. Formerly there was a fort here, situated on an eminence. The 
villages contain together about 200 houses, and can turn out 160 fighting 
men. They are placed 1 mile apart. There are 4 sections, viz.^ Lagh- 
mani and Tarkhizai in upper Marai, and Bahi Khel; and Hindkl in Kuz 
MarSi, The water-supply is drawn from the Starghar spring and this irri- 
gates all their fields and is used for drinking purposes. A police post 
for 20 sepoys was built here on a hill to the north of upper Marai 
in 1868 during Daolatzai rupture. The inhabitants pay only Es. 200 to 
Government, and some deductions were made in 1869 for good service. Bar 
Marai is situated on an open level plateau in a very commanding and good 
position. It has a great deal of cultivation, much of which is irrigated; 
there is a beautiful spring to the north of the village, which has a never failing 
supply of good water. Its walls are 16 feet high, 1 0 feet thick, built of stone. 
It is commanded on the north by the hill on which the police post is placed 
and on which there was formerly a fort belonging to it. To the south is 
a large fort belonging to Syads, and to the west on a spur of the Mani Khel 
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ran^e is a large round masonry tower wliieli commands tlie upper portion of 
the Cultivation. The police post consists of an inner and an outer enclosure. 
Its water is brought to it by a canal. Its garrison is one jemadar and 20 
men. The best way to take this village would be to blow in a gate, but 
care should be taken to blow in one which leds to the heart of the village 
and not merely to a private enclosure. 

Kuz Marai is situated at the end of a spur from the mam Tira range 
and the houses are built in terraces. To tbe north is a tower, higher up, on 
the spur which commands the whole village. These two villages could 
furnish considerable supplies. The inhabitants are Bangash and are cele- 
brated as the bravest of that not very brave clan. The population of 
Bar Marai is 16^ souls, of which 65 are adult males j that of Lower, 357 
souls and 133 adult males. 

A raid was made on Marai on the 11th September 1868 by 600 to 700 
Orakzais headed by Tira Mulas. They attacked in 3 parties one, the lower 
village and was beaten back ; a second took up a position in front of the 
Upper Marai ; while a third took up a position in a ravine. After 1 hour's 
firing the 2fnd and 3rd combined and made an assault on Upper Marai and 
took it, but were driven out by a party of 6 police. Reinibrcemeiits from 
neighbouring villages then came u'p and they bolted, having lost 3 killed, 

5 wounded. . n j t . 

Captain Cavagnari then came up with some villagers he had collected, but 
the raiders had all retired. They were led by Mulas and consisted ehiedy 
of Zakha, Aka Khel and Malikdin Khel Afridls. The jemadar of the 
police post was murdered here in 1872. [Plowclen, Cavagmrh Ilacgregor.) 

MARAMZAI— , ^ ^ 

A village in the Kohat district, which contains 100 houses. It is probably 
not far from BilQtang. {Agha Ahhas) 

MARAO— 

A plain belonging to the B-ugtis situated north of the east portion oi^ 
the Siaf plain, from which it is divided by a high and precipitous range of 
hills. Itsextentis4 miles north to south and 5 to 6^ miles east to west. 
In its south-east corner it is dotted with trees ; otherwise, it is quite bare. 
There is a patch of cultivation, of a few acres, in its west^ portion ; biit all 
the rest is lying waste and uncultivated, though it consists of the finest 
arable land and was once famous for the quality and quantity of corn which 
it produced before the Marl and Btigti feuds commenced. 

It is bounded north by the Barboj range ; south by the high range 
between it and the Siaf; east by a continuation of the above, which 
however is easier and far less precipitous ; west by a hill jutting out from 
the Barboj, almost closing in on its southern boundary. 

The chief outlets (commencing from the east) from the Marao valley are— 

1. Rahi, no water, fit for camels. 

£. Kana, diflSleuIt, impracticable for camels. 

S, Gadi, main route to the Derajat, {via Lot! plain and lower Sor! pass,) 
practicable for camels laden; water, fair, at its foot. 

4. Maimani, open into north-east portion of the Siaf, water brackish, 
somewhat easier than the Tasu. 

The main outlet of the plain is to Dera Bugtf, the Silf or Uahar 
pass, water good, practicable for camels, though difficult on account of 
boulders. The drainage of the Marao plain is by a watercourse covered 
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witli enormous boulders^ running east to west and issuing into the Siaf by 
the Siaf pass. 

It belongs to the Shambani section, and is said to possess a very fertile 
soil, and to have produced wheat of a very inferior kind. (Paaet.) 
MARDIN— 

A village in the Kamalzai division of Yusafzai, Peshawar district, situated 
on the right bank of the KalpFim nala, H niile north of Hoti. It has- 
850 houses, 10 Hindu shops and 16 mosques, (of which 196 are inhabited by 
Pathans, 15 by Hindus, 50 by Pirs) and is supplied with water from 71 
wells. It is the residence of one of the Hoti Khans. Its sections are ; 

. Digan Khel, .Bara Khan Khel, Bahadur Khel, Bam Khel. The headman 
is Ishmail, and he draws an annual allowance of Rs. 500 from Govern- 
ment. {Lockwood.) 

MARGAZAI— 

A ravine on the Rajanpur frontier, rising in the Baga hill and draining 
into the Khajuri branch of the Sori, {Bavukon.) 

MARGHOZ— 


A village in the Utmamiama division of Yfisafzai, situated in the open, 1 
mile from Thandkul and 4-| miles south-east of Swabi, The village is 


divided into two_ divisions by the Jahangira and Torbela road, called 
Yara Khel and Aka Khel. In Aka Khel there are 240 houses, of which 
189 are Pathans, 8 shops and 8 mosques. The headmen are Bostan and 
Nurula. In Yara Khel there are 19^ houses, of which 158 belong to Pathans^ 
and it has 1 shop and 6 mosques. The headmen are Sharif and Sarfaraz. 
This village is famous for its tobacco, which sells at Rs. 10 to 12 per ma'und.. 
The water-supply is from wells and tanks. (Lockwood.) 

MARGHOZ— 

A village in Hashtnagar, Peshawar district, 1 mile south of Abazai. Khasli 
All says, it could formerly turn out 250 fighting men. It is a hamlet of 
Abazai. 

MARHAD— 

A village which Allmula describes as situated to the east of Salarzai 
Bfmer, near the Indus. It contains 400 houses. Possibly it is near 
Kabalgram, and is inhabited by Chagharzais. (AUemoola^ 

MARHEL— 

A tribe who reside to the west of the Dera Ishmail border. They are a section 
of the Shlrani tribe, and number 150 men, and inhabit, with the Kapip 
tribe, the Spasta valley. The present Chief of the Marhels (this is one of 
the few Pathan tribes that acknowledge one Chief) is Kakar Khan. 

They are situated with the Shirani tribes on their north and east, the 
Mandu Khel on their west, the Kapip on their south. 

Directly the winter commences at Spasta>, the Marhel tribe, with their 
flocks of cattle, come down, in 4 villages, into the low ranges of hills on the 
border of British territory, viz . : — 

At the mouth of the Chaodwan Zam, Headman, Samand Khan. 

^Waliia, Kakar K.han« 

Guioba, „ Pur Dil Khan> 

^ Kurm, „ Raz Gul. 

They bring down potters^ clay and asafcetida for sale into British 

territory, only using bullocks. They return to Spasta about the 1st of May. 

For description of the Spasta valley and the routes to it, mh the Kapip tribe. 
VOL, Ih * 869 ■ y 1 
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Tlie Mavliels are thns connected witli the Shirani tnho; and are divided 
Abdr^Rdiman Zaij a, Ibrahim Zai; 8, IlaiTun Zaij i, Kamal Zai. 

^ cii --.Tr— 


Miaiii 


Babav. 


Umr. 

I 


Laluii*, 
dcsceialants 
called Bhiratnf^. 


Yakub. 


Obolial, descend- I^Iarliels. 
ants called j 

Cbolial lOian. 1 


Kfiplps.- 


Ilaram 

Zai. 


Kaiual 

Zai. 


Abdd Rabrarin Ibrabirn 
Zai. 2ai. 

The Mavhels, though a small tribe, have a name for great bravery amongst 

She foUowing^^informat^^^^^ ®gracjf teStory bf °the ^ChaSm 

iCirt buiiocb. .L«p 

nanna frait, asafceti . , J i„c.ggg salt They are an agricultural and 

todiu'rSiKaS with^ Dpband, Musazai, 

Srih«i L“Vihowa. This tribe has never given any trouble. 

{Can, 3 Iamor M^^^ ^ 

on the Eaianpur frontier, 16 miles from Drign, S3 miles from 
HarLd. It is asLndcd by a path leading up from Garmaf, a watering 

^’The hi eomS^^^^^^ -ew of the JandiTm range, the Sham and 

PhSai^lrSs, and the Slab Koh; wliiH^^fterly the view 

4. 1 ?ov nci fl)P Indus Tlie surface of tlic lull is liurd uud locky^, but 

wia Wbieb tie Gorctols 

tlier^ie also a few stunted trees and shrubs scattered over it here aud 
4i Tf ici nninliabited fa few Lisliails may be seen bere and tbeie;,^but 
lied apparently settled down), being exposed to tlie attacks of Bugtis, Alans, 

^ ItIXmate in the summer is far superior to that of the plains, the days 
beint bV no means uncomfortably hot, while the nights are cool with a pleasant 
bS. Stmimrto say, thoiiili the climate of Mari in the summer is 
far cooler than that of the surroiiiidiug country, in the winter it is fai 
inildev than that of the Sham, Phaililwar, and Moraiij plains, situated at ite 
foot Owing to its being situated so near Dngri ana Harand, it has been 
proposed to establish a sanitarium there for the garrisons oi Kajanpai am 
Deri Gazl Khan; hut the chief objections to this sohcnie are— 1, the leai of 

X ,io.t (as in 181 1) i 8, .‘to P”;'™' “rSLwJ 

the event of any misuuderstanduig arising with Ac Mans, 

Tie uortiem elope ot Men down to lie K« .» (known no llo &ia% 
which separates Mari from Pragal, is very still and abinpt (as is 
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Sunilai slope of Dragal) ; its western and southern slopes are easy j the east- 
ern slope is somewhat difficult. 

The water-supply is from a well^ 11 feet deep^ near a spring* in the west 
portion of the hill known as Ziarat^ the water of which is good^ l 3 ut not very 
plentiful. 

The temperature of Mari in the hottest part of the summer^ in tentS;, has 
been registered as : — 

Morning ... Maximum^ 70® to 7 4'^ 

Mid-day ... ... ... 96*^ 

Evening ... 80'" 

There are some tanks on the top of the hilb but the supply of water from 
them is precarious^, the rainfall of Marl being very small. 

The small knolls on the summit would make excellent sites for houses. 
{Davidson^ Bruce) 

MAElS— 

A Baloch tribe who inhabit the outer hills which surround Kachi on the 
east^ north and north-west sides. They are subject to the Khan of Kalat, 
and nowhere touch on British territory. They are bounded north by the 
Tarins and Lunisyeast by the Khetrans and Bugtis^ south by the Bugtis 
and Kachi, west by Kachi and the Kakars. 

The Mari country may be divided into four separate districts, Kalian, 
Mundahi, Jantali, Phailawar and Nisao. 

Of these, Kahan was all that originally belonged to the Maris, all the 
others having been taken by them by the sword: Mundahi was formerly 
part of Sebi, and was taken from the Baruzai Pathans in the time of Doda. 

The district of Jantali, Phailawar and Nisao was taken from the Hasanls 
by the LoharSni Maris. 

The Maris have also lately purchased some lands at Kolu from the Zar- 
khan Pathans, 

The Maris are divided into four main sections 

I, Ghazani; II, Loharaiii,* III, Bijarani; IV, MazarSni. 

These are again sub-divided as follow : — 


Ghazani Sections— 


1. 

Baliawalzai 

... 40 

2. 

Mohandani 

... 100 

3. 

Lanjani 

... 500 

4. 

Isananx 

80 

5. 

Jingiani 

. ... . 450 

6. 

Naobandagani 

,20 

7. 

Sarwar 

... 60 

8. 

Chalgari 

... 100 

9. 

Ahani 

50 


Total 

... 1,400 

Loharani Sections — 


1. 

Kaiidarani 

... 200 

2. 

Gdsaraiii 

... 200 

3. 

Sherani 

... 500 

4. 

Mahamadani 

... 200 


Total 

... 1,100 


Besides chiefly at Kalian, 
tion generally live at 
Khwat. 


The Ghazani sec- 
Kahan, Mnndahi 


ili 




h ! 


' 1^1 

^ i 


i i 


The head-quarters of this section are at Niliala-ki-Easti. 
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1 . 

Kalandaranl 

... 110 

2. 

Somrani 

80 

3. 

Salarani 

... 110 

4. 

Eahinkani 

... 400 

5. 

Pawadi 

... 200 

6. 

KungdranI 

... 200 

7. 

Kaiwani 

... 100 

8. 

Pirdadani 

... 200 


Shaheja 

... 100 


Totai. 

... 1,500 


110 Live round Malimaiicl and iiear^ Kola. Tliig 
80 tion generally live al>oiit Kola, close to .tiie 
110 Zarkhan Patlians and in the vicinity of Thai 
400 The whole tribe, however, is essentially noiiia- 
200 ■ die, and so it is impossible to say exactly where 
200 each section lives» 


IV. The MazarSni section numbers 700j but tbej are now separated 
from the rest of the tribes, and live to the west of Sebl and north of the 
Bolsn pass. They still acknowledge a nominal allegiance to the Chief, 
and pay him his one-fifth (panjak) share of plunder ; otherwise, they are 
quite independent. This section is the one which gives such trouble in 
plundering caravans through the Bolan. 

A great many families of Maris settled in Sind long ag’o, many thou- 
sand soirls are now resident in Lower Sind near Sakar and in the Khairpur 
territory. They have had no connection or even communication with the 
Marls of the hills for several generations. 

The following genealogy of the Mari Chief s family, is given by himself 

Gbazan, 



Kaisar. 


* Dost AIL 



Mobarak. Haidar. Mita. Melirab. Turk Ali. Haibat. Maliabat, 


Gdl Maiiamad, 


Dost Ali. 


/ mv. 

Maliamad. 


Din Mabamad, 
Chief, died 
without heirs. 


Gaimii. 


Gul Mabamad. 


'Baloch. 

daughter ' ^mar- 
ried to ' „ fmam 
Bakhsii Ivhau, 
Mazari Chief, , 


Gbazan, Mehr 01a. Asad. Slier i^Iabamad. 

present Chief. 

Dost All’s daughter married Gerozo Khan, Gorchani Chief. 
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Before tlie time of the 1st Ghazan Khln^ froin wlion^ the Ghazan seetioia 
takes its name/ the Chieftaincy was in the Bijarani and Aliaiii section of 
the tribe. Vazir Aliaiii was Chief before Ghazaa^ and when he died he left 
two sonS; both minors; and Ghazan was selected Chief; and the office has 
since continued in his family. Ghazan was married to a daughter of Vazir 
Ntir Mahamad. The present Ghazan^s father was a half-witted mail; in 
consequence of which his brother; Din Mahamad; was elected Chief. 

Bruce estimates the Maris at 4;000 meo; Colonel Graham at 3;250; and Jacob 
at 3;000. Of course; in the case of an independent tribe like this; it is difficult 
to arrive at a just conclusion of their numbers ; these numbers have never been 
counted by any one; for the whole fighting strength of the tribe is never 
called out. Even during the operations in the Mari hills under Brown and 
Clibborn; the total numbers engaged against us were never estimated at 
more than 3;000; generally at 2;000 men. Now; on this occasion; there was 
every reason to induce a large muster ; poor darkey’s detachments had been 
treacherously surrounded and eventually massacred, and a considerable booty 
secured; so that when Clibhorn^s far too weak detachment appeared, with 
a larger convoy in their possession; every motive must hav.e appealed to 
the Maris to come one— -come all/^ — cupidity, love of their country; thirst 
for blood; and the stern eagerness for the fray which must have moved 
such a gallant race as the Baloeh undoubtedly are— yet the estimate never 
rose above 3;000; and we know such estimates never fall short of actual 
numbers. 

In estimating his numbers to p English officer; of whose motives he 
must be somewhat suspicious; a chief of a barbarous tribe is not likely ever 
to understate; and consequently we find even the chiefs in our own territory; 
whose statements can be tested; constantly exaggerating their numbers. 
Ill this latter case; however; there is a very close coincidence between the 
number of fighting men given and the total number of males shewn in the 
census; and it therefore seems probable that this last is really what is meaiit. 
By this calculation; taking the total number of Marl males at 4,000; there 
would be consequently about 8,000 souls in the tribes; therefore; one-third 
of this or 2;666 would be adult males. 

But in offering this estimate of the Mari strength, it must be remembered, 
on the one hand; that while the tribe could not possibly turn out all its 
strength of adult males, it would probably be joined by the restless of other 
tribes Tound. 

The Mari country extends from the Bolan pass to the Phaila war plain, 
about 120 miles, and from the crest of the Sartaf on the south, to Kolu on 
the north; about 60 miles. This tract is for the most part barren hill, hut 
it contains many extensive valleys and fertile spots. There are twcT main 
valleys in the Mari country. The Tali or Sundimiri and the Lehrf, or Kalian 
rivers both rise in the west slopes of the Siahkoh; a continuation of the 
Jandran range, and flow to the west, emerging into the plains of Kachl at 
Tali and Lehrl respectively. The lower part of the Nara of Kaehi, while 
yet in the hills, also divides the Mazarani Maris from- the rest of the tribe. 
Jacob makes a mistake in stating that the Nara of the Khetrans runs from 
Baikhan through Thai Chotlali, to the NarS of Kaehi, these two being 
totally distinct streams. 

The Maris are rich in cattle of all lands and have a good many horses. 
Their habits are altogether predatory, and they plunder their neighbours 
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on all sides. There is little or no traffic tliroiigii tlieir tlioiigh the road 
by Kahan is a good one. 

The drainage of the Mari country runs east and west between very 
abrupt, impracticable hills, and the coiiimimicatioiis in this direction are 
comparatively easy, while those from north to south are very difficult. Still 
there is no doubt that the whole country is open to troops wdth artillery. 

Cultivation is very scant, and is only found near Kalian, and on the 
immediate banks of the streams ; all the rest of the country has a barren, 
parched-up desolate appearance, and produces nothing. 

It is possible that there may be minerals of value in these hills, but no one 
has ever explored them. Petroleum is said to be found in them, and coal 
exists to the north in the ChumSlang valley. 

No supplies could be reckoned on in these hills. Grass would probably 
be found after rain; wood would be everywhere scarce, and w’-ater only 
found at certain known spots, wffiich it would always be necessary to ascer- 
tain carefully beforehand. 

Captain Sandeman makes some interesting remarks regarding the eoereioii 
of the Marls : — 

Although, like the Bugtis, it is essentially necessary to deal with the 
Mari tribe as a whole, still, with regard to their means of subsistence, their 
relations with British territory and other points, it will be necessary to dis- 
^Hinguish certain divisions with reference more particularly to the localities 
in which they own land and reside : — 

-The districts of Kahan ('where the chief resides) and Mamand. 

The districts of Mundai, Ehawat and B§dia. 

^^Srd. — Phailawar, Jantali, Nasao and Kolu. 

For the sake of brevity, I will distinguish them as the Maris of Kahan, 
Mtodai and PhailSwar. 

Those who reside at the two former are chiefly of the Gliazani and 
^^BijarSni sections, and at the latter the Loharani section, with a few of 
the others intermixed with them. 

^^The Mari is the most difficult tribe on this frontier to deal with, for 
several reasons, ; — It is the largest, numbering 4,000 fighting men, 
who are all inveterate robbers. Their hand is against every man, and every 
^^man^s hand against them. They lead a nomadic life, have no villages, 
‘^except’ a few mud forts, and, with the exception of the Mundai Maris who 
have perennial streams flowing through their country, depend very little on 
^^agriculture. They own a vast extent of territory, all intersected with 
“ difficult ranges of hills, and are able on the shortest notice to leave any 
particular tract, and move off their herds and encampments 20 miles distant. 
"‘'Until the beginning of 1865, the Maris had no direct relations of any 
""sort with British territory, and as every raiding party that entered the 
""plains, either on this side or in Sind, was partly composed of them, they 
"" were constantly under the displeasure of Government. At the same time 
""for 1 raid that they committed here, they committed 10 in Kalat; 
""while their nominal sovereign, the Kbin, was either unable or unwilling to 
""incur the trouble and expense of keeping them under any control. 

""The new relations established with them in 1868, the full particu- 
""lars of which were submitted to Government, had the followiBg beneficial 
"" results- It has enabled us entirely to cheek their depredations in British 
"" territory. It has opened up friendly relations and a trade between them 
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and our people. Tlie Pbaila war division (Loharanis and others) 
whom we have more directly to do^ as their lands adjoin those of our subjects, 
^^the Gorchanis, now occupy their old lands, where they graze their flocks 
and trade with Harand and the Gorchani villages, 

^^ In this way our relations are gradually developing themselves, so that 
eventually it will give us that hold over them which a direct trade and 
free intercourse with British territory always gives. 

They still carry on their depredations, 1 might say almost unchecked, 
^Gn Kalat, and commit constant raids on the Lunl and MusS Khel 
^^Pathaiis. 

render a simple blockade of the tribe effectual, it would, as in 
‘^Hhe case of the Bugtis, require simultaneous action from the Panjab, Sind, 
^^and Kalat. A force should he stationed in the Sham plain, which would 
prevent them from receiving assistance or supplies from the Khetrtos, and 
^^also^ protect the Gorchanis, as otherwise they would do more harm to our 
subjects than we could do them. 

^^The Chief, Ghazan Khan, has 50 nominations amongst the sowars em- 
ployed for political purposes, for which he receives Rs. 1,000 a month/^ 
The Maris are the subjects of His Highness the Khan of Kalat. They 
occupy the hills which foi'm the extreme northern frontier of his territory, 
and hold, with respect to him, more the position which the independent Mil 
tribes on our frontier do with regard to the British Government, than that 
of subjects towards their rightful sovereign. Thus, for years, they have 
committed constant raids into his territories ; coercive, as well as conciliatory, 
measures having been used from time to time to keep them in order, 

Nasir Khan, better known as the great Nasir Khan, kept the Maris and 
Bugtis well in hand and in good order. He claimed them as his subjects, and 
acknowledged his own responsibilities with regard to them as such. He did 
not allow them to carry on intestine wars and feuds, and under his power- 
ful sway they occupied and cultivated their respective countries, which he 
allowed tliem to hold revenue-free, only obliging them to send a deputation 
of their headmen to attend his court once a year, and to pay a small tribute. 
Thus, the people were happy, trade flourished, and the country prospered. 

At that time the Harand and Dajal divisions of the Ghazi district, which 
were bestowed on Nasir Khan by Ahmad Shah Durani, formed part of the 
Kalat territory, and for a time some trade, which came through the Bolau 
pass, went through the Mari, Biigti, and Gorcham countries, and the 
Chachar pass to Harand and Dajal, but the subsequent anarchy and 
misrule diverted it into its present route through Kachi to Shikarptir. The 
tribes wei’e held I’esponsihle for the protection of kafilas within their 
respective boundaries, for which they received a certain fixed amount for 
each'camel. . 

When Nasir Khan died, he was succeeded by his son, Mehrah Khan, 
who had neither the ability nor the energy to keep the country in the 
state in which he received it from his father. He remained in his citadel 
at KaM, and allowed the Baloeh tribes on his frontier to conduct them- 
selves as seemed best in their own eyes. The evils of this policy were not 
long in manifesting themselves. The Maris, Bugtis, Jakranis, Dumkis 
and ofhers extended their devastations into the countries of all their neigh- 
bours ; while at the same time wars and hlood-feuds broke out amongst the 
tribes themselves, which rendered it impossible for them to give up the new 
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life they tad taken to until reduced again to order by one powerful ruling 
band. THs unsatisfactory state of things continued;, and was found existing 
when first our Government came into con tact with these tribes in 1839;, and 
to it may be attributed the losses which Lord Keaue^s army siifiered in their 
march through &aehi and the Bolan pass, on their way to Affgiiaiiistan. 
After Lord Keane^s army had passed tliroiigii the Bolan, a force consisting 
of a detachment, 1st Bombay. Grenadiers, one Company, 5th Bombay Native, 
Infantry, under Captain Lewis Brown, two howitzers, a small detail of 
Artillery, and Sappers and Miners under Lieutenant Jacob, was sent under 
the command of Major Billamore to punish the ofiending tribes and render 
the road more safe for the passage of the convoys for the army. It 
marched from Sakar, Shikarpur and Leliri, to Pulaji on the 20th October 
1839, and ^vas at first employed in punishing the Dfimkis and Jakranis 
in the plains, but they fled to the hills under their leader Bijar Khan and 
abandoned all their villages. In December Major Billamore proceeded 
against Kalian, arriving before it on the 29th. 

The Maris, on the arrival of the force, totally deserted Eahaii and retired 
with all their families and i>roperty to the northern part of tlieir country, 
and a detachment of 100 men of the 1st Bombay Grenadiers was left "to 
garrison it under Lieutenant Peacock. They once assembled in full force 
to oppose us, but being oiitmancBuvred, changed their minds and did not 
then venture to engage in a struggle. They ofiered some slight opposi- 
tion to the -work of cutting the road over the Nafusk pass, but did not 
seriously obstruct the troox>s in marching through their country. The 
British force left the hillsi n February 1840, and in the month of April 
a detachment was sent under command of Captain Lewis Brown to 
occupy Kahan permanently. 

This detachment assembled at Pulaji on the Stli April 1840, and con- 
sisted of 300 bayonets, 5th Bombay Infantry, under Ensign Taylor ; two 
12-pounder howitzers under Lieutenant Erskine ; 50 Sind horse under Lieute- 
nant Clarke, besides 50 Pathan horse. This detaebment was to convoy ilOO 
camels with 4 months^ supply to Kalian, and Lieutenant Clarke waste 
return with 80 infantry and 50 horse to escort up 4 months^ more. Owing 
to delays of the Commissariat, the detachment did not start till the 2nd 
May, 

On the 20th April, Lieutenant Clarke made an unsuccessful raid against 
some Bugtis near Shahpur. {Vide Bugtis.) 

On the 27th, Captain Brown was ordered to send the guns hack and 
go on wdthout them, hut hearing of the intention of the Maris to oppose 
him at the Nafusk, he on his own responsibility took on one gun. 

On the 2nd May, he started leaving one gun and the 50 Patliin horse 
whom he did not trust ; he could march but slowly ; the thermometer ranged 
11G° and the gun kept them back. 

Some idea of the difficulty of this march may be gleaned from the 
following summary from his Journal : — 

On the 2nd, the force only made 6 miles east into the hills, owing to the 
heavy sand in the heel of the river. Prom this Ensign Taylor returned sick. 

On the 3rcl, the force marched 8 miles in 5 hours, the road being very 
heavy. Thermometer 116°. 

On the 4th, the force marched 7 miles in 7 hours, the road still very 
heavy. 
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On the 6 th, it marched 6 miles, the road being veiy stony, and the 
gun carriage having become rickety. 

On the 7th, the force marched 1*^ miles, 5 of which were along the 
bed of a river and then over a table-land with a drop into a river at the 
end, down which the gun had to be lowered by ropes. 

On the 8th, the detachment marched to the foot of the Sartsf pass, 6 miles, 
in 5 hours, and after a rest again went on, at 4 p, m., for the top of the pass, 

1 mile distant. The road up this was so steep that the last camel did 
not reach for 12 hours. The gun was dragged up by the men. Here 
the Marls first showed themselves ; Captain Brown encamped on the top of 
the hill; but as there was no water there, the men and animals had to go 
down again in batches to get some. 

On the 9th, the force marched to the foot of the Naftisk pass. The road was 
much cut up by ravines, and the detachment was threatened hy the Maris. 

On the lOtli, it ascended Nafusk with 100 men and met with no resist- 
ance. The gun took 10 hours getting up; the heat was excessive; there 
being no water. The convoy took 12 hours going up the pass which 
is only J mile in length. The Maris attacked the detachment, but were 
beaten off. The little force had now been under arms three days and nights. 

On the 11th, the force descended into the Kshan plain, and the Marls 
seized the top of the pass at once, and kept up a fire at a respectful distance. 
Lieutenant Clarke was slightly wounded on this day. The force reached 
Kahan at 5 p. m., and found it deserted* 

On the 12th May the detachment occupied the fort, and a sepoy was 
cut up close to it. Lieutenant Clarke pursued the assailants unsuccessfully, 
but captured 50 camel-loads of wheat. 

On the ISth, the Maris set fire to all they could not carry away, but 
not before another 50 camel-loads had been secured. 

On the 16th, Lieutenant Clarke started en route for Pulaji with 160 
infantry and his 40 sabres of Sind horse. Having surmounted the first 
hill, he sent back 80 of the infantry and went on with his horse and 80 
infantry, and 700 unladen camels. On seeing the last of the camels over 
the hill, Subadar BagQ Jadao, the native officer in command of the 
detachment left behind, returned. Half-way down the hill, they fell into an 
ambush of 2,000 Maris, and though the men fought very gallantly, the 
numbers were too many for them and at last the whole party was cut 
up, only one dooly-bearer escaping. 

Captain Brown was thus left with 140 men and one gun to defend the 
fort, which had 900 yards of wall to man. 

Lieutenant Clarke, meanwhile, had made his way to the north fort of the 
SartEf pass, 13 miles from Kahan, where he found the Marls assembled in 
large numbers on the top. After placing his convoy to the best advantage, 
he advanced to drive them off with 30 men, but the attempt was too 
great, there were 2,000 men against him with the command of ground in 
their favor, and so, after fighting nobly for two hours and expending his 
last cartridge, the whole party of infantry were cut up except 12 men. The 
cavalry bolted to Pulaji, and the whole of the camels were captured. The 
Maris lost 300 men. Thus, the 5th Bombay Infantx’y lost in this one day 

2 native officers and 144 rank and file, but it was a loss which added im- 
perishable glory to the regiment. Captain Brown was, not in the least 
disheartened by this heavy loss, but set to work to put the fort in a state 
for defence. 
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On the 4th June, he received an express to say that no re-inforeemeiits 
could be sent him, but that Captain Bean had been asked to send some 
Kakars to his assistance, but this was not of much use, for these very Kahars 
soon after attacked Bean himself in Qwetta. The Maris constantly havered 
about, coming down on any helpless grass-cutters or followers, who strayed 
too far, but they never attempted the faintest approach to an assault. Bad 
water and food and hard work soon began to tell on the men, and on the 
14th July Captain Brown records that 90 out of his 140 men were unable to 
put on their belts from ulcers* 

He then commenced putting all his camp-followers through a course of 
drill. The Maris continued their respectful blockade, stationing small 
picquets all round beyond range, till about the 10th August, v4en they 
began to be more energetic in their harassing, upon which Lieiitenant 
Erskine dropped a shell in the middle of them, killing and woiiiKling 15. 
On this day the garrison managed to capture 300 sheep and 57 goats, wliicli 

were grazing too near the fort. 

On the l^th August 1840, a detachment consisting of 464 bayonets, 
1st Bombay Grenadiers, a detail of 34 gunners, and 3 k2-pounder howitzers 
marched for Kahan under the command of Major Clibhorn. 

It had been intended to send a detachment of Her Majesty^s 40th Eegiment, 
but for some reason this was countermanded. The detachment had charge 
of 1,200 camels and 600 bullocks. At Pulaji it was increased by 200 
Puna horse and Sind horse under Lieutenants Loch and Malcolm re- 
spectively. The detachment entered the hills on the 24th, and reached the 
foot of the Sartaf pass in five marches. 

It took 13 or 14 hours, namely, from 2 a. m. to 3 or 4 p, m., to get 
the convoy and guns up this pass; the latter had to be dragged up 
by manual labour, the road running up the steep face of the mountain 
in many places nearly perpendicular, and being said by those who had 
seen both to exceed in difficulty the Khojak pass on the road to Kan- 
dahar, The suffering of the sepoys employed in this service, and indeed 
of all, exposed as they were to the burning heat of an August sun, 
was distressing in the extreme, but it was borne cheerfully and without 
a complaint. The night was passed on the table-land on the summit, 
with no water nearer than the foot of the pass. The men had little rest ; 
they were under arms the greater part of the night ; the Mains keeping 
up a fire on the piquets and camp from the other side of an impassable 
ravine. At 2 a. m., on the morning of the 31st August, the march was 
continued to the foot of the second range of mountains, distant 6 or 
7 miles. The road lying along the foot of the mountain was so cut 
up by ravines, that one of the guns upset, occasioning considerable delay in 
righting and i’cpairing it, the men being all the while exposed to a 
galling fire from the Maris, which wounded several. Moving on again, 
the force soon came in sight of the pass of Nafusk, and here the difficulties 
seemed to increase. The road which had been reported practicable for 
guns and camels, rose before the wearied and exhausted troops in a 
zigzag course up the side of a precipitous mountain ; the crest was crowded 
with the enemy, screened under shelter of the rocks, who, on the appearance 
of the force, set fire to a beacon light. It was now 10 a. m., and the heat 
fearfully oppressive. A letter from Captain Brown in Kahan of the 27th 
reported that abundance of rain had fallen, and that no doubt a sufficiency 
of water would be found at the encamping ground below the pass. The 
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reports of the guides on arrival were that there was no water ! and the 
little remaining in the^pakals^ from the last halting ground on the top 
of the Sartaf pass^ was dried up. 

Under these circumstances^ it was evident that the whole force and 
cattle must perish from thirst unless the pass of Nafusk was carried. 
Beyond, water was said to he procurable^ and the fort of Kahan was only 
distant about 6 miles. Major Clibborn waited anxiously till half past one for 
the arrival of the rear-guard, consisting of the 1st and 2nd companies of 
the 1st Grenadiers, one howitzer, and the Puna horse under Lieutenant 
Loch. At 2, the dispositions for attacking the pass were concluded, and 
the left flank companies of the 1st and 2nd Grenadiers and 50 volunteers of 
the Puna Auxiliary Horse, under Lieutenant Loch, were led on with admirable 
coolness and order by Captain Raitt, 1st Bombay Grenadiers, followed by 
a strong support of the Grenadiers. An effective flanking party was 
posted at the foot of the pass on the right, to keep up a heavy fire on the 
crest of the hill. The guns were placed so as to throw shrapnel shells to 
clear the head of the pass, while the storming party advanced up the steep 
face of the mountain. The remainder of the escort with the colours were 
drawn up on the plain, facing the pass and protecting the guns. With the 
greatest anxiety the progress of the storming party was watched as they 
steadily wound up under a heavy fire from the enemy; in some parts they 
were only able to advance in single file. The road, at all times barely practi- 
cable for guns, had been altogether destroyed; and they found breast- works, 
topped with thorny bushes, built across the road, in three places most 
exposed to the fire from the ridge. These they surmounted ; the ledge of 
the head of the pass was gained, and the party ready to rush on ; one 
sepoy was seen to reach the gap and fire through, when from every side 
they were assailed by a tremendous fire from the enemy, and rocks and 
stones were hurled from the summit. The Maris, with a wild shout, 
rushed down sword in hand. Hundreds and hundreds poured over the 
ridges of the mountains, and leaping into the midst of the men, bore all 
before them. Sepoys and Marls were mingled on the hill. Seeing the 
attack completely repulsed, and that to make any stand on the steep face 
of the hill was impossible, the supporting and flanking parties retreated to 
the colours. The enemy rushed down ^the mountain, and although ^ the 
guns were sweeping the plain with grape, advanced with such determined 
gallantry and impetuosity, that there were barely time to form the men. 
The Marls pouring round in all directions, attacked sword in hand, and 
throwing in showers of heavy stones, advanced to the very muzzles of the 
guns. The men, however, behaved admirably, and kept up so brisk a fire, 
that with well applied rounds of grape from Captain Stamford's howitzers, 
the enemy was repulsed with great slaughter, dispersing in all directions, 
numbers falling in the flight. The loss on the mountain was now found 
to be very severe. Nearly half the storming party had fallen, and 
four officers. Raitt was shot through the thigh about half-way up the 
mountain, when he turned round and asked Lieutenant Franklin to lead 
the advance, but seeing him supporting Lieutenant Williams, who had just 
been shot through the heart, he bound his handkerchief round the wound, 
and again took his place at the head of his company, where he fell nobly 
when the rush took place, at which time also Lieutenant Franklin was 
killed. Lieutenant Moore received two shot wounds, and was afterwards 
cut down by a Mari in passing, Locb, who led the dismounted sowars, 
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was severely wounded, receiving a sword cut and several severe bmises from 
stones on the head ; but was forced down the hill by his orderly, and 
reached one of the guns in a fainting state. Out of the 100 dismounted 
sowars alone, 53 were killed. 

The enemy had been repulsed with great slaughter, and most of their 
influential men were lying dead around ; but the pass remained in their 
possession, and their numbers were still very great, the combined tribes of 
the Baloches amounting in fact to several thousands. To follow up such a 
success was impossible, tbe heat was dreadfully intense, and the suffer- 
ings of the men and cattle, from exhaustion and thirst, became painfully 
apparent. The men grew clamorous for drink, and the cries of the "wounded 
and dying, for water ! water ! were increasing. The few bottles of beer among 
the oflRcers^ baggage, given to allay the wants of the greatest sufferers, 
gave rise to scenes of frenzy and despair. Men of all castes rushed aiicl 
struggled for it, and many a miserable wretch, on getting hold of a bottle 
and finding it empty, dropped lifeless on the ground. The scene was 
agonizing to behold. Parties were sent to search for water; and Mir 
Husen, one of the guides, having reported that they had discovered some 
in a ravine, about half a coss off, the whole of the ^ pajksF bhfstls and 
camel ^ pakals,^ under the escort of the irregular horse, were despatched to 
procure a supply. The gun-horses were sent with the party, being quite 
unfit, in their exhausted state, to take the guns back, and many of 
the officers^ horses also accompanied them. The evening was spent in 
collecting and bringing off the wounded, and occasionally firing shells 
into the hills, from which the enemy still kept up a fire on the skir- 
mishers in the plain. Party after party returned, reporting that no water 
was to be found; and about sunset, some stragglers from Mir Husen^s 
party came in, reporting that the whole had been surrounded in a ravine, 
the greater part cub to pieces, and the horses carried off. Under these 
circumstances (Major Clibborn states in his official despatch) it became 
necessary to determine what sbould be done. I had already lost about 
'^150 men of my small force (small, when the nature of the country 
and the size of the convoy are considered) , the remainder being enfeebled 
with thirst and the exertions of the two previous days ; and, to add 
^Vto our different difficulties, most of the camel men, dooly-bearers, &c., 
*^^ had absconded during the action, after plundering the commissariat. 
" The gun-horses were gone ; and the men of the artillery so prostrated 
from fatigue and thirst, that latterly they could scarcely rise to fire 
a gun. In this state, I found it impossible, allowing that I made a 
" successful attack on the pass, to convey either the stores or guns over 
^^it, particularly as the road had been destroyed; and after mature 
^^deliberation, I found that it would be impracticable to carry out the 
object of the convoy to throw provisions into Kahan ; and further, that 
unless the water-party, horses, &c., returned soon, my whole force, 
cattle and followers, must perish of thirst. The sad alternative devolved 
^^on me of deciding on the abandonment of the mifortuiiate garrison of 
Kahan, the stores and materials of the detachment, and the chance 
presented itself by a rapid retreat to the water at Sartaf of saving the 
remainder of my men and the numerous followers, with such carriage 
and stores as their enfeebled state would permit me to carry ofif. I therefore 
resolved, unless the gun-horses and water arrived by 10 p. m., to move 
^^off quietly with my troops. Such continuing to be the case at that 
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^Hiouiv I directed Captain Stamford to spike his guns^ and at 11 
we moved with as much quietness as the frantic state of the men 
would permit. I am grieved to add that we were obliged to abandon 
nearly every things guns, stores, camp equipage, &e., the desertion of 
^tthe camel-drivers having put it out of my power to remove them. 
^^The wounded were carried on the few camels we could manage to take 
with us. We reached the top of the Sartsf fortunately without obs- 
traction from the enemy, for the men were completely knocked up. 
Here all discipline was at an end ; the men, rushing down the hill, 
leaped into the pools of water like madmen. The rear-guard was attacked 
by a large body of Baloches, and the slaughter among the followers 
was very great. As soon as the men could be got from the water 
they were formed into square, as the Baloches wei’e reported to 
have shown themselves on all sides, and we waited for day -break, 
^‘when it was found that the whole of the convoy and baggage we 
had been able to remove had been carried off in the confusion and 
darkness of the night. The sepoys at Nafusk had been ordered in the 
evening to put three or four days'^ their havresacks, 

but most of the men had been too much exhausted to do so ; and we now 
found ourselves absolutely without food. Not a single tent was saved, 
either for officers or men; and nothing remained but to make a forced 
march on Pulaji, distant more than 50 miles. Fortunately, we had still a 
few empty camels, and were joined by others on the road, on which we 
brought on the wounded.'^*' Lieutenant Loch had a narrow escape, he 
was carried to Sartsf, bound to the back of a sowar, and afterwards brought 
on lashed to the back of a camel. The sufferings of all on the march to 
Pnlajl from the intense heat of the weather, rendered more insupportable 
by the reflection of the sand and sandstone rocks, is not to be described. 
Captain Heighington, of the 1st Grenadiers, died the day after the 
force reached PulajT, from the effects of the sun and fatigue, and many of 
the men died on the march. Major Clibborii^s exertions were untiring, 
and his courage and self-possession through these trying scenes were 
most conspicuous and the admil’ation of all. In his official despatch he 
deservedly notices the gallant bravery of Lieutenant Loch of the Puna 
Irregular Horse, and Lieutenant Malcolm of the Sind Horse. The great 
number of their men who fell shows how nobly they did their duty, 
indeed, the conduct of all the men, many of the 1st Grenadiers 
recruits, who never before had been under fire, was exemplary. 

The officers killed in the disastrous attack on the pass were— 

1st Grenadiers, Captain Raitt and Lieutenant Moore, Jemadar Jewrakeen 
Sing. . ■ ' ' 

2nd Grenadiers, Captain Franklin and Ensign Williams, 

Guru Bakhsh. 


Sfaiemeni 

Killed. 


Artillery 

■ ... ■ " 7 

1st Grenadiers 

Pioneers 

■ '■4.' 

2iid ditto 

1st Grenadiers ... 

... 86 

Puna horse 

2nd ditto 

... 26 

Sind horse 

Plina horse 

... 36 


Sind horse ... 

... 20 



of killed and wounded. 

Wounded. 
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The gallant detachment in Kalian being all this time as it were behind 
the scenes, saw all that went on that day, and this Captain Brown thus 
graphically describes : — 

About sun-rise, we saw collected on the very top of the pass about 2,000 
^^ Baloehes and others prowling about in all directions j the distance, as 
the crow flies, from the fort to the pass, is about 4 miles. In fact, we 
were completely behind the scenes, and saw all that the Baloches were 
^^at; and fully expecting to see our comrades crown the top every hour, we 
were highly amused and excited. Two p. m. no sight of convoy coming over 
the pass, they must be repairing the road up. Three p. M. saw the shrapnel 
‘‘ flying over the hill, and bursting in the midst of the enemy with the most 
beautiful effect. Five p. m. still no sight of the convoy. Baloches still 
crossing the plains towards the seat of action. Erskine scattered a small 
body of them with a shell. Eight p. m. heavy firing of guns and musketry 
for ten minutes, when all was silent for the rest of the night. I should 
be very sorry to pass many days of my life like this. I would ten thousand 
times sooner have been in the thick of it : the excitement and suspense was 
beyond anything I ever felt before. Knowing the difficulty of the pass, 
and not seeing onr people crown the top, I felt certain there must be much 
bloodshed going on.-'"* 

Though the garrison thus as it were saw all that had been going on, 
it was not for eight days that they had the slightest idea that any disaster had 
happened; they thought that Clihborn finding the Nafusk too strong had 
determined to go ronnd by the Dera road. But Captain Browne did not 
despair; on the 2nd he records, ^Hhe sepoys are very weak from short 
rations, and there are only 6 bags of flour left, a bad look out.^^ Still 
there is no word of giving in. On the 7th the truth was broken to him, for, 
looking through his glasses, he saw ^Hhe three guns belonging to the 
convoy staring us in the face.’^^ We must prepare for the worst^^ is his 
remark, but even then there is no annoyance in his tone, and he chivalrously 
adds, Many officers and men must have given up their lives before 
they lost the guns.^’ On the 8th he remarks the Marls are watching us, 
knowing we must soon take to flight for want of provisions. They 
^^need not be in such a hurry, for we have still some rice and the gun 
bullocks left."^^ On the 1 7th a letter reached him from the Brigade 
Major at Sakar, informing him of the disaster, and leaving him to his own 
resources, it being impossible to send any further relief.^^ Well/*^ he re- 
marks, this decides the matter at once. The number of sick, and the weakly 
state of the rest of the detachment, give little chance of escape by a night 
march, and I do not suppose the Marls will agree to any terms I may offer/^ 
Still Captain Browne put the best face on the matter, and, making a calcu- 
lation, found they could last out until the 15th October on quarter rations 
and the gun-buliocks ; he therefore decided on holding out, unless he got 
honorable terms. The sepoys were in excellent spiiits, although well aware 
that there was some mischief in the wind. 

On the 22nd a messenger came from the Doda chief of the Marls, to say 
that if Browne ^^wonld leave his fort, he would be happy to make any 
terms,^-^ To this, knowing he would soon run short of provisions, he replied, 
— will give you back your fort on condition you give us personal security 
for our safe arrival in the plains. If not, I will remain here two months 
longer, having provisions for that time.^^ These terms were agreed to, and 
on the 28th September the little garrison left the fort ; we had some trouble 
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ill ^getting off/^ says their commander, in consequence of the number of 
"sick, and were obliged to tie the poor fellows on the camels/' but they 
took with them their one gun. 

They commenced the ascent of the Nafusk at 6 a. m., and after immense 
fatigue and labour, got the gun to the top by 2 p. m. The sepoys were 
regularly overpowered with the fatigue half way up. The call for water now 
was dreadful, all that had been brought in the ^ masaks' being expended. 
About 9 o'clock about 300 Marls had assembled in the front, rear and right 
flank, perched on the tops of the hills. They seemed highly amused at the 
feeble efforts of the gallant garrison in gettingthe gun up, and when they 
saw the sepoys completely done up with thirst and fatigue, they called out 
ah 1 you will never get the gun down to the plains, you had better give it 
to old Doda " Captain Browne then offered them money to show some 
water, and they said they would for 1,000 rupees ! After some talk, they 
agreed to show some for 100 rupees, which was immediately given them, and 
there was just enough to give each man a handful or so, and then they set 
to and got the gun up. 

At the very top of the pass were about 50 of Haibat Khan’s followers, 
who swore the force should not go any further until they had been paid for 
the flock of sheep captured on the 13th August. However, when it came 
to the point, and seeing the gun too close to be pleasant, they thought better 
of it, and begged Rs. 100 for Haibat Khan's family, who, they said, were 
very poor. 

It was now 4 p. m., and the force had still to descend the Nafusk pass to 
water, which the Mari guide reported was in abundance 3 miles from 
the bottom, in consequence of much rain having fallen. The force com- 
menced descending, when a spectacle, the most horrible to be conceived, 
met their sight; the bodies of all the officers and men, who fell on 
the 31st August, were lying unburied, with all their clothes ou, having 
been merely dragged off the road. Raitt's body was the first, being almost 
on the top of the pass, — through this dreadful scene, they had to lower our 
gun down the hill inch by inch. Captain Browne says : I would have given 
worlds to have buried the poor fellows, but this was out of the question. 

had then been 14 hours under arms, and had still to seek for 
water ; besides which, we had no intrenching tools." The bodies were lying 
in heaps, which shows what a bitter fight it must have been. The Marls 
spoke highly of Captain Raitt's desperate bravery, and he lay at the head of 
his men. After much labour the gun was got down the hill, and the force 
then proceeded along the table-land to the water, which was in a deep 
water-course on the bank of which it bivouacked for the night. Although 
the men had no food all day, they were so overcome, having been 19 hours 
under arms, that all (save the piequets) immediately fell asleep without tast- 
ing a bit. 

On the 29th the force crossed the Sartsf with great difficulty, and arrived 
at their ground to find no water. Luckily the sepoys were all so done 
up that they soon fell asleep and did not complain at all about their - thirst." 
Captain Browne was now warned that the Btigtis would attack him, but 
though not in much of a fighting condition, half the men being on camels, 
he remarks "^with the gun we have not much to fear from them." On the 
1st October they reached Pulaji, emaciated, ragged, hungry, and destitute, 
vet briiijging with them their gun" and their honor. Such was the defence 





of Kalian, and if it tells any thing', it surely proves, liow even against 
barbarians, the necessary precautions of war cannot be disregarded, no less 
than that if attended to, no odds need be feared by disciplined troops. 

From the date of Major Browne's leaving the Marl hills there was little 
communication between the British and this tribe until 1845, In this 
year Sir Charles Napier undertook the chastisement of the predatory 
tribes of Jakranis, Dumkis, and Biigtls, and as it was an objeeb of great 
importance to cut off the retreat of these tribes to the north, Sir Charles 
in a characteristic letter asked Cap>taiii J acob to undertake to gain over the 
Maris, by the promise of the Bugti lands at Dera. Tins was not an easy 
task, as the Bugtis tried to get np the belief that directly they were destroy- 
ed, the British would serve the Maris in the same manner. 

Jacob, however, sent messengers, who found that the Marl Chief with all 
his people had deserted Kahan and retreated to the next valley on the 
north, and consequently there was considerable difficulty in gaining them 
round. However, the chiefs were at last persuaded to wait on Captain Jacob 
at Lheri, and having explained the wishes of the General to them, he in- 
duced them to visit him at Dei'a, and give the necessary co-operation. This 
they did effectually, and thus closed two lines of retreat to those tribes. Sir 
Charles Napier treated the chiefs with favor and gave them handsome 
presents. He also commenced negotiating with them for the surrender of 
the three guns abandoned by Major Clibborn's force, which they had in 
their possession at Kalian. 

But, owing to Captain Jacob's strong representations as to the impolicy of 
inducing such barbarians to think they had in their hands a means of 
inducing acquiescence in their demands, he at length desisted from the 
. negotiation. 

After this, the Marls remained nominally allied with the British, but 
the field being opened to them by the removal of the Dumkis and Jakranis, 
and the tribe having by this time acquired many horses, they plundered all 
over Kachi as far south as Kunda, laying waste the whole province. The 
feeble Government of Kalat did nothing to protect its country and people 
from these robbers, who had indeed a secret understanding with certain 
traitors of influence in the Darbar of the Khan of Kalat. 

The Marls for long abstained from outrages on the British border, and 
from annoying the Kachiris in Kachi who were under our protection. Their 
lawless pursuits were, therefore, unchecked by the British troops, within 
whose range they took care never to come. However, on the 14th Septem- 
ber 1848, J^acob reported that ^Hhe whole province of Kachi was being over- 
run by the Marls, and the peaceable inhabitants are fast leaving the country 
with their families and property to reside in Sind. The tract of country in 
the Nara river is almost wholly deserted, as also is the Lheri river. The 
Kalat authorities do nothing whatever to protect the people." 

About this time there were several raids threatening by the Marls, and 
the Sind Horse had to be kept on the alert along the whole frontier, as the 
raiders now threatened to descend by Lhari, now by Sor! Kfishta ancl again 
by Gujru and Sul, 

On the 23rd May 1849, Major Jacob reported that a fight took place on 
the 10th between the Marls and Braliilis at Bfbi Nani, in which the former 
were defeated with a loss of 120 men killed on the spot, and in the flight 
many more were killed and died of thirst, and some taking refuge in the 
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village of Kirta were treacherously murdered by the villagers^ so that altoge- 
ther the loss of the Maris is said to have been not less than 750 men out of 
1^800 engaged. 

In the month of August 1849^ a party of Maris descended and plundered 
the village of Mai in Kachb and Idlled 7 men. On the 28th of the same 
month, the same party entered the plains to attack Pulaji^ but finding it pre- 
pax*ed they changed their intention and countermarched^ coming down on 
the Rojhan border. A fight with the Mazaris ensued, in which Ali Khan, a 
chief of the Maris, and his nephew Azad Khsn were killed. 

Becoming bold by long impunity and instigated by the gold and the 
promises of Divan Mulraj of Multan, the Maris, in 1849, attempted pre- 
datory incursions into the British territory of Sind, and in April of that 
year, one of their principal chiefs, Gul Gawar, with 200 men of the tribe, 
formed part of a band of marauders who made a furious attack on Kasmor. 

The detachment of the Sind Irregular Horse at this place (40 of 
all ranks) had been relieved by a similar party. The relieved party, 
under the command of Naib Risaldar Karam Ali Khan, marched from Kasmor 
towards Kumri, about 2 o^clock on the morning of the 7th April, and 
had only departed about one hour when the party at Kasmor, which had 
not yet gone into the lines but was encamped outside, was surrounded 
and vigorously attacked on all sides. A dafadar going his rounds first 
fell in with the enemy and was killed; the mountaineers, immensely out- 
numbering the men of the Sind Horse, rushed in among the horses, and a 
desperate hand-to-hand fight ensued, which, after a violent struggle, ended 
in the enemy being beaten off, with severe loss, leaving a great number 
of dead on the ground. On our side the loss was as follows 

Sind Irregular HorselJ ^ sowSrs, and 4 horses killed. 

*=* ^4 sowars very severely wounded. 


omu wounded. 

1 T ri sowar killed, 

a oc 1 ui es * ” \ 1 sowar mortally wounded. 

When the attack commenced on the party at Kasmor, Naib Risaldar 
Karam All Khan was about 4 miles distant on the road towards Kumri ; 
but hearing firing in the direction of Kasmor, he galloped back with his party 
towards that place, and as he approached, he came on a bod}^ of 300 or 400 
horsemen who were driving off nearly 1,000 camels. The Naib Risaldar in- 
stantly charged and dispersed the enemy, killed a great many of them, and 
following them up a considerable distance, recovered and brought back the 
whole of the plunder they were carrying off. Ke then returned to Kasmor. 

The mountain robbers, on this inroad, wei’e led by Mir Haji (Khetran) 
and 11am Khan (Bugti) both of whom were seen and recognised during 
the attack on the party of Kasmor by some of the Baloch Guides. 

Altogether, the loss of the enemy on this occasion amounted to 40 men 
killed, and, probably, more than an equal number wounded ; a great number 
of their mares also were killed, wounded, and taken. 

This attack on the Kasmor post was merely a blind for a more serious 
attempt to the westward, some 1,500 Maris having, at the same time, entered 
the plain country, in hostile array, vid the Lehri river. By the greatest 
exertions and activity on the part of the troops on the frontier, this formid- 
able raid ended unprofitably and disgracefully to the attacking parties. 

On the 19th May 1850, the Commissioner of Sind, for some reason which 
is not set forth in the correspondence, directed Major Jacob to address a 
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friendly letter to the Mari chief. This was so entirely opposed to that 
oiBcer^s views that he considered it his duty to protest against any such 
letter being sent;, and on the 8th December 1850^ he addressed a letter to 
the Commissioner, of which the following extracts will show the grounds 
of his dissent : — 

^^It is certain that since the commencement of the year 1845, when the 
removal of the Dumki and Jakrani tribes from Kachi allowed the Maris 
^^to range the plain country unchecked, the latter have been the worst 
plunderers in the country. It is these men who have laid waste the whole 
province of Kachi. Fi*om D§dar to Kunda no one was safe from their 
attacks, which were generally accompanied by wanton murder and destruc- 
^^tion by fire and sword. 

It was against these men that the Khan of Kalat made earnest entreaty 
for assistance from the British Government ; and it was on account of his 
success over this robber tribe that I was directed to congratulate His 
Highness, 

Government may rest assured that I have not served among these lawless 
tribes for twelve years without having acquired some knowledge of their 
habits, thoughts, feelings, and mode of reasoning; and I beg leave, with the 
profoundest respect and deference to superior authority, to state that, in my 
opinion, the effect of sending such a message and of writing such a letter in 
praise of their general good conduct, as Government now desires may be sent 
to the Marl chief, would be equivalent to informing them that the British 
Government had no objection to their resuming* their marauding inroads 
into the plains of Kachi which the Government of Kalst has been able 
entirely to put a stop to since the KliHn^s expedition into the hills, chiefly 
owing to the belief that His Highness was countenanced and would be sup- 
ported by the British Government. 

The Government actually congratulated the KhSn of Kalat on his 
success over these very men, whose lawless proceedings in the territory of 
His Highness for five years past it is now thought proper to overlook, 
because, ten years ago, Doda Marl behaved with good faith tow^ards Major 
Brown and his detachment, but leaving out of the question the violent 
outrage committed by these Maris in the territory of a neighbouring 
friendly power. 

^^It is certain that it is alone owing to the good swords of the Sind 
Irregular Horse that the Marl tribe has not laid waste the border on the 
Sind as well as on the Kachi side of the desert. 

*^The people from Mithankot to EojhHn are loud in their complaints 
against these Mari and Bugti plunderers, who, unable to carry on 
their predatory warfare with success on the Sind frontier, appear to he 
marauding with more than usual vigour in that direction. That part of the 
^'country being beyond my range, I can of course do nothing to help the 
sufferers ; but it is well to bear in mind the fact that these robbers have not 
'^ceased to plunder in British territory, though they be no longer heard of 
along the Sind border. 

The entire prevention of the practice of private warfare is absolutely essen- 
tial to this state of things. It can only be prevented by actively pursuing 
^^and severely punishing all who persist in practising it ; and it should be 
remembered that the Marls have no more right to make war than am 
other tribe in Sind or Kachi. 
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tlie six Mari robbers whose capture has given rise 
to this correspondence^ the meii^ by their own confession, left their hills 
^^and proceeded to plunder the Mazaris near RojhSn — British subjects in 
British territory. They were caught in arms within our border in pursu- 
ance of this lawless intention ; and to dismiss them with a letter to their 
chief in praise of their general good conduct, their tribe the notoriously 
worst robbers with which any country was ever cursed, appears to me to be 
^^a course likely to cause serious evil. 

The country is now peaceable, and the business of watch and wardpro- 
eeeds with the quiet regularity of a machine ; but the most powerful ma- 
chinery may be injured or broken by such a trifle as a pebble between the 
^‘'wheels, and such a pebble such a letter to the Marl chief may prove 
^^tohe.^^ 

On the ^4th January 1852, a great calamity overcame the Mari tribe, 
a very severe shock of earthquake occurred at Kalian. One side of the 
fort wall was thrown down, the remainder much shattered, and the greater 
number of the houses inside also overthrown, burying beneath the ruins 
many men, women, and children, with some cattle, and a great deal of 
property. 

Most of the houses, within the fort, either fell to the ground, or were 
so shaken that it was considered unsafe to remain longer within them. 
On this, Din Mahamad, his family, and the usual residents within 
Kahan, left it and proceeded to another small fort, called Dost Ali^s 
(the uncle of the chief) Kotla, not far distant, entirely abandoning 
the place, which they looked upon with superstitious dread as unlucky 
and pregnant with further misfortune to them did they remain there 
longer. 

At the same time that this disaster occurred at Kahan, another even 
more fearful calamity overtook a portion of the tribe living with their 
cattle in a large cave some little distance to the northward. 

The hill (in which the cave was) was violently shaken and fell, burying 
nearly every living being at that time within it. The road by Nafusk to 
Kahan was completely closed by the hill failing and filling up the pass 
through which it formerly went; 260 Musalmans, women and children 
were killed, and upwards of 80 Hindus, with a large quantity of cattle. 

On the llth December 1852, a large body of Marls, said to be the whole 
assembled tribe, horse and foot, suddenly issued from the bills and attacked 
the town of Pulaji. The Raihiris made some resistance, but the Maris 
killed 40 of them, and wounded many more, without apparently suf- 
fering any loss themselves. No information of this intended inroad had 
been received by any one, and this is to be accounted for by the fact that 
the thing was arranged with the connivance and assistance of Mahamad 
Hasan, Vazir o£ His Highness the Khan of Kalat. 

At the time of this attack on Pulaji, some of the principal Kalat Sirdars 
(Khair Mahamad, Mingal and others) were actually at the place with a con- 
siderable body of followers. These chiefs threw the Kaihiris off their guard 
by assuring them that there was not the least danger from the Maris, and 
that there would be none in future, as the minister, Mahamad Hasan, had 
arranged matters and entered into friendly relations with them. 

When the attack was made by the Marls, these chiefs and their followers 
not only did not offer the least resistance to the robbers, or afford any 
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assistance to the Kaihirfs, but appeared to be on most friendly terms with 
the mountaineers^ who returned with all their plunder through the very 
camp of these Erahm Sirdars. 

It appears that the 40 men killed by the Marl robbers on this occasion 
were unarmed cultivators and herdsmen. The plunderers are said to have 
been in great force, about 2,000 in number ; they did not succeed in enter- 
ing either of the two walled places of which Pulajl consists, and appear 
to have made no serious attempt to do so, but they swept oif all the cattle 
from the country about. 

On this, Major Jacob wrote in the following terms to the KhSn of Kalat : 
'‘I have received no reply to my last letter to your Highness, neither 
have the murderers therein mentioned been given up to me. 

But though your Highness has not written, the actions of your officers 
are more expressive than words. Within the last few days a large body 
^^of robbers of the Mari tribe, with the connivance and assistance of your 
"^people, then present at Pulaji, have attacked and plundered that town, 
killing a great number of Kaihlrls. 

These Kaihlris have been killed and plundered, because they were the 
humble friends of the British ; thei^e can, therefore, be no longer any doubt 
as to the intentions of your Highness towards that Government. 

In spite of repeated warnings from me, your Highness has thought proper 
to follow the counsels of traitors, and now to commit or allow to be com- 
mitted open acts of hostility against the British Government, to whom I 
shall now report the matter.'^'^ 

This letter was not received in a friendly spirit ; accordingly, Major Jacob 
again addressed the Khan in straightforward and telling words : 

The letter which I have received in reply to my letter is not such a one 
as was proper or becoming in you to write to me. As to the plundering 
Marls, they do not cause any injury to British territory or subjects ; if 
'Hhey should rashly attempt an inroad into Sind, they will be killed, as 
were the Bugtls. 

But it is well known to me that it is solely owing to connivanee aod 
secret encouragement on the part of your advisers that these plunderers are 
still able to disturb and waste your country and injure the peaceable people. 

Some influential persons about you do not wish the robbers to be sub- 
dued and reduced to order, and this is well known to me. 

Since you or your officers think proper not only not to put a stop to^ 
but secretly to encourage, the disorderly proceedings of these marauding 
tribes, it is not likely that the British Government will be disposed to 
grant you the assistance which you have so frequently demanded, and 
which, under a different conduct on your part, I would strongly have re- 
commended to be granted to you ; but your late proceedings and writings 
regarding these mountain robbers convince me that it would be useless to 
attempt to aid a Government which rejects good advice, despises good 
ordei*, secretly encourages rapine and bloodshed, and which opposes instead 
of assisting the British officers in their endeavours to restore peace and 

safety, plenty and prosperity to the country and the people. 

If your Highness prefers the advice of self-interested traitors to that of 
^Hhe British officers, and the friendship of robber tribes to that of the 
British Goveimment, the road is open to you— you can please yourself, 
"^But I shall certainly not recommend that any friendly aid be afforded 
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you until I perceive that ycur Highness is independent of evil advisers, 
that you are inclined to exert yourself in establishing a good and strong 
Government in your dominions, and that measures for the good of your 
'^country, and likely to strengthen and benefit the Kalat Government 
generally, be really intended.^”* 

On the 30th January 1853, a party of 200 Mari footmen left their hills 
and attacked some Bugti herdsmen on the Mazardan plain beyond Ueh 
killing 5 men and carrying off a large number of sheep and goats. This 
raid Major Jacob reported to have b^een instigated by Mahamad Hasan 
Vazir of the Khan. ' 

The Khan of Kalat at last showed a spirit to comply with Major Jacobis 
demands, and asked the names of the traitors alluded to. That officer follow- 
ing his noble policy that plain dealing is best with crooked-minded Asiatics, 
answered : — You demand from me the names of the traitors who assist 
the Mari robbers, and who give you evil counsel, whom I alluded to in my 
letter to you of the 31st October last. They are known to all the world 
‘^and I have no difficulty in naming them. The chief of these is Mahamad 
" Hasan, your Highness^ Vazir. 

The Sirdars who were present and aiding the Mari robbers in their 
attack on Pulaji are Khair Mahamad and Mir Eahmat Mingals, near 
relations of the Vazir Mahamad Hasan. 

Your Highness doubtless is well acquainted with the proceedino's of 
these people. ^ 

Out of friendship and out of regard to your honor and good name, I 
wrote to you concerning them. By your reply your Highness appeared 
not to be pleased at my having done so; but I had and have no object 
in view but your good, and the safety, peace, and good government of your 
dominions. You are, of course, free to choose your own coarse, but if 
your officers assist these robbers and thwart my measures, you have no 
right to call yourself friendly ; and if the consequences be evil, you have 
only to blame yourself. I have done my duty in warning you, and have 
always been your friend.'^’^ 

On the £0th March 1853, receiving intelligence of a gatherino* of the 
Maris near the Zin mountain, Major Jacob marched with 400 sabres of the 
Sind Horse. The Marls then abandoned their design of entering British 
territory, and debouching by the Lehri river, fell on the village of Trihar 
in Kaehl, carrying off a very great number of camels and other cattle, and 
killing several men of the Dunikis. Major Jacob was unfortunately acci- 
dentally shot through the thigh in this affair. The Sind Horse also lost 116 
horses from sunstroke in this trip. 

On the 3rd April 1853, information having reached Riga Idar Shekh 
Karim of the Sind Horse that a party of Mari plunderers had carried off a 
number of cattle from a place between Kasmor and the hills, that officer 
immediately proceeded in pursuit of the robbers, taking with him 
Naib RisSldar Ganga Din and Jemadar Hafizula Khan, with a party of 

40 men of the Sind Horse, and some Baloch Guides. The Eisaldar 

came on the tracks of the robbers, and followed them up till nio'htfall 

when he came on the enemy, about 80 horsemen, with about an equal 

number of footmen, on a hill close by near Hirpanl, not far from Loti. 

During the pursuit, several horses had been left behind, exhausted; and 
the EisSldar had iiow with him 1 naib risaldar, 1 jamadar, 1 trumpeter, 
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and 29 men. When he came near the enemy he sounded the gallop, 
on which the robbers turned and rode at him. The Risaldar immedi» 
ately charged them with his party, and a hand-to-hand combat ensued. 
It was now quite dark, and the men on both sides were mingled together. 
However, after a hard fight, the enemy fled and joined their frieods of 
foot, not far ofif*. The Risaldir could do no more. In the dark, in 
the hills, and being 30 miles distant from Kasmor, with a small party on 
tired men and horses, it was useless to attempt further attack on numerous 
and strongly posted foes. 

In the fight were killed on our side, 1 native officer, 7 sowars, and 9 
horses, 2 men wounded. A great many of the enemy too were killed, but 
in the dark the number could not be correctly ascertained. 

On the 16th April 1853, Major Jacob again reported 
^^It is certain that these Maris are the worst enemies of the KhSn of 
Kalat; that they have, for many years past, laid waste the best part of his 
country, and plundered the whole province of Kachi. 

For many years past the Kh§n has repeatedly and urgently begged 
for assistance from the British Government to enable him to reduce this 
rebellious tribe, and to put a stop to its predatory inroads. 

Without assistance from us, it is totally out of his power to control 
these robbers, as he has so often represented, and it is useless to call upon 
him to do so. 

The British territory has already been violated by the Maris, in the 
instance of the attack on Kasmor in April 1 849, and the im:oad into 
the Kasmor district on the 3rd April 1853. 

While, in innumerable instances, mentioned in my former letters, the 
Maris have assembled in arms for hostile purposes near the British 
border, and on all these occasions have only been prevented invading the 
British territory by finding the troops on the frontier moving against them ; 
allis disorder, rapine, and bloodshed on the Kachi side of the desert. 

« Were these Marls, the last of the organized robber tribes, compelled 
to adopt peaceful pursuits, the change in the people of this country would, 
there is every reason to hope, become really permanent, and peace, plenty, 
comfort, and wealth would prevail through the land, to the immense 
advantage both of the Government and the people. 

One of the greatest obstacles now existing* to the establishment of an 
extensive and most valuable trade between Central Asia and the sea is the 
total want of protection for life and property on the journey through the 
Bolan and the plain of Kachi. 

No goods can be brought through that country save by the traders 
congregating in considerable numbers for mutual protection, and hiring 
parties of armed men to protect them. Even then they are not safe, for 
‘^^the Maris plunder in such strong parties that they hesitate not to 
attack the largest ^kafilas,^ frequently overpowering the guards, even when 
they remain faithful, and not seldom murdering as well as robbing the 
merchants. 

The weak and disreputable state of the Kalat Government, also, as shown 
''by its total inability to crush these robbers, enables all manner of petty 
"marauders to rule with impunity, and enables every contemptible chief of 
" a village to demand and extort payment from all traders under the name 
" of transit duties, of which not a farthing reaches the coffers of the State. 
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These appear to me to be some of the evils caused by allowing the 
Maris to plunder at their will with impunity. It is eertaiiij also^ that 
these mountaineers think that the British Government is afraid of them. 
^^This was the case^ as I informed Sir Charles Napiei*, at Pulajb in March 
1845^ when the Mari vakils were with him, and the belief has certainly 
not since been removed. 

I proposed to use force against the Maris, the only troublesome tribe 
remaining on this ftontier, not habitually but once for all, in order to 
compel them to forego their lawless pursuits, and take to a peaceful 
and quiet life, and thus to prevent the necessity for recurring to 
forcible measures in future. I pointed out that a comparatively small 
detachment of British troops would suffice for the performance of this 
^^duty ; and in case of there being valid objections to such troops being 
so employed, I recommended that sufficient pecuniary assistance should 
be afforded to the Khan of Kalat, to enable him to assemble an adequate 
force of his own people to remove the scourge/^ 

On the 17th June 1853, agreeably to the request of Major Prendergast, 
commanding on the Asm border, Major Jacob detached a squadron to Kin 
to aid in the defence of the border from a threatened attack of Mans. 

Finding the British posts prepared, this party doubled back, made a sudden 
descent, on the 23rd June, on the town of Khojak in Sebi and killed 4 
men and carried off a large quantity of cattle. 

About this time, too, a party of Maris attacked the Bugtis, temporarily 
residing about Cch, and carried off a large number of cattle. The Bugtis 
got together, followed them up to near Sartaf, where a fight took place, 
in which the Maris were worsted, losing 7 killed. 

On the loth September 1853, a large party of Maris made a descent on 
the village of Trihar, near Lehri, killing 8 or 10 villagers, and carrying off 
a large number of cattle. 

A few days previously another party of the same tribe fell on Mai (20 miles 
north of Lehri), where they killed 23 men and carried off considerable booty. 

On the 17th September, a large party of Maris attacked the villages 
of Tahur-ki-Got and Kuneri (near Pulaji), killing 4 unarmed men, and 
carrying off much cattle. The Kaihiris pursued and killed 7 of them, took 
5 of their mares, and recovered nearly all the stolen cattle. 

About this time Major Jacob intercepted a letter from the ^Piri of the 
Marls to the brother of the Vazir of the Khan, in which he wrote that the 
Maris had plundered Trihar, Mai, &c., according to Mahamad Hasan^s 
wishes, hut that they feared matters were going too far and becoming 
dangerous; they wished to know what arrangements Mahamad Hasan was 
making with the British Government who was getting angry. 

On the 28th October 1853, a party of 300 Maris assembled behind the 
Zin with the intention of making a border raid, but finding the Sind Horse 
on the alert, they fell suddenly on the Bugtis living at Sori Kushta, and 
killed 10, carrying off a considerable number of cattle to Kahan. 

On the 26th November, a report reached that the Maris were assembling 
in force with the 3 guns taken from us, to attack the Bugtis at Gandui. 
Major Jacob at once proceeded with 2 squadrons to Goranari, in the hopes 
of being able to intercept them, and recover the guns. 

On the 28th December 1853, 1,200 Mari horsemen attacked the Bugtis 
at Dera, killed 6 men, and carried off some cattle to Kahan, 
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On the 24tb February 1854, 2,000 Maris fell on the Bugtis between 
(jancliu and Ueh, killed 16 and carried away much cattle, and Major Jacob 
again urged the necessity of moving against them. 

Mahamad Hasan, the traitor Vazir of Kalat, whom Jacob had denounced 
was at last dismissed, owing to that officer’s representations, and the Khan 
then roused himself and endeavoured to transact the business of his State in 
person._ A treaty was now entered into by which the Khan bound himself 
in consideration of an annual payment of Rs. 60,000 among other items to 
protect merchants going through his dominions. ’ 

The proceedings on the part of Government were conducted by Major 
Jacob, who used all the great influence which he possessed in aid'ino- the 
Khan in again establishing a strong government in his country, such as 
that which has existed under his grandfather, the great Nasir Khan. As 
the. Khan was an intelligent and energetic young man, and thoroughly 
desirous of placing* things on a satisfactory footing, everything* seemed to 
promise fair for the future. Nasir Khan summoned the chiefs of the Mari 
and Bugti tribes, who came in and attended his Darbar at Bagh. 

He bestowed on them an annual subsidy, in return for which they were 
to he responsible that their tribes abstained from plundering. He also 
placed posts at the head-quarters of the Mar! and Bugti tribes^ and made 
other arrangements for the protection of the frontier. Unfortunately for 
the success of all these arrangements, Nasir Khan died suddenly in 1856 
and was succeeded by his brother, Khodadad Khan, who was then a boy of 
17 years of age. 

After this, the inroads of the Maris continued to be so bad that in 1858 -59 
Khodadad Khan, on the advice of General Jacob, collected the whole of 
the forces of the Khanate to punish them. Just at this time General 
tla^b died, and Major (now Sir Henry) Green went with the expedition. 
Ihelorceof His Highness the Khan assembled at Bagh on the 21st 
about 4,000 horse and 4,000 foot, and marched 
mi the 22nd, and having crossed the desert running through the centre of 

encamped on the 24th at the village of Tooia, close under 
the east hills of Kachl. 

1 detained here a few days to make the necessary arrange- 

ment before entering the hills, but on the 29th it marched and encamped in 
rront oi the SegarJ pass. 

31st, the force again moved olf and, threading the 
tiie’Srd Pebruary*^^ course of the Tewag river, arriving at Dera Bugti on 

„. 11^3.s here joined by Major Malcolm Green, who assumed command of 
Horse * escort, consisting of a squadron of the Sind Irregular 

mo?rf column of horse and foot was detached from the 

m^n body P«i'pose of securing the fort and town of Kahan, the 

lead-quarters of the Man tribe, it being considered injudicious, on account 
ome scarcity of water on the road, to march the whole force 

His Highness, with the remainder of his force, moved off on the 6th 

orhiftremri^^^™ the 8th, ha^ng received intelligence, while en rouf^ 
occupied It without opposition the day previous. 

IS Highness immediately issued orders for the destruction of the fort 
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It now became necessary to bait at Kaban for some daysj to await tbe 
arrival of a convoy of provision expected from tbe Kacbi ; and it being* ascer- 
tained from spies that parties of the enemy were bovering about tbe bills in 
tbe vicinity, on tbe lOtb, 8 coliimns were detached in different directions 
for tbe purpose of driving them off and securing any cattle there might be 
near at band. 

These columns returned on the second day, having had slight skirmishes 
with the enemy, who w^ere driven away with the loss to them of 8 or 10 
men killed and between 8,000 and 10,000 head of cattle captured. A very 
large amount of grain was also found concealed in holes and caves in the 
surrounding hills. This, as well as the cattle, was of great service to a 
force whose commissariat arrangements were not of the best descrip- 
tion. 

On the 22nd, Sirdar Mahamad Khan, chief of the Lehri tribe of Brahms, 
secured one of the guns captured by the Maris from Major Ciibborn^s detach- 
ment in the disastrous affair of Naftlsk in 1840. This gun was brought 
in next morning, and despatched on a camel under escort of a small body of 
Baloch Horse to Jacobabad, where it arrived without accident. 

During the halt at Kahan, Babal Khan, brother of Syad Khan, the chief 
of the Khetrans, came to pay his respeet to His Highness the Khan. 

The expected convoy having an'ived on the 23rd, and the spies having 
ascertained that the whole of the Marl tribe had assembled at a stronghold 
in their mountains, 50 miles due north from Kahan called Nanad, and that 
they had given out that there it was their intention to make a stand, it was 
determined that the whole force should move on that place. 

The country between Kahan, and Nauad was quite unknown to any but 
the robbers themselves ; as far as Kahan the country had been surveyed by 
the late General Jacob, but all beyond was an unknown country. It had 
also always been the interest of these mountain robbers to exaggerate as 
much as possible its dif&culties. 

The force again moved on the evening of the 24th, proceeding by two 
roads. Major Malcolm Green, with the escort and part of the force, proceed- 
ing by a direct route across the northern ridge of hills. His Highness the 
Khan, with Sir Henry Green and the remainder of the force, marching by a 
more circuitous but more practicable road, both parties joining, as previously 
arranged, at a watering place called Gtari. 

Leaving this on the morning of the 25th and passing through a broad 
valley pleiitifully supplied with wood, grass and water, the force encamped 
on the afternoon of the 26th at Ghora-ke-dand, about 2 miles from the 
'Nangera pass. ■ 

From the last halting place scouts had been sent forward to ascertain the 
exact position of the enemy, these men returned during the night with in- 
formation that the enemy had abandoned their position and fled still deeper 
into their rocky fastnesses. 

The force marched the following morning, having detached a strong body 
of footmen in advance to occupy the pass and prevent the chance of any 
stragglers from the enemy annoying the force during its passage. 

The defile was found to be a difficult one, but not tenable by a small num- 
ber of men against a large body, the position taken up by the enemy to 
await attack was pointed out, and evidences of their having retreated but 
shortly before were still visible. 
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On leaving the pass, the force debouched into the valley of Nanad in 
which were two naud forts of a similar description to that of Kahan 
the parapets of the bastions at the angles had been recently raised and 
additional loopholes pierced foi’ matchlocks. ^ 

^ From spies it was ascertained that the enemy had fled in a north-western 
direction, and taken up^ their position in a Yalley difficult of access called 
Barrilly. It was also said that they were becoming much straightened for 
want of provisions ; it was therefore determined that, as the position of the 
force covered the road to Barkhan, the head-quarters of the friendly tribe 
of the KhetrSns, a number of camels should be detached, and money sent 
to purchase flour, &e., from them for the use of the army. In the mean- 
time, much grain and numerous of swords and matchlocks were found hidden 
m the surrounding mountains. 

On the 28th November, Mahamad, the chief of the Mari tribe, with 
many of his tollowers came into the camp, tendered his submission to His 
Highness, and begged for mercy for his tribe. He was allowed to remain 
m the camp, but it was decided that the force should again advance and 
take up its ];)osition as near as possible in front of the enemy, when it 
would he easy either to fight or negotiate. 

On^the morning of the 2nd of March, the whole force again broke oroiind 
after destroying the forts, marching by two different routes, Major Malcolm 
Green ^ with the escort and part of the army taking one route, His Highness 
and Sir Henry proceeding with the remainder by the other. 

The road inarched by Major Malcolm Green was almost impracticable, and 
many animals were lost by falling over a precipice. All the horsemen had 
to dismount and lead their horses. The road taken by the Khan and Sir 
Henry Green, although had, was more practicable. No opposition was 
howeve^ offered by the enemy, and the force encamped in a small valley 
ca ed KiamErS. The Mari videttes were here seen on the surrounding 
iiiiis watching its movements. 

Negotiations were here opened with the Maris, who professed their 
wiuii^ness to accede to any terms offered to them, and to acknowledge 

is Highness the Khan as their lawful prince, and also offering hostages 
lor their future good conduct. o o 

To this arrangement Sir Henry Green was most averse, for though 
there was little doubt but that the tribe had met with most severe punish- 
ment, their people having been killed, their fields and forts destroyed, 
all their supplies of gram and 1,800 heads of cattle captured, yet his 
experience and knowedge of the innate love of plunder of these robber 
tribes made him fear that if some very severe example was not made of 
them, w^n within his grasp, they would soon again return to their old 

the Khan considered that they had been 
and perceiving that a similar opinion obtained amongst 
many of the chiefs, some of whom were intermarried with the Maris (Balwh 
Khan, Dumki and Mir Kh§n Magzl,) and as His Highness had been the 
piincipal sufferer by the Marl depredations, he considered that it would not 
he judmious to attempt to force further hostilities. He therefore informed 
His Highness that he was at liberty to act as he pleased, but that he 
would be held strictly responsible for any depredations made by this tribe 
on the British territory at any future period. 

Several Marl chiefs of note having come in with their families, Nflr 
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Mahamady tlie princ^^^ his son, MorSd Bakhsh^ and Kakal^ chief 

of the Bijarliiiis, &c», were taken as securities for the future good conduct of 
the tribe, and the force again marched for Kachi, passing the Chakar 
defile, one of the worst imaginable, and re-entered the plains on the 
morning of the 14th, and encamped at Fulli. 

After the return of the force, Sir Henry Green thus remarked on the effects 
of the expedition The Mari tribe have long been the terror of the plain, 
^^and since the disaster which befel the detachment of British troops under 
^^Major Ciibhorn in 1859, have been looked upon as invincible; few had 
^^ever penetrated into their mountain fastnesses, and the idea of attempting 
such a proceeding was looked upon as an act of madness. It has now been 
proved to the whole country how vulnerable they are, and that their most 
difficult strongholds can be entered and destroyed without difficulty ; in 
fact, their prestige has gone. This knowledge must also act with equal 
" force on the Maris, who, up to the present time, had firmly believed in the 
^^ inaccessibility of their mountains, and that the last people who could be 
^'able to punish them were the Brahms; it was believed impossible by 
them, as well as by every one else on the border, that this people, so divided 
amongst themselves, composed of innumerable different tribes, many of 
whom had never heard of the name of Mari, and many others, the Baloch, 
having fellow-feelings with, and intermarried amongst them, with a feeble 
prince at their head, such as the present Khin, could be brought together 
^^and made to act as one body. 

The death of the late General Jacob added much to the difficulties of the 
^^ undertaking. For fifteen years he had ruled these people; his name 
was known, feared, and respected, such as no other ever has been, or ever 
will be ; the enormous influence he exercised over these barbarians was even 
unknown to himself, nor could I have believed that any one man could, un- 
seen, exert such influence, unless eighteen months of the most intimate 
personal acquaintance with all these border tribes from Mekran to the 
furthest recesses of the Mari hills, had rendered the fact beyond a doubt. 
His death at the very moment of the assembly of these tribes within a 
march of our frontier rendered the undertaking most difficult, but I felt that 
'Ho allow these men to remain collected and unemployed under such a feeble 
" hand as the present Khan, might lead to results which might prove un- 
" satisfactory to Government, I considered it my duty to ioin His Highness 
" the Khan^s camp.*’^ 

In forwai'ding Sir Henry Greenes report of this campaign, Sir Bartle 
Frere recorded his opinion that the operation seemed one of the best planned 
and executed of any in the annals of our border warfare, and entitled 
Major Henry Green, Major Malcolm Green and the other officers. Lieute- 
nants Maeauley, King, Dickenson, and Doctor Wakefield, the entire 
approbation of Her Majesty^s Government. 

Mr. Bruce in his report states that this expedition "did not prove 
" successful, and in December 18 6'3 the KhSn was obliged to take another 
''' force into the hills without apparently much beneficial result.^^ Sir William 
Merewether, however, informs me that " no expedition took place in 

Hitherto, I have described the dealings of the Marls with the Sind 
Frontier, and I now turn to their relations with the Panjah border. 

The first Mari raid of which I can find any notice is one that occurred on 
the 35th September 1850 when 20 hillmen, Maris, with some MazSrfs, 
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attacked 0mrkot in the Mithankot division^ and killed 2 men and carried 
off 600 head of cattle ; 100 of the cattle were recovered. 

On the 18th November 1850;, 80 Mari and Bugti horse attached the 
village of Kotla Hasan Shah and carried off 80 camels. The marauders 
escaped. 

On the 17th December 1857^ 60 Mari and Bugti horse carried off 
500 cattle from Mat and killed 12 of the graziers in attendance. The 
thanadar turned out with 10 police sowars from Eojlian^ who, on arriv- 
ing within 2 miles of the Zangi pass, were joined by 83 sowars from Kin ; 
only 20 of these, however, were able to continue the pursuit, the horses of the 
rest being too fatigued to proceed further. At the mouth of the pass they 
met Dost Ali Khan Mazari with about 30 foot and SO horsemen, in company 
with whom they followed the marauders till the next mornings, when they 
came up with them some miles in the interior of the hills, where they ex- 
changed a few shots, but were unable to do anything towards retrieving the 
cattle, owing to the advantageous position taken up by the marauders 
and their superior numbers, having been joined by a party of about ISO 
men left by them near the entrance of the pass to cover their retreat. 
Our people, however, kept them in cheek till evening in the hope of being 
re-inforcd by the Miranpur sowars, but being disappointed (these having 
returned from Mat) were compelled to return. 

On the 3rd March 1853, the Marls carried off SOO cattle from near 
Kin, but being pursued by the cavalry detachment were obliged to abandon 
them. 

On the 25 August 1852, 30 Mari and Bugti horse carried off 1,200 
goats and sheep from near Asni. 

On the 21st March 1853, 400 Marls carried off all the cattle grazing 
near the Drigri post) the detachment of 3rd Panjab Cavalry there, being only 
15 strong, were too weak to oppose them. 

On the 15th April 1853, 150 Mari horse drove off 137 camels bj^ the 
Lower Sori pass, a small detachment of eavaliy pursuing them were driven 
back. 

On the 18th May 1853, 180 Maris and Lishails attacked a small detach- 
ment of the 4th Panjab Cavalry, and cut up 6 grass-cutters, 5 of the escort, 
3 horses and 2 ponies. 

In 1853, the Mari Chief made a cool proposal, through the local author- 
ities, to the Government, that he would protect the Rijanpur frontier in 
consideration of the payment to him of a sum of money as blaek-mail. The 
Commissioner, in forwarding the proposal, made the following remarks 
Before replying to Mr. Cortland^s letter, I should wish to be favoured 
‘‘^with the views of the Chief Commissioner on the subject; a compliance 
‘^^with the proposal of the Mari Chief would no doubt secure the CGuntiy 
about Mithankot and southward to the frontier from the aggressions of the 
Maris, which, during the last season, were very daring and, to a certain 
extent, successful; hut I thinlc it would be more dignified were we to trust 
^^to our own means of repelling aggression, rather than to secure indemnity 
^^from attack by taking a body of Maris into service. They would be of 
no use to us as troops, except so far that their entertainment would relieve 
,^^our troops at Asni from having their outposts perpetually on the alerii 
^^to repel aggressions. It would, in fact, be equivalent to purchasiog tlie 
^‘^forbearance of the powerful Marl tribe, and, although I should prefer 
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putting them down with a strong hand^ and punishing their past ag- 
gressions (all of which have been reported) by moving a force into their 
^^ country next cold season^ and making an example of them, I would be 
^^ glad to be favoured with the opinion of the Chief Commissoner before 
I authorize Mr. Cortlandt to make any reply to the proposal of the Mari 
^^Chief.^" 

In replying to this representation, Sir John Lawrence remarked-^^^The 
Chief Commissioner himself does not think that the proposal of the 
Mari Chief is admissible. He places no confidence in his faith and 
honor, or in that of his tribe, who would he much more ready to promise 
than to perform. 

Further, the Chief Commissioner cannot see in what mode we could 
enforce the Marl Chiefs responsibility, if he failed in his engagements, 
without actually invading his country, which we could not do, in retalia- 
tion of their misconduct. As to the Mazari tribe giving security for 
the Marls, it would he perfectly futile for good, and might lead to mis- 
chief hy forcing the latter to make common cause with them. 

The views of the Governor General (Lord Dalhousie) on this proposal 
were expressed on Mr. Secretary Granf s letter No. B41, dated 7th September 
1853 : ^^The Governor General in Council observes that a proposal is now 
^^made, or pretended by the chief of the Mari tribe, to protect the Dera 
Ghazl Khan frontier, on payment of a certain sum of money annually by 
the British Government. 

The Governor General in Council entirely concurred with you in objeet- 
^Gng to the entertainment of this proposal. 

It may occasionally happen, but very rarely, that policy would sanction 
such a payment, especially if it has been a long established one, but, in the 
^^case of the Maris, it would be neither more or less than the payment of 
black-mail. We are perfectly able to defend our frontier against the Maris 
and every body else. To pay them virtually for abstaining from attack- 
ing it, -wonli be a very short-sighted policy ; since it would set on every 
one of the many tribes along the frontier to worry us hy attacks, in order 
that we might bribe them, like the Maris into quiescence. His Lordship 
in Council accordingly rejects the above proposal/^ 

On the ^7th Apil 1854, a party, numbering 8,000 to 4,000, swept round 
in front of Kasmor and Rojhan, but finding the posts on the alert, they 
retired by the Zangi pass. 

On the 16th September 1854, a party of Maris and Lisharis made a 
raid on Hajipur, carrying off some 6 cattle, which were, however, recovered 
by the cavalry detachment after a skirmish at Busi. 

On the 17th August 1857, a most formidable raid into our territory was 
made by a party of Maris numbering about 220 horsemen. The marauders 
passed out by the Bigari pass opposite the post of Patehpur and divided into 
two parties; one party taking the road towards Drigri, and carying oflF all 
the cattle they could lay hands on belonging to Drigri and Bakrpur ; the 
other scouring the plain in front of Mahamadptir and Fatehpur, and collect- 
ing all the herds they could find; the parties then rejoined on the plain 
opposite Fatehpur and made for the Big§ri pass. 

In the meantime, Bijar Khan, the Drishak chief and commandant at 
Asm, who, together with his brother Nindu Khan Jemadar, his son Drahan 
Khan, and about 60 horse and foot, was patrolling in that direction, heard 
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from a villager that the Man's were making for the BigSri pass with their 
booty. The chief immediately sent information to the several adjoining 
posts, and was soon joined by Bateha Khan Drishak from Fatehpur post with 
18 horsemen and 10 footmen, Khatu Khan Masnri Biigti of Mahamadpur 
post with 10 horse and 12 footmen, Gola Khan Biigtl with 6 horse- 
men from the Karam-ka-Thul post. The party under Bijar Khan beino- 
thus reinforced attacked the robbers, but the latter were more than doubS 
the number of our levies who were ultimately defeated with great slauo>h ter 
the marauders making good their retreat by the Bigirl pass with'^their 
immense booty, only 60 goats and 4 or 5 mares being recovered. 

In this engagement the Chief, Eijar Khan, his eldest son Drahan Khan, 
and 26 of the party, lost their lives, besides some 4 or 5 wounded the 
loss being chiefly amongst the Drishak tribe who rallied round their chief 
and fell fighting by his side; of the 26 killed, 24 were Drishaks, the other 
2 being Bugtis. The loss of property was estimated at Rs. 6,000. 

The conduct of Goram Khan Shambani Bugtl throughout the alFair was 
reported to have been most suspicious ; though a paid spy of Government 
and supposed to have good intelligence regarding the movements of the 
Marls, he gave no information; nor did he join in the attempt to recover 
the cattle, though his nephew, Golah Khan, with 6 sowars did. On beino- 
taxed with want of zeal, he pleaded ignorance of the whole affair and averred 
he did not hear of the raid till long after its oeeurrence. 

A detachment of the mounted police under Jahan Khan Jemadar and a 
portion of the levies from Drigri under the command of Musa Khan 
Baghari, accompanied by the thanadar of JampBr, amounting in all to 
about 50 men, set out in pursuit of the party of Maris who had carried off 
the cattle belonging to the villages of Drigri and BakrpQr ; this detachment 
appears irom all accounts to have behaved infamously, keeping well in the 
rear and out of shot of the robbers during the pursuit, if it m'ay be called 
sucK and not taking any part in the fight when Bijar Khsii attacked them. 

ihis raid was as sneeessfnl as it was formidable, and it is not too much 
to say that the^sueeess was principally due to the absence of all regular 
troops from tbe Rajanpur frontier, owing to the 1st Panjab Cavalry havino- 
been withdrawn for service in Hindastaii. o 

That this is the ease is clearly shown by Captain Smyly^s report of this 
cfi-f he says -““In conclusion I beg to urge upon you the neces- 

^ sity for some disciplined troops being cantoned at Asni; the whole of 
« exceed 65 men, horse and foot, and the 

^ detachments at the several frontier posts are quite powerless to coerce a 
^^ioree like that brought down on the occasion under report; the chiefs and 

stationed 

^ guarding 4is frontier is 

inadequate, wi* a view to provide for the present contingency, I have 

“iTtter ® cof fined in Captain Merewether’s demi-official 

« ran you yesterday, and have sent a requisition for a squad- 

ion of the 6th Tn-egular Cavalry, to the Officers Commanding atKas- 
„ “or, requesting him to send the troops to Asni at once. The exigencies 
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On tlie 29th March 1858^ a party of 40 i^oliee and levies, following up 
some stolen cattle in the hills, were attacked by a party of 100 Maris and 
defeated with some loss. 

There was now a long discontinuity of raids owing to the expedition 
against this tribe described above in this article, and it was not till 8th 
February 1862 that they again offended; on this date, however, a party 
of Maris attacked some Drishak wood-cutters in the Pitok pass and killed 
them all, 5 in number, and carried off some camels. They were proceeding 
to further depredations, when Colonel Hughes turned out a troop of cavalry, 
on which they withdrew. They were, however, pursued by a party of 
Bngtis and Drishak levies under Kalu Khan, who came up to them in the 
Marl hills beyond the Sham plain, and forthwith attacked them and killed 
several, and recovered the camels they had plundered. As the Marls were 
subjects of the Khan of Kalat, an application was made, through the 
Political Superintendent, Upper Sind Frontier, to call upon the Khan to 
make restitution to the sufferers. That officer replied that the Khan could 
not enforce restitution, as the allegiance of these tribes were quite nominal. 
On a report of the case being made to Government, the extra subsidy 
of Rs. 50,000 was suspended, and has not since been renewed. 

On the 1st January 1863, a party of Maris came down by the Sori pass, 
and carried off 45 head of cattle from Karm-ka-Thul. 

On the 2nd February 1864, a party of 100 started to plunder the 
Gorchanis, but hearing that the Drigrl post had been reinforced they 
returned. 

On the 1st April 1864, a party came down and murdered 3 Jats near 
Mahamadpur. 

On the 10th July 1864, a party of 34 Maris murdered some Mazaris 
near Sukhanl, 10 miles from Banduwala, and drove of 100 head of cattle. 
They were followed by Imam Bakhsh Mazari with 1,200 of his clan, as far 
as the Sham plain, recovered all the cattle and killed 3 of the Maris. 

On the 4th August 1865, 2 grass-cutters were cut up by a party of 
Maris. 

On the 1st July 1866, the Maris attacked the Bngtls north of DrSo'al 
and afterwards near Marao, and killed 22 of them. ^ 

On the 5th October 1866, they attacked an encampment of Shambsni 
Bugtls at Sabzil Kot, and carried off 1,500 sheep and goats. 

On the 1st January 1867, they carried off 97 head of camel, and retired 
by the Pitok pass. They were unsuccessfully pursued. 

In the same month, the Maris took part in the famous Harand raid, 
which is described in the article H AHA ND. 

On the 21st January 1868, a party of Bijarani Maris entered British 
territory by the Sori pass, murdered 1 man, and carried off some camels. 

In 1869, owing to the representations of Jamsl Khgn Laghari and Imam 
Bakhsh Mazari, Captain Sandeman, Colonel Graham and others were 
induced to give their hearty support to a scheme for the occupation of the 
Sham plain. This scheme will be found discussed in the article on the 
Sham plain,- and I only notice it here to remark that it was proposed 
to place a post in this plain, which should be partly garrisoned by Maris. 
The whole proposal, however, was negatived, and the Maris were thus for 
the time foiled in attempting to get an acknowledged allowance from the 
Government. 
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But Captain Sandeman was so impressed with the importauce of endea- 
vouring to win this tribe from its lawless habits^ that he took into his pay 
20 Marf sowSrs^ and proposed that both the Marls and Biigtis should be 
subsidised on a regular system by the Government, and in this he received 
the support of Colonel Phayre, the Superintendent of the Upper Sindh 
Frontier. 

It was proposed to take into our pay 50 Bugtl and 100 Mari horsemen, at 
a charge of Rs. 32,040 per annum, on the Sind side, and 30 Btlgtis and 30 
Maris on the Panjab side, or in detail this force was to be distributed as 
follows : — 

0% Sind JFro7itien. Qji JPanjdh JE^ronfier, 

Chief of Bugtis Es. 100 per mensem. 1 Jemadar, Kalian Maris Es. 20 per mensem. 

2 Jemadars at Es. 20 „ 40 „ 30 Sowars at Es. 15 „ 450 

50 Sowars at „ 15 „ 750 „ 


1 J emadar, Bagtis 
per mensem. 30 Sowars at Es. 15 


per mensem, 


Chief Kahan Maris 
^2 Jemadfc at Es. 20 
50 Sowars at „ 15 


Chief Mundahi Maris 
2 J emadars at Rs. 20 
50 Sowars at „ 15 


per mensem. 


The total cost of this forces therefore, for Sind would be Rs. 2,670 and for 
the Panjab Rs, 940 per mensem : total Rs. 3,610 per mensem or Rs. 43,320 
per annum j or, deducting Rs. 4,800 per annum for 40 sowars already in the 
pay of Captain Sandeman, the cost would be Rs. 38,520, or, iii round 
numbers, Rs. 40,000. ^^^ 

The Bombay Government cordially approved the policy of subsidising 
these tribesy but were doubtful as to whether the Supreme Government 
would sanction the scheme, and it was therefore forwarded for disposal 
Ihe Government of India considered it more advisable, before taking 
action in this matter, that the Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab and tk) 
Commissioner of Sind should meet and consider the question in all its 
bearm^^a^ make such proposals in regard to the treatment of the Mari 
and Bugtl tribes as would enable it to reconcile existing differences of 
opinion and to decide on a strictly uniform line of policy for the Sind and 
‘‘Panjab Frontiers,^'' 

Mr. Lepel Griffin, Secretary to the Panjab Government, now submitted a 
Memormidum on this subject for the eonsideration of His Honor the Lieu- 
ten pt-Governor. This affords so clear and impartial a disquisition of the 
subject that I cannot do better than append it here. 
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the predatory hill tribes of Marls and Bt3gtis, residing beyond British 
territory, were de facto independent of any other State. The article in the 
treaty would then appear to have been inserted to throw the onus of keeping 
these predatory tribes in order on the Kalat State, by constituting them 
subjects of the Khan, though Major Jacob can hardly have supposed 
their actual position would be much altered as shortly before he had written : 
The feeble Government of Kalst did nothing to protect its country and 
people from these robbers, who had indeed a secret understanding with 
certain traitors of influence at the D§rbar of the Khan of Kalst. From 
that time to this the Khan of KalSt has been held accountable for the 
peaceable behaviour of theirontier tribes. A subsidy was granted him, 
under treaty, of Es. 50,000, which was to be in part employed in keeping 
^Hhe peace of the border, and in 1858 General Jacob (letter to Commis- 
sionei’, Sind, dated 22nd June) applied for the grant of an additional sub- 
^^sidy of Es. 60,000 to enable the Khan to maintain a strong Government 
^^and to reduce such of its tribes as may persist in predatory habits, as for 
example the MarJs. 

^^This annual subsidy was granted by the Government of India in 
August 1859, on certain conditions, one of them being that the Khan was 
to establish his sovereignty over the Maris and Bugtis and keep them 
under proper subjection. 

The Khan had made no objection to the tribes being assumed by the 
^Hreaty to be his subjects, and in December 1858 a force was assembled 
under his orders, accompanied by Major Green, and marched into the Mari 
country. The fort at Kahan, the Mari head-quarters, was destroyed, and 
a large quantity of grain and cattle carried off. The tribe was reduced 
to great extremities, and they submitted to the Khan’s authority. Report 
^'No. 60, dated 26th March 1859, paragraph 25, states — ^Negotiations 
were opened with the Maris, who professed their willingness to accede to 
any terms offered to them and to acknowledge His Highness the Khan 
as their lawful Prince \ they also offered hostages for their future good 


conduct. 

Major Green did not oppose the desire of the Khan to accept terms 
and withdraw his troops, but told him that he would be held strictly re- 
sponsible for any depredations made by this tribe on British territory at any 
future period. 

For eighteen months after this expedition the Maris remained quiet, hut 
then broke out into rebellion ; the hostages at Kalat fled on the 9th Sep- 
tember 1860, and although the Khan sent troops in pursuit, the Marl 
chiefs escaped. The tribes renewed their old habits of plundering, and 
in May 1862 the Government of India stopped the extra grant of 
Es. 50,000, until they heard what punishment had been inflicted on 
the Mari marauders who committed a raid at Asnl, on the Panjab frontier 
in the early part of that year. 

The withdrawal of the subsidy was strongly opposed by Major Green, 
in his letters No. 321, dated 15th May 1862, and No. 354, dated 26th 
May 1862, while Mr. Mansfield, the Commissioner in Sind, called 
attention to the fact that whatever the advantages in subsidizing the 
Khan, the extra grants had beyond doubt been made for the special purpose 
of keeping the frontier tribes in order, and that if this end were not 
achieved, the subsidy would justly cease, 
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“Tlie raids on British territory became very frequent. Khodadfid Klnln 
“ Khan of Kalat, vfas deposed, and that State fell into a state of anarchy till 
“ the murder of the usurper Sherdil Khan and the restoration of the former 
“Chief. This restoration was acknowledged by the Government of India 
“ in November 1864!, but the extra grant was disallowed, and this action 
“ was approved by the Secretary of State for India. 

“ During these years the opinions of the Sind political officers, with 
“ reference to the connection of the Khan with the Mari tribe, are curiouslv 
“different. 

“ Major Merewether, Political Superintendent, (now Sir W. Merewether) 
“took from the first the view that the frontier tribes were the actual 
“ subjects de facto and de jure of the Khan, and that it only required some 
“ countenance from the British Government to enable him to hold them 
“ in complete subjection. 

“ In his letter No. 100, dated 26th March 1859, to the Commissioner, 
“ he writes of the expedition to Kahan — 

“ (This successful progress by the Sovereign through a part of his domi- 
“ ‘ nions, the inhabitants of which have so long defied all authority will, I 
' trust, have the best eflect. It will show these lawless people that they can 
“ ^ and will be punished whenever they misbehave, and it will aid very materi- 
“‘ally in promoting the stability and strength of His Highness the Khan 
“ ' from its being a deliberate and great display of his power and authority.'’ 

“In his annual report No. 76, dated 81st January 1862, the same officer 
“ states that the hill tribes were unsettled, and that the Khan had been 
“advised to make an early settlement of the cultivated land in the hills 
“ to give them employment. ' Many of these lands have not been cultivated 
“ ' for ages, and the right of ownership is very uncertain ; rival claims have 
“ ' therefore, caused dissensions, but a just partition by the Khan family, 
“ ' carried out wiU, in time, put an end to them.'’ 

This extract will show that Major Merewether not only held the tribes 
“ to owe general allegiance to the Khan, but that his authority extended to 
tribal lands and decision of claims of disputed ownership. 

, raid at Asni in Febrnaiy 186^ seems somewhat to have modified 
« < 1 March 1862,—' It is true 

« ^ 1 • subjects of His Highness the Khan of Kalat, 

c( e uis^authonty over them, especially the former, is by no means firm 
yet. _ His Highness will, I know, do all in his power to cause the appro- 
f ^ prevent such oceniTences happening' ia 

future but with so lawless a set of creatures, divided as the^’^ are 
among themselves, 'we cannot expect but that occasional attempts at 

plunder will be made by small parties of robbers. 

„ Green, who returned as Political Agent in March 1862, took a very 

different view of the case, as will be seen from the following extracts : — 

“Letter No. 321, dated 15th May 1862, paragraph 4— 

“ saying that it is not in His Highness' power 
„,te pnnish t^ Mari tribe, or to demand that the offending parties be 

to him is merely nominal, and from the time 
poetical reasons to insist upon this tribe beino- 
Highness subjects, they have been a source of annovanee 
Iff ! .-7® for every bead of cattle taken from the British 

territory, 100 have been taken from His Highness, 
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^ The calling* upon him now to punish a tribe over whom neither he nor 
f his ancestors have ever had any control and the attempt to do which 
would most assuredly lead to disaster to himself, and in consequence a 
^ general disturbance on the whole frontier, would be little in accord with 
^ the support His Highness has up to the present time received/ 

/^In his letter No. 354, dated 26th May 1862, he writes— 

^^^The Marls (whom, however. His Highness does not aclmowledge 
^ to be his subjects) being the only tribe now remaining, I would again 
^ now respectfully urge on Government the policy of not attempting to 
force on His Highness the Mari question ; and I would, with the greatest 
^ respect, point out that it is scarcely becoming the dignity of the greatest 
^ nation on earth to insist on a young Prince, hardly yet firm in his position, 

^ punishing a tribe over which he has no control/ . 

This same officer (then Sir Henry Green), when applied to by the Deputy 
Commissioner of Dera Ghazl Khan for compensation for the combined 
Mari and Bugtl raid in 1867, wrote — 

^^^Tlie Maris, being Baloch, are certainly nominally subjects of the 
^ Khan of Kalat, and are held by him under about the same control as 
^ the Afrldls of the hills bounding the Peshawar valley are by the ruler 
^ of Kabal, and every complaint of their conduct to the Khan would be 
^ of as much use as the Commissioner of PeshSvvar bringing to the notice 
^ of the Amir the conduct of the said Afridls/ 

The opinion of the officers of the Panjab frontier as to the rela- 
tions between the Khan of Kalat and the Maris and Bugtis is of no 
^Walue, for the reasons that they have had no official connection with the 
Khan whatever. No correspondence regarding his position and engage- 
ments with the Government have passed through their hands, and they 
^^have only entered into relations with the tribes since the letter last 
quoted, in self-defence, and without any reference to the Khan of Kalat, 
of whose existence they had no official knowledge. It may, however, 
be noted that their extra-official knowledge has led them to the same 
conclusions reached by Sir Henry Green, that whatever the British 
Government might find it convenient to assume, the Maris and Bugtis 
were practically independent, and that any influence which could be exer- 
cised over them could only be through their, own Chiefs. 

The opinion of the Khan of Kalat himself as to his relations with 
^^the Maris and Bugtis, is also of small value, seeing that it was 
altogether influenced by the consideration of what advantage he could 
^'obtain, or what obligation he could evade, by asserting or denying his 
control over them. The most direct statement on the point is found in 
the letter of Mahamad Khan, vakil of the Kalat Chief, dated 5th Peb- 
ruary 1869. This was in answer to an appeal of certain Mari Chiefs, 
^^given to Colonel Phayre on the 4th of February, in which they asserted 
^^ that they were and always had been ryots of the Khan of Kalat. This 
assei'tion must be taken for what it is worth, being made with the object 
of obtaining a renewal of their allowance and ^ jagi/ ; at any rate it was 
directly denied by the Khan^s vakil, who writes — These Maris have, 
^ from the earliest times, been rebellious and disobedient ; they are not 
' subject to the Khan, and are always plundering in Kachi."* 

'^^And again — I would represent that, from the first, the Khan has 
never acknowledged the Maris to be his subjects, nor do the Maris 
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^ iliemselves behave like subjects. They spare no effort to loot the Brahiiis, 

^ the kafilas and the people of Kachi i we have no fiiitli in any terms that 
* they make. Now Gazan and the principal Mncaddams are at the door 
^^^of the powerful British Government, and the Khan hiniseif is subject to 
^ the British Government, and you are his friend and have the welfare of 
Hhe Kachi at heart; so, just whatever you may propose doing, the Khan 
^ will consent to/ 

^^The action of the Khan since the ti’eaty of 1854 has not, however, been 
in accordance with these assertions. He agreed to that treaty which assumed 
the Maris and Bu.gtis to be his subjects ; he made expeditions against 
*^them ; he held their chiefs hostages, and has, though unwillingly, paid 
^^compensation for losses inflicted by these tribes on British subjects. 

It will here be necessary to give a brief account of the circumstances 
under which the question of the nature of our relations with the frontier 
tribes, the Maris and Bugtis, lias at the present time come so promi- 
nently forward. 

It must first be observed that the Sind policy has been exceedingly 
changeable. 

The system of General (then Captain) Jacob, in the pacification of the 
Sind frontier, was, wherever possible, to withdraw the predatory tribes from 
the hills, where they were under no control, and locate them in the plains, 
where, by inducing them to cultivate, they gradually became inclined to 
peaceful habits. This system, eminently successful with the Kosas, Durnkls ^ 

and others, could not be followed with the Bugtfs and Maris, very large 
tribes, with abundance of eulturable land of their own. Their civilization 
^^was not attempted, but the Khin of Kalat was, by the treaty of 1854, 
placed in authority over them, with an annual allowance, the continuance of 
which was dependent on his keeping them in proper subjection. This 
^Hreaty would, appear to have been a grave political mistake. 

It threw upon a weak ruler the onus of keeping the peace on a border 
^^over which he had no control, and of repressing tribes who refused allegi- 
ance to him virtually, and who were strong enough to defy him. 

It gave the Khan nominal authority and rights over a tract of country 
which he did not desire to possess, and which he could not hold, but of 
which it was most important for the British Government to obtain the 
control. 

did not deal fairly with the Khan. The annual subsidy of Es. 50,000 
was no more than he had lost by reducing the transit duty on goods pass- * 

^4ng through his country. If be was also to keep in order powerful tribes, 

^^and maintain the peace of the whole border, it was only just to allow him 
^^the means with which to effect the object. This was, indeed, seen by 
General Jacob, and an extra grant of Es. 50,000 was granted for several 
''years, but was withdrawn in 186t, in spite of the protest of Major Green, 
in his letter Nos. 321 and 354, of the 15th and 26th May 1872. It is true 
"that the, subsidy (the extra grant) was given not generally but for a speci- 
" fie purpose, to enable the Kha-n to maintain a strong Government and 
"to keep the Maris and Bugtis in order. But the absolute repression of 
"predatory tribes in a country like that inhabited by the Maris would have 
" been impossible for a ruler far stronger than the Chief of Kalat ; occasional 
" raids must be expected to take place, and to have insisted on complete and 
" lasting tranquillity may have been in accordance with the conditions on 
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wMeli tlie graat was made^ bat that it was not prudent is j^robable from 
/Hhe fact that^ since the withdrawal of the subsidy, the inflaence of the IChan 
has declined, and the tribes have been more turbulent than ever. 

^^The treaty of 1854, moreover, seems to have been, at all events, 
partly the cause of internal dissension in Kalat itselh The text of the 
treaty shows no sign that it was concluded with any one beside Nasir KhSn, 
the Chief. There is no mention of the other Chiefs of the Brahtii eonfe- 
deraey, such as the Sirdars of Sarawan and Jalawan, whose incomes were 
/^ reduced by the reduction of transit rates, and who yet were not reimbursed 
for their losses by a share of the annual subsidy. This omission to recog- 
nize their rights is one alleged cause of their discontent and rebellion. 

“ From the date of the death of General J acob, the policy on the Sind 
frontier has been differently interpreted by Major (afterwards Sir) Henry 
Green, and by Major (now Sir) William Merewether, The latter officer has 
looked first and chiefly to the treaty of 1 854. He has considered the Khan 
of Kalat the owner and ^ sovereign^ of the lands inhabited by the tribes in 
question, and the ruler of the tribes responsible to Government for their 
/‘ peaceful behaviour. He has held that all arrangements for the peace of 
the border should be conducted jointly with the Khan, and that he should 
be strengthened in every possible way by the British Government. 

Sir Henry Green was equally ready to admit the prudence of strength- 
ening the hands of the Khan, and pleaded his cause strongly and well ; 
but he evidently considered the treaty of 1854 to be an evasion of the 
real points at issue, and as an unfair way of shirking a difficult and irksome 
duty. He understood that whatever the British Government might choose 
to record regarding the authority or responsibility of the Khan, the real 
trnth was that he was powerless to repress the tribes without the strong 
support of the British Government ; and after the withdrawal of the extra 
grant, he considered that the Chief was not justly liable to be called upon 
for compensation for outrages which the Government had deprived him of 
the power to check. He stated that the Khan suffered infinitely more than 
the British from the depredations of the tribes, and considered that if he 
were able to stop them, he most undoubtedly would for his own personal 
interest. Colonel Phayre, letter No. 1526, dated 16th December 1868, to 
^‘'Commissioner in Sind, considered that Sir Henry Green believed the bad 
‘‘conduet of the Maris to have been occasioned by the non-payment of a 
“■ subsidy to them which ceased on the withdrawal of the KhSn^s extra grant 
“ in 1864, and this belief, which was founded on a knowledge of cause and 
“ effect, was probably correct. 

“ Colonel Phayre, the present Political Superintendent in Upper Sind, ap- 
“ pears generally to have adopted the views of his predecessor. Sir Henry 
“ Green. When the question of frontier policy first came before him towards 
“ the close of 1868, he apparently held views more in accord with those 
“of General Merewether, but these he soon modified as will be shown. 

“ The policy of the Panjab frontier officers may be said to be that 
“of Captain H. Sandeman, Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ghazi Khan; 
“ and whatever criticism may be applied to it, it has certainly in its favor 
“the argument of success, so far as success signifies the peace of the Panjab 
“border. 

“ It was only in 1867, as has before been stated, that the Deputy Com- 
“ missioner entered into relations with the Mans and Bagtis; and on 
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“failure to obtain, througb tbe Political Superintendent in Sind, any eom- 
“ pensation for the combined raid of the above-named tribes in January 
“1867, when the fort of Harand was attacked, several British villages 
“ bm'nt, and several British subjects murdered, Captain Sandeman (letter 
“dated 12th December 1868) was compelled to take action himself, and 
“ having no authority to correspond with Kalat, and probably thinking, after 
“Sir H. Greenes reply, absolving the Khan from responsibility, that any 
“ such reference would be useless, he, after some difficulty, assembled the 
“ Mari Chiefs, redressed certain grievances which they had against Bi-itish 
“subjects, and entered into agreements with them, taking the principal 
“ Chief, Gazan, into service, with about 20 of his tribe, to be employed as 
“mounted messengers between the Mari head-quarters at Kahan and the 
“Panjab outposts. The result of this arrangement has been that the peace 
“ of the Panjab border has been preserved and the Mari Chiefs have been 
“ faithful to their engagements. 

“The Maris, although they respected the Panjab frontier, had no rea- 
“ son to respect that of Sind, and in 1868, their attacks upon kafilas 
“ and travellers using the Bolaan pass, and their plundering expeditions into 
“ Kachi, were so frequent, that the Political Superintendent {vide letter 
“No. 1415, dated 24th November 1868, to Deputy Commissioner, Dera 
“Ghazi KhSn) notified to the tribe that, in committing such excesses, they 
“ were equally inimical to their feudal Sovereign, the Khan of Kalat, and 
“the British Government, and that therefore, so long as they continued them, 
“they would be treated as enemies, and consequently be debarred from 
“ obtaining supplies from British territory. 

“At this time Captain Sandeman was absent, but the Political Superin- 
“ tendent requested Mr. Bruce to adopt co-operative measures in support of 
“ his decision, and stop the allowances enjoyed by Gazan, the Mari Chief, 
“ and his followers. 

“The Commissioner in Sind (letter No. 632, dated 20th November 
“ 1868) agreed with the views of Colonel Phavre as to the mischief which 
“must follow divided management of the hill tribes supposed and considered 
“to be the subjects of His Highness the Khan of Kalat, and suspeetino 
"that all matters relating to the Maris or any other Kalat subjects were 
“dealt with without reference to the Political Superintendent of ‘ Sind de- 
“sired the Deputy Commissioner of Dera GhSzi Khan to be requested to 
"carry out the policy towards the ti-ibes which had been adopted in Sind, and 
“to refuse the Maris supplies, and stop the allowances to the Mari Chief. 

“On receipt of these instructions. Colonel Phayre addressed Captain 
“ Sandeman m the manner desired, giving a long list of the excesses com- 
“mitted by the Maris, and pointing out that the population of Kachi 
“was leaving for the Panjab, and the whole trade of Khorasan and Central 
“ Asia, through the Bolan pass, was being diverted. The request of the Poli- 
“tical Agent only referred to the Maris. Of the Biigtis an equal number 
“ were m the pay of the Deputy Commissioner of Dera GhSzI Khsn but 
“as these had been giving no trouble on the Sind Frontier, Colonel Phayre 
“did not desire their allowances to be stopped. ^ 

“At the same time that Colonel Phayre wrote his letter No 1415 
“dated 24th Noveinber 1868, to the Deputy Commissioner of Dera Gbazi 
Khan^ he addressed the Khan of mentioning the steps he had taken 

“lor the suppression of the disorders, and concluding with the followino- 
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paragraph^ which was singalaiij hasty, considering that he was ignorant 
of the reasons for the action of the Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ghlzi 
■■^"^Ehan:— ■■ 

have also requested Vakil Mahamad Khan to notify to Ghazan (the 
Mari Chief) that for the future he must look to your Highness as his 
ruler, and to me as the representative of the British Government in the 
^ Kalat State if he has any representation to make, as it is not convenient 
^ that chiefs and clansmen should hold communications on matters of political 
arrangements with any but the proper authorities within their own State/ 
Captain Sandeman, replying to Colonel Phayre (letter dated 7th Decem- 
^^ber 1868), expressed bis anxiety to act in accord with the Sind autho- 
rities, and his desire to have a personal interview with Colonel Phayre to dis- 
cuss matters, and stated that Sir Henry Green was perfectly acquainted with 
^^all his dealings with the Mari and Bugti tribes, and not only consented 
them, but promised that the Khan of Kalat should place no political 
difficulties in the way. 

/^Colonel Phayre replied (No. 1504, dated 10th December 1868) that 
previous to an interview, be would be glad to know the serious difficulties 
which a compliance with his request regarding the Mari tribe would 
involve ; also what was the course of policy to which Sir Henry Green had 
so tmreservedly committed himself. 

Captain Sandeman in reply (letter dated 12th December 1868) answer- 
ed these questions at length. He showed that from the exposed con- 
dition of the Panjab frontier as regarded the Mari tribe, a blockade of that 
^Hribe and breaking off relations with them would involve the entire peace 
of the Panjab frontier, from Kasmor to Harand, and render an application 
for more troops necessary. That the blockade would at once force the 
tribe to receive the outlaw chief Ghulam Husain, leader of the Harand 
^^raid of 1867, who had been expelled, and the excellent conduct of the 
Maris, who had adhered to their agreements and abstained from raids 
and outrages, would be at once changed for an attitude of hostility. He 
showed that the entertainment of Mari horsemen had been sanctioned 
the Government of India, and that it could not he possible to discharge 
^Hhe men without the same authority approving of their discharge. 

Lastly, he showed by the letters of Sir H. Green that that officer had con- 
*^^sidered his measures for securing the tranquillity of the border to be good, 
and had held the Khan of Kalst not responsible for the outrages committed 
^G>y tribes over, whom he had no real control. 

On the loth December the Political Superintendent and the Deputy 
Commissioner of Dera Ghazi Khan met at Jacohahad, and the immediate 
result (conveyed in letter No. 1526, dated 16th December, to the Com- 
^^missioner in Sind) was that Colonel Phayre not only cordially agreed in 
the soundness of Captain Sandeman^s objections to suspend his amicable 
^^relations with the Mari tribe, but informed him that he himself and 
>^his predecessor, Sir H. Green, had been for some time seeking to enter 
*^^ mto similar relations with regard to Kaehi and the caravan route. It 
was only from the absence of official records in the Superintendents office 
^Hhat Colonel Phayre had been ignorant that the measures adopted by the 
Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ghazi Khan had been approved by Sir 
Henry Green, and had received the sanction of his own Government, of 
^Hhe Government of India, and of the Secretary of State, 
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these allowances ceased their poverty drove them to plunder, thouo-h they 
were no worse than others who were yet not accused. They had another 
grievance in the fact that one of their Chiefs, Pullia, with U of his men 


was treacherously taken prisoners by the Dumbkis, acting for "^riiSn' 
during a time of truce. ’ 

"The Khan of Kalat, to whom the petition of the Maris was referred 
for reply, refused to admit the Maris to be his subjects. But he was 
willing to restore the allowance Jaffir and release the prisoners, if 
the Maris would pa,y him the amount he had been compelled to make 
good to a caravan they had plundered, and desired that all arrangements 
be made by the Political Superintendent, so that, in ease the Maiis aoain 
misbehaved, complainants should come to Colonel Phayre for redress 
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“ The complaint of the Maris regarding the capture of their clans- 
' men in time of trace appeai-ing well founded, the Political Superintendent 
' obtained the release of the men. He also concluded an agreement with the 
^ principal chiefs, granting them a subsidy of Rs. 600 a month to support 
'■ 40 horsemen to guard Kachl, or rather to patrol the line, which was 150 
' miles in length, stretching from the Sind frontier to the Rolan pass. 

" The letter of the Political Superintendent, No. 269, dated the 18th 
‘ February 1869, containing an account of the arrangements made, the past 
‘ policy and the measures intended in the future, deserves attention. No fair 
‘ abstract of it can be given, but it is singularly able, clear-sighted and ex- 
‘ haustive, and its arguments carry with them a conviction of their general 
‘ truth, from the fact of their being founded upon principles which are appli- 
‘ cable to any people or any policy. 

“ It is unfortunate that this Government is not (as far as I am 
aware) in possession of much of the correspondence on the part of the 
Commissioner of Sind both with the Rombay Government and with the 
Political Superintendent. It is thus impossible to say what value is to be 
attached to the strong objections he undoubtedly entertains to the measures 
and policy favored by Colonel Phayre and the Panjab officers. The drift 
of his views and proposals can, however, be gathered from several letters 
in the file. 

“ First is a Resolution of the Rombay Government dated 3rd June 1870. 
From this document, paragraph 5, it appears that Sir W. Merewether, 
in his letter Nos. 52 and 179, dated 26th January and 1st April (neither of 
which letters are with this Government), proposed an increase to the 
number of Maris and Rugtis employed — 






the Sind J^rontier» 


Bugtis ... 

Kahan Marls 

Kot Mimdalii Marls... 


Es. 

890 per mensem* 

890 

890 


On the Panjdh Frontier^ 


Bugtis ... 
Kahan Maris 


Es* 

470 per mensem*. 
- 470 


‘ being a total of Rs. 3,610 per mensem, or Rs. 43,320 per annum. This 
‘ was the additional sanction asked for, less Rs. 4,800 per annum which re- 
‘ presented the pay of the sowars already in employ on the Sind Frontier. On 
‘ a further reference being made to the Commissioner in Sind, he stated 
‘ No. 337, dated 17th June 1870 (not communicated to this Government) 
‘ that the Rugtis already in service on the Sind Frontier were not included in 
‘ this statement. This force, consisting of 300 sowars and several officers, was 
‘ maintained at a cost of Rs. 59,400 per annum, making the total estimated 
‘ outlay about a lakh of rupees per annum. It may be incidentally noted 
‘ that what was done efficiently on the Paiijab frontier for a few hundred 
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rupees a montli was done inefficiently^ or not at all^ on tlie Sind frontier at 
ten times the cost. 

The Bombay Government were not at all convinced that the scheme^ 
which they generally approved^ could not be carried out with greater eco- 
Bomy. They urged that the measure was one which should be considered 
quite subsidiary to the main object which Government had in view^ pis., the 
settlement of the tribes to peaceful and especially agricultural pursuits ; and 
finally submitting the correspondence to the Government of India, with 
Resolution of the 16th July 1870^ and stating that they fnlly approved of 
the policy proposed by Sir W. Merewether^ yet expressed themselves not 
satisfied with the proposal in an economical point of view^ and only ashed 
that the experiment might be tried, with a promise to use as much economy 
as should be possible. 

The Government of India Foreign Secretary's No. 21‘23, dated 6th 
December 1870 to Secretary, Government, Bombay, replied to this letter ; 
and from this reply, and this reply only, it appears that Sir W. Merewether 
disapproved of advancing the present line of outposts as proposed by 
“ Colonel Phayre and the Panjab Officers, and favored instead the scheme of 
entertaining more levies of Maris and Bugtis in the service of the 
British Government. 

^ The local authorities^ observes the Government of India, ^ in Sind and 
^ the Panjab, differ greatly in opinion concerning the mutual relations of the 
‘ Khan of Kalat and his nobles. Colonel Phayre adds that the Khln is no 
^ more than the head o£ a confederacy, and he considers that the present chief 
Gias, throughout his reign been steadily striving to make himself indepen- 
^^Mentof theconstitutedform of Government. He believes that without the 
' countenance of the British Government, the Khalil's rule vrould, owing to 
^ the unpopularity of His Highness, and the pervading spirit of anarchy, 
^^^soon he overthrown. These views are generally shared by Captain 
^^'Sandeman, the Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ghazi Khan, and by 
^ Colonel Graham, the Commissioner of the Derajat. Sir W. Merewetlier, 
''^on the other hand, and Captain Harrison, the present Political Agent at 
Kalat, believe in the supremacy of the Khan, and dissent from Colonel 
PhayiVs opinion that internal disturbances dangerous to the power of 
^^Hhe British Government are fast culminating. On the contrary, they 
^ adduce reasons for considering that a large majority of the nobles are 
" well disposed to the Khan, and that order prevails generally in the 
country. They deprecate any change in the policy which is at present 
^ being pursued towards Kalat.'" 

The Government of India, therefore, passing no orders and offering 
no 023inion on the questions submitted, i)roposed a conference between 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab and the Commissioner in Sind at 
Dera Ghazi Khan or elsewhere, to discuss the several questions which 
have formed the subject of this memorandum and issued orders regarding 
the submission of the decision of the same, as noted in my 1st para- 
graph. 

'' The orders of the Government of India close the correspondence ; but 
another letter must be referred to, as showing the divergence of o 2 )iivion 
between the Commissioner in Sind and the Political Superintendent. This 
''is Colonel Phayre^s No. 1446, dated 5th October 1870, to Sir W. 
" Merewether, 
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He replies to certain remarks of the last named officer^ conveyed in his 
No. 519^ dated 20th^ and No. dated 23rd of August 1870 (copies of 
which have not been furnished us)^ and proceeds : — 

^ In spealdngof the 23rd and 24th paragraphs of my letter No. 1120, dated 
^ 30th J uly last (not communicated), you observe that my question whether,, 

^ in future, the Maris and Bugtis shall be governed from Kalat as a centre, 
or, as at present, from British territory, shows ^ a very strange and awkward 
^ misconception of the whole position/ that the Marls and Bugtis never 
^^(have been governed from British territory, neither is it intended that they 
(should be; that there can be no element of strength in the plan proposed 
^ by me, for it strikes at the very essence of the scheme which was mapped 
^ out from the very first, and is of such vital importance to the permanent 
^ security and welfare of our frontier, that there should be a strong' and 
^ well-organized Government in the Kalat State; that we have a distinct 
^ treaty with the Khan of Kalat as respects the behaviour of the Baloch 
^ tribes towards British territory ; and that in all our dealings with the 
^ Maris and Bugtis, we are bound, so long as that treaty lasts, to deal only 
^ with them through and in co-operation with the Khan of Kalat.-’ 

This extract shows the view entertained by Sir W. Merewether. It is 
combated by Colonel Phayre, who points out that, till the treaty of 1854, 
the tribes were de facto independent; that the Khan had never acknow- 
ledged them as his subjects, and had only endeavoured to coerce them to 
oblige us ; that the system inaugurated by the treaty of holding the Khan 
responsible had absolutely broken down, even when backed by an extra 
subsidy. 

With regard to the plan of governing, or rather managing, the tribes 
from British territory, Colonel Phayre urges that, so far as it had been 
worked, it was a complete success; that it did not ignore the Khan of 
Kalat, but used his name to benefit both him and the British Government, by 
protecting both from the depredations of the tribes. Lastly, Colonel Phayre 
urged that the plan proposed was the one which seemed to hold out the 
greatest prospect of success. If it failed some other might be tried, but 
it was worth trying ; and as to the treaty engagement to deal with the 
tribes only through the Khan of Kalat, that chief himself had persistently 
disowned the Maris and Bugtis as subjects, and had desired that arrange- 
ments with them should be made through the Political Superintendent at 
Jacohabad. 

With regard to this special point of treaty obligations, it is evident that 
sentiment should be dismissed from the consideration of the subject. 

What is desired by the British Government is the peace of the border and 
the safety of caravans passing through the Khanat of Kalat. If these objects 
can be attained better by direct interference and management of the tribes 
^rfrom British territory, action should be so taken, whatever treaties may say. 
The treaty of 1854 was framed simply with a view to obtain these special 
objects ; if it fails to do so, let it be modified or cancelled. The idea of 
the British Government enforcing a treaty, simply because it is a treaty, to 
its own grievous disadvantage and to the annoyance of the other contract- 
ing party, who is equally desirous to be freed from its obligations, is a 
curious one, but it does not unfairly represent the views which seem to be 
held by Sir William Merewether, and which have been held by him for 
many years past. It is, however, to be observed that, from the absence of 
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“ the greater part of the correspondence of the Commissioner in Sind full 
“justieeeannotbedonein this memorandum to his side of the quekon 
“ which IS no doubt supported by weighty arguments. ^ ' 

“ This is the naore to be regretted in the consideration of the two remain 
mg subjeets-the occupation of the Sham plain, and an advanced line of the 
outposts and the relations of the Khan of Kalat to his sirdars. On these 
points the objections of Sir W. Merewether can only be eonieetured 
The proposals for the subsidy of the Maris and Bugtis eventually received 
the sanction of the Supreme Government, but for one year only, the rio-ht 
of making such otimr airangements as might appear necessary being '’re- 
served. This yeai- has already expired, but I have no fui-ther information to 
Mablem^e to carry the account of these negotiations to date. { Pollock 
Fan Cortlandt, Wood, Bruce, Minchin, Graham, J. Jacob, Samleman, Billa- 

E 

MAROBA— 

A village in the Khwara valley, Kohat district, 3 miles west of Garo, 5 miles 
south of Charat, 12 miles north of Luka Tako. It is situated in a commandl 
mg position over the bank of a difBeult ravine, and has about 40 houses of 
the usual, description. In the ravine below, a good supply of water is 

SaTakr"S$tdh:alf“^^^°"* iiAabitants are all 

of^tuse^tt;: Si sj -/js- 

Li inhabitLhe Marwat division of the Banu district 

jO which they have given them name. They are a branch of the Lohsuf 
.ribe, being descended from Loh and his first wife, Shiri 

#aifiPSEfeS“S 

KheJ ; when proceeding through the Pezu mss fliotr a,.-+ i tne iiaolat 
which has since been ntmed after them! ^ ^ Marwat, 

of thrSans-indus*— 

evident purity of their AfrhSu Wood rosy-cheeked, and, in the 

neilhboif tie^Si? “> ‘I* ».on. 

I’znston also describes them in terms of pnIncpTr i 

"• of “rjizs ‘i=rw:"dira,S”hSrs 

urrhed f,<». aU the Pathhu tribes by a nror; genlus'TISeS'of £ 
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The dress of the Marwatis is the loose shirt common to all Afghanisteii; 
voluminous trowsers, whose folds are gathered at the ancle in the same 
I way as the “ shalwar’^ of the Persians, but on a smaller scale, and of a dark- 

; striped cotton or silk ; and a ehoeolate-colom'ed turban. The hue of this 

|; latter article is quite a distinctive mark of a Marwat peasant. When Ed- 

wardes first went to Marwat he was much struck with one fact, that there 
I was not one native fort, walled village, or entrenchment of any kind 

I to be found among the people of Marwat; a fact which spoke more 

I for their bravery than the 400 forts of the quarrelsome, vindictive yet 

■ cowardly Banuchis. Something, however, must be allowed for the dif- 
ference of soil, for the sand of Marwat is as useless for building as the mud 
of Banu is excellent; hence there are few or no mud houses even in the 
villages of Marwat, except those of the chiefs ; though in the town of Laki, 
the shops and houses of all classes are built of that material, favom'ed by 
the vicinity of the river. 

Half the Marwatis are fixed and employed in agriculture; the rest 
wander about with their herds of camels, living chiefly in temporary huts of 
branches of trees, with a wall of thorns, and a roof of straw. Some few 
have black tents of the worst description. And this is not only appli- 
cable to their_ temporary, but to their permanent villages. All are con- 
structed of twigs, branches, osiers, reeds, &c. ; and a stfff wall of thorns, 
thrown loosely on the ground, surrounds the whole colony, and is closed at 
» night with a rude gate of brambles, which is thrown on one side at dawn 

in the morning to let out the cattle. 

But, perhaps, the chief characteristic of this country is its excessive drought. 
There was, on Edwardes' arrival, only one well in all the villages of Marwat. 

The reason of this is, that the water is so far below the surface, that the 
people cannot afford to sink wells to it. Instead of such expensive luxuries, 
they dig a tank outside each village to catch rain-water ; but this precari- 
ous supply is soon exhausted, and then the drought suffered by the people 
in the summer months is incredible. The only way they have of procuring 
water is by keeping mules and bullocks to carry skins to some distant brook 
or spring, and the industrious women of Marwat are thus employed all the 
summer for nearly twelve hours out of the twenty-four. The poor who 
cannot keep a mule have to walk to the water before they can get a draught. 

To bring this state of things more fully home to the reader, the following 
instance may be mentioned : — ^There is a village called Titar Khel on the 
• road from Laki to Pezu pass, the inhabitants of which have, in general, to 

fetch water all the way from the Gumbila river, or ]4i miles. 

Agha Abbas says the Marwatis could in former days turn out fighting 
men as follows: BairSm, a,000; Dreplara, 2,000; Musa Khel, 1,500; 
total 5,600. This is certainly not exaggerated. The number of Maoratis 
according to the Census of 1868 is 42,725 souls. [Edwardes, Urmsion, AgJia 
Abbas.) 

MAS HAD AND— 

A spot to the north of the Malgin valley, Kohat district, near Lokhari at the 
north-east end of the Khoja Basir range, 5i miles from Malgin northwards, 
and 6| miles northwards from Dar Tapi, 3| miles south-east of Kamal 
Khel, 4f miles from Fateh KhSn Tangl, and 6 miles south of the Kuteri. 
The name signifies “ Buffalo Pool.” It is a collection of pools of red, good- 
tasted and rather warm water, in the bed of a ravine close to where the road 
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from Malglu and Dar Tapi branches to Kuteri and Kamal Khel on the 
Kohat Toi. That to Kuteri goes on to Gandiali and to Gumbat. That to 
Kamal Khel goes on through the Fateh Khan Tangi to Kohat and Peshawar 

There are many marks of encampments about the pools on the hi®h 
ground. (Boss.) ^ 

MASHWINIS— 

A tribe who inbabit the northern portion of the Gandgar ranc^e in the 

Hazara district. They are said to be descended from Syads who came from 
the Kakar country,^ Afghanistan. There are also about 400 families of 
them^ in the Koh Haman of Kabal, These are principally engaged in the 
carrying trade. In Kandahar also there are a few families of them 

The sections of the Mashwanis are— Mani Khel, Sin Khel, Dai-a Khel 
Kalu Khel and Kapur Khel ; the headmen of which are Syad Ahmad' 
Abdul_Jabar, Hazrat Shah, Herdil and Naobat, respectively. Their villao-es 
Kundi, Ambar ^Chana, and Srikot. They are said to number 1 000 
males; but this is probably much exaggerated. 

W ace says they are of fine physique, brave and truthful. And Abbott des- 
cnbes them as a fine manly race. They have done good service to Government 
on different occasions; 28^ of them having been present during Colonel 
Mackeson s operations on the Black Mountains, in 185a, and they assisted 
Major Abbott very materially in the hill war of 1848. In physique they are 
fine powerful fellows ; a few are to be found in the army and in the police 
and I think it is a piiy there are not more. Sirdar Mahamad Eafik, who was 
one of the leading men in Afghanistan, is said to be of this tribe. Formerly 
they used, from their fastness of Srikot, to plunder a great deal on the 
Haripur plam, but now Hiey are quite _ quiet, and there is a thana in the 


hea,rt of their country. They gamed their present land in the old days bv 
sidmg^alternately with the Utmanzais and the Tarkhells, and were always 
resolute opponents of the Sikhs. Wace says, the population of the Srikot 
or Mashwan tract is 3,354, but I do not know if he means that nil tUnJ 


or M^nwan tract is a,354, but I do not know if he means that all these 
are Mashwanis. (Wace.) 

MASlD— 

A village^in the B^udistrieV20 miles from Laki, 3 miles from Isa 
Khel, containing 60 houses and 5 shops. 

MASTIKHEL— 

bouses, 9i miles due south of Laki; 
peopled by Aebu Khel Marwats. Supplies are scarce, and water is broimdit 
MASTCI— ^ Gamblla, 10 miles to the north. (Norman.) 

inhabiting the villages of MastuI and 

MAStiZAI— ^ ^ 

A sectaon of tbe^Ishmailzai-Orakzais, who inhabit glens to the w^est of toe 
Zawa Ghai, and draining to the Kiiram, south of Kirman Dara. 

_ r/ anything seems to be known of them except that they are 
lepoi-ted to be very powerful, and to number 6,000 fighting men. They are 

friendly with the village of Torawari. 
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good soil and capital It has a length of about 10 miles by 

breadth of 6 miles. The Bugtis have a few fields in it, and were it safe 
. would be capable of bearing very much higher cultivation. It is divided 
from the Zin by a very steep intermediate range. It has been proposed 
to move the Sind horse posts forward to this, and the idea is worth careful 
consideration, as a position might be chosen on it which would better 
command the exits of the Zin. {Macgregor) 

MAT—. 

A village in the Kolachi division of the Dera Ishmail district, 9 miles south- 
east from Chaodwan, 5 miles east from Kot Taga Khan. 

It has 116 houses, 4 shops, and 3 mosques. The population amounts to 
522 souls, of which 157 are adult males. The inhabitants are composed of 
420 Jats, 77 Baloeh, 4 Syads, 21 Hindus. 

The water-supply is from tanks filled by rain, but it is scarce. 

The produce consists of bajra, wheat, barley. The village has 7,200 
^bigas^ of land, of which only 700 are cultivated, and it is all ^ unirrigated,'' 
Supplies are not procurable here. The stock of the village embraces 2 horses, 
110 cattle, and 10 donkeys. The headman is Jamal Khan. {Maemiley,) 
MATA—', 

A village containing 150 houses in the Baizai sub-division of Yusafzai, 
Peshawar district, situated on the west side of the range from Buner, 2 
miles north-east of Katlang, under the Rsma peak of Pajar. The inhabi- 
tants are Balzal Swatis. Its position is by no means strong, though the 
houses, being built on a slope, makes the village appear larger than it 
really is. The Gada runs within a quarter of a mile of the village. 
Water is procured from wells, which dry up in the hot weather, when it is 
procured from Babuzai ravine. It has 3 sections Aziz Khel, Aba Khel and 
tltman Khel, each with 50 houses. {Limsden, C. Campbell ^ Macgregor) 
MATA MOGAL KHEL— 

A village in the Doaba division, Peshawar, 3 miles from Abazai, and 4 miles 
from Sliabkadr, and on the road between them. It is a long straggling village. 
There is a thana here with 12 police. The lands are all ^ irrigated^. This 
village in 1853 used to be much exposed to attack from the Mohmands, but 
the villagers generally proved quite able to hold their own. On the 8th March 
1851, a detachment of 700 sabres and bayonets and 2 guns, in an entrenched 
position at this place, under Captain Jackson, 2nd Irregular Cavalry, were 
attacked by Mohmands, who were beaten off with great loss. (JachonA 
MATANl— '■ / , 

A village in the Mohmand division of the Peshawar district, 16 miles south 
of Peshawar. It is situated in a hollow on the north bank of a ravine. 
The houses are built of mud and stone, and the village is divided 
quarters, each surrounded by a low mud wall. On a hillock to the north 
of the village is a dkk bungalow, and below it is a sarai, while on 
man ding ground to the west of the road is a square mud fortalice, with 
towers at the angles, garrisoned by police. The water supply of this place 
is excellent. The headman is Mahamad Ali Khan. (Macgregor,) 

MATl— ■ 

A village in the Sangar division of the Dera Ghazi district, 2 miles south of 
Mahoi. It contains 50 houses and belongs to the Kosas. It is situated in 
the middle of a sandy waste and has one large tower for defensive purposes. 
There is a well in it. 
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On tlie night of the 3rd December 1851, a party of 300 men of the 
Bozdar tribe came down to this village, at the invitation of the three head 
men, and whilst they surrounded the village and stopped all eoress the 
latter with their sons removed their families and property into the hills ' kter 
which the -few mounted men of the party from the hills (numbere* not 
mentioned), aided by the men of Mati, who afterwards bolted to the hills 
proceeded to the village of Pir, about 6 miles to the east of Mati and 
carried off a drove of 645 camels. On the information reaching the 
thanadar on the morning of the 4th instant, he communicated the’same 
to the cavalry post at Mangrota, and the police sowars at Mano-rota and 
the Boglani, who went and found that the camels had alreadv been carried 
into the hills. (Fan Gortlandt.) 

MATKIR— 

A post on the Tank border, Dera Ishmail, situated between the K'toraisi 
Khal Putr passes, and west of the outpost of Kot Nasran. ■' 

A good road for cattle goes through this pass into the Bataui '/lands 
The Kot Nasran post is responsible for it. (Car/-.) \ 

MATRA— Ky 

A village in the Khalil division of Peshawar, 84 miles north-wes V 
Peshawar Port. It contains 800 houses. There is a thanS here 
MATORA— _ ■ 

A village of Aba Khel (Syad) Marwats, 2 miles west of Ghazni Khel, / 

9 miles south-west of Labi, in the Banu district, with 130 houses ; wate .s 
sometimes found in the Lohra ravine, but is generally obtained from tthe 
Chanai. (Norman.) , 

MATtJRIZAI— 

A seetion of the Baizai, Abozai Yusafzais that inhabit the east bank of 
the Swat river. They are bounded on the north by the Azi Khels south 
by the Babuzais, east by the Gadwa hill that separates them from’ Ghor- 
band, and west by the Hinbi Khels. 

They have the following villages : — 

Charbagh 1,000 honses.l 

Gulibagh 300 ,, 

Daborak ... ... 200 „ 

Alamganj ... ... 100 „ > On the river bank. 

Landar ., 100 „ 

Kot ... ... ... 40 ;, 

Balalai (Mians) ... lOO „ 

_ These are the Pathan vilkges. They have the following ' bandas ' in the 
miis I 

Sarai. Arianbanda. Ku q 

MangarKot. Euria. Nandoka. Tile-ram 

Mangwal. Malam. Gant ir 

Landuala. Makad. K%kot. ■ kS'i-i 

Langai. Sbmkad. Eknoi 

Asbarban. Sbaltalu. Cbarai* Spinaoba. 

The Maturmi is sub-divided into two elans,' lla Khel ancfEdOl Khel 

winch are again sub-divided — jyuci, 

Balol Khel ...( Khel. 

"I KhadI Khel. 
lla Khel ... 

■(Wall Khel- 
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These two elans ^^wesh^^ or change lands every 4 years There are 
2 roads from this to Ghorband over the GadwS hill — one Spinaoba^ 

over the pass to Bazfrgai^ is a difficult road for mules; the other is 
from Charbagh^ tnd Kot Kai^ to the MSurai peak and down to Alpurai in 
Ghorband ; this is called the Gadwa road. {Lockwood) 

MATWINAI— 

A village in the Daolatzai division, Btiner valley, Ysghistan, on the left 
bank of the Barandoli river, 1 mile from KalpSnai. This must be the 
village Alfmtila calls Matwaridain. He says it has 2,000 houses. ( Walker^ 

Alwfiula,) 

MAYAE— 

A large village in SwSt, on the right bank of the Panjkora river, on the 
boundary of Baja war, where there is said to be a fort on a mountain about 
1,500 feet high. {Abbott) 

MAZANI-^ 

A ravine in the Biagti hills, which rises on the Vashknshi spur of 
Barboj range, and joins the Sori ravine about miles north of Machrn. 

At its head is the MazSnl-ka-Vad pass, which is a very short but steep 
ascent, practicable for field guns with drag ropes. (Paget) 

mazani-ka-vad--. 

A very short steep pass in the Bugtl hills, between tbe MazSnl valley and 
that of Katari, tributaries of the Sori. There would be no difficulty, how- 
ever, in taking up field guns with drag ropes. 

The pass is about 4 miles in length. From it 3 roads branch off 
to the Marao plain, the principal of which is called the Kai pass. {Bell, 
Paget) 

MAZARA— 

A spur from the Tanga hill (which joins the Mora mountain with the 
Slnawar). It separates the old site of Sangao from that of Barmuh 
There is a footpath over it called Aya Tanga. {Lockwood) 

MAZAEIS— 

A tribe of Baloch, who inhabit the extreme south of the Dera GhazT district. 

Their boundaries are : north, Sori pass, tTmr Kot and Bhagsar ; east, the 
Indus ; south, Burdiba ; west, the crest of the GiSndari mountain ; their 
country is thus about 50 miles long by about 80 broad. 

Imam Bakhsh, the chief, states that the boundaries of the Mazaris 
extend to LehnI, Mundu Kand, Jatru GazbH, Nathil, GiandHri, Tholanl, 
Dhatrild, Isprinji, Khanbut, and Khan Choka. 

The MazSris are divided into the following sections : — 

I; Balachani; II, Rustamanl; III, MasidanI; IV, Sarganl. 

These again are sub-divided into— 

I.^ — ^The Balachani sections are^^ — 


G-ulsherani 

... 45 

reside about Bojhan. 

Byadzai 

... 15 

Mistakani 

40 

„ Miranpar and 

Ebodadanl 

... 10 



Badii. 

Haibatani 

... 60 

AzadanI 

... 25 

„ Eojhan. 

Eahdani 

... 19 

Maohiani 

... 20 


10 BatilanI 

... 30 

6 Haidarani 

... 12 








Total 

266 


Minchin mentions but two of these sections : Balachani 285; Ealiadani 
25 total, 305. 
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-The Riistamini sections are- 


1 Pirkani 

200 reside about Kin. 

1 Selatani 

35 

Morani 

175 Ditto. 

Lulair 

80 

Zadani 

80 

Dulani 

200 

HurwanI 

60 reside about Kin. 

Honkani 

40 

6 Bangiani 

80 

5 San-jarani 
Siaf 

90 

AMdlani 

30 

50 

Ivaisarani 

70 

Syadaiii 

74 

Shahkani 

150 

Sbaliija 

50 

Minglani 

50 

Dewani 

40 

10 Dharwaiii 

60 

10 Kozkani 

70 


The Masidani sections are — 

Selatani ... 35' reside 'near Eojliiii. 

Lulair ... 80 ,, ■ ,, Kasnior. 
Dnlani ... 200 reside near Rojliaii. 


Sudwanl 

... 90 

Lotaiii 

120 

Nazani 

... 70 

Har'uani 

40 

Chaongulani 200 reside about Eojliin, 

Surija 

30 

Zamkani 

... 190 

Garani 

50 

15 Merui 

... 90 reside about Badli. 

15 Takarani ... 

30 

Golah 

... 60 

Bliiiiibaraiii 

20 

Latani 

... 60 

.Markani 

20 

Golani 

... 40 

Polataiii . . , 

10 

Eaesani 

... 20 

Isiani 

120 

20 Gulraiii 

... 90 

20 Jaskliii ... 

80 

Band 

... 30 

SomlanI .. 

150 

22 Talpur 

... 10 

Sliolaui 

50 


— 

23 Gorkani .. 

120 

Total . 

1,805 





Total ... 

1,469 


IV. — The Sarggni sections are- 

1 Sarglini ... 250 

2 Jalani ... 150 




Minchiii^s divisions had better be given separately 


1 

Balachani 



280 


Sola 

. . I 

... 30 


Khird 


• •• 

300 


Pundi 


... '''30 


XJmranis 



80 


Golai 


.40 


Izkakani 



100 

25 

Mirui 


... 51) 

5 

Sothwani 



40 


Surija 


40 


Danwani 


• •• 

40 


Morkani 


... 25 


Dulani 

« •« 


100 


Turkani 


30 


Chaogbi 



80 


Kisrani 

*•* 

... 24 


Sanjrani 



54 

30 

Nozkani 


... 30 

10 

Siaf 


• • . 

30 


Sitcini 


... oO 


Shaliija 


« • • 

30 


Doiani 

••• 

... SO 


Syacladani 

• • • 


25 


Jurkanl 

... 

... 50 


Kulaiii 



35 


Siintani 


... 80. 


Salani 



40 

35 

Esiani 


... , 50 

15 

Yawani 



20 


Kuleraiil 


... 50 


Zarkani 



120 


Sberaliani 


... 40 


Silatani 



49 


Musiani 


... 80 


Eahdani 


••• 

25 

39 

Kurkani 


... '"30' 


Sana 

*• 


30 




, — - 

20 

Zamkani 



120 



Total , 

... , 2,509 


Jalani 

«•» 


100 






The hereditary Chiefs Slier Mahamad Khan;, belongs to the Bala< 
section. 

Emcees totals including 800 from Sind, is 4;,000. 

Minchin^s total, also apparently including the Sind portion is 2,509. 
Van Gortlandt estimates them at 4,000, including 800 in Sind* 
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Kotla Hasan Sliali. 
Mat Mnla. 

Mat Gola. 

Bojliaa. 

Shalieb Ali. 

Kin. 

Dera Dildar, 
Miranpur. 

Badli. 

Unirkot. 


Malire. 

DerajTwan. 

Wall' Maclika. 
Bast! Kazm. 
Kaclia Both. 

Kacli Para Shah. 
Kotla Bolthu. 

Mat Dilbar. 

Kotla Haml. 

Thai Karm. 


Jacob reckons their total strength^ including Sind_, at about 2^,000. 

The Census Eeport of 1868 states the total number of MazHri souls in 
the Ghazi district to be so that the number of adult males would 

not be more than 1^807. 

The Mazarls live entirely in the Mithankot sub-division, 124 being iu 
Mithankot, 372 in Bhagsar, 54 in Rajanpur, and 4,868 in Rojhan. 

Mr. Fryer supplies the following list of Mazari villages : 

Parawan. 

Thai Nasir, 

Dera Bhai. 

Machka. 

15 Madpala. 25 

Kadra. 

Dahrwali. 

Kacha Chohan. 

Mat Mahamad Shah. 

10 Unirkot. 20 Chakrwali. 30 

The MazSrl lands, though politically bounded as I have said above, cover 
very little of the country included, but are scattered in patches 

in the midst of them. Thus, the most northerly is round Dilbar, and 
consists of the villages Nos. 28, 29, 30 in the above list. Next, near the 
river round Kotla Hasn Shsh is a Uock composed of villages Nos. 1, 2, 3, 24. 
Then conies the villages round Umrkot, consisting of 10, 16, 19 and 21. 
There is a long strip north of Rojhan and east of the Zangi composed of 2 
villages. Nos. 7 and 20. Round Rojhan and down to the Sind Frontier is the 
largest strip of Mazari land, consisting of the villages Nos. 4, 5 and 23. To the 
east of this, on the banks of the river, is a plot constituting the lands around 
villages Nos. 5, 14, 20 and 22. The other plots are those composing the 
villages of Miranpur and Badli. The principal town of the tribe is Rojhan. 

The passes the MazSris are responsible for are:— Sorl, Jabiri, NozanI, 
Chai'zani, Zangi, Ghorwanl, Shahi, Tozani, IsprinjI, Shori. The Mazaris of 
Sind extend as far as Lelinl, and have this and the Dholi passes in their 
front. The chief draws an allowance of Rs. 4,700 per annum for the care 
of the above passes. 

The Mazari chief is a Risaldar of the Frontier Militia on Rs. 100 per 
mensem, and, besides, the tribe has sowars at the following posts, Shekli- 
w^li, 10; Banduwali, 4 ; Dilbar, 11 ; Tozani, 15 ; RajaiipUr, 2 ; total 42, 
they have besides 10 foot. Thus, the total pay of the sowars is Rs. 10,560 
and of the foot, Rs. 720 ; total (Rs. 11,280 -f Rs. 1,200 drawn by Imam 
Bakbsh =) Rs. 12,480, the total amount accruing to the Mazari tribe for 
border service. 

The chief, Imam Bakhsh, also has an estate from Government, which 
Captain Minchin in 1865 said yielded Rs. 30,000, 
now to give Rs. 60,000 to 75,000 ; half goes to 
Mahamad. 

Since 1861, the following thefts have 

1861 1862 1863 1864 1865 
BytheChedgi ... 1 ... 1 1 y 

,, Gliorwani „• ...' ..a . 2 1 

: „ Son ... ... 2 ■ ... 2 1 2 ... ... ... 

„ Zangi ... ... 1 , 2 , 1 ,... . .... ... ^ 

Gbaxu Total 
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The Mazar! chief is responsible by agreements, dated lltli and 15tli 
November 1858 and 80th November 1856, for the general good conduct of 
his tribe, and for thefts committed within the boundaries of his estates. 

The following genealogy of the Mazari chiefs family is given by himself-— 


Lasbax. Karai, 


Shaliab, 


SliadlB. 


Balab, 


Banda, chief. 


chief. 


Shaha. 


Pandig*, 

head of Paadigzai Mazaris, 


Hamal, chief. 


Maran. 


Haedar, 


t Mita. 
Fateh Aii, 


Hamal. 


Mita. nUawar. Said. Darbari. Bandu, $ MIstak, Khmim, 


§ Qulsher, Azad. Bakar. $ Karm. Haedar. Makhian, 


Shahlea, chief, no heirs. Dost Ali, chief, Batil, Jivan. Vaziran, 


Hamal, subjected the Mazaris to the Amirs of Sind Bildar, 


Bahrain. 


Harm. 


Sher Hahamad Khan, 
chief. 


Imam Bakhsh, £ah 

Honorary Magistrate, 

- 1 . Acting Chief. 

It IS said that at the time Mir Chakar went with HamSun Shah to Dehll 
(about 957 Hijri, or 1542 A. D.), Batil KhSn was chief of the Mazaris but 
it is not known whether any of them accompanied Mir Chakar or not. ’ 
After this time the Mazaris and Chandias of Sind quarrelled. The Maza- 
ris were beaten and took refuge with Batil Khan, who went ao'ainst'the 
Chandias, and a fight ensued, in which Batil Khan and some of his follow- 
ers were killed. 

his son^ Hamal KhSn^ was a minor at the time of Lis father^ death, 
the tribe was managed by his uncle. Pandig Khan. When Hamal becama 
of age, he assumed the ehieftamsiiip, and on his death was succeeded hv his 
B02j,,Mxta. 

*' Killed by. Magsis. 

■ t Killed by Bardis.' , , ■ ■ 

I J'iiied by Qorcliltols. 

. .§ Killed by Brahuls. ■ ■ 
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Mita^^^ w in a fight with the Boledis of Shiksrpur^ in Sind^ and 

was succeeded by his son, Fateh AIi Khan. In the time of Fateh All 
Khan the Mazaris settled in the Siaf valley and Marao plain (at present the 
country of the Bugtis), where they found water and grass in abundance for 
their flocks and herds. On Fateh Alfs death, Mita became chief about 
the year A. D. 1685. 

At this time the Mazaris first became acquainted with the country they 
now occupy ; and coming down from the hills, they commenced to commit 
depredations in the plains. Mahamad Kasim Khan, Nahar, then held 
charge of the country between Kasmor and (Tmikot, as Subah to the King 
of Dehli. When Mita Khan died, he was succeeded by his son Hamal 
Khan, who went and tendered his allegiance to Mahamad Kasim Khan, 
who, in return, gave him the lands of Tadi, Amdanl, Lad Math, Dilbar, 
and TozEnl, at the foot of the hills. 

Hamal Khan cut a canal through the lands of Rojhan, which is still 
known as the Hamalwah, and after this the Mazaris settled altogether in 
the plains. 

The chief of the Bugtis, with 700 men, committed a raid about this 
time on the Mazaris, and carried off a lot of cattle ; the Mazaris went in 
pursuit and secured their cattle, and killed two of the Bugti chiefs sons, 
and several of their follower’s. This was the commencement of the feud 
between the two tribes. The Bugti chief resolved to revenge the death 
of his two sons, again collected his followers, and came down and killed 
two Mazaris, and carried off a number of cattle. The Mazaris went in 
pursuit, overtook the Bugtis, and a fight ensued, in which the former were 
beaten, and Khnndan Khan, a headman, and a number of the Mazaris were 
killed. The Bugtis returned to their homes with the plunder. Hamal 
Khan, with 1,500 sowars and footmen, then went against the Bugtis, and 
killed Seba and Mehrula, headmen, and 15 of their men. After this 
there was a truce between the two tribes. 

On account of the old enmity existing between the Boledis and the 
Mazaris, Mandu Khan, the Boledl chief, with a large force, committed a 
raid, and carried off a number of Mazari cattle. The Mazaris went in 
pursuit and overtook and fought the Boledis, and killed the chief, Mandu 
Khan, and 80 of his men. Accordingly, the spot where the fight took 
place was called Mundu Kund, by which name it is still known. As a 
reward for this service, Mahamad Kasim Khan bestowed on the Mazaris 
the lands along the banks of the rivei% 

After these events took place, Mahamad Kasim Khan died, and his son 
Ibrahim K bin was appointed Nawab in his stead. 

The Kiazai section of the Bugtis (now better known as the Shamh^nis) 
at this time came down from their own lands, and were grazing their 
cattle with the Mazaris on the GiSndari mountain, when the Drishaks 
committed a raid against them, and killed Tangu KhSn, Kiazai, and a 
MazSri, and carried off some herds of cattle, Hamal Khan, the MazHri 
chief, with his clansmen, followed them, and a fight took place at Hamid- 
pur, in which 15 of the Drishaks were killed. War was thus declared 
between the Mazaris and Drishaks, Shahak Khan, the Drishak chief, col- 
lected his men and went against the Mazaris, and his example was fol- 
lowed by Hamal KhSn. It so happened that both forces crossed on the 
way without being aware of it. Shahak Khan arrived at Rojhan, and con- 
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trary to the custom of Baloehes, killed Hamal Khaii^s wife^ wounded his 
mother, and killed Bahai Khan, Mazari, and looted Rojlian.^ Hamal Khin 
had, ill the mean time, reached Asni, and killed Haebat Khan, headman, 
and 15 Drishaks. 

Shahak Khan again committed a raid on the Mazarls ; hut they were 
prepared, and a fight took place, in which Shahak Khan, chief, and 24^ 
Drishaks, were killed, and the Drishaks defeated.^ The Mazarfs lost Man- 
gan Khan and Nathu, headmen, and a few men killed, and Mita Khan was 
wounded. 

Hamal Khan now died, and his son Mita succeeded him. Ibrahim 
Khan (Naliar), who had succeeded Mahamad Kasim Khan as Stibah, being 
a dissipated and weak goTcrnor, Mita Khan wrested the country from iiiiii.' 

The Shambanis at this time committed two raids on the Mazarfs. Mita 
Khan went against them, and killed GhorSm Khin^s two sons, and 40 men 
of his tribe, after which there was a truce between the tribes. 

After this 200 Mazarls looted a herd of Gorchan I camels which were 
grazing in the Drishak lands near Fatehpur. Mahamad Khan, Drishak, 
who tried to rescue the camels, was killed with 10 of his men. This was 
the commencement of hostilities between the Mazirl and Gorchani tribes. 
Alam Khan, the Gorchani chief, collected a force to take his revenge on the 
Mazlns, and committed a raid in the Mazari country, and carried off a large 
number of cattle. The Mazarfs came to the rescue ; but in the fight which 
ensued they were completely defeated, and Mistak Khan, Mita KhaiFs 
nephew, his son, Karm Khan, and nephew, Turah Khan, with 30 of the 
Mazarfs, were killed, and the Gorehanis made good their retreat with the 
plunder. For 30 years after Mistak Khan^s death, there were constant 
fights and reprisals between the Mazarfs and Gorchanis. 

At length, about A. D. 1759, the Mazirls succeeded in carrying off 
some 700 Gorchani camels. The Gorchanis sent a deputation to beg 
for the return of the camels, and as this seemed a favorable opportunity 
for making a truce, the Mazarls agreed to return the camels if the Gor- 
chanfs would give a girl in marriage from one of the head families of their 
tribe to Mistak Khan^s grandson, Jamal Khan. The Gorchanis having 
agreed to the conditions, Mita Khan with 700 Mazarfs went to Lai Ghar, 
the head-quarters of the Gorchani tribe, where the betrothal was carried out. 

After this, the Mazarls returned the Gorchani camels, and peace was 
established between the two tribes for the time being. Mita Khan was 
succeeded by his son Gulsher. 

From these constant wars and blood- feuds between the Mazarfs, Drishaks 
and Gorchanis, the whole of the country between Harand and Kasmor, 
which before had been highly cultivated and intersected by canals, was 
devastated. 

This state of things lasted until British rule was established in the 
country, and at annexation the whole of the Dera Ghazf Khan district 
was marked by immense jungle tracts, which were found intersected with 
lines of old canals, and the remains of what had once been large flourishing 
villages. 

When Gulsher became chief, the Mazarls did not pay tribute or allegiance 
to any sovereign. Mohabat Khin, who was at that time Khan of Kalat, 
seeing this, sent down Adam KhSn, Brahtil, with an army, to take possession 
of the country. 
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The Mazaris hills^ where they were pursued by the Khan^s 

army, which came on them at Nathill near Giandari, where a fight took 
place, in which Gulsher Khan and some 8 of his followers were killed. 
The rest of the Mazarls fled up the mountains and escaped. Adam Khan 
took Kasmor, where he established a post and proclaimed the Khan'^s rule 
in the country, and retaining a sulBficient number of men to garrison it, he 
sent back the army to Kalat. 

Shahlu Khan, who became chief after his father^s death, now collected 
the Mazaris, and made a raid on Kasmor. Adam Khan fled, and two of his 
sons were killed, and the MazErls took possession. 

After Shahlu Khan^s death, his brother Dost Ali succeeded, and after a 
while quarrelled with the Chandias, and several feuds and reprisals took place 
between the two, until at length Maruk Khan and 60 of his men were 
killed, and the Chandias were driven out of the country and obliged to take 
refuge in Bhawalpur where their descendants are still living. Since then 
there have been no Chandias in the Mazari country. Dost Ali died, and 
was succeeded by his son, Hamal Khan. 

War now again commenced between the Mazaris and Bugtis. Hamal 
Khan, with a strong body of his elan, looted a Bugti village in the Marao 
plain, and carried off their plunder. The Bugtis followed them, and a fight 
took place at Kajuri, in which the Bugtis were defeated, and a relation of 
their chiefs and 80 men were killed. The Mazaris lost ED killed and several 
wounded, but they carried off their plunder in triumph. 

In A. D. 1791, Rustam Khan, Amir of Khairpur in Sind, summoned 
Hamal Kban to his Darbar and on his arrival received him well, and 
bestowed the lands of Lad, Mitta, Toziani, Dilbar, and Mittri on him ; 
in short, ail the lands from the Pitch to the Shori which were watered by 
the hill streams, and the other lands on half the revenue rates. 

After this, the Mazaris were subject to the rule of the Amirs of 
Sind. 

Fatek Khan had at this time usurped the chieftainship of the Gorchanis, 
though the hereditary chief was Baloch Khan. 

Baloch Khan wishing to gain his rights took refuge with the Mazaris, 
and offered to contract a chief marriage between his daughter and Dost 
Alfs son, Bahram Khan. The betrothal was effected; b^ut Fateh Khan, 
finding out Baloch Khan^s real aim, took the first opportunity of murdering 
him. On this the Mazm and GorehanI feud broke out again, and was 
carried on for some years with varying success. 

In 1801, Hamal Khan died and was succeeded by Bahrain Khan. 

This chief again put an end to the feud by going to Harand, and com- 
pleting a marriage with Baloch Khin^s daughter. 

Raids and retaliations now again commenced between the Mazaris and tbe 
Drlshaks, sometimes to the advantage of one side and sometimes of the 
other. Inbne of these raids Bakhtiar Khan, Drishak, headman of Kotla 
Nasir was killed by the Mazaris, and in another, Haji and Bakht All, 
nephews of the Mazari chief, were killed by the Drishaks. 

At this time the Dajal and Harand districts were under the rule of the 
Khan of Kalat. Hyat Khan, chief the Drishaks, was held responsible by 
him for the management of his part of the border, and Miran Khan, cousin 
of Hyat Khan, was answerable for the Hajipur part. 

The Mazaris having looted some cattle from near Hajipur, Miran 
Khan went to the rescue, and was billed with two Brahuis. After some 
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further repi'isals^ a truce was declared. At this time the Gorchanis and the 
Tibi Lunds quarrelled and the latter demanded assistance from the Mazarfs^ 
who accordingly sent a force to their aid. They then attacked the Gor- 
chams in the Kaha ravine and killed Masu Khan and 50 Gorchanis^ losing 
themselves hut a few men in killed and wounded. 

After this fight, the Lunds left Tibi and took refuge with the Maziris at 
Kojhan. 

The Gorchanis, under their Chief Gholam llahamad, now made a descent 
on Rojhan and killed the Lund chief and 60 Maziris, having several 
of their own number killed, hut returning home laden with plunder. 

Again, on another occasion, the Lisharls (Gorchanis) grazing their flocks 
on the Nisao plains, were attacked by the Mazarls, who killed their head- 
man and 18 of their clansmen. After several reprisals, peace was at length 
established between the two tribes. 

Divisions at this time broke out in the family of the Laghsri chief. 
One Eahim Khan set himself up in opposition to Mahaniad Khan, the 
rightful chief, who was his cousin, and wrested the chieftainship from him. 
Mahamad Khan then came to Rojhan and demanded assistance from 
Rahram Khan, who sent an army with him, and a fight took place, in 
which Rahim Khan was healen, and 50 of his followei’s were killed. 

Soon after this a party of 60 Mazarls went in boats to Jatu, in Mozafar- 
garh, and looted the Jatuls, and were making away with their plunder, 
when the Jatuls collecting followed them in a boat and overtook them. 
On this a fight ensued, in which Mahwal Khan, Rais of the Jatuis, and 
20 of his men, were killed. 

Bahram Khan next committed a raid on Bsgh, in Kachl, and carried off 
a number of cattle, and in return Gul Mahapiad, Brahul, sent his son with 
a force against them, hut they were prepared, and Gul Mahamad'^s son and 
the 24 Brahuis were killed in the fight. 

Quarrels now once more commenced between the Mazarls and Bugtis, 
into the details of which it is unnecessary to enter,* suffice it to say, that 
for severaL years they were carried on, during which some 200 men were 
killed on both sides. Of these the only men of note were Mian Khan and 
Jangi (father and uncle of the notorious Gholam Husen killed in the 
Harand raid in 1807) on the side of the Bugtfs, and Yaliia Khan on the 
side of the Mazarls. After this peace was restored. 

At this time the country from Mithankot to Dera Ghazi Khan w^as under 
the rule of the Nawab of Bahawalpur, Mahamad Saclik Khan. 

Owing to the exactions of the Nawab's servant Karm Khan, the Drlshak 
chief left his own estates and went to Bahram Khan, at Rojhan, and 
arranged that the Mazarls and Drlshaks together should commit deprecia- 
tions on the Nawab^s territories. At length the Nawab^s officials sent for 
the Drishak chief, and redressed his grievances, and allowed him to return 
to his property. 

Aboufc 1827, Ranjlt Sing took possession of the Dera Ghazi Khan district 
as far south as Lmrkot, and the Mazarls continued their depredations 
in the Mithankot district. 

Sawan Mai, Governor of Multan, was sent with an army against them, 
and being joined by the Gorchanis, Lagharis and other tribes,"^ in- all about 
7,000 men, they marched to Badli. 

The whole of the Mazarls on this fled to the hills, and raised the tribe, 
but on Mahamad Khan, chief of the Tibi Lunds, acting as mediator, it was 
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agreed that on tlieiv retiimiog all the plundered proi>ei‘ty they would he 
pardoned and permitted to come in to S a wan Mai. 


After a short interval, the MazSris again commenced looting in Mithan- 


kot, and the Governor of that place sent an army into their country 
and carried off a lot of cattle. The MazSris then collected 2,000 men, 
surrounded Mitliankot, killed 12 Sikhs, and looted the town. Diw^Hn 
S^wan Mai then, with Karak Sing, again brought an army against 
the Mazaris, but they fled and took refuge in Sind. Sawan Mai erected 
some mud forts in Rojhan, and, leaving some detachments in the country, 
returned. 

About the time that these events took place, Mnlvl Na-slr-udfn Gliazi 
came from Kandahar into Sind with 1,000 men, horse and foot. The Mazaris 
joined him and made a descent on Eojhan, but they could make no impres- 
sion on Sawan MaFs forts, and so, having looted the country, they returned 
again to Sind. 

Sawan Mai on hearing of this sent Ralnm Khan, Laghari, to treat 
with the Mazaris, and having agreed to restore their estates and allowances, 
which he had confiscated, the Mazaris returned to their own country, and 
BalirSm Khan went to Multan to pay his respects to Sawan Mai, w^ho 
treated him well, and gave him presents. 

After returning to Rojhan, Ranjlt Sing summoned Bahrain KhSn to Labor, 
where he was well received, and the grants made by Sawan Mai were con- 
firmed. On his return to Rojhan, Bahram Khan died, and his son, Dost Ali, 
became chief. A short time after BahrSm KhaiFs death the Jakranis com- 
mitted a raid in Rojhan, but the Mazaris turned out and killed 17 of them, 
and rescued their cattle. This was the commencement of several raids and 
reprisals between these two*tribes, in one of which the Mazaris with 1,200 
men raided Kot Tahri, belonging to the Jakranis, and killed 17 men, and 
carried off much plunder. 

The Sikh Governor and officials who were at Rojhan noiv commenced to 
commit exactions on the Mazaris. In one casein particular, about a woman, 
they acted so tyrannically that Dost All determined to kill the Governor ; 
but he, hearing of the plot, absconded. Finding the Governor had fled, they 
killed one of his officials ; but, fearing the result of what they had done, they 
fled to the hills, and afterwards to Sind, where they made themselves as 
troublesome as possible. 

About this time, Diw§n Sawan Mai was murdered in durbar, and was 
succeeded by his son Mtilraj, who sent for Dost Ali, and on his presenting 
himself at Multan, pardoned him and aliowed the Mazaris to return to 
their country, and forbad his officials from acting against them except in 
concert with their chief. In A.D. 1848, the Multan war took place, and' 
on the 30th March 1849, the Panjab was annexed to the British Empire 
' in India, 

With such antecedents, it is not astonishing that for some years after 
annexation, the Mazaris had the worst reputation of any tribe on this 
border. Eiphinstone, in his History of India, mentions them as famous for 
their piracies on the Indus, their robberies on the highway, and for their 
depredations into the countries of all their neighbours. 

It appears that up to 1853 armed parties of the Mazaris continued to 
carry on their pluadering expeditions. About that time an Assistant 
Commissioner was first appointed to Mithankot, and thenceforward the 
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reelamatiion of tbe tribe comiiienceci ; so tliafc wbat were once siieli in- 
veterate plunderers and robbers are now peaceable and useful subjects. 

It was found that Dost All was a debauched and dissipated man, and the 
charge of the tribe was committed to his brother, ImSm Baklish Khan, 

After Post Ali^s death, liis son, Sher Mahaniad Khan, was found to be 
even more incapable than his hither; so that ImSm Baklish Khin was still 
continued in the position of chief, and to him is jiistlf due the chief credit of 
having effected such a salutary ehange in the eondition of the tribe. 

A man of great tact, energy, and perseverance, he saw from the first that 
without a heavy hand he eoiikl not bring such wild spirits into order; so, 
throwing aside his natural prejudices in fiivor of his clansmen (which are 
peculiaidy strong amongst the Baloehes) , and refusing to cover their 
offences, he invariably seized them and sent them up for punishment. In 
this, he was assisted by some of the best headmen in the tribe. 

Ill 1857, he asked for permission to collect his people for seiwiee in 
Hindustan, and when the cavalry regiment was called away from Isnl, 
he was made Eisaldar of a levy of horse and foot which was raised on 
this frontier, and afterwards he and his brother Dost All received a 
^MvhillaV'* of Rs. 2,000 from Government for their services during the 
ti'oubled times of the mutiny. In 1859, he was created an Honorary 
Magistrate of the 1st class, and has continued to use his powers to the best 
advantage. 

After the raid on Harand in 1867, when the Mazarls, Bugtis, and others 
in the hills were trying to give trouble, be was constantly out with his 
Mazarls, and in several instances pursued parties of the marauders some 
50 or 60 miles into the hills, wliei'e they were either killed or taken pri- 
soners. For these services he received from Ijrovernment a khillat^^ of Rs. 
1,000, and was permitted to attend the Governor GeneraFs durbar at Agra. 

In 1868 he married a niece of the Mari Chief Ghazan Khan, and thereby 
greatly increased the influence which he before possessed amongst the hill 
tribes ; and it is only due to Mm to say that he has always used his in- 
fluence on the side of law and order ; and while giving all the aid in his 
power to eoerce the evil-disposed amongst the tribes on this frontier, he has 
. kept on good terms with those who proved themselves on the side of Gov- 
ernment. He receives, in conjunction with his nephew, the lease of Kin, 
Rojhan, and Shahwali, with a remission of one-half the revenue assessed on 
these estates, and the right of collecting their share in kind. 

The^ headmen of Badli, Miranpur, and Dera Dilclar, also receive a 
remission on their estates. The origin of this was that the former Govern- 
ment found that they could not work such a large and turbulent tribe through 
the chief alone, and accordingly enlisted some of the headmen of the chiePs 
family to aid them, allowing them these grants in return for service. 

When our settlements were made, these were continued; but they have 
worked anything but well. Instead of these men giving a return for the 
concessions allowed them, they set themselves up to undermine the ehiePs 
influence in his tribe. ^ For this they were fined by the Commissioner Major 
Pollock; but still continued to carry on their intrigues, until, at length, their 
grants had to be confiscated. After a year the Deputy Commissioner, 
Captain Sandeman, recommended that some sowars they had in the frontier 
militia should be taken from them, and that the grants should be restored 
until the settlement, which was sanctioned by the Commissioner, Colonel 




Graliam, was made. Although afraid to do anything openly, they still 
continue to work mischief in the tribe, while they give little aid on the frontier. 

The MazSris, being the tribe next to Sind territory and moreover enemies 
of all the tribes round, have been frequently accused by the Sind authorities 
of being concerned directly in raids, or at all events of instigating them. 
Major Jacob constantly reported them j he considered them the most im- 
pudent and incorrigible marauders in the whole country, and considered 
that as long as they were allowed to bear arms little improvement could be 
expected in their conduct. 

There was undoubtedly a great deal of truth in what Major Jacob said. 
The Ma,zaris, as has been shown above, were for a long time quite as fond of 
plundering as their neighbours the Marls and Bugtls, and the Panjab 
system of allowing them to bear their arms was notone which promised 
any very speedy diminution in their bad habits; yet, it is only fair 
to point out that all Mazarl doings reached Major Jacob through the 
medium of Bugtis and other enemies; and the Sind authorities were always 
very jealous of interference. This will perhaps enable a more just estimate 
to be formed as to the truth of numerous accusations which were brought 
against Imim Bakhsh Khan. 

In 1861, Imam Bakhsh Khan visited Gholam Mortaza at Dera, in 
order to settle a dispute between that chief and his father. This being 
reported to Sind was rightly deemed an interfei’ence, and Imam Bakhsh 
was strictly warned against visiting the hills again in this manner. 

On the 28rd October 1862, a party of robbers attacked the house of one 
Adeza Mai, near Mitri, and burnt it. Sir Henry Green, from information 
he had received, was of opinion that this attack was instigated by Imlm 
Bakhsh Khan in order to get rid of Adeza Mai to whom he owed money, 
and he reported the circumstance to the Deputy Commissioner, Dera Ghazi 
Khan. This officer utterly denied the truth of this serious charge, and 
imputed it to the hostility of Alarn Khan Bugti, who, he considered, had 
made up the report. 

In 1864, there was some correspondence about a dispute between Imam 
Bakhsh Khan and Sher Mahamad Khan, the latter being jealous of the 
power and influence exercised by the former, and anxious to resume his place 
as chief of the clan; but, as he had already proved himself unfitted for 
such a post, while Imam Bakhsh had ruled the tribe for 12 years with 
eminent success, the matter was settled in his favor. 

In 1865, Colonel Sir Henry Green again made an accusation against 
Imam Bakhsh KhSn, to the effect that he derived a considerable income by 
encouraging the sale at Eojhan, of cattle stolen from Kachi in Kalat terri- 
tory; but this also was denied by Captain Minchin. 

In 1870, Risaldar AlSm KhSii, of the Sind Guides, was removed from his 
appointment, owing to his having connived at a raid which the Mans were 
about to make on Ghulam Martaza at Dera. It is said that, though quite 
in the wrong in what he did, he fell into a trap which had been laid for 
him by Imam Bakhsh; but it is impossible to know if there is more truth 
in this than in the other accusations which were brought against him. 
(Bruce y MincMn^ Tan CortlanM^ Bolloch^ Wood, Census Report of 1S6S, 
Mjer, Green, Sandeman, Merewetker,) 

MAZEA— : 

See Zmaiia, 


MEH— Mil 


MEHR ALI— 

A village in the Bazar division of Yusafzai, Peshawar district^ situated 2 
miles north of Parmuli^ 4 miles south-west of Narinji;, at the jmietion of the 
Narinji and Sherdara Khwars. The inhabitants are of the Aka Khel section. 
Water is supplied from 1 well situated in the open, and there is a large 
tank to the south-east. The headman is Naiaf Khan. (Lumsdeu, Masimm,) 
MEKHTAR— ^ 

A village in the Kabar country; to the west of Vihowa.; situated north of 
Born It is a very important place from all aeeountS; numerous roads 
diverging near this from Kandahar; to the Derajat or Khetran country. 

The country here is said to be very flourishing; wheat; rice; and Indian 
corn are grown. 

The running water of the stream at Mekhtar is divided into 4 shares : 1; 
Kakars; 1; Hamzazais; 2, Khatris. 

The hamlets in the vicinity belong; generall}?' speaking; to the Hamzazais. 

The people here carry on a fair trade with Vihowa Kui; Maogrota; the 
KhetranS; and Kandahar; the exports to Mekhtar being* salt; giir; sugar; 
coarse cloth; and a few colored silks. 

It is deserted in the winter. Snow falls and lies some time; and the cold 
is intense ; the people then break up and scatter, returning eu nieme in the 
late spring. 

The following was the Mekhtar price current for some months in 1872 ; — « 
Wheat ... 8 to 10 topas per (English) Rupi. 

Indian corn ... 9 to 12 topas 
Ghi ... 2 English seers per (English) RiipL 

Jowar ... 12 to 18 topas per (English) Rupi. 
the topa; which is the only measure of weight; being equal to Si seers of 
the weight of 80 Rupis. 

The following is given as the number of families or sections with their 
encampments:— 


Headmen. Eneampmcuts. Hcinlmen. Eneampmady. 

Kamclan ... ... 40 Shahlkm ... 20 

Hasan Khan ... ... 20 Didan ... ... 15 

Payo ... ... ... 5 Azam ... ... 22 

Aghai... ... ... 15 Bozah ... ... 10 


The vil]a.ge of Mekhtar contains 20 shopS; the leading shopkeepers being 
Ram Rakhia and Dihu, (Davidson. Hafiz SamandarO 
MELA MIR ASGHAR— ^ 

village of Kachai, Samalzai; Kohat district. Its population amounts to 
185 souls; of which 51 are adult males. They are all Shias. The sections 
are Syads and Pathans. It can turn out 25 matchlockmen. It has 245 

^ revenue. Fide KzICHM. (Plmaden.) 

MENA— ^ ^ 

in the Total valley; 15 miles north of Ganderl. It contains 
l*vO houses; inhabited by the Bemarai tribC; and able to turn out 100 
hghtingmeu. iMiUef) 

MIAMlS— 

A section of Kabal Khel; Otmanzai; Vaziiis. 

MIAN— ' 

A people who inhabit Hashtnagar division; Peshawar district; and earrv on 

most 01 the trade mth the coimti'ies to the north. Their chief imports 
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are tmiber from Sw and Panjkora, iron from Bajawar, hawks and 
ponies from Kashkar, and they take back salt and cloth. The chief villages 
inhabited by them are Prangj, Charsada, Turangzai, and Tangi. They are 
Kaka Khel Khataks, {jBeUeuo,) 

MIANAS— 

A tribe of the Trans-Indas frontier, scattered about in different villages. 
Some are to be found in the Bangash village of Togh in Miranzai, and 
some amongst the Khetrans of Vihowa. Hazrat Suliman, whose tomb is 
at Taosa, is said to have been of this tribe, and the Gharshins are off- 
shoots of it._ {Maliamad 
MIAN DERI— 

A small village in Yxlsafzai, 1 mile east of the Swabi, and J mile from 
north foot of Panjpir, situated in the open plain and composed of flat- 
roofed mud houses. 

MIANIS— ... 

A tribe who inhabit a portion of the Gomal valley in the Dera Ishmail dis- 
trict. They are a division of the Shirani tribe, and are scattered in 11 
small villages, situated between the Tata and Murtiza outposts. The num- 
ber of their inhabitants in British territory is 2 £1. 

They are divided into the following sections : — 


f Mayar Ediel 


Ishmailzai. 


( Shahbaz 
.. < Liikmaii Khel 
tParozsh 

fMirguMvh 
< Paroz „ 
(Shri „ 


-{ Sahibzai 


Bodarzai. 

Nurozai. 

k^ainzai. 

Their villages in British territory^ are : — Mula Khel, 30 houses; Kiri 
Hamza Khel, 170 ; Kiri Niazi, 43 ; Umr, 36 ; Kiri Rahmat, 37 ; Kiri liyat, 
52; Mfda Khel, 95; Kiri Asah, 63; Murtiza, 91; Sher Mohar, 84; Kiri 
All Mahamad, 84. Each village is surrounded by a wall 8 feet high, and 
has a watch-tower in the centre. 

Two Kiris of the Miani tribe go yearly with the Povinclahs to Khorasan 
and a great portion of the tribe leave the plains in the hot weather, and 
go into the Vaziri hills. (Carry Maegregor^ 

MIAN ISA— 

A village in the Lunkhor valley, Peshawar, containing 73 houses, situated 
about i mile north of Lunkhor. It is supplied with water from wells. 
A good road runs from Lunkhor by it to Kharkai. (Iminden^ 

MlAN 11 KHEL— 

A village in the Tin division, of Kohat 24 miles from Tiri, situated just 
below the crest of the watershed between Thai and Tiri, and built upon the 
banks of a ravine. The inhabitants are Khataks, and it has 60 houses ; of 
these 40 belong to labox'ers, and 3 to Hindus. Its water-supply is from 
a spring in the bed of the ravine. It has a good deal of unirrigated culti- 
vation. There is a celebrated shrine between this village and Gurguri, 
called Mian-Ji-Ziarat, which is held in much respect by tiie Khataks and 
Vazirls. This village was raided in July 1854 by a party of Tfal horsemen. 
(IJacgregor.) 
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MIIN KALA— Lat. 34° 63'. Long. 71° 88'. Elev. 3,540 feet 
A town, capital of BajSwar in YSghistan, situated in the Jandaol district," on 
tli6 liglit bank of tlie Paiijkora rivGr. It coBtains 1^000 lioiisGS built of 
stone and naud._ It is the residence of Haji Sahibzada, the chief of 
-Bajawar^ but Miau XJnira KliSiij, and liis brotbors arc the chief men of 
this place. They are descended frona one Mian Umr of Chamkani, a famous 
holy man, and they keep open house for aU travellers. The inhabitants 

_ chiefly artisans, merchants, and Paraehas. iCreagh, Sapper,) 

MIAlSl KHAN — \ ^ ^ jj j 

A -village in tbe Baizai division, Yusafzai, Peshawar district, 10 miles north- 
east ot Katlang. It IS situated under the same range of hills as Barmul but 
on the east side ; opposite Smigao, and. distant about B miles from ik 
1 here is a tank which supplies it with water, but which dries up in the hot 
weather, when the villagers are obliged to get it from Bibuzai, which is about 
3 miles distant. Tbe east branch of the Kalpani ravine rises here, and the 
(xada ravine is abont ^ mile from it. 

here is about 1,000 yards wide. It is commanded by the hills 
at the back being placed in a hollow, and embraced, as it were, by spurs 
from the mam range. The hill at the back of this village can be gamed by 
^*11 ^ if is practicable for mountain guns and infantry. 

This villa^, on the 80th April 1859, resisted a party of police sent by 
Lieutenant Chalmers, Assistant Commissioner, to arrest some criminals and 
killed and wounded 7 of them, and pursued them from the village. For 
this they were fined Es. 1,000, and had to pay Es. 425 to the Sano’ao 
people as compensation, and the houses in which the eriminals were harbored 
were burnt down under the orders of Captain Graham, Deputy Commissioner. 
^mes)^ “ ^^5n was removed to the plains in 1866. {Allgood, 

MIAN KHAN KtNDl— 

A village in the Tank ^vision of the Dera Ishmail district, 13 miles north- 
east from Tank. It has 30a houses, 3 shops, and 1 mosque. The po- 
pulation amounts^ to 872 souls, of which 445 are males. The water- 
supply IS from wdls dug in the bed of a ravine near, and the water is good 
and abundant. The produce consists of barley, bajra, and wheat. The 
village has 8,133 'bigas’ of land cultivated, but the whole is unirrio-ated 
Supplies are not procurable here. The stock of the villao-e embiuees 4 

X" w “““ 

MIINKHELS— 

if ^ Lohanis. That portion 

between tie 

Their boundaries are the Toi, which joins theShekh Hidar, on the north • 
the watershed of a range of low lulls on the west; Walheri ravine Shah 

Shah onThe Ssr”*^' Malana, and Morid 

The Mian Khels descended into the plains with the rest of the Lolianis 

KheL 3 TS'/r'f Marwats, Daolat 
vhels, and latoies; but they quarrelled with the Daolat Khels, and Khan 

/aman Khan, with the assistance of the Gandapurs, expelled them fiwii the 

border, when they took possession of the lands they at present liold.^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 
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The Isot Khd braneli of the Mian Khels^ in British territory^ number 
587^ and the Sein Khel branch, (in which is included the Mtlsazai section,) 
number 579, V they are, however, reckoned as one of the richest tribes 
amongst the Poyindahs that come to trade in British territory ; this year 
(1872) 18 ‘^kiris^ of this tribe came down, and they were estimated by 
Mahamad HySt Khan at 1,400 fighting men, with 6,000 camels. 

They are divided into the following sections : — 


I.- — The Isot Khel sections are- 


-Tlie Sein Khel sections 


Syad Khel . 


ShadiKhel. 


'‘Khadti Khel 
Malak „ 

, Shall! „ 

’ ^ Tar a „ 

.Ghulam „ 
^Maudar „ 


fSilrkh Khel 
Tatr „ 
Ashak „ 
Brahim „ 
^Hatti „ 


Umi'zai 


Warilki 


f Kail 

I Daria Khel 

...-{Pai „ 

I Dana 
LGadgi 


fJui 

CTa 


Juma Khel 
Matiwal 
Taus Khel 


Masha Khel 25 


fKhwaji Khel 
1 Shekhu „ 
Balocdi Khel <{ JFiroz „ 

I Haran „ 
lAyiih „ 


Aka Khel 


Aba Khel 


■Saru Khel ... 

30 

ixj , 

Kur Khan Khel 

20 

o 

Mehr „ „ 

10 

o cc 

,Badr Khel 

15 

O ICj 

'Sahib Khel ... 

30 


Mala „ 

10 


Salem! „ 

8 


Bai „ 

30 


Tiroz Khel ... 

30 


Khata „ 

60 


Musa „ 

15 


Babakar „ 

10 



( Tajii Khel 


Musa Khel 
Biaz „ 
Kana „ 
Karm „ 

Mirza Khel 
Mustafa ,, 
Shekhu 


^ KhanaKhel 6 


Mamanzai 


The recognized head of the Mian Khel tribe is Azim Khan, an old man 
who lives at Umr-khan-ki-Gundi. 

The chief of the Musazai section is Mir Ham Khgn, who resides in 
Musazai. , 

Timar Khan, Balol Khel, is reckoned the chief amongst the Mian Khel 
Povindahs. 

The Bakhtiari, Michan Khel, Lmii, and Pan! tribes are counted with the 
Mian Khel tribes, though not actually belonging to them. 

Edwardes thus describes- the division of land amongst these Mian 
Khels : — ' " ■ ■ , 

The above families divided the land of DrShand with the Bakhtiaris 
thus : One-fourth of the country was monopolised by the Musazais the 
most powerful branch of the Mian Khel tribe. (The Musazais were^sub- 
^‘divided into 4 families, named ; Taju Khel, Khano Khel, Madi Khel 
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Mamandzai, who gave one-fourth of their own, one fonrtii of Drai n,, i 
;;to a. Khin of the Ubeb, »„ ooo„,.,.t of oA™oSecl 1 

* V remaining Iw 

fourths they again divided into four parts, and each took oub at 

family of ae Mian KWla ha<l Jy mWS “Ihe trof 
Musazais, who formed a distinct colony of their own, at Masazan 

of Drahand were first classified as SS 
“followT-^'’ ® distribnted as 

« The Viehobi, or dry lands, were, for the sake of popular caleiilation and 

equal to niiietj-six mannds, 

Oi trie ninety-six mauxids, twenty went to the Svml THdal i\/r;=;u t^i i 

“Shahi Khel, and Gholam Kiel; twLty to the Shadi Itl aI 
“ Khel ; twenty to the rimarzai, VarnkiJ Zakon and Ma* Kh^ 

lands, were, in like manner, represented bv 
ZrSiK- werl disunited 

» M^rKbe^ ^ to the Syad Khel, 

“anS^toSn^ and Gholam Khel; ten nullahs and^ thirteen 

annas to the Gmarzai, Varoki, Masha Khel, and Zakori • ten ond o Ifif 

“ Bakhtmris ; six and a quarter to Aka Khel • three nulhhs 

inesG divisions, winch were mado when Misn "K’lioio i i at 

mmtiy from the Sarwsnls and BakhtiSris, have held good to the 'mAot 

'- SSvaTe aS, hi^lii'' ?‘1“a a^Miatlf wW 

“MirSrori^nfd^V-”' ‘'‘' S'debphreof KeMd, the 

-™.tWe.hroLl&^ 

•■ 7?bis1£’,.l ' f ™»» ■Briealtnm A„1 tlmtaSt 

■< a «mii» polie;, may CtTh .“SS Ihe^^'’^- 

“ve.; StZTf/ttTltf 

“ ricies of the tribi Le to be tlSred* Th* ' ‘o ‘lieir commerce that the 
“that come to India from Kwtn f ® “®®t valuable 

- N,..m and Karott" aS m^^SAT d77 “‘,7” ““? 

“ personal appearance and conduct Thev dSfa I 

"and they have too''mueVTt’°t^f^°^+^"^ I’espeetability to their manners, 
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“ strate with all the eloquence of avarice, and bribe with all the generosity 
“ of a smuggler, but he seldom or never resists ill-used authority with the 
“ vulgar desperation of a needy man. 

“ Another sign of their being well-to-do in the world is this : the MianKhels 
“do not take military service. They hold the opinion of the song, tha 
“ ‘ he may take castles who has not a groat •/ and are not ashamed to 
“that they had rather lead caravans through the defiles and snows of the 
“SulimSni range, than armies into that profitless breach, where the'ex- 
“ change" is against both parties. But this is worldly wisdom, and not 
“ cowardice.” A small band of Mian Khels followed Edwardes out of 
gratitude to Multan, and Hasan Khan, their chief, died in leading them 
to the front. 

Capt. Grey, however, has not the high opinion of the Mian Khels Edwardes 
had; he says they are/ the most miserable of all the miserable Pathans 
the Dera Ishmail border. 

The principal villages of the Mian Khels are : Musazai, Draband, tJmr 
Khan-ki-Gundl, Lalu Kot, Shah Ham, Kakina, Morid Shah and Kot Isa 
Khan. 

The passes into the Mian Khel border from the hills are : 

Draband Zam, Kurm, Guioba, and the Walia. 

The outposts on the border are ; l^iS, Draband, which is garrisoned by 
24! cavalry and 12 infantry of the Eegulars with 2 Guide Sowars; %nil, 
Shah Alam garrisoned by 8 cavalry and 8 infantry of the Frontier Militia. 

_ Formerly, the Shiranis used to come and harrass the Mian Khels, and the 
villages of Draband are, for that reason, surrounded by high walls. 

The Mian Khel land, as far as 2 miles east of the Draband village, 
watered by the perennial stream of the Babar Zam. 

The MUsazai land, which is the richest in the division, is watered by 
the Chaodwan Zam, of which they get a 2.6ths share. {Edmrdes, Carr, 
M%r Alam, Macgregor, Grev.) 

MIAN KI BASTI— 

A village in the JampQr division of Dera GhazI, situated i mile north of 
Harand fort. It has about 4*5 houses inhabited by Musalman agriculturists. 
Its lands are watered from the Kaha, and produce crops of all descriptions. 
{Jalb Kkan,.) 

MICHAN GHNDAI— 

A small hill in the Spin valley, Vaziristan, between Spin and Waneh. It is 
said to be practicable for carts. (Broadfoot.) 

MICHANKHBL— 

A village in Marwat division of Banu district, on north side of the Koram, 
28 miles from BanQ. Formerly there was a division of Marwat named after 
this place, which yielded a revenue of Es. 700. Supplies are procurable 
here after due notice, and water is plentiful. (Edwardes.) 
MICHANKHEL— 

One of the suburbs of the new town of Lakl in Banu ; the inhabitants 
Shekhs, and own 80 houses in the town, but have no shops. IN'orman.) 
MICHANKHEL— 

A section of Niazi PathSns, descended from one Michan Khan, youngest 
son of Niaz by his third wife, who died in the Wana valley, in the Vazirl 
country, where there is a Ziarat in his memory. His descendants are 
Shekhs, and very wealthy people. They own the following villages in the 
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Banu distiiefc : — 1, Michan Kiel Sikander (near new Laki) ; 2 Paindah- 
ke-Shahr; 3, Atashij 4, Michan Khel Mai; 5, Kateh; 6,’ Dada Wala. 
{JSforman,.) 

MICHNI— 

A village in the Peshawar district, 15 miles north of Peshawar fort on the 
left hank of the Kabal river, close to where it issues from the hills. It is a 
straggling village of about 200 houses and huts. There is a small fort here 
a pentagon with sides of 60 yards, with accommodation for 50 cavalry 
pd 100 inf^try. A ditch, 10 feet deep, 30 feet wide, all round, and an 
inner keep. There are bastions at each of the angles armed with one 18- 
pounder and one 12-pounder howitzer. The walls of the fort are 24 feet hio-h 
with a parapet of 4| feet, and 12 feet thick. The inner keep is a pentagon 
with sides of 105 feet, and walls 30 feet high. The quarters for the men are 
built all round the sides, and those for officers in the inner keep. The gate 
is in the centre of the east face, and is protected by a horn- work and a draw- 
bridge. The magazine is in the south bastion. There is 1 well in the 
centre of the inner keep. The fort is situated about 80 yards from the 
left bank of the river. 

It was erected in 1851-52 on account of the numerous raids by the 
Mohmands into the district, by the troops under the command of Sir C. 
Campbell. Captain Hicks, 15th Irregular Cavalry, was the first com- 
mandant of the fort, being left with 12 artillery, 15 sowars, and 3 companies 
of the 71st Native Infantry. ^ 

It commands an important ferry over the Kabal river, which travellers 
going by the Abkhana road to J alalabad must use. The charges at this ferry 
are, for a load 10 annas, a foot passenger 1 anna, a bullock 3 annas. Prom 
this there are the following roads : Ibkhana, Sapri, Zsnkai, Darwazgai. 

ineut. A. Boulnois, E. E., in command of 2nd company. Sappers and 
Miners, who was engaged in the construction of the Port of Miehni, was 
murdered by the Mohmands on the 14th J anuary 1852, near this place. 

appears that he rode out in company with other officers of the garrison 
to a considerable distance, and, leaving them, incautiously cantered up to a 
tower near the entrance of a gorge into the hills nearly 3 miles from 
tnetort. Upon his approaching the tower, some men who had been previ- 

ously concealed^ fired a volley and killed him. ^ 

recovered through the instrumentality 
of the thanadar of Mian Khel, and was interred in one of the bastions of thie 
1°/ • murderers were never punished. It was at this place also that 
Major MacDonald was murdered on the 21st March 1873. It appears that 

Ch-Z? ^ ™ Captain 

Olinoid^ 16th Bengal Cavalry^ both ofSeers being unarmed. 

Major MacDonald was in the regular habit of walking to a particular 

spot there three times a week. They went about li mile, passing the 

oinSe fb?^qf about 3 mile beyond the fort, and sat down on a smaU hill 
opposite the village of Doaba, which is on the debatable ground of the fron- 
tien A little beyond Doaba is the Mohmand village of Sadin, with a thana. 

wh7n ^ sauntered homewards, 

S-b«7/^ erasing a roeky ravine, they were fired upon by some 

SnW ten paces off. 

^ Clifford was then close to the water^s edge, having left the path 

to throw stones into the river for his dog. He ran along the river hank 
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a short way, and crossed the stream (a branch of the Kabal river, which 
runs by the fort, about 40 to 50 feet broad, and 2 to 3 feet deep) to an 
island, where he was fired at again and pursued. Meantime Major Mac- 
Donald ran up the rise by the path, and down again towards Sarha, 
then crossed the stream to the island. His body was found close to the 
water^s edge, with 1 gun-shot wound and 16 cuts. Captain Clifford, 
on seeing the Sarha villagers turn out and fire, ran up to Major MacDo- 
nald, and found him quite dead. He had apparently been hit before 
crossing the stream, and crossed to escape from his assassins, who proba- 
bly got between him and Sarha. The Sarha villagers say they turned 
out on hearing the shots, saw three men attacking Major MacDonald, 
and fired on them, and that these men returned the fire and then ran 
away. Sarha was about 100 yards distant from the spot where Major 
MacDonald fell, and about 1,S00 yards only from Fort Miehni. The 
Pathans tried to cut off his head, but his bulldog, found near the body 
severely wounded, seems to have fought for his master, and prevented the 
murderers from carrying out this part of their atrocious design. The 
corpse, however, was shockingly cut about the head and body by long 
Afghan knives. 

The murder was committed at the instigation of Bahrgm Khan, half- 
brother of the Khan of Lalpura, by Gholam Gul and Khanikai ; while 
he himself stood on the top of a hill dose by, about 150 yards distant, 
overlooking his men. Bahram Khan had been for two months previously 
occupying Sadln thana near Doaba with 20 men. He entirely deserted 
Sadin that night, and was heard of going along the Lalpura road, boast- 
ing that he had killed a sahib. No motive can be assigned for the 
treacherous deed beyond the promptings of pure devilry and fanatical 
hatred. Bahram ^an is half-brother to Naoroz Khan, of LalpUra. 
{Macgregor, Carngthell, CUford.) 

MICHNI— 

A small division of the Mohmand country inhabited by Dadu Khel, Kasim 
Khel, and Murcha Khel, Tarakzais, consisting of the following villages 
east of the British boundary, viz , : — 


Kasim Khel. 

Adult males. 


Hafizkor 

30 

67 

Husen Kala 

... 20 

30 

Eegmena 

30 

80 

KhaladKor 

... 5 

10 

Memina 

20 

25 

Skahjakan Kala 

... 7 

13 

Aksadand 

20 

25 

KkalilKala 

... 30 

40 

Darwazgai 

20 

30 

Darailai 

... 40 

50 

CMkaiiKala ... 

20 

30 

Sangadkkan Kala 

... 20 

40 

Landarfcangai 

20 

30 

Sirka Sapaii 

... 20 

30 

Pirak Kala 

15 

20 

Lagartarnao 

... 10 

14 

Mahamad Daraz Kala 

16 

20 

Darakara 

•• 6 

10 

Kashai Kor 

20 

25 

Sakib Kkena 

... 4 

6 




Laskakar 

25 

80 



BaduKheh 



Kaskai Kor 

20 

30 

Kam Skalman 

... 30 

40 

Sara 

15 

20 

D%a 

... 40 

60 

Bar Sadin 

30 

40 

Lalpura 

... 180 

309 

Khz Sadin 

78 

50 

Halid Gandao 

... 70 

90 

Sliakmansnr Kliel ... 

40 

70 

Sapri 

... 30 

45 

Shalwan 

25 

35, 

Haidar Khan 

... 20 

30 

Shalman 

40 

50 

Toramiana 

tt« 2d 

40 


11 


if 


jit 


i'fr 


If.: 


•j' 

1 ; 
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The whoIe_ of the Michni division was formerly beyond the British 
border j but m 1850 it was attached owing to the hostile conduct of 
the people, and, after some of the villages had been burnt, others were 
territory, and the people, agreed to pay a vl~ 
of Rs. 600 a year. They were then permitted to cultivate their lands, and 
the villages destroyed were re-constructed. The following 10 villao-es be 
longing to this toibe are still beyond the British border: Sapr^flh^t 

^Mi “ lS°t!S ' " 

Most of the Miclmlwals have got two houses each, one in the independ- 
ent and the other in the _ British territory, and they also possess proprie- 
tary lands m both territories. Agriculture is their principal pursuit.^ They 
have not revolted since toeir punishment by Sir Colin Campbell, though they 

robbery secretly in the British territo|r. 

chLrLlde^T?bi^®f^®J^^ abundantly, which forL the 

ciiiet article oi their trade. The Nagoman river flows through MiehnI • 

many- rafts of wood and other articles are conveyed from Jalalabad to Pesha- 
war, &c., by this river, and the Michni wals levy the following duty : 

1. for each Jala of wood, Rs. 3. 

Aj- i. i ^^*te of other articles, Rs. 12. 

_ Adjustment of matters between this tribe and the British Government 
Ha^ar Shah Mian of Chargola and Sikandar Shah Sahib- 

MINA.— 

laS larga Wof 80 shops, the owners of which 

Sil Barkhan, Painda Khan, 

found at MIm? tW rf f ™mber, only about 6 or 7 are still to be 

The town of Mina is not walled, but contains about a dozen small kots 
or mud towers, and about 400 houses of Pakhezai Kakars. 

camels to Mtoa TJ tenders sending 

a f ^ “ tS' 

2 per „«erw; ^ ™ ^ 

Kasrani escort is dispensed with. The rates are nowhere laid 
The imnoT^ ^«°ording to the state of the tribes, 

are coarse cloth from Vehowaj from Bora the imports 

and “ Ttee exports to Vihowa are ghi, 

topas,vIndiaf corn ^(English) (English) 5 

dhall 31 topas. (Daizds!^ Ma!jejr.) ^ ^ ’ 
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MINA KHEL— 

A village in Banu, the head-quarters of the section of the Khudu Khel 
Marwats of this name^ and the principal quarter of the town of Laki^ with 
677 houses and 130 shops; supplies are plentiful and cheap; water is 
procured from the Gambila in unlimited supplies. (Norman,) 
MINGAWARA— 

A village in Swat on the left bank of the river nearly opposite Bsndi. It 
has 700 houses. {Al^mula,) 

MIRAN— 

A village in the Dera Ishmail district^ 33 miles from Dera Ishmail Khan^ 
95 from Dera Ghazi Khan on the old district road; supplies procurable ; 
water from wells ; country level, open and jungly, with partial cultivation. 
There is a serai, a thana, and a travellers^ bungalow here. {Macqteqor.) 
MIRINI— 

A Baloch tribe who inhabit the villages of Bulam and Mari, and in the 
Sangarh division of the Ghazi district. (Ffyer^ 

MIRANPCR— 

A village in the Rajanpur division of Dera Ghazi. It formerly belonged to 
the Nahrs, and then to the ChSndias who were ousted by the Mazaris. The 
new village was founded by Salim Khan, and Mohabat, Balachani Mazaris. 
There is a small enclosure erected by the headman here. 
MIRANSHER— 

The name given to the two villages of Bundh and Miraneshah in Dawar 
which are contiguous to each other, and contain conjointly 600 houses, with 
10 Hindu shops; they are walled, and offer mutual flanking defences to 
each other, and have 8 towers. The people are of the Haidar Khel branch 
of Tapizais, from which town they have migrated. (Norman,) 
MIRANZII— 

A division of the KohSt district, which comprises the valleys of the Hangu 
river and the Shkali river. It extends from Rais to Thai, and from the 
Zaimukht and Orakzai hills to those of the Khataks. Its north boundary 
runs with that of the Kohat district from Akachor on the Kuram river to 
the ridge north of Hangu, then down it to Rais, then generally along the 
foot of the hills south of Ibrahimzai, Togh, Mahamad Khoja, Sturizai Ma- 
muzai to the Kuram river, whence to Akachor. The length of the country 
thus bounded is 40 miles, and the breadth 7 to 3 miles. 

Miranzai consists of numerous small, circumscribed, and well-cultivated 
valleys, in which the plane, poplar, willow, the fig, and the mulberry, to- 
gether with the apple, apricot, and other orchard trees, flourish abundantly; 
whilst, on the other hand, the ^raviney^ wastes of the upper division are 
covered with a brushwood of the wild olive, the wild privet, the jujube, 
mimosa, and other thorny bushes, broken here and there by grassy tracts, 
the summer grazing grounds of the VazMs, who wander from one to the 
other with their families and flocks. The dwarf palm abounds all over 
Miranzai, and is applied to a variety of useful purposes by the inhabitants. 
Hand-punkas and mats are plaited from the leaf, cut into strips; the 
fibres of the leaf and its stalk, separated from each other and their 
paranchyma by maceration and bruising in water, are twisted into cords 
and ropes. The former are used for making baggage nets, the net-work 
of beds, &c., and the latter for fixing the apparatus of their Persian 
wheels, &c. ; sandals universally worn by these highlanders, and admirably 
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of tL leaf-sta^TnSaxiTof tirfitSnc'Jetfofra 

IS found; this is used by the natives as tindw It 

prepared by steeping ij the sap of the mnlbeS-y^ee ^ndTf 

ff f throughout. The white emhiyo^lLtes in^thJ 

leaf-bud have a sweet astrina-ent tasto -.r,^ p 7 ^ ™e centre of the 
fchcea, to. Whe. f «>' 

their sweet taste and become sour and asS-incpt+^t. ^ose 

purgative, chiefly, however, for horses and cattle! ' used as 

goats, aldlSep.^ *Of thes^S coto 

dues but little milk. The soil, Xch fs fetktlt? P^°- 

only a scanty deposit of alluvium, is not mZb^-, *= graveUy, with 

stant feuds among the inhaSnts as wellTtbp 2 «°«- 

it has been unde? British ruL, Cevfr a mlk ^ Si“°e 

has been brought under the plough than prevSviS 
the confidence inspired by a just aud urotecHno- Omro ^ instance of 

able portion of 4e cultivation Td?n2S^ Government. A consider- 
That which is regularly irriiyated bv artifipinl ligation, 

issuing from sprkgs, or from tanks of 2?f hy streams 

Wheat, larh/, 

madge, pulse, and cotton in theLtumn h™! harvest ; millet, 
be of inferior quality, yieldin® i fibre to a is said to 

Peshawar yields i fibre to § !eeds. From the^2me^2^^f 
and sometimes four crops are realized ^ rtfo ® Piant, however, three 
rently dead plants of thV pmceS ir 7^.e and appa- 

which is then ploughed and freely watered Tl2 ground, 

and produce, it is said, a bette? cToreetk 

treatment, until the fourth mr aftewS similar 

pationoftheinhabitanSd asoumeVv^^^^^^^^ A principal occu- 

These are largely manufactured throuSl^MiJ^ 

HangQ, which vies with Peshawar in ^ but especially ia the 

He follewi^ i. . W oS^tT^ k ”“'*etee. 


Eaisan 

ShaiiTi Kbel ... 
Tari Banda ... 
Hangu 
Katgliar 
IChatab Banda 
Mahamad 

... 

isazar 

Kahi 

Lodi Khel ... 

Cbapari 

JN'ariab 

Ibrahimzai ... 


Houses. Adult males. 


77 

77 

57 

204 

86 

55 


234 

49 

365 

149 

89 

435 

135 


89 

120 

84 

147 

84 

389 

61 

623 

178 

132 

685 

218 


Sdrazai 

Barsamand 

Thai 

Torawari 
Mamuzai 
Anar China 

Baljamin 
Mamu 
Boaba 
Lora Mela 
lOioja Khizr 
Jabi 
Togh 


Houses. Adult males. 


154 

460 

372 

317 

25 

57 

92/ 
51 
73 
■ 41 : 
28 
59 
226 


308 

785 

556 

485 

44 

100 

146 

100 

130 

74 

■35..! 

■■ 67 ■■ ■, 

382 
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revenue of Miranzai was not then collected^ but eventually the Nawab 
drove the Hangii chief from his country^ but could not get hold of Nariab. 
He was in power 7 years^ and was succeeded by Sirdar Plr Mahamad 
Khan^ who recalled the Hangu family and collected 6 years^ revenue of 
both Upper and Lower Miranzai. 

When the Sikh rule was first extended to Peshawar, Sirdar Atr Sing 
Sindanwala was appointed Governor of the province for a year, but things 
were in such an unsettled state, that no demand was ever made for the 
revenues of Upper Miranzai. 

The ^jagir^ of Kohat was then made over to Sirdar Sultan Mahamad 
Khan, who collected the revenues of both Miranzai for 3 years ; he always 
went with a force, and had collected the revenue of Nariab and Sturuzai 
for the fourth year, and was going on with his demands against Thai and 
Biland Khel, when General Avitabale summoned him to Peshawar, and even- 
tually sent him to Labor. During the absence of the Sirdar at Labor, his 
sons were left in charge of the ^jagir ^ collections, but they could not enforce 
their demands against Upper Miranzai. So long as these demands did not 
exceed the rates established by the Saduzais, they were paid; but more 
being required of these villages, they revolted, and Sultan Mahamad'^s sons 
never went with an army to enforce their claims. 

During all the time of the Sikh rule of Peshswar, Miranzai remained 
under the Governor of Kohat, but much interference was not attempted. 
Lieutenant Pollock was the first to notice the fact of the neglect of this 
district in 1849. He was then in charge of Kohst, and despatched Shah- 
zsda J ambtir to report on its state. This report {the first we have 
it) is quaint, and worth transcribing here ;• — 

The state of the Miranzai country is this wise. The country of Hangu 
called Lower Miranzai, which now pays revenue. Nariab, Darsamaud, 
^^Torawari, Thai, and Biland Khel, these five together, with their hamlets, 
are called Upper Miranzai ; their old amount of revenue is Rs. 7,500. Dnr- 
^4ng the rule of the Saduzai family, this ‘jama^ was included in the Kohat 
revenue, and the force of the Barakzais always at the end of 2 years 
^‘took Rs. 12,500, besides ravaging the country to the extent of Rs. 2,000 
or 3,000 more. Eight years ago, when Sirdar Sultan Mahamad Khan 
^^Barakzai was at Labor with his force, his son Khoja Mahamad Khan 
^^made no demands upon them, and from that time to the present no revenue 
has been derived from them. 

Lieutenant Polloek then represented this state of affairs to Colonel G, 
Lawrence, Deputy Commissioner of Peshawar, and recommended that Miran- 
zai should be taken under direct management. To this Colonel Lawrence 
'.replied.::—. : 

After much consideration^ I would acquaint you that, as the country can 
be easily taken charge of, as it borders our district of Hangu, which has 
^^ been generally held to be an integral portion of the Kohat province, and 
the headmen or maliks are desirous of benefiting by British rule, 
/^ I see no possible objection to your complying with their wishes, and 
taking Upper Miranzai under your jurisdiction, explaining to them that 
you do so pending the concurrence of superior authority. 

I would, of course, demand no revenue for this harvest, and on inspec- 
tion lightly assess it the next, abolishing all illegal exactions, whether 
made on behalf of Government or the headmen. 
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“ You are aware that it is not the object of Government to extend its 
"possesdons, and thus increase its responsibilities ; but in the present case 
“ I consider we could hardly refuse compliance with the request of the people 
'"made through their headmen, as that creates suspicion and leads to 
" doubts of our power in the minds of the ignorant and barbarous- tribes 
“ whom we have in our neighbourhood." 

But the annexation of Miranzai was not to be yet ; after aceordino* his 
sanction to Lieutenant Pollock’s proposal. Colonel Lawrence had “for- 
warded it to the Board of Administration, who replied 
“ The Board wish to have much fuller information before they can refer 
‘"the matter to Government. You are aware that the Government is not 
"anxious to extend its frontier, and will not do so unless strong reason in 
" favor of such a measure can be shown. 

"" The maliks state that the country yields Rs. 10,000, and that thev 
"are willing to pay Rs. 7,600 to the British Government as revenue 
"Tbe_ question naturally arises -Why do they wish to pay this sum to a 
foreign State? There must be some strong inducement to make them 
forego Rs. 7,500 which they could appropriate themselves, 

" The Board do not think that this wild people have that reverence for 
law, order, and the bkssmgs of British rule, that they would purchase 
them at a price ol Rs. 7,500 a year. It is probable that they are 
•areatened from without, and ai-e anxious to obtain the protection of the 
British Government. If this be true, the measure you have sanctioned 
" may involve the Government in frontier troubles. 

„ "The Board request that you will sift aU this and accompany your re- 
marks mth a full rmiort regarding the position of the MlranzSi country, 
the features of it, the roads and passes leading to it, its extent, and the 
arrangements you would propose for its civil administration." 

^ After this nothmg appears to have been done, till, in July 1851, Maior 
Coke once more brought the matter to the notice of Government-— 
"My reasons Tor recommending to the Board to grant the petition of 
villages to be taken under the protection of the British Govern- 
^‘mentare — 

« 4- it being plain that these villages have always been under 
^ Kohat and paid revenue to the ruler there, it is highly desirable that 
« *bey sho^d now be prote^ed, without which they will fall into the hands 
of the Vaziris and the Zaimukht, to save themselves from which it will 
be necessary that they should seek protection from the Barakzais if we 
""refuse them our aid. 

„ That, having formerly been an integral portion of Kohat and now 

applying to the BriLsh Government for protection, it would be highly 
undignified, and likely to produce a most pernicious effect on the sun-oSnd- 
mg hill tribes, were we to refuse them, as it would be put down by them to 

or fear of the tribes who are now prLing on 

" The advantages to be dermd from affording the protection solicited 
"" are, in my opinion, considerable. ouiiwwu 

cc affin-ding a praptieal example that, although we desire no in- 

crease of territory, yet we wiU not permit any infringement of our boundary. 

^ory best effect on the 

""Vaziris, Zaimukht and Afridl tubes, also on our own bigots on the 
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frontier generally, and especially on those of Lower Miranzai^ who have 
expressed themselves much dissatisfied that they should be called upon 
to pay revenue when Government does not take it from their brethren 
^^of Upper Miranzai. 

%nd , — That by holding Upper Miranzai we shall prevent the incursions 
of the Vaziris, command the easiest and best road from Ksbal to Kohat 
or Banuj and above all put a most efficient check on salt-smuggling 
from the mines of Bahadur Khel, Kharak, and from the almost total! 
unprotected salt-range of Manzali, where salt can be excavated whenever 
required ; also from the nominally closed mine of Shah, as the road from 
all these mines, coming oiit through different passes, debouch in this valley, 
through which they must pass to reach Afghanistan. 

Captain Lumsden, Deputy Commissioner, Peshawar, forwarded this with 
the following remarks : — 

I concur with Captain Coke in his opinion that it would not be poll 
forego our claims to the revenues of Upper Miranzai. It is clear 
from the evidence of the Hangu Khan that Miranzai generally was and 
is a division of Kohat. If proof of the fact be wanting, the comparison 
of the old revenue rates in Upper Miranzai with those of Lower Miranzai 
afford strong facts to establish the point. 

Miranzai was divided into upper and lower, paying equal shares of 
revenue, ws!., 7,500 each. 

These sub-divisions were again cut into— 


f Biland Khel, 500 bukrahs of land, rated at Rs. ^,500 
I Darsamand do. do. „ ^,800 

{ Bada Khel do. do. „ 2,500 


u 103 
0) CS3 

CX. as 


Total 


"All Sherzai, 500 do 
Mir Ahmad Khel do 
Hasanzai do 


Total 


^^This is evident from the ^ sanad^ produced and given in the time 
Timur Shah. There is one very striking fact to which Captain Coke does 
not draw attention, but which I consider of weight in the argument, and 
that is that though Upper Miranzai has not been called on to pay 
revenue for the last 12 years hy the Kohat authorities, the Kuram Gov 
^‘^ernor has never pretended even to make a claim to it. The eneroach- 
ments made by the Vazlrls and Zaimukhts which have driven the Mlran- 
zais to claim the protection of the Government to which they naturally 
belong, even at the risk of being called on for arrears of revenue, also ’ 
my opinion go to show that the Afghan Government do not pretend to 
'4iave a claim to it, but encourage these attacks as so much mischief done 
to an unpleasant neighbour. 

I consider that even had we no claim to the country, the possession of 
it as a defensive outpost against Afghan invasion from the westward 
^^and as a severe hit in the mouths of the Vazliis who come for salt vid 
‘^Thal, Biland Khel, is of sufficient importance to warrant our taking 
advantage of the late attacks .made by the Vazlrl tribes on our border 
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as good grounds for the occupation of Upper Miranzai* It strikes me 
that under any circumstance we must be driven soon to establish a strong 
outpost beyond Hangti. If we relinquish Upper Miranzai it will at 
^^once be occupied by Vaziris and other tribes who are not very parti- 
eular as to whose revenue they collect, and are not likely for a long time 
to recognize an imaginary boundary line drawn across an open country, 
and a post will be necessary to protect Lower Miranzai/^ 

This letter was written on the 3rd July, and on the £6th July, Captain 
Lumsden forwarded a letter from Captain Coke, reporting that Sirdir 
Maliamad Azim, Governor of Kuram, on the part of Ksbal, had taken the 
first steps towards annexing this district. On receipt of this, Lord Dal- 
housie directed the following reply to be given by the Foreign Secretary ; — 
‘■^In my letter No. 2380, dated 24th ultimo, you were informed that the 
Governor General was of opinion that those 5 villages were unquestion- 
ably subject to the Sikh dynasty, whose place the British Government 
^'now occupied; that our right to their allegiance and to the payment of 
revenue was therefore undoubted if we chose to enforce it; and that look- 
^4ng to the discredit and consequent detriment which would arise from 
“ our refusing protection to villages clearly subject to our rule, and now 
soliciting our aid and inviting the exercise of our supremacy, looking also 
^^to other collateral advantages, the protection which they asked should 
^^be conceded under certain conditions. 

Before the conditions could be acted upon, the son of Lost Mahamad 
^^Khan has sent sowars to occupy those villages. 

^^This unwarrantable act on the part of the Sirdir greatly strengthens 
the necessity for acting on our part. 

The villages being clearly subject to the British Government, the Sirdar^s 
act was one of aggression upon us. Even if the villages were not clearly 
ours, they certainly did not belong to the Afghans ; and the act is still one 
of aggression on an independent district, which cannot be permitted. 

Whatever may be the inconvenience of extending our post (and His 
Lordship does not think any sensible inconvenience has here been shown), 
the risk of passing over unnoticed a palpable aggression on the part of 
^^the Sirdar would be tenfold more serious. 

^^The Governor General thei'efore approves of the orders which have 
been issued by your Board. 

With respect to the general question of the occupation of Upper Miranzai, 
the Governor General remains of the same opinion as before ; indeed, the 
intelligence now received has strengthened the view His Lordship then took. 

There is ^ no reason to doubt that the application of the Maliks was 
made in sincerity. Whether their motive was dread of the Afghans and 
Vazirls or not, makes no difference. They desired our authority to be 
extended over them ; they asked it ; and, from their former connection, they 
were entitled to ^ ask our protection, as we on our part were entitled to 
assert our authority. 

It is not clear that any of those Maliks have since gone to the camp 
of the Sirdar. If they have gone, they cannot reasonably be blamed for 
submitting to a compulsion which they could not resist ; one of them, 
indeed, says frankly — ^ If the British will protect us, I prefer adhering to 
them ; but if not, I must go over to the Afghans, because I cannot protect 
“myself. ' 
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Since tlien^ policy dictated our acceding to the request of the Maliks 
"of Miranzai in the first instances and since this act of aggression by 
" Sirdar Mahamad Izim Khan seems to the Governor General to have con- 
averted what was policy into actual necessity. His Lordship adheres to 
" his former opinion/^ 

On receipt of these orders. Captain Coke sent the following proclamation 
to the headman of the Miranzai : — 

" The Maliks of Upper Miranzai having petitioned the Most Noble 
" the Governor General to be taken under British Rule, as their country 
" had always been considered a portion of the Kohat district, their claim to 
" British protection has been considered valid, and the Governor General 
"is now pleased to direct that, Miranzai having become a portion of 
" Kohat, any person exercising authority, except by the orders of the 
" Deputy Commissioner of Kohat will be punished, and all foreign troops 
"must at once be withdrawn or be ejected/^ 

And he also addressed a letter to Mabamad Azim of Kuram, requesting 
him to withdraw his sowSrs from the villages of Thai, Biland Khel and 
Torawarf. Tlie Sirdar replied with scant courtesy and scarce-veiled threats, 
advising Captain Coke that the occupation of Miranzai was not worth 
the while of his Government ; the revenue was small and the difficulties great ; 
that complications with the hill people would arise, and that they would 
make a religious war on us which he would not be able to stop. At the 
same time, there is no doubt that Mahamad Azim did all in his power to bring 
about the very complications he warned Government against. On receipt 
of this communication. Captain Coke earnestly begged for permission to 
move a force into Upper Miranzai before Mahamad Azim^s intrigues had 
brought down the Vaziris and Zaimukht on the Bangash villages. 

Permission was accordingly granted him, and on the 1 4th October 1851, he 
moved with the 1st Panjab Cavalry, the 1st Panjab Infantry, three 9-pr. guns, 
and i company of Sappers, from Kohat to Hangu, whence he proceeded by Kai 
Nariab, Torawari and Dar Samand (up to which place the force was very well 
I'eceived, and not a shot was fired) to Thai. On arriving at Thai there was 
some firing at the pickets, and on proceeding to Biland Khel, this increased 
considerably. The force remained there from the 26th to the SOth both 
inclusive. On the night of the 30th, Captain Coke received intelligence of 
the Vaziris being assembled in force, and a smart attack was made on the 
pickets, especially on that held by Khoja Mahamad Khan. There is no 
doubt that the men of the village were engaged in this attack, but Major 
Coke did not attach so much importance to this, as he considered the 
village to be entirely in the power of the Vaziris, who, from= time to time, 
during a space of 50 years, by purehase or mortgage, possessed them- 
selves of the greater portion of their lands. The attacks on the pickets 
were continued each night and repelled without loss, as the precaution 
been taken of throwing up breast- works round each. Dui'ing the day not 
a shot was fired ; but one of Khoja Mahamad^s men was killed by the Vaziris 
while on duty over his grass-cutters, and 2 camp-followers were cut down. 

The headmen of Biland Khel then petitioned Captain Coke that if he 
would build a Fort there, they would send their wives and children to- carry 
bricks for it; but if not, then they begged to-be left in the hands of the 
Vaziris, with whom they had and could make such arrangements as would 
enable them to hold their present position. 
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On tlie return of tlie force to Thai on the 80th^ the same attacks were 
made on the pickets at night with more spirit than heforej and Major Coke 
was obliged to aid one of them on a hill near the camp with some 
shells ; tlTere was no doubt that, although the Vazirls of the Khojal Khel tribe 
were engaged in these attacks, they were aided by the men of the village, 
and Major Coke therefore told the headmen and especially Hazrat Nur, a 
Syad of much influence in this village, that if these attacks were again at- 
tempted, he would burn the village] on which they ceased. The force 

returned to Darsamand on the 2nd, 

Major Coke then held a meeting of all the headmen of Miranzai and ex- 
plained the Government intentions fully to them, and called on the three most 
powerful villages to give two hostages each for their good behaviour; Hehad 
also apaper drawn up and signed by the whole of the villagers with tho ex- 
ception of Thai and Biland Khel, which, for certain reasons, he did not think 
desirable to include in this arrangement, because, till something definite was 
settled about Biland Khel, it would have been useless to call on them to 
attempt to throw off the Vaziri yoke; and Thai was able, with the aid of 
the Tfuis, to defend itself against any attack of the Vaziris. 

Two hostages were, therefore, only taken from Nariab, Darsamand and 
Torawarl. 

Khoja Mahamad Khan Khatak well deserved the thanks of Government 
for his behaviour on this occasion ] having made himself most useful and 
brought 145 efficient horsemen and 510 infantry to Major Coker’s assistance. 

The force lost in these operations, 1 sepoy killed, 1 sepoy badly wound- 
ed, 2 camp-followers cut up; and 1 of Khoja Mahamad Khan'’s sowars was 
killed when on duty with the grass-cutters. The detachment returned to 
Kohat on the 12th November. 

A report of the above occurrences was duly forwarded by Major Coke, 
and the Board recommended that we should withdraw from Mlranzai, 
as the people had proved faW^ to their former protestations. Sir Henry 
Elliott, Foreign Secretary, was directed to inform the Board that ^Hhough 
this report was in some respects less satisfactory than His Lordship an- 
ticipated, and the recent demeanour of these villages would justify the 
Government of India in breaking off all relations with them if it pleased. 
His Lordship did not think it either necessary or politic to do so. The 
^^same reason which induced His Lordship in the first instance to meet the 
overtures of these villages weighed with him still so far as to satisfy him 
that it was right and for our advantage that we should maintain our 
relations with Miranzai on the footing described in my letter of the 18th 
October last. No. 3233. 

^^The report made by Captain Coke on the circumstances of the village 
of Biland Khel, and of the sentiments expressed by its headmen, confirmed 
‘'Hhe Governor General In his opinion that the river Kiiram should be 
our boundary along the western side of the Miranzai valley. Captain Coke 
expresses doubts of the fidelity and submission of the villagers of Thai, 
^^and seems to think they are now in the interest of the Afghans. This, 
however, cannot be submitted to. 

‘^^ In former letters His Lordship has shown that Upper Miranzai was 
previously attached to Kohat. Its people came forward to assert that 
fact, to solicit a continuance of the connection, and to crave protection 
as subjects. Their request was acceded to, our sovereignty was recog- 
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"nized, and protection to them promised. That sovereignty must now 
be maintained ; no hesitation must be shown^ and the villages cannot 
be allowed to offer and withdraw allegiance at their will. His Lordship j 
therefore^ approves generally of the view of your Board. 

Our sovereignty over Upper Miranzai as far as the Kuram must be 
/Windicatedj leaving to Biland Khel independence or permission to make 
^^such arrangements with the VazTris as it may judge best. The very 
light revenue assessed by Captain Coke^ if approved by your Boards may 
be confirmed. 

Intimation of this resolution of the Government should be formally 
conveyed by Captain Coke to the villages. They should be told that 
their assessment has been intentionally made lights and that it must be 
^^paid regularly and without difficulty. In particular, the village of Thai 
will be informed that on any refusal of revenue or obedience, a force will 
be marched, and the villages razed to the ground once for all. 

The Governor General concurs in the opinion of your Board that no 
further interference should be enforced in internal disputes than Govern- 
ment may desire, as it feels its way,-’-^ 

But the Mfranzais paid no reve nue^ and the frontier continued in a most unsa- 
tisfactory state. Darsamand was constantly being threatened by VazMs, and 
the Turis committed several serious raids against the Khatak villages on the 
border of Miranzai. This state of affairs induced Captain Coke to recom- 
mend that he should be permitted in the cold weather of 186^ to proceed 
with a force to Miranzai, and erect a post in some suitable position towards 
♦Thai, so as to control these raids ; but looking to the very unsatisfactory state 
of the Kohat pass and the uncertain fidelity of Khataks, Colonel Mackeson, 
the Commissioner, was averse to this measure, and a good deal of corre- 
spondence passed between these officers. Captain Coke was in favor of 
Sturizai, as the best position for this post. His reasons, as stated in his 
No. 217, dated 25th March 1853, were the great loss of revenue to 
Government caused by salt-smuggling on this line, and that without some 
post no control could be established over the villages of Upper Miranzai, 
nor could any attempt be made to check the raids on the border. 

Colonel Mackeson was in favor of having a post at Kai to protect the 
Hangu villages, and, instead of maintaining so large a force as Captain Coke 
wished (3 regiments of infantry, 1 of cavalry, 3 guns, to be reduced gradually to 
I regiment of infantry, 1 squadron of cavalry, and 2 guns) in Upper Miranzai, 
he preferred the alternative of moving a force into the valley whenever 
the villagers required punishment. It was eventually determined that a fort 
should not be erected in Miranzai, and the Chief Commissioner ordered 
that if the villagers were guilty of raids or permitted raiders to go through 
their villages, they should be fined and the fine enforced by a force. 

Captain Coke then represented that the whole of the Upper Miranzai 
villages were in the last stage of disloyalty, and all leagued together ; and that, 
being all exceedingly strong, the destroying them would be a difficult 
ter; that, though placing a post at Sturuzai might involve us at 
in hostilities with the hill tribes, this was not sufficient reason to prevent us 
realizing a fair revenue from our salt-mines, for the tribes were already as 
hostile as they were ever likely to be, and were not deterred from 
all the mischief in their power from any love or respect of the I 
Government, but solely from fear o£ punishment and from the certainty that 
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they were unable to mthstand our power individual^^^ and too faithless to 
" each other to act collectively ” iaiumess to 

1 state of open defiance of the vil- 

lages in Miranzai to be very unsatisfactory, and enquired the best time of the 
year for the advance of a force into that valley. Maior Coke renlied that 
If troops could be pt together, May was ^a goortimeT kft It w2 
found that It would be very difficult to collect the troops ; therefore, the ex- 
pedition which would have gone there was postponed. Some months after 

Mackeson was IdUed, and mS 

Edwardes succeeded him as Commissioner of the Peshawar division. ^ 

_ During 1854, Major Coke resigned his appointment of Deputy Commis- 
sioner and was succeeded by Captain Henderson. 1 J mmis 

During March 1855, it was arranged that the village of Biland Khel should 
KabalGoyerninent, and the Kuram should in future be 
the British boundary. Captain Coke was much opposed to this transfer and 
protested against it on the grounds that it would not fall to the Kuram 

Akachor 10 miles up the river, 
SL? ^ ^ K Vazirs, who would buy it and thus gaiii for them- 
selves a secure base for earrvina!* on furfiber it... 


By wbom taken, 
witk Biland Khel 

^ Taken hy Zaimiiklit 
Afghans 


Amount. 


1 taken by Miami ... 

1 taken by Paipalis ... 
Taken by Miamis 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Taken by Malik Sher ... 
Ditto ditto ... 

Both destroyed by 
Vazirls ... 

Now one of the largest 
villages in the valley ... f 
Nearly as large as Nariab 
About f size of Nariab . I 


As large as Torawari I.’ 
A new village 
f Three bandas in the 
j hills at the back of Ha- 
i riab; the 1st, a consider- 


able place s?itbaGarhi j 
Toxai* ... 





Tlie Barakzai rates were 

No, 1. Kai 
No. Nariab 
No, 3. Darsamand 
No. 4. Torawari 
No. 6. Thai 
No. 6. Biland Khel 


Total 11^400 0x13^000 

This was the amount when they went every year ; but when Mir Mobarak 
Shah went with Sultan Mahamad Khin^ he had not taken revenue for 
three years^ and demanded Rs. 6,000 from Ka! or Rs. 3,000 for each year, 
and eventually took Rs. 3,000 ; on this occasion a portion of the revenue was 
excused, and the balance Rs. 17,000 taken ; but the Bsrakzais kept no regu- 
lar account of their revenue collections. 

The revenue proposed by Major Coke to be taken was — 

Villages. Amount. Description of land. 


Lalmi. 

Abi and lalmi. 
Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Abi. 

Lalmi. 

Do. 


No. 1 Rai (pays Rs. 200 with Hangu) 

„ 2 Nariab ... ... 

„ S Darsamand 

„ 4 Torawari... 

jj 5 Thai •*. *.« 

6 Staruzai ... 

„ 7 Doaba ... 

New Villages. 

No. 8 Mahamad Zai 

„ 9 Biland Rbel 

Total 

Revenue for 3 years, viz,, 1853, 1853, 1864 ... Rs. 37,000 

Major Coke considered the Miranzai valley to be cheap at Rs. 30,000 
a year, if there was any rule or order in the valley ; and if it was 
brought properly under cultivation, it would bring a higher revenue than 
tbis.^^ ^ ; 

General Chamberlain^s troops marched from village to village, composing 
feuds, taking security for future conduct, and settling accounts. The Miran- 
zai people offered no resistance ; they were overawed without being exas- 
perated, and the affair was almost bloodless. The troops were entirely 
restrained from plunder, while the revenue was paid in ; nor were there any 
thefts in camp ; (two camels were lost while grazm^ and one camel-driver, 
who had wandered against order, was killed by a Zaimukht), so entirely 
pacified had this troublesome valley become for the nonce. 

The estimate of Major Coke was deemed excessive, and the revenue of 
Upper Miranzai was eventually sanctioned at Rs. 6,300, of which Rs. 4,860 
was to be expended in maintaining a body of horse (consisting of 1 jamadsr 
and 15 sowars) and in good-service money to the leading men of the valley. 

For some time after this peace continued to prevail in Miranzai, but 
subsequiBntly the village of Darsamand withheld the land revenue due from 
it, and at the end of 1856, the opportunity of a force passing through 
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Miranzai to settle with the Tuiis, was taken to induce the recusant nro- 
pnetors to pay up their revenue. Previous to the advance of the exiiedi 

iSJse^dTSiS®^ ^ ^ ioOO 

The force employed on this occasion assembled at Hanffu on the 20nfi 
October 1856, under Brigadier-General Chamberlain, and consisted of ^ 


Detach men tj Peshawar Mountain Battery 

No. 1 Panjab Light Pield Battery 

4th Panjsb Cavalry ^ ... 

Detachment^ 1st Panjab Cavairy 
Khoja Mahamad Khatak'^s Sowars 
66th Gurkhas 
1st Panjab Infantry 

3rd 
6th 


Men. Guns. 


9> 




56 

59 

114 

407 

97 

150 

680 

778 

769 

747 

688 


4 

4 

6 


Total, including European and Native officers . . . 4,700 14 

j. 1 . ^ 1 ^ October, the force marched to Toffh, and on ‘’4tb fn TTct 

a. border vill^e of Upper and Lower Miranzai. A diffeSre^ wS 

peieeptible m the feeling of the people. In 1855, the walls and houses 
had been covered with armed men. Now all was nniAf 

6 andLmeu of the'vilW 

pursued their usual avocations. They had already paid their reveni^ aSd 

Sfe“thotfh'^5“noo'’^®16- perfectly to understand that the/ were 

sate, though 5,000 soldiers were encamped under their walls Nothino- 

fans 

In consequence o7?his prlpT the Torawari revenue, 

to encamp at Torawai ^v^LT^nl dl T 

It was at once decided to surprise them. Orders wctp o-nron a„+ v d-k 
usual march to Nariab next mornino’ Tbp 'MawisK ;i ^ 

aomsdvoz that they Lro znVrfiw.l "*’ “ 
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An hour before the time appointed^ the morning bugle sounded. From 
Kahl to Torawari is about 9 miles^ and for half the distance the road is 
the same as that to Nariab. Up to this point the whole force proceeded 
leisurely^ and none but Commanding Officers knew what was going to 
happen. Now^ however, the troops broke into two columns, one keeping 
the road to Nariab, and the other striking off to Torawari. The friends 
of the Zaimukhts became uneasy, but no man was allowed to go 
ahead. 

The cavalry pushed as rapidly across the plain as its broken and bushy 
surface would allow, and it seemed almost hopeless to expect that the 
resounding hoofs of the horses would not alarm the whole country round ; 
but, guided by the tall peak behind Torawari, which stood blackly out 
among the stars, the force soon came upon the village and found all still 
not a dog barked. The cavalry divided, half going round to the left and 
half to the right, and threw a long chain of horsemen between Torawari 
and the hills. Day faintly broke while this was doing, and the Zaimukhts 
and their guests awoke to find themselves in a net. 

So entirely helpless were these boasters now that not a sign of resistance 
was made. The headmen were summoned from the village to hear the 
terms dictated to them. 

The Maliks were then told that the force had come simply to apprehend the 
offenders to whom they had given asylum ; and they were allowed half an 
hour for their surrender. 

Meanwhile, two regiments of infautiy and the mountain guns came up 
and took their stations, ready to act, if wanted. 

The half hour expired without compliance. Messenger after messenger 
was sent in to urge them; and our forbearance was exhausted. But the 
Zaimukhts were sulky and dogged. They would neither fight nor obey 
orders. At length they were warned to send away their women and 
children, as the guns were about to be opened. Even this they would not 
do. The guns were opened with blank cartridge in hope of intimidating 
them, but without effect. 

At last shells were thrown into the village ; and after about thirty rounds 
(to which not even one matchlock replied) the women were seen bursting 
out of the village and running towards our position, waving clothes 
and holding up the Koran. The guns were instantly silenced, and the 
women sent back to tell the men that they must now come out and lay 
down their arms, or the batteries would re-open. Slowly and angrily they 
came out, and threw their swords, daggers, pistols and muskets down upon 
the plain, but only by twos and threes ; and still there was no sign of 
giving up the criminals. A regiment of infantry was ordered into the 
village to search for arms and refugees. A soldier was wounded in a house, 
and the Zaimukht assailant killed upon the spot. Still the criminals were 
concealed. At length the stacks of winter fodder for the cattle were fired, 
and the wind carried the flames from house to house, setting offloaded 
muskets that had been hidden in the straw. Then, one by one, the criminals 
were brought, each with protestations that he was the last. But Cap- 
tain Henderson had the list of them in his hand, and patiently demanded 
the remainder. The soldiers were then recalled from the village, and the 
Zaimukhts allowed to extinguish the flames which had destroyed about one- 
third of their houses. 
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The arms ^ that had been siirrenderecl and the IS erimmals who had 

been captured were all sent off to our camp 
... 17 7. 176 Kariab ^ and lOO hostages^ with 200 or 

Pistols .7. ,7 .V. !7 11 SOO head of cattle^ were also carried away 

Knives .. 8 as security till a fine of Rs. 2^000 should 

anfmany more destroyed by TorawS long-standing scores of 

The force halted at Nariab from the 25th October till the 4th Novem- 
ber. 

On the 4th November it marched to Darsamand, and on the 5th it pushed 
on to Thab from which it went on to settle accounts with the Turis. 

At the end of 1859^ General Chamberlain again passed through Mfraii- 
zai at the head of a force> with which he was about to punish the Kabal 
Khel Vazirs. Major JameS;, who was then Commissioner of Peshavrar^ took 
the opportunity of inspecting the valley, and in his report made the 
following remarks on this subject : ^^Any one who had only known the valley 
^^in past years would scarcely recognize it in its altered state. There are 
still, of course, as amongst all Pathans, feuds and factions, but the former 
rarely lead to bloodshed, and the latter are not based upon men^s favor or 
^^lostility to a Government which all have been taught either to fear or to 
respect. 

Protected from foreign enemies, the whole country has been brought 
under cultivation, and at certain seasons it would have been impossible in 
many places to have encamped the force without injuring the crops. The 
migratory herdsmen are not only restrained from trespassing, but pay a 
tax for the use of the pasture lands, and under threat of expulsion are as 
amenable as the resident tribes. Several abandoned villages have been 
re-established, and are now thriving settlements, whilst towers and walls, 
formerly so indispensable, are now in many places suffered to crumble 
away. 

Entering their villages I was met by no sullen hand of men, paying 
'Hheir revenue in order to save their homes, but by a civil troop of grey- 
beards, proffering hospitality,^ and by crowds of merry children. The 
cases which came before Captain Henderson and myself were no longer of 
raids, of plundered harvests and whole families murdered, but of inequality 
of assessment, of assistance required to dig watercourses or construct 
dams, or the request of some youth clamorous for service. 

I have been thus particular in dwelling upon these details, because I 
rejoice to report the success which has attended the wise policy inaugu- 
rated by Colonel Edwardes in 1855, and carried out with judgment and 
‘'^energy by Captain Hendei’son, whose labors have been attended with such 
hapjDy results among this rude people, I do not wish it to be believed 
that their nature has changed, or that, if left to themselves, they wmuld 
not return to their former habits and predilections ; but their passions are 
restrained, their children are not nurtured in scenes of blood ; and we 
may surely hope that the first and great step has been taken towards their 
civilization. Nor could any more forcible illustration be adduced of the 
poliejr of such expeditions as those to which I have alluded, than that of 
the history of Miranzai.''^ 

The villages of Miranzai have given very little trouble since the last 
expedition during the mutiny of 1857. They talked openly of our rule being 
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ended, but they never disobeyed an order, or delayed a day in paying 
revenue. In 1869 a force, under command of Colonel Keyes, marched to 
Thai, and again in 187^ a detachment, under the eommanl of Major De 
Bude, visited that place, but these were in consequence of complications 
which had arisen with the .Vaziris. 

The people of Miranzii themselves are now quite friendly and reconciled 
to our rule; hut it is not safe for an Englishman to go about the valley 
without a considerable escort. This, however, is the ease everywhere along 
the frontier from Gromal to Agror, and is not likely to be changed as long 
as arms are worn openly by friend and foe alike. 

The following extracts are made from Sir Herbert Ed wardes^ note-book of 
the Pesbawar division : — ^^The best season for an expedition into Miranzai 
from the end of March to the end of May, which gives two full months. 
The climate of Miranzai is much colder than that of Kohat, its elevation 
being greater ; constant hail-storms cool the air throughout this period; 
^^it is quite cool in Miranzai in April, warm in May, but not disagreeably 
^^so till June. The spring crops are not ripe until the middle of May. 
In the first week of April it is difficult to find them high enough for 
fodder. Grass of the best quality abounds throughout the valley, and 
/^horses get into fine condition. The spring crop is the most important one 
^^in the Miranzai, and therefore the people at this season have most to lose. 

Also, a most important feature is the retirement of all the pastoral hill 
^Hribes about the 1st April to higher regions, and they are absent till the 
middle of October, The only object of an expedition in thq autumn 
would be to give these tribes a meeting. In autumn the days are 
and the nights are long/^ 

On the occasion of General Chamberlain^s first expedition into Miranzai, 
he requested information from Major Coke, the Deputy Commissioner of 
Kohst, of military bearing. This was embodied in a series of questions 
and answers, and it will be useful if I here append an extract of the pith of 
these last. 

The seven villages of Miranzai could turn out 3,500 foot and 200 horse 
if united. Besides, it is possible that Tuiis would aid Thai; and, if not 
restrained by the Kibal authorities, Kahi and Nariab might be aided by 
the All Khel and All Khel Orakzais ; Biiand Khel by the Kabal Khel 
VazMs ; and Torawari by the Zaimukhts. The ground of the 
valley is well adapted for cavalry, and a large number of horses 
it. All the villages in the valley could he approached with 
which would be sufficient for their reduction, but there are hamlets of the 
villages in the hills where mountain guns w^ould be most useful, such as 
Chaparl, Zargarhi, Dolraga, Admela. All tbe villages in Miranzai are 
walled and defended with towers ; but it is doubtful if they would stand 
much battering from 9-pounders. The only streams which are crossed 
in the valley are the Kohat Toi and the Kuram; both are fordable almost 
everywhere, except on sudden rises, when the Kohat river is sometimes im- 
passable for 2 days, and the Kuram for as long as 10 days. In April 
and May, and while the snow is melting, elephants would be necessary 
carry guns across the Kuram. Should communication be interrupted by 
Hangu, it could be opened with KohSt by Lachl, Tin and Daland, a distance 
of 58 miles. To make sure of all contingencies in the rear, 1 regiment 
of infantry, 1 squadron of cavalry and 1 company of artillery would be 


necessary as garrison for KoliSt, 4 companies of infantry for Bakadilr Kliel, 
and 1 company each for Nari and Latamr. 

Khoja Mahamad’s men should certainly be used. Between the 1st to aOth 
March is the best time for leaving Kohat, because then the days are long; 
the main portion of the tribes who might support the villages are on their 
way hack to the higher hills ; forage is plentifub and the spring crops are 
just coming on. Elephants should be taken to carry 9-poiinders to breach 
the walls of the hamlets above-mentioned. Cojse^ Edwunles^' Ckmi^ 

ierlain^ JameSy Henderson^ CavagmrL Macgrem*\ 

MIK DOST KA ZARD— / 

A hill in the Bixgtl hilis;, to the west of the Sham plain^ the boundary 
between the Gorehanis and Btigtis, and the source of the Kalchas (Cha- 
char Nala), and the Sori andSangsila. It is a spur from the Siah Koh and 
is crossed in going from Slab Tank to Sham by a very steep, and in some 
places difficult pass for laden animals. This, however, could be easily made 
practicable in a short time. {Davidsoti, BelL) 

MIRGAN— 

A village in Vazlristan, peopled by the Langar Khel section of the Alizai 
MahsMs; situated on the right bank of the Ucha-Khvar and containing 
about 50 fighting men. There are no shops and supplies are very scarce, 
and water also. {Norman.) 

One of the 5 former divisions of the Banu district. It was sub-divided 
into Kaki, Obad Hash Khel, Mamu Khel, Naswar Khel, Sarkl and Mandu. 
It could then turn out 8,000 fighting men, and yielded a revenue of 
Rs. 80,000. {AgAa Abbas.) 

MiRlAN— 

A village in the Banu district, 8 miles south-west of Dalipnagar. There 
is here 4 horse and 20 foot police in a mud-built post. (Tkarbum.) 
MIRKALIN— ^ 

A village in the Khwara subdivision of the Kohat district, 13 miles south 
of Shekh^Rahfmbar-ke ZiSrat, in the Khatak hills, at the south foot of the 
Mir Katto pass. It has about 60 houses, and there is a spring of water 
near. {Lnmsden.) 

MIRKALAN— 

A^ pass over the Khatak hills lying to the east of the Charat hill between 
Peshawar and Kohat. It derives its importance from its being on the 
alternative line of road between Kohat and Peshawar, should communica- 
tion through the Kohat pass be interupted. The road was first brought to 
notice by Major Coke during the Kohat pass distui*bances in 1855. Owing 
to the closing of the Kohat pass it became necessary to open a communica- 
tion with Peshawar by some other line, and Major Coke being then at 
Peshawar, had to return through the Khatak hills. On arrival at Kohat he 
reported on the advantage which would arise from the construction of a 
road by the route he had just ridden over. 

Isi.—As rendering us independent of the Kohat pass. 

27td. As forming the branch of a new road more dii*ect between 
Peshawar and Labor, via Pindi, Gheb, the Salt Range, &c. 

Early in 1854 the line was examined by Lieutenant Lumsden, Deputy 
Assistant Quarter Master General, who selected that by the village of Kana 
Khel as the best line, which made the distance from Peshawar to Kohat 95 
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miles^ the distance by the Koh it pass being 40, Tlie cost for making a road 
between these points he estimated at from Rs. 70^000 to 80^000. 

More detailed plans and estimates were called for^ and the result of a 
more minute survey of these hills by Lieutenant Garrett was the selection 
of the Mfr Kalan route; which reduced the whole distance to about 86 mileS; 
and presented fewer engineering difficulties. The estimate which accom- 
panied the survey; however, amounted to more than 5 lakhs. 

The scheme was not finally submitted to the Supreme Government till the 
latter end of 1856; when Sir John Lawrence admitting the military and 
political importance of the road but not its commercial advantages, recom- 
mended its being indefinitely deferred ; these views were adopted by the 
Governor General in Council; and the project was accordingly dropped. 

In 1860 the question was again mooted; and Major JameS; whose opinion 
was in 1854-55; in common with those of all the other local authorities, strong- 
ly in favour of the measure, stated that his acquaintance with the tribes and 
country was very limited at tbe time the question was first mooted, and 
he had since come to the conclusion that the advantages of this road were 
very much over-estimated, while its attendant evils were in like manner 
under-estimated. 

The original theory says Major James, was, that the road would run 
throughout within our own territory; and, though, in fact, it does so, it passes 
in close proximity to the Afridi settlements for the whole way after crossing 
the Mir Kalan range, i. e,, for about two-thirds of its extent. The danger 
of such a road are vividly present to my mind, though it is difficult to 
convey an accurate estimate of them in writing. But let me draw His 
Honoris attention to two very significant facts ; the first work to be 
undertaken for the construction of the road was the building of three 
walled enclosures with flanking towers for the protection of the workmen. 
Again, one of the advantages of the Mir KalHn line was said to be the 
abundance of springs which would enable us to place our police towers on 
all the commanding sites; yet, after expending 5 or 6 lakhs on the road, 
^^it would require a police, costing not less than Rs. 1,200 per annum, to 
protect it. The whole country through which it passes is broken and 
rough to a degree ; and considering its proximity to wild and independent 
tribes throughout, it would, under the best police arrangements, be at all 
times a route of danger to travellers. 

^^Now I am well aware of the plan which would have suggested itself 
to Colonel Coke, and which, perhaps, if the road had to he guarded, would 
‘■^be the only feasible one, viz., to place in the road-towers parties of the 
hill tribes taken into our service as guarantees for their clansmen. What 
^^is this but to pay blackmail for the road, even though it does pass through 
^^our own territories, and to place ourselves in the same relation to the 
tribes bordering on that road as we now occupy in regard to those of the 
Kohat pass? It is only proposed to use this circuitous road, when the 
^'more direct one through the Kohat pass is closed, but it seems to be 
forgotten that in its present state it is quite practicable for horsemen and 
laden camels. Captain Coke used it as above noted, and on several 
subsequent occasions, when the pass has been temporarily closed, I have 
^^sent officers round by the Mir Kalan road with their baggage. As to 
our dfik communications they have never failed us, and Captain Henderson 
reports that all through the last disturbance be sent the dak regularly 
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'' tlirougli the pass. Under no circumstanees should we require the new 
road for this purpose. 

“The sole military advantage of the line would he that guns mio-ht 
“ travel over it; for all _other purposes it is sufficiently practicable now. 
“ But I have no hesitation in affirming, that if it were ever necessary to 
“ proceed to Kohat with guns, it would be the easiest and safest policy to 
“ force the pass ; such a contingency would not be called for by any local 
“ outbreaks but by a general dissatisfaction. In this case the forcing of 
“the Kohat pass would be a simpler and a safer operation than taking the 
“ forces round through the Khatak hills. The former operation would be 
“conducted by the advancing force in communication with that at Kohat, 
“ and would not be one of any real difficulty. But if it took the Khatak 
“route, it would be surrounded by enemies, and must work its own way 
“to Kohat, from the troops of which place it could receive no co-operation. 
“Although in 1856 Sir John Lawrence admittedthemilitaryandpoliti- 
“ cal importance of the road, yet when he visited the Mir Kalan hills in 
“ 1858, he very considerably modified his views, and would now, I believe, 
concur in all those I have expressed. 

/‘Then, again, as to its rendering us independent of the Kohat pass, I 
“ remark that actually we are so now ; the closing of the pass causes us no 
“ real inconvenience, and the Mir Kalan route is available to us as it is. 
“ But even were it not so, and the new road with its forts and towers were 
“ constructed, we should return undoubtedly to our arrangements with the 
“ pass Afrldls in due course, and thus pay for two roads. As it is, the Mir 
“ Kalan route, though always available to us, requires no guarding. 

“ In a commercial point of view, the new road would be utterly valueless. 
“ It opens up a country which produces only our firewood, and which is used 
“ only by salt-carriers ; the existing roads are ample for the purpose. 

“ I need not perhaps refer to Captain Coke's suggestion for a new road 
“ to Labor, the time having passed for that, but I am myself of opinion 
“ that the present Grand Trunk Road is the proper line. The points of 
“ Jhelam, Rawal Pindi and Atak are far more important in a strategical 
“ point of view than those which would have been met with in the lower 
‘ line ; consequently, it was wise to connect those points by our Grand 
“ Trunk Road ; the other may follow in time, the different districts through 
“ which It passes constructing their several portions from their local funds. 

“ I therefore recommend that we rest satisfied with the Mir KalSn road 
“in its present state, making only such improvements in it from time to 
« local funds permit. By adopting a contrary course we 
shall only spend lakhs of rupees and find ourselves at last involved 
“ with tribes from whose polities we are at present free." 

_ General Sir Neville Chamberlain concurred with Major James in think- 
ing that the new line would give no real advantages. He pointed more 
to the necessity of making a good gun road through the Kohat pass, as 
soon M our relations with the Afrldls would enable us to do this ; hut the 
Mir Kalan route he would merely keep open for the passage of laden 
ammais. He further urged the matter of constructing a good road between 
Atak and Kohat. 

It may be well to point out that since the road through the Khatak 
country was first proposed, a safer but longer route has been opened out 
by the construction of the Atak and Makhad road. This road was made 
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for tlie conveyance of goods from Makliad (the terminus of the steamers) 
to Peshawar. It has been admirably well made; its gradients are in 
no places more than 1 in 20 and is quite practicable for carriages and carts. 

Encamping grounds^ serais^, welis^ police stations; have been arranged 
for. Prom Peshawar to Kohat the distance by this road is as follows :— 


Peshawar to Atak 

... 44 miles. 

Atak to Jhand 

... 53 ,, 

Jhand to Kohat (via Khushalghar) 

... 36 „ 

Total 

...133 „ 


This road is free from the dangers to which the Mir KalSn road is subject^ 
and in the event of disturbance in the Trans- Indus, it would always be open 
for the movement of troops and military stores, and be generally safe from 
attack. 

The fact is, that Rawal PindT and Gamphellpur, and not Peshawar, 
are the real supports of Kolia t, as in any time of trouble, troops cannot 
be spared from the Peshawar valley, and it appears to be of far greater 
importance to perfect roads or lines leading from these supports to Kohat, 
than to incur a large outlay on a line between Peshawar and Kohat, which 
in time of difficulty would need to be defended. 

Considering then all things, it was a wise step to give up all idea of mak- 
ing any military line of communication through the Khatak hills. 

The road from Atak to Grumhat has been completed as a camel road, and 
salt traffic and travellers and traders to Peshawar avail themselves of it 
up to the 49th mile from Kohat. Thence the road to Peshawar lies to Garo, 
thence to Amir and through Bera Ghasha or Kana Khel pass to Lukerai. 
This pass is shorter than the Mir Kalan ; but the watershed being about 
the same elevation in both, if a road were to he laid out, it would be very 
steep, 1 in 10 or 3 in 12 feet. This pass is at present more practicable for 
camels and bullocks than the Mir Kalan, owing simply to the soil being 
easier, a more tolerable path has been formed by the traffic than that 
over the Mir Kalan. 

The Mir KalSn, however, possesses the advantage of having its watershed 
removed about 4 miles and 3 furlongs from the Khwara plain; the road 
could consequently probably be laid out at a gradient of 1 in 20 or 
1 in 18 feet. 

Captain Lovett, R. E., who was in charge of the Atak road, estimated 
that the probable expense of a side-cutting from the village of Mir Kalan to 
the crest of the pass would he Rs. 34,840. 

The rock being hard limestone on the north side, the descent is easier, 
and the soil being marly and shale}^, the cost per mile would be about f rd of 
that on the south side. The distance 2 miles 5 furlongs would probably he 
10-657. The gradient is perhaps steeper than the south side, but as the 
laden traffic comes from the south, steeper northern sides do not signify 
so much. This would bring the road to Buktai, whence the country roads 
are practicable for guns and lightly laden carts. 

From Mir Kalan to the 49th mile-stone from Kohat could he prepared for 
Rs. 400 per mile, with E<s, 2,000 for the ascent and descent into the 
Khwara river. This would increase the cost by Rs. 4,000, the distance 
being 5 miles. 
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Thusj a good camel road^ practicable also for gims^ conld be made for a 
cost of about Rs. 50^000. The road from the 49th mile into Kohat is 
easy for guns and practicable for hackeries. {Cohe^ Garnett^ Liinisdeii^ James 
Chamheflainy JjOvetL) 

MIRKHWELI. Elev. 4,700. 

A hill in the Kohat district, situated 17 miles west-south-west of Kohat, 
which has been recommended as a sanitarium for the Kohat garrison. 
The peak itself only affords room for one house, but the ground below, 
though not very ample and very rocky, does afford sufBcient sites for the 
number of houses that would be required. There is no water on the hill, 
but there are several natural drainage basins peculiarly well fitted for the 
formation of tanks. The hill consists of a rocky peak and a ridge running 
east and west covered with wild olives, having two or three small level 
plateaux like those at Char at. The climate of the hill is probably the 
same as Char§t, neither worse nor better. 

The communication with Kohat, if improved, could be made excellent, 
and as signals flashed from the Kohat fort can be distinctly seen on the 
peak, and the distance is not more than 17 miles, officers could rejoin the 
garrison in from 2 to 3 hours from the time of the order being despatched. 
Being separated from Miranzai and Samalzai by rugged ranges of hills, 
there could be no fear from the proximity to the frontier, ^ and there is no 
doubt that the establishment of a sanitarium on this hill would be an 
immense boon to the officers serving at Kohat. {Macgregor,) 

MIRLAR.— 

A broad watercourse on the Rajanpur border, draining from some of the 
lowest underfeatm’es of the Msri range and falling into the Kalgari about 
a mile or so before it joins the KahS at Bakar-ka-ThuI. 

It contains no watering places. Its banks are'fairly easy and commanded 
by low hills, accessible to infantry. It issues from the hills about a mile 
or so before joining the Kalgari. It is insignificant as a pass. {JDavid-- 
son^ 

MlRODARA— 

A pass leading over the Mulaghar range between Bara and Tira about 8 
miles above their junction. The ascent is 8 miles in length, the latter part 
being exceedingly difficult and dangerous. The crest of the pass is called 
Uchpal. The ascent is not interesting, there being no habitations and very 
few trees. There is a beautiful spring on the summit, which is about 6,000 
or 7,000 feet in elevation. The descent into Lower Tira is gentle and park- 
like; the slopes are covered with velvety grass and richly studded with trees. 
It lasts for about 3 or 4 miles. {TucJce7\) 

MiRPiTR— 

A village in the Mansera division of the Hazara district, 4| miles north 
from Abbotlabad under the hills. It has 372 houses, 10 shops, and 
7 mosques. The population amounts to 1,917 souls. The inhabitants are 
composed of 904 Jaduns, 45 Syads, 100 AwSns, and 868 others. 

The water-supply is from two springs near the village, and the water is 
good in quality. The produce consists of moong, Indian corn, mash, wheat, 
barley and rice. Supplies are procurable here in any quantity after due 
notice. The stock of the village embraces 17 horses, 957 cattle, 54 flocks 
of sheep and goats, 42 donkeys, 25 mules, 101 others^ The headmen are 
Ashraf, Khairula, &c. {TFcwe,) 
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■MISHAK— 

A petty sub-division of the hill portion of the Khatak division of Kohat. 
It comprises 6 villages, viz., Choi'lakl, Shekhan-ke-Kiil, Gabr, Kamr, 
Kliushalgarh and Khushab. It is inhabited by an indigent though hardy 
race. 

MlSHTI KHEL— 

A dependent (hamsaya) section of the Orakzai clan, who occupy the hills 
from the exit of the Kohat river at Shahu Khel on both sides of the stream 
for about 8 or 10 miles to Kasha. They hold land iu British territory^ and 
bring their sheep and cattle to graze within it in the cold weather. 

They number 3,000 fighting men, and live in separate villages amount- 
ing to about BO, built partly on low and partly on high ground. The cul- 
tivation depends on spring water. 

The Mishti Khel are Samal in their politics and Suai in religion, and 
are friendly with the Shekbgn and Mula Khel sections, and at feud with the 
Abdul Aziz Khels. 

They are divided into Kashai and Chapar Mishtis, the former being 
in the Kasha valley; the latter has I, Yaslnzai, sub-divided into Haidar Khel, 
Darvi Khel, Hasnzai, Datkhel, and II, the Momizai, which is sub-divided into 
Sadokhel, Charkhan, Yazkhel, Khwaedad khel, Mirohkhel, Aziz, and Bazid. 

The Mishtis are not Orakzais but come from Yusafzai. Gavagnaii derives 
the name from the Pash til word ^ Misht^ oi: dweller, as there is no Yusafzai 
section of this name. They are now more powerful and influential than 
their original protectors, and take the lead in all matters relating to the 
Samal faction. The principal settlements in the cold weather are the Khinkai 
valley at the foot of the Samana range. Their best villages are in the Ksshai 
Dara just beyond the British village of Shahu Khel, and they extend from 
thence west to the settlements of the Kabiah Khel and Mamuzai Daradar 
sections. 

Their villages are Brahim, Khaonl, Kashai, Zaramela, Wall Banda, Syad 
Ghulam Banda, and Syad Kasim SiiSh Banda. They have to come into our 
territory in the cold weather, when they spread themselves over villages as 
dependents, and take their cattle to graze in our land. Their villages too are 
very much exposed, and could easily be destroyed. 

The headman of the Kashai Mishtis is Malik Azmir, and of the Chapar, 
Khadi and Miroh. The first are communicated with through Mozafar KhSn, 
and the second also nominally through him, hut really through Tahir 
Shahti Khel, 

In 1854 the Mishtis entered into an agreement with Major Coke 
Kohat to abstain from raids on the British territory, and to permit no 
plundering of any kind and not to allow any other tribes to pass through 
their territories to commit depredations; but on the occasion of the 
Bahia Khel raid on Shahu Khel in 1855, they permitted this tribe to retreat 
with the cattle they had taken unmolested through their village of Kha 
Major Coke called them to account for this after the Babia Khel campaign, 
and they entered into fresh agreements to the same effect, and gave hostages. 

The land which belongs to the Sliekhan section near Shshu Khel origin- 
ally belonged to the Mlshti, to whom it was given by Naib Darwaza on their 
becoming responsible for the safety of that part of the frontier, but it 
was afterwards taken from them by Zakaria Khan, the Barakzai Governor, 
and given to the Shekhan just before the annexation of the Panjab. Major 
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Coke was rather inclined to think that this grant should rather be given 
to the Mishtis^ as their lands touch on British territory for a much longer 
space than the Shekhan ; however, he never carried out his intention, as 
the Shekhan still have the land. {Goke^ dgka Ahiads^Maliamad 'Aminy 
Cavagnari^ Plotoden^ 

MISHRINZAI— 

A section of the Kamslzai Ctminzai Mandan Yusafzais, They inhabit 
the Yusafzai plain, and their chief place is Toru. iBeilewA 

MISKAN— . • , • : 

A ravine of the outer Bugtl hills, which drains to the south and west of 
Asareli, and enters the plains, after forming the Sori river. 

The Miskan-ka-Pusht is a sandy plateau to the west of Asareli. It 
MIS^ water on it anywhere, but is every where practicable. [Macgregor,) 

A village in the Khatak division of Peshawar, on the left bank of the 
Kabal river opposite to Akoi'a. It contains 47 houses. fLnmsden. ) 
MITTA— ^ 

A small village in the Isa Khel division of Banu, on the east foot of the hill, 
10 miles from Isa Khel, 4|- from Sultan Khel, 13^ from Kamar MashanI ; 
it contains 60 houses and 3 Hindo shops; supplies are scarce, but consider- 
able quantities can be obtained from Sultan Khel, where grain, sheep and 
cattle are plentiful. Water, however, is sweet, and in almost inexhaustible 
quantities in the Mitta stream. Camel forage and firewood also abundant. 
The inhabitants are chiefly of the Sultan Khel clan of Niazfs, with a sprink- 
ling of Gudi Khel Khataks. (Norman,) 

MITA KHEL— 

A good-sized village of Chaontra, Kohat district, situated 5| miles from 
Karak. It is built in a straggling manner, on high ground, on the right 
bank of the Tirankua. It has 80 houses, ^ shops and 14 wells worked 
by the Persian wheel. These irrigate the fields of the village, which pro- 
duce carrots, onions, and large fields of tobacco, for which this place, like 
Karak, is famous. The houses are built like those of Karak,— of large pebble 
stones set in mud, with fiat roofs plastered with mud. The village has laro*e 
herds of bufialoes and cattle. 

The tobacco grown here goes to Kohn% Banu, Chaontra, Shakardara and 
Makhad. ^ The people of Mita Khel were originally a branch of the Tmr 
Khel section of Mashi Khel, 0zshdah-Barak Khataks, but this section has 
now attained the proportions of a section by itself, (Moss.) 
MITHANKOT— J V ; 

A town in the Rajanpur sub-division of Dera Gh§zl, 1 mile from the right 
bank of the Indus, 30 miles east from the hills, 14 miles south of Rsjanpur, 
85 miles south of Lera Ghazi, and 29 miles north of Rojiiaii. 

It is built on slightly rising ground beyond the reach of the annual in- 
undations ; it has a rather dilapidated fallen-off* appearance, but still contains 
740 houses and a population of 3,011 souls. There are some substantial 
masonry houses belonging to the Hindu traders, but the greater number 
are merely built of mud. 

The baprs contain 281 shops and are well supplied with grain and cloth, 
and all articles of ordinary consumption ; it is an open town, without defences 
ot any kind, except a few detached towers outside, with loopholed parapets, 
which used formerly to be occupied in times of danger. 
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Close to tlie town/ on the north is an excellent sarai, built of 
bnrnt brick, a square of about 80 yards, with walls 15 feet high, one gate- 
way, and a well of good water in the centre. 

On the first annexation of the Panjab, there used to be a horse artillery 
detachment of 2 guns in it. In 1850, there was a detachment of 100 
sabres of the 4th Panjab Cavalry, 1 company of the 5th Panjab Infantry, 
and 2 horse artillery guns stationed at Mithankot, and throughout that 
season there was scarcely any sickness among them. The men considered 
the climate healthier than that of Dera GhSzi Khan, and there being no 
jangles, as at tbe latter place, it is likely enough to be the case. 

The townspeople say that, when the inundation and the rains are both 
heavy, fevers are very prevalent at Mithankot in the autumn, though not of 
a bad type, and that in seasons when the rains are scanty and the lands 
between the town and river are not flooded, there is very little sickness 
of any kind. 

The town itself is always dry, and to the north and south of it there is 
an extensive plain, free from all risk of inundation, and which appears to 
be well adapted in every respect for the site of a military cantonment. 

The soil is a reddish clay ; there is no jungle or swampy ground, and the 
fresh breeze from the broad river moderates the heat in some degree. 

There are no trees, however, of any kind, which gives the place rather 
a bare appearance j the hills are about SO miles distant to the westward, 
and are much lower than in the northern part of the range ; they diminish 
in height gradually as they run to the southward. 

Prom what is above stated there can be little objection to Mithankot 
as a military cantonment in point of salubrity. 

The trade of this place comes by river from all the towns above and 
below. Before 1868, there was a considerable trade to this place of wheat 
and cotton, but now it is much reduced j but is still more considerable than 
that of any other town in the district, because of its position on the 
river. The following exports go to Sakar, Shikarpur and Karachi all 
kinds of grain; to Dera Ghazi and Dera Ishmail, indigo and wool ; and to 
Multan, Labor and Amritsar, oil, ghi, opium, grain, indigo, saji. 

The imports received at Mithankot are : cloth of all kinds and iron 
from Sakar; cotton, deodar wood, and silk cloth from Dera Ishmail and Ghazi ; 
coarse sugar, fine sugar, deodar wood and silk from Multan. The 
produces corn in great quantities, indigo and wool, and this amounting to 
more than the local consumption, the excess is sent as above. However, 
there is no iron found or cloth made in the district. The staple export 
is corn. {D. Fan Cortlandt,) 

MITHAWAN— ' 

A watercourse on the Dera Ghazi border, rising in the south-eastern slopes of 
the Ek Bhai (Shahidini) Mountain, and draining for many miles in a south- 
easterly direction. Prom the higher portion of Ek Bhai to where it reaches 
the lower spurs, it is impracticable for any but footmen on account of the loose 
stones and boulders, and even these have diffi»eulty in climbing it. Where it 
reaches the foot of Shahidani t^ which is said to be about or 14 miles from 
its source) , it is met by the Gordran, a small stream, which joins it from 
west ; close to this, on the left bank, is the Nilani Kund, a small valley or 
plot of cultivation belonging to the HadianTs; a little further down its 
course on the right bank is the Tali Kachi, a similar little valley. 
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From this point through the rest of its course the Mithawan lies through 
hills which are fairly easy to the north and south. Its beclis^ generally 
speaking, free of stones, and presents no difficulties for wheeled eonveyanees. 

It is joined, at a point about 10 miles west«hy-iiorth of Sakhi Sarwar, 
by the Mihu and Pharakti Dab or Baku, small watercourses rising, the 
former in low hills a mile or so to the west, the latter in the Thir Mar 
Khandak, or near it, distant some 6 or 8 miles. Where these two join 
the Mithawan, there is a small plot of ground under cultivation (Hadianis) 
known as the Bajri Ktlnd. Shortly after passing the Bajri Ktind the Mitha- 
waii is joined by the Bahwani Dab, a small watercourse from the south- 
west (by which the Siri road and pass to Gagan Thai can be gained, the 
Bahwani rising not far from the Sir!). At a point about 6 miles west or 
west-by-south of Sakhi Sarwar the MithSwan is joined by the Sir!, about 
4 or 5 miles south of which it debouches from the hills. It here runs for 
a distance of a mile or so quite close to the Rakh! watercourse, and at about 
a mile or so north of it; then turning off in a direction almost due east, it 
runs to the foot of the low range of hills called Eori, running about north- 
east and south-west, from which it takes a turn, almost a right angle, to the 
south, and runs parallel to and a few hundred yards from these low hills for a 
distance of 9 or 10 miles. About 4 miles from where it takes this turn 
southwards it is joined by the Rakhi, and at about 7 miles by the Nangar, 
both from the west. 


At about 2 miles from where it is joined by the Nangar, it takes a sharp 
turn to the east (where it is joined by the Choti, a watercourse which divides 
in two about 5 miles due west of this, one branch joining the Kura, the other 
falling into the Mithswan), and passing by the village of Choti Bala, situated 
on its left bank, it divides into several branches which are gradually lost in 
the plains between Choti Bal§, Gangihar and Choti. Two of its branches 
cross the Choti and Gangihar road at 4 and 6 miles north-east of Gangihar. 

Between Shahidani and where the Mithawan enters the plains, running 
water in plaet^s and small wells or pools are to be found, but the water is 
not at all good. After it enters the plains, water is found with difficulty. 

There are good wells near Choti Bal§, and at a point between Choti Bala 
and Sakhi Sarwar near Burgtiri, but at no other places. In the rains this 
ravine brings down an immense body of water, and is sometimes impassable 
for hours. [Davidson^ Mdcgregor^ 

MITHIWALI— 


A village 111 the Kolachi division of the Dera Ishmail district, 5 miles noitli 
from Viliowa, 4 miles west from Jaluwali, with 320 houses, 10 shops, and 5 
mosques. 

The population amounts to 1,409 souls, of which 434 are adult males, and 
composed of 1,275 Baloch and 122 Hindus. 

The water-supply is from wells dug in the bed of the Vihowa ravine. 

The produce consists of bajra, wheat and barley. The village has 10,149 
bigas of land, of which 2,024 are cultivated ; but all are unirrigated. 
Supplies are procurable here in small quantities after due notice. 

The stock of the village embraces 10 horses, 140 cattle, 40 camels, and 
30 donkeys. The headman is Ghulam Husen Khan, Bozdar. {Maeaulei/.) 
MOBlRAKI— ^ 

A peak of the Kala Roh x'ange, ’west of the Dera GhSzi frontier, bearing' 
nearly due west of, and at a distance of 35 miles from, EatiL 
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The peats north and south of it are- 
Suroh or Suronk 


... 8 miles north. 


Phaha ... ... ... 2 

Ek Bhai ... ... ... 6 south. 

All are accessible to footmen but not for horses. 

It is generally considered the north boundary of the Hadianis (Lagharis)^ 
the^ peaks north of it belonging to the Bozdars. Its western slopes^ the 
drainage of which goes into the Hakni valley, are easy, compared with 
eastern ones, which are extremely difficult, if not nearly impracticable, to 
any but footmen and horses accustomed to hill travelling. Its western slopes 
are bare and stony ; its western ones dotted about with fine large talP and 
^ kahip trees. (See aho Shahulam,) 

On its summit is a small plateau said to he large enough for the camp of 
a complete regiment. In the winter it is deserted, being intensely cold, 
snow falling in December and January; and though it never lies long 
in exposed places, it is found in I’avines till Mai'ch ; in the summer 
HadianI and Bozdar shepherds may be usually found grazing their herds 
together. 

Nearly due west of Mobaraki is the Khetran village of Mohmeh-ka- 
Kot, easily accessible, distant about 1 5 miles, whence the direct road to 
Barkhan is gained. 

The route to Mobaraki from the Derajst plains is via the Vidor outpost, 
in 3 marches; 1, Semu, 14 miles; 2, Pharaku-ka-Lak, 17 miles. Continue 
along the bed of the Vidor, which shortly becomes very stony, so 
so that the best route is to take a circuit north by Jogiani water- 
course, which falls into the Vidor about half way on this march, and 
join the Vidor at Pharaku-ka-Lak, gaining this point by crossing low but 
easy hills. Water eTt route here and there in the Jogiani; none after leav- 
ing it. The camping ground is fairly open; water good; grass and wood 
obtainable, but not plentiful. Up to this point the road is easy for camels ; 
3, Mobaraki crest, 12 miles. The ascent commences almost immediately 
after leaving the camping ground. It is very difficult, the road being cover- 
ed with large loose rocks and boulders ; no water en route ; except in 3 tanks, 
which are not to be depended upon ; it is practicable for mules, bullocks, 
horses, but extremely difficult for camels, even when carrying half loads. 
The water-supply is from a small natural pool on its crest. 

The only game found on the hill is rmarkhor.^ Prom Mobaraki the 
descent to Manjvel Sham, westerly, is a far better road than the easterm 
one. ^ Camels with half loads can be taken ; Iioi’semen ride throughout. 
Manjvel, several pools of water. Prom this the Gholamaui Bozdar head- 
quarters (Morid Khan Kot) or the northernmost portion of the Rakni valley, 
Mohma Kot, which is only distant from 4 to 5 miles, can easily be gained. 
(Davidson, Macgregor,) 

MOGHAL— 

A small watercourse on the Rajanpur border, rising in the low hills some 
10 miles south-west of Sabzilkot, and running westerly to the plains, and 
crossing the road between Sabzilkot and Tozani at about half way ; its banks 
are very low, and the water it brings down from the hills is said to 
good for agricultural purposes, though none of the country on its banks is 
under cultivation. (Davidson, Macgregor,) 
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MOGAL KHEL— 

A -dllage in the Bolak sub-division of the Khatak division of Pgshawar 
9 miles below Akora, containing 67 houses. iLumsclen.) ’ 

MOGHDARA— 

A village of the B5m Khel, KliBdQ Khel, inhabited by Miansj it contains 
some 50 houses; and is strongly situated under a steep hill that rises over it 
to the south. Water is procured from % wells in the Moghdara ravine 
that runs in front of the village. West of the village is the Da Kantaro 
pass leading into the Jahangirdara pass. The village can be seen from, and 
is within gun range of, the Ksnigat hill. 

In July 1847, 2 dafadars and 1 8 sowars of the Guides and a Troop of 
Sikh Irregular Cavalry marched from Kalu KhSn to surprise this village ; half 
an hour before day-light the detachment ai-rived at the mouth of the Nanno 
defile leading to the village. The commanding officer with the Guides passed 
through at a gallop, but the Sikhs unaccountably remained outside the de- 
file. The village was, however, surprised, and the inhabitants disarmed, and 
^00 head of cattle brought away as trophies. [Lockwood.) 

A village of 151 houses in Ytisafzai, PgshSwar, situated 4 miles east of Hot! 
in the open plain. It is supplied with water from 5 wells. There is a 
road through this village to KapQrgarhi from MardSn, but it is flooded 
during the rains. [Lwmsden.) 

MOHMAND— 

A sub-division of the Peshawar district, immediately south of Psshawar. It 
is bouuded_ north by the BSra river, west and south by the hills of the Ika 
Khel and Adam Khel Afiidls, and east by the sub-division of Khalsa. Its 
length is 20 miles by 12 miles breadth. 

jn its north portion, along the banks of the BsrS, it is thickly studded 
with villages, and it is called Pain. In its centre, between Badabhir and 
Matani, it is an unirrigated plain called Maira, and near the hills it is called 
Koh Daman, where it is irrigated by springs from the adjacent hills. 

The tract called the ‘ maira.’ is an unirrigated plain, and its average breadth 
^^ifh to south IS 7 miles. The soil of this tract is good, and laro'e 
portions of it are cultivated in the autumn, the crops depending upon the 
ram for irrigation. _ Nearly every village in the Mohmand division has its 
share of this “maira” regularly defined and it affords pasture for the 
cattle ; but as the best grazing lands are in the vicinity of the hills, the 
herds have to be carefully guarded, or constant raids are made upon them 
by the Afridis. 

It is intersected by several deep ravines from the Afridi hills, which inter- 
fere much with free cross-country communication. Along the course of 
the Bara river are many irrigation cuts. 

This division of the Peshawar district takes its name from someMoh- 
mands who, at the time of the great Pathan immigration from the west, 
separated from the rest of the tribe, now located in the hills to the north- 
west of the Peshawar valley, and have since had no connection with them. 
On their arnval the country was mostly held and cultivated by the DaJazaks, 
whom they dispossessed. 

,The original d.ivision of the country amongst the conquering tribes formed 
the gromid-work of the present tenures. The Pain lands were divided 
into 5 divisions, called after the heads of families to whose lot they fell 
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Mebrzai, M^sazav These were all 

equalized with reference to the capabalities of the soil, means of irrigation, 
&c. Each division was divided into 2 full villages, which were again par- 
celled out in 1‘28 shares each; these shares were called ^bakras^ or ^kulbas/ 
and were of various sizes according to the nature of the soil, &c., but all 
equal in value. Each of these full villages was also divided into 4 
/kandis^ of 32 ^bakras^ each. The headman in each kandi was the 
malik, and he received a large share of land, and also certian fees from his 
hamsayas or under-sharers. The population of the Mohmand division, 
according to the census of 1868, was 40,443, giving 499 per square mile. 
Of these, 12,104 were adult males. There were 39,329 Mahamadans, and 
1,114 Shekhs and Hindus. According to race, 374 were Syads, 22,148 
Mohmands, 132 Kashmiris, 1,079 Khatris. 

In the Mohmand division there are 40 villages. There are 81 squai*e 
miles in this division, of which 31‘10 are cultivated. The number of 
enclosures is 6,238, with 6 souls in each, and of houses 9,226, with 4 souls. 
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The Molimand division is a Yeiy important part of the distriet, the 
character of the people^ their proximity to^ancl frequent inlereourse with, the 
independent tribes on their border being considered* In the more fertile 
part, on the south side of the Bara, there are several large and im- 
portant villages, amongst which Mashii Khel, Stlimaii Kliel, Shaliab Kliel, 
Shekh Mohmandi, Bazid Khel and Bad! Khel may be eonsidered the 
principal. There are no villages in the district, excepting perhaps Tang! 
and Charsada in Hashtnagar, and some of the large \411ages of Yfisafzai, in 
which there is more crime committed than in these. The Badabhar Thana 
is partly from this, and partly from its situation on the Kohat road, and the 
passing and repassing of BasI Khels, Galiwals, and Hasan Khels to and from 
Peshawar, carrying on tiieir trade in firewood and salt, one of the most 
important in the district. The most remote large village on that border is 
Shekhan, inhabited chiefly by a race of Shekhs, who are somewhat venerated 
by the Afridis. Their cattle are usually exempt from plunder, but one 
raid occurred in 186S, the causes of which were, it is believed, traceable to the 
village itself. Shekh Salim, one of the principal maliks of this village, is 
entitled to a seat at darbar. In the further part of the Mohmand division, 
on the road to Kohat, e.y towards the Kohat pass, there are the im- 
portant villages of Matani and Adizai, which have often figured in the 
criminal annals of the district. Next to them may be mentioned Aza Khel. 
Of the smaller villages, Pasani, a^jagir^ of Arbab Juma Kban, and Bazid 
Khel, may be mentioned. These smaller villages are chiefly ^iportant from, 
their constant intercourse wdth the Afridis in their neighbourhood. The 
Basi Khel and Adam Khel are the Afridl tribes opposite this portion of the 
border, but their arrangements and engagements with the Government rest 
with Kohat. This has ever been a source of jealousy with the Mohmand 
Arbabs and the maliks, and men of influence on the Peshawar side, who 
consider themselves thereby deprived of opportunities of bringing themselves 
forward. A tendency to wheedle the Hasan Khel, and particularly the 
Borl Khel, from their political connection with the Kohat district, has 
always been observable, and various attempts are made to get leading 
maliks of their tribes to express dissatisfaction with arrangements which 
have stood the test of years, and which were made by officers thoroughly 
acquainted with the subject. 

This intimacy has long existed betweed the Basi Khel and the Mohmand 
Arbabs. The late Arbab Mahamad Khan, whose behaviour during the 
mutinies aroused great suspicion, had arranged for a flight into Basi Khel 
hills, secretly transferring portions of liis property to these hills. His conduct 
incurred the displeasure of Colonels Edwardes and Nicholson at first, but he 
redeemed his character subsequently by sending his tw^o sons, Sadula Khan 
and Sarfaraz Khan, and their wives, to Hindustan, where they behaved 
well. The influence of the family has since greatly increased. The 
position of Fateh Khan, the present Arbab, as Arbab of all the Mohmands ; 
of Sarfaraz Khan as Kotwal of the city; Sadula Khan as Thanadar 
of Taru; and Lashkar Khan as Tehslldar of Hashtnagar, gives the 
: family an influence and a power possessed by no other in the Peshawar 
district. The brothers are all men of intelligence and mark, and dissatisfac- 
tion at the mode in which the increasing influence of the family has been 
, . exerted has frequently been complained of. {James ^ Cemus Re2)orls 
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MOHMANDS— 

A tribe of Patlians who inhabit the billy country to the north-west of 
Peshawar, between the Kabal and SwSt rivers. 

The Mohmands are divided into six clans^ 1 , Tarakzai ; II^ Halmi- 
zai; III^ Baizaij IV^ Khwazai ; "Ctmanzah and VI, Dawezai. 

Ahmad Slier of Mardaiia divides them thus : — 


Baizai 


fUsmaii IQiel 


[_Babazai 


fKoga Kliel. 

] Kliiida Khel 
(Atma KheL 


C Musa Khel, 
■< Bara Kliel. 
(.Mira Khel. 


Khwaizai 


fDmil Kliel 
I 4,000. 

-j Meliman Kliel, 
I 7 , 000 . 

Llvhadi KheL 


rLangar Khei. 

< Sikandar Khel 
(.Mama Khel, 


( Isa Khel 


( Hasaui 


Baran Khel 


(.Haryati. 


( Murcha Khel. 

1 Sh a h m a n s a r 
...i KhM. 

I Asaf Khel. 
\^Moradi KlieL 


Dfidii Khel 


fZanf Khel. 

1 I-Ianf Khel. 
Sallb Khel. 


j Janbez Khel 
1 Hafiz Khel. 


Kasim Khel 


Asghar Khel. 
Khalil Khel. 
bKaclo Khel 


Katasar Khel 
Baud Khel. 
Kadai Khel. 
Vail Beg Khel 
Khoja Khel. 
Piljal Khel 
^Gdnda Khel. 


fBual Khor 


f Bdsha IvliM 


C Ibi'ahim Khel 
I Ydsaf Khel. 


Sipalii 


bHahmzal 


^Adiu Khel. 

I tt -1 1 Babi Khel. 

LHaniza lvhei 

Sultan Khel 


40 / 
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1. The Tarakzais are sirh-dirided into- 


fSbali MansSr 
Khel 


“MSrclia ICiiel. 
Zafaran KligL 
Baklitawar Eiiel. 
■SpiBoarai KlieL 
Acrnora Khel. 
LUmar Kkel. 


Bsda Ehei 


. .n^ldlcli Klior, 

Asaf Khel, also 1 
KasMShor...! 

AaBibar Kiior. 


. Moradi Kliel or 
L Aagar Kbor. . 


f-Kanai Khel 


Kasim Khel 


hBawal Khor* 



r Takhai Khor, 

3 Sarbade Khor, 

1 Shahi Khor. 
v Kazr Khor. 



''BadlaKhel ..J 

f Azghar Khor , 

f J.mhesr Khor. 
tHafizKhor. 

1 

LTalibKhor ... | 

r Harif Khor. 

1. Zarif Khor. 

^Nai'ao Khel 

iSalebKhor, 


Khalil Khel .... 

'‘KadaKhor. 
Oholam Abmad 
Khor. 

Bachal Khor. 
Stibah Khor. 

Aka Khor. 

^Bai Khor. 



laa Khel fYusafKhel, 

IsaKhel •••tKandiKha] 

BurhanKheL 

‘ includes the Chief of Lalp-Ora and those of Miehni and Pon 

the plain They can turn out 2,600 fightino- men! ^ 

The Villages of the Shahmansur Khel are^* 

Shahmansur Khel : 2, Patklian • ^ tti, ^ t% 

5, SaifalKarunar40/hou4s- 6 Lm Akf fnn \ Prang Darai 

16, Halkai Gandao/ 20^0 Luses’-^17 40 houses,- 

houses; 18, Sahibehina 40 house’s- IP Spmalai, 40 

Ztoagha™, ao io™., SI. Ktod, 10 hoUraJ.-S. 
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Mohmandai. territory round Tazir Kala and Bela 

The M„^ KhaUive “GifSkSTJd"' ”* 

sS SsSgSrK^sriSr'^ff ?”-■■ 

Khai-aga,LndaiTaS! s;baC^ M 

and Darwazgai. ’ ^abakboi, Askhadand, Eegmena, Makamad Gujai-; 

the^S^ngtlkgLTjfabd^it^ Pandiali, living 

Sbahj Toragarai, Sarobai Laebai Kia^M^Vh*^ ’ Mian Kala^ Garoh 

Khel, and Langur ’ Sikandar 

of the Isa Khef is Firoz £ and 1 ! !• Chief 

Doaba in ' jagir^ from Government The Tn^ ''tillage of Sadrgbari in 
Btirhan Khef. ^o^emment. Ihe Isa Khel are at feud with the 

sSltfei S’ ""if" “a, 

Khan Khor, Kadir Khoi-Mflr-ai K^r ZT Salim 

Khor, and Ahmadi Khor Khoiy Kui Karm, Adal 

II. The Mimzai section includes the Chiefs who +i -d • 
lands in tlie British territory i hold the Panjpao 

Kama], north of Pandiali • their eountrv IWb^^f mhabit a district called 

that of theTarakzai. They arl eTsfdie?ttf^^^^ 

tribe, and possess great influence Tot out ^ fighting men of the 

reputation of being more civilized than the 

Ifi'fifiO fio 12>000 men ^ of the tribe. 

Ihe Babuzai sections are : — 

Mira 


B.d«„i, - - -,r mxjz;;*. 

Ehel, hve in of Kanw, 

ABUia „ Amzai’i China sarhi.n..3*„ 

Khiida 


IV. 


Hadi 

Banu 

Mita 

Sani 

Mama 

Kazr 


Amzai’i China 
Godakh 
tFai’ohi 
Ohgaz 
Bahrahad 
Sarkani 
Sdrtangx 


Sahibdin. 

Zanirilhan. ■ 

Bagbat „ 

Hazrat Shah. 

Mahamad. 

'■■Gharib. ■ 
datal Khel. 

Kama Goshta, and Chinari in Nin^rabar. 

The Khwizni ba™ tta. .‘SS* “'“‘“' J'--''"- 

Baud Kbel 2,TO0, Mving k GosMa, Malik Gliuab Stab. 

Mik MaLmadVfc!“® Falosi, Eegna, Paivbao on the Kunar river, 

3. Khadi Khel 1 000, living in Hadkbor, Kote, Ghano- Gadai Tbt.o-t 
Tbe_boundanes of the Khwaizai are: east HallrSai T , . 

north Utmanzai, south Tarakzai. talimzai, west Tarakzai, 
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V, another small elan., oeeiipies the eoiiiitr}' iaimedi- 

ately behiiul Kainah Tiiey are uoi eoasidered a warlike |>eo|»le, and are 
principally in agTiciilture, Tliey are thein<elves fVe<|ueutly pillaged 
by their neighbours^ and are said to iiiriiish oniv 500 men ; even this is 
dcm.l.>ttui 

YI* The Dawezaij a similar elan, is situated between the O’tmaDzai 
and Bajawar. It is an agricultural section, and its quota o£ armed men is 
said to be 900, 

The strength of the Mohmands would therefore be— 

Tarakzai ... ... ... ... 2.500 

Ihdmzai ... ... ... ... 3,000 

Ivhwiiizai ... ... ... ... Stjf) 

Baizai ... , ... ... ... 12., 000 : . 

Ytmanzai ... ... ... ... 500 

Dawezai ... ... ... ... W* 


19,700 

Total 

Ahmad Sher states the strengh to be — Tarakzai 6,000, Halfmzai 3,000, 
Baizai 15,000, Khwaizai 11,000, total 3.5,000, without counting the two 
last seetionis. This of course is very much exaggerated, but it is im])Ossible 
to get at correct figures of these tribes. It is much more likely that they 
do 3 iot exceed a total of 16,000, and it is certain they would never bring 
that number into the field. 

The Kiikuzai section is not mentioned by any authority on the Peshawar 
side, hut there is no doubt it exists. Its dmsions are : — 

1. Iml Kiel 1,000, living in Basawal and Hazarnao, Ambarkhana. 

2. Daria Khel 1,000, living in 8 villages called Bar Alimad Khel in Daadzai. 

8, Ahmad Khel 1,000. This section pays tribute to Kabal. It is at feud with 
the Sangu Khel Shanwaris. 

Leech mentions that there are some families of Mohmands residing at 
the villages of Khushab, Deh-i-nac, and Mandisor, near Kandahar ; these are 
probably the remnants of the tribe when it emigrated to the east. 

The following information regarding the Mohmands in the Jalalabad 
district is extracted from MacGregor^s report 

The portion, of Mohmands belonging to Nangrihar, or to its vicinity, 
may he divided into six principal divisions, viz, : — Tarakzai, Baizai, Khwai- 
zai, Kukuzai, Dawezai, and Za Khel. 

The above are again suh-divided into clans. 


The Tarakzai branch into the following : — 
Places of resulenoe. 


Mnrcha Khel 


Halimzai 


Lalpfira 
Daka 
Rinah (?) and Sacla. 
Gandab 
Kamal 
Buriadara (?) 


also in 
division. 


I Plain, and 
I DauJzai 

^Mohmand hills, 2,500. 


Michni, 


Pandiali 
Shimpo (?) 
Yekhdan 
Shalman 


“* ^ Mohraand hills. 


Ditto. 
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Next in importenee is the B£zm division^ which branches into the under 
mentioned elans *. — ^ 

Plaeee 0 / residence. 


Atma Khel 
and 

Mama Khel 
Musa Khel 


Goshta. 

Girda. 

Gandaghar. 

Bahai, 

Mitai. 

Gulinar. 

Tira. 

Bedmanl. 

Shrinishar. 


Kama. 


Baleazae 
Bara Khel 
Khtigar Klid 
Miru Khel 
Bazid Khel 
Kutab Khel 
Miza Khel 

The Khwaizai are divided into the following clans 
Aka Khel Khwaizai. 

Dauta Khel ... Chiknur. 

Mamun Khel ... Atta Jur. 

Syad Khel . . . Tnngi Gudai. 

Khodo Khel ... Rung. 

The total revenue of the Khwaizai country amounts to about Rs. 2 000 
annually. * ^ 

The Kukuzai may be classed next^ and are divided as follow 


Places of residence, 
Hazarnao. 

Basawal. 


Baizai 
Mamuzai 
Kutazai 
Hidarzai 
Amdukzai 
Emozai 

The Dawazai Mohmands form a pastoral tribe^, and chiefly 
the country with their flocks and herds. It is divided into 
clans 


Hasn Khil 

Maiidazai 
■; and . 
Hazar Boz 


Places of residence. 


Katagai. 
Heidab. 
Deh Gaz 
Tiraili. 
Baru. 


Golai. 


Ibrahim and Taku Akhunzadas^ who reside at Besh Bolak and Kutab^ 
exercise influence over this tribe/and are considered the ehiefe of it: ^ 

receive a Government salary. It is a well-behaved and useful tribe- 
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MacGregor has ia. aciditioE the following list of Mohiiiaiit! villages 's’a the 
ikimar district ' 

■ ■■ MoliuiaiKls of Sfiri : — ■ 

Beh Bolah, heioDging to the Khoja Kliel section, with 
Beh Anar 
Beh Chakadal 
Portgae 
Ilaiiir Barak 
Zinguri 
Eodclr 
Ohati 

Knlti 
SiranKhel 
Bell Zangi 
Bell Angarl 

In 

Ahmad Kliel heioiiging to the Ztilfakr Khel section, with 80 houses, 
xuistain Ivhel 
Shdja Khel 
Beh Mttgi 
Beh Tfirid 
Khading 
]\laiiigaiii 
Beh ikuii 


Manfizae 
Beh Kati 
Beh Sagri 
Beh Waghtal 
Jagdaii 


ditto 


140 

Baku Kliel 


40 

d.itto 

3f 

* ■ 30 

ditto 

»9 

45 

ditto 

$9 

18 

ditto 

99 

.35 

ditto 

99 

21 

dir to 

99 

28 

SIran Khel 

99 

50' 

ditto 

99 

40 

ditto 

Shali valley 

99 

30. 


ditto 

?? 

80 

ditto 

99' 

80 

Hudl Khel 

99 

29 

.Hasn Khel 

99 

■50 

ditto 

99 

45 

ditto 

99 

60 

ditto 

99 

40' 

KhelPatavi.— 


Kiiaiia KhoM 

99 

80 

ditto- 

99 

55 

Hasn Khel 

99 

60 

ditto 

99 

55 

Isa Khel 

99 

240 

e Mohmands 



Musa Khcd 

99 

260 

ditto 

99 

240 

ditto 

' 99 

200 

ditto 

• 99 

...120 

ditto 

99 

80 

ditto 

'99 

50 

ditto 

99 

.50 

Bara Khel 

99 

300 

Mir-o-Kh5l 


500 

Ma-mazae 

99 

40 


Total 

3,331 


Garlia Sliahhaz 
Garlia Balimat 
Garha Sabo. 
Ivand Klisim 
Kan d Habit 
Aghar Gliara 
Siifed Sangi 
Bara Khel 
Mir-o-Khel 
Beh Ghinae 


For further information regarding 
Part II., Central Asia. 

The Mohmand country is rugged and unfruitful, especially to the south- 
east or portion bordering on the Peshawar valley between the Kabal and 
Swat rivers, from which part it is least accessible. The ranges which here 
intersect it are rocky and void of vegetation, with craggy, broken summits. 
The roads in most places do not wind through the Mis at their base, but 
geneially lead over them, and are impracticable except for footmen and the 
^asts 01 the country The chief roads, to Lalpura, Baja war and 
Ktoar, and from Pandiali to Lalpura, are the best, and can be traversed 
by camels and horsemen, but even these are rugged and broken. There 
IS a great scarcity of water throughout, espeeialiy in the Gandib and 


the Kunar Mohmands, vide Kiinar,^ 
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neigliboiiriag disiricts. Gaadab signifies bad or unwholesome water. The 
villages are described as poor collections of houses^ situated in the valleys 
immediately at the foot of steep hills^ with a view to their defence^ and to 
afford but one approach to their enemies. Such precautions are necessary 
iu consequence of their continxied feuds^ which last for years^ unless 
temporarily suspended during a general rising of the tribe, when private 
quarrels give wdj before those of the tribe in general. The houses are built 
of stones and earth, and in most villages is found one of the towers well 
known in this country, where a protracted defence can be maintained. 
Water is frequently at a great distance from the villages, and obtained from 
springs whose supply is uncertain, and from small tanks made to retain 
the rain water. The women are employed in the laborious task of bringing 
water from those places in skins, for the consumption of the village. The 
villages in one valley or its neighbourhood are commonly designated one 
name, though each has its distinct appellation. Thus Pandiali, a district 
6 eoss from Mata, contains 13 villages, 2 of which, named Dag, are 
situated in a plain 5 miles in length, and about | mile broad; the other 
11 are inside the hills, but near each other. Gandab is the prncipal 
district of the Halimzai, about 10 miles from PanjpSo. The valleys are 
small, and the villages scattered. The breadth of this district is 6 miles, 
and is a succession of hills. The villages are mostly off the road, and 
difficult of approach. A traveller by the main road would pass but few, 
leaving the remainder to his right and left, a eoss or more from the road. 
The Kamal district is 6 eoss from Pandiali, and contains 11 villages of 
20 or 30 houses each. About all the villages in the hills the fields are 
enclosed with small stone bands^^ to retain the rain-water for their 
irrigation. 

The natural resources of the Mohmand country are few. Most of the 
villages in the hills have a small extent of cultivation round them ; the 
culturable land is divided equally amongst the numbers, and each takes the 
produce of his fields, paying no portion as revenue. 

There are no manufactures in the Mohmand country unless we except 
the mats which they bring for sale into Peshawar. 

The Mohmands, like all Pathans, are very fond of talking about Ptlkhtun- 
wali, or Pathan honor, but they are not the less amenable to golden influ- 
ences, and there is no doubt they would sell or prostitute any thing or kill 
any one for gold, as a native official who knows them well says : — you have 
only got to put a rupee in your eye and you may look at any Mohmand, 
man or woman."’^ 

They have no literature, and their only records consist in the memory 
of their old men. They use when it is necessary the English weights and 
measures, but it is evident such savages can have little use for such articles. 
The hill Mohmands have no hujras^^ or assembly places, a fact which, 
in the opinion of more civilized Pathans, stamps them to be real savages. 

The Mohmands do not take service in the British army so readily as 
the other tribes. This is, I think, to be wondered ai, and to some extent 
regretted. The tribe is a large one, and could furnish many more recruits 
than it does. The numbers at present in our service areas follow: In 
the Panjab force 91, in the Bengal army 181 ; — total 272. 

The Chief of Lalpura has a grant trom the Amir of Kabal, consisting 
of 9 villages in Nangrihar, yielding Es. 60,000 per ainmm. He has 
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also a serai at L?llpura, where Bierehants bring tlieir goods and pav a duty*' 
these duties he farms at an average of Rs. 3,bt)0 per'aiiniira. He" has also ' 
a station on the sonth bank of the Kabal river, where he levies a duty upon 
the katilas"" proceeding froin Kabal to Peshawar; these he also farms for 
lis. 4, POO, The ferry at Lilpiira yields him Rs. SplOO more. 

All the above items,. amounting to 70,000, are the personal revenue 
of the Chief ot Xjai|)Qra. Pie keeps up. a small body of horse as his ini" 
mediate followers, and makes annual jn’esents in money to the siibordinate 
Chiefs, and gives Rs., 3,000,. according to an .ancient eustom, to' the 
Haamzai. 

He levies a ; toll upon all rafts coming down 'the 'K.abal' river of 'Es., '9, 
wdmtever may be their freight j two-thirds are retained by him, and one- 
third given to the Hahmzai. 

The Michnl Chief also levies another toll at Slichnl of Rs. 6 on each 
raft; of this, Rs. 5 are divided amongst the Michnl tribes of the Tarak- 
zai, and Re. 1 is given to the Chiei of Michnl, who is of the same branch 
as the Lalpura Chief. 

The Chief of the Baizai has a grant from the Amir of Ksbal, consisting 
of 5 villages, and yielding a revenue of Rs. 8,000 per annum. He makes 
annual presents from this to his subordinate Chiefs, of no fixed amount, 
but according to services rendered. 

Another source of revenue is derived from ^ Ciiide Money^ levied from 
^kafilas^ proceeding between BajSwar and Kunar to Peshlwar. This is 
general!}’ Rs.^ 3 per camel, Rs. 2 per horse, and Re. 1 or 8 annas per man. 
This amount is paid before the journey is commenced, and is generally fixed 
by Halimzai agents at Peshawar or the above places. As the ^kafila" 
enters each boundary, the elan receives its quota of the money paid, and 
furnishes guides through its own tenitories. These guides receive small 
presents from the chief of the kafila.^^ If there is a dispute x'egarding 
the money to be paid to each clan, the kafila^^ is not molested, but the 
settlement is made with the party who received the money before the 
journey commenced. The shares and places of settlement are as follow 

1. The Michni tribes about Reg Mena and Band and the Pandiali 

branches, one4hird, paid at Band. 

2. The Halimzai, one-third, paid at Gandao. 

3. The Khwaizai, one-third, paid at Kalagai. 

The Pan jpao lands are in the possession of the Halimzai, and yielded 
in former days about Rs. 3,000 per annum to that tribe, but now they are 
worth much more. 

The Michnl villages yielded about Rs. 5,000 per annum to the Mob- 
mands of that branch of the Tarakzai in former times, and they are much 
more valuable now. 

The articles brought by the above route to Peshawar from Bajawar, 
are ghi, honey, rice, walnuts, and mash ; also iron in large quantities and 
of inferior quality; from Kunar very fine rice (sells at Peshawar at 
Rs. 4 per maund) , honey, and walnuts. They return with longis,"" cloths, 
and leather. 

The roads __ which lead into the Pandiali Mohmand country are as 
follow; — (1) Bkha Kanda, which starts either from Reg Mena or Paujpao, 
goes through the Burban Khel Bara, and over a hill called Prekara to 
; Bagh; This is a good road, and is practicable for all descriptions of 
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transport. A man would take from daybreak to 1^ between these points 
it is a long march. (2) Bi^jil. This goes from Chingai over the Sarkai hill. 
It is only practicable for footmen^ and Joins the Alikandl road in Saeful- 
pati. (8) Alikandl. Goes from Mata over the Mahsban Kandao down to 
Burhaii Khel Dara. This road is practicable for all transport. It would 
take a man from daybreak to about noon. A road goes from called 

Asukandao^ which crosses over the bill, and leads direct to the Isa Khel 
valley to Sikandar KheL A road also goes by the bank of the river, which 
is difficult. 

There are 5 roads through Kasim Khel and Dadu Khel, Earapa, 
Zsnkai, Abkhana, Tatara, and by the Kabal river. Camels pay Es. 8, 
horse Ks. 2; a Mahamadan Ee. 1, Hindu Rs, 2 (Kabali). For a raft of 
wood Es. 120 is paid. 

On the Tatara the Mulagori are responsible, and take 1 shahi per camel. 
Half these taxes go to the Murcha Khel, and half to the Padu Khel and 
Kasim Khel. 

All the way the river is through the above sections, except in one place, 
where it goes through the Halimzai lauds for a gunshot, and here 
Ha imzai take 8 Kabal rupees a raft in excess. 


The Mohmands for the first 8 years of British rule in the Peshawar valley 
gave more trouble than almost any other tribe. 

The Michni Mohmands, after annexation, were allowed to hold a fief in 
Poaba, near the junction of the Swat and Kabal rivers, from the British 
Government, of which they collected the revenue. A portion of the lands 
they cultivated themselves, the remainder they farmed out to other tribes o£ 
the plains as tenants. Many of their clansmen dwelt in the plains 
Michni and some in the neighbouring hills. They traded in the Peshawar 
valley. The Halimzai Mohmands also had the fief of Panjpao in the Doaba 
chiefly cultivated by tenants. A few of their men lived in the plains, 
the majority in the hills. These also traded in the valley. The Pindiali 
Mohmands at a former period had held a similar ^ jagir^ in Doaba, but sinee 
British rule this was discontinued. The fiefs were originally granted by 
preceding Governments to the Mohmands as black-mail to buy off depre- 
dations. 

The first inroad of the Mohmands occurred in December 1850 in an unpro- 
voked attack on the village of Shabkadr, organised by Fateh Khan of 
Lalptira. 

In March 1851, Lieutenant James reported an intended attack on the 
Doaba by Sidst Khan of Lalpura, from Pandiali, and in March and April 
of the same year two attacks were actually made on Mata by NawSb Ehau 
of PandisK ,* but both were gallantly repulsed by detachments of the 
Guides under Lieutenant Miller and Eisaldar Fateh Khan respectively. 

To these attacks minor depredations succeeded in July 1851, headed by 
one Nur Gulof Panjpao. 

In August 1851, Rahimdad, a headman of Michni, deserted and collected 
600 matcblockmen, and sent them to dam up the water of a Daudzai village, 
but they were driven off by the villagers with some loss. 

In October 1851, the Mohmands of Miebnlmade a more serious attack 
on several British villages, and, though opposed by the villagers, they 
succeeded in destroying many of the crops. 
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At iinig’th. oil tlie 15th Oetoher 1851^^ the Supreme fjoveriiment deeiBed 
it necessary lu direet that the SIohmaiKl fiefs in DoSba should be coniisea- 
teth that the defensive posts should be sireugiheued., and that British troops 
should operate against the otfending iMohniaiuls^ arid destroy their chief 
villages, 

^Accordingly on the Eoth October 1851, a force (consisting of 1 Light 
Fitdtl Battery, 2 Companies 61st Foot, jJ Companies 9Sth Foot, dGth Goor- 
khti Kegiment, a wing 71st Kative Infantry, 1 Company Sappers, 4 
Companies Guides, and 2iid Iriegiilar Cavalry) marched from Peshawar, 
under the command of Sir Colin Campbell, to Mian Eili on the Mobmand 
ii’ontier. 

The force might, of eonr&e, with ease have pushed on at once to Aliehni, 
bait it a]>peared to the General more advantageous to allow time for the 
Deputy Commissioner to communicate until the iuHuential ])eo])]e of the 
country, and llie moral eifeet of the expedition to be felt rather than advance 
in greater haste. 

On the tl/ih the force halted, while the General proceeded al)out 7 
miles to the front to reconnoitre the country, and villages of Dab, at 
the junction of the Kabal and Adizai rivers. These were found to be 
hanked by mud towers, by which the river and surrounding country were 
efieetually commanded. The approach to them in the direction of the 
camp lay for the last 2 miles over stony ground, it being a siieeession 
of low^ ranges of hills, which increase in height and preeipitousness in their 
immediate vicinity. 

^ On the 2Sth the force advanced to within 2 miles of the Mohmand 
villages doomed to destruction. After the march of that morning was con- 
cluded, the General having received a report from Lieutenant Lumsden that 
a considerable gathering of mountaineers was taking place at Zandar in 
the hills immediately in front of the post of Mata, detached Captain 
Jackson at once with the 2nd Regiment of Irregular Cavalry to Mata, 
and empowered him^ to take some Infantry from Shabkadar fort to protect 
the^ villages belonging to us on the plains : this demonstration had the 
desired efect, and Captain Jackson was not under the necessity of actinc*' in 
the offensive. 

At noon, on the 28th, the main force advanced on the Michni villages, 
taking* care to occupy each range of hills, thus effectually covering* the 
fatigue party of Guides, who at once proceeded with the work of demolition. 
During the 28th and 29th, the tow^ers, some ten in number, were blown up 
under the direction of Captain Oldfield, Bengal Engineers, and the villages 
effeetiuilly destroja^d. A desultory matchlock firing was kept up by the 
mountaineers during these two days, to which it was not thought worth 
while to reply ; and the necessary penalty was inflicted on the tribe without 
one man being wounded on our side, and the retreat, from the scene of 
operations, was conducted with the same caution and deliberation as the 
advance, the mountaineers not annoying the retirement in consequence of 
the effective display of force on the hills, each retreating line being covered 
from occupied positions. 

For the first, two nights only, the 1st and 2nd November, after 
the destruction of the villages, the piequets were molested; on the 2nd the 
Moh mauds came in large numbers, but they were beaten off and pur- 
t^ued for some way by the Guides, and after this the annoyance ceased. 
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It had also been determined to erect a fort in the vicinity of the destroy- 
ed villages in order to place a check for the future on the depredations of 
the Mohmands ; and after a very careful examination of the district between 
the Kabal and Adizal rivers in company with. Captain Oldfield, Bengal 
Engineers^ and Lieutenant H. B. Lumsden^ Sir Colin Campbell came to the 
conclusion that the only place fitted for the site of a fort, such as that ordered 
by His Lordship the Governor General, was on the left bank of the Adizai, 
mile from Dab. This position commanded the two rivers, but more 
particularly the Adizai, as well as an old water-course, in which direction 
alone, on the land side, an enemy could have been concealed; and it was 
therefore settled on. 

Sir Colin CampbelFs force now remained encamped near Dab to cover the 
construction of the fort. The progress of this wark was at first retarded 
until Persian wheels could be set up to raise from the river the water that 
was requisite for the building operations. The picquets were not molested 
owing to the troops having cleared away the bushes and inequalities of 
ground for some distance round camp. 

As it appeared probable that some attempt might be made at night 
to burn some of our villages in the Doaba by parties of Mohmands from 
the hills, it was deemed advisable to place a detachment nearly midway 
between Dab and Shabkadar, and Major Fisher, Commanding 15th Irregular 
Cavalry, was therefore ordered out from Peshawar with a 1^0 sabres, and 
posted near the village of Mian Khel, about 4 miles to the east of the camp, 
and further strengthened by a detachment of % companies of the Guide Corps. 

On the 26th November Sadat Khan moved to Gandao, about 20 
miles north of Shabkadr, where a meeting took place to determine what 
measures should be adopted, and application was made for assistance to the 
chief of Baja war, who joined him on the 80 th November with a large 
body of followers. On the nights of the 28th and 29th November, parties 
of Mohmands eluded our cavalry patrols and attacked on the former night 
the village of Gchwala, and on the latter, that of Mirzai in the Doaba. 
From Dchwala they only contrived to carry off some bullocks; but at 
Mirzai they killed two men at a sugar-mill, and wounded others, besides 
carrying off some property from houses in the outskirts of the place. On 
neither of these occasions did they obtain possession of the villages, but made 
a hasty retreat when the inhabitants commenced firing. 

Large patrols of cavalry from Mian Khel, Shabkadr, and Mata were kept 
on the move along the frontiers throughout the night ; but the numerous 
ravines, and the very broken nature of the ground, rendered it impossible 
to prevent parties passing through the country. 

On the night of the 29th November, a party of Mohmands burned 
a village in the Khalil district to the south of the Kabal river, between 
Peshawar and the hills, belonging to a Syad, who was at variance with 
the Arbabs in his neighbourhood, and the civil authorities had reason to 
suppose that this was done by the Mohmands at the instigation of these 
Arbabs, in order to induce a belief on our part that the Mohmands were 
as hostile to themselves as to the people of Doaba, which was very far from 
being tbe ease. Meanwhile strong fatigue parties were engaged in raising 
the fortification of the Michni fort. 

After the 2iid December the gathering of the Mohmands increased so 
considerably in numbers that Sir Colin Campbell deemed it right to draw 
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m Major Fisher from Mian Kiigl, and to keep up the eommunication 
between his camp and Shabkadr by strong patrols of Cavalrv, upon 
whom ELi&o ciGvol\6ci tuO duty oi protoctiUi^* tlio cnmols ut 

The same reason^ caused the General to reinforce Captain Jackson at 
Mata^ making up his^ strength to three companies of Gorkhas and two 
companies of Guides, m all 415 bayonets, 320 sabres, and two 9.pr. guns. 

XI , ® December Sadat KbSn suddeniv moved out of the fforo-e in 

the hills, opposite the front of the camp, towards the rieht, and iifa very 
short space of time occupied the range of hills with 4,000 footmen 
and some SO or 100 Sowars, and threatened Major Fisher who was occupied 
m guarding the camels. ^ The General immediately moved out of camp 
with a troop of Cavalry of the Guide Corjis, two guns, and two companies 
of Infantry to cover the return of this part 3 ^ 

This force waited till sunset, and then retired verv slowlv to prevent the 
enemy taking up his ground with the advantage of davli'yht. However 
lie declined to follow owing to the practice of Captain CarletoiFs artillery' 
winch w’as the admiration ot every one. During this time the hills to the 
westward m the neighbourhood of Dab had also been stronglv occupied bv 
the enemy ; and a party of about 2(10 men came down to the left bank of 
the Kabal nyer, immediately in rear of the camp. Orders were then sent 

ns f tt Mansfield, at Peshawar, to march at once with the 

53idj and Major M aller s Troop of Horse Artillery. 

w? December 1851, at noon, the post at Mata was attacked by 
Sadat Khan with from 4,000 to 5,000 men. Captain Jackson man- 
aged the affair particularly well ; and without a casualty on his side, drove 
the enemy back with loss and in the greatest disorder. Lieutenant Simeon 
commanded the two guns of No. 17, Light Field Battery, with great credit 
and made admirable practice, and Captain Garstin, of the 66th Gorkhas 
and Lieutenant Miller, of the Guides, commanded their respective detach- 
ments in a creditable manner. The conduct of Sikandar Khan, the head- 
PartjfMarly worthy of notice; he turned out with some 
oOO rnatclilocks, showed his own standard, thereby thoroughly compromisiiiff 
hitnselr on. our side^ aud rendered the most efficient assistance 

All this day reports were rife that the Chief of Bajawar was collecting 
men m Pindiali m great numbers. ^ 

Orders were sent in the afternoon to Lieutenant-Colonel Mansfield to 
collect what troops he could to meet him, and to send into Peshawar for 
a detachment of Her Majesty’s 61st Regiment. His force accordingly 
bivouacked for a few hours and then marched at 4 a. m. to Shabkadr, on 
whieh the altered his intention, and the point of attack was to be Sir 

Cohn Campbelrs camp at Dab. 

Orders were accordingly sent to Lieutenant-Colonel Mansfield to detach 
a company to Mato, and to march with the remaining 6 companies. 
Her Majesty’s o3rd Regiment, aud Major Waller’s Troop of Horse Artillery 
and take the enemy in flank, while Sir Colin Campbell engaged them till 
Ins arnval. Apeably to these orders Lieutenant-Colonel Mansfield joined 
at 3 M., on the 9th, his Infantry having marched 42 miles in 30 hours 

and his Horse Artillery 30 in 24. ^ 

This accession of strength at once told on the enemy, and after ranch 
’ ^ deca^tSlT'r attacking, the gathering broke up, “and Sadat Kban 

. decamped to Gandao and then to LslptJra. 
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The fort, meanwhile, progressed rapidly, and was completed at the end of 
December, and the force was then withdrawn to Peshawar ; a garrison of 
European gunners, 50 Sowars, 15 Irregular Cavalry, and 3 Companies 71st 
Native Infantry being left under Captain Hicks; 1 Company of Sappers 
under Lieutenant Boulnois, who was killed on the 15th January 1852. 

In the following July 1852, the Michni and Panjpao Mohmands, exiled 
from house and lands, and cut off from trade and all coramunication with 
the plains, tendered submission and prayed for restoration to their fiefs. 
They were restored on condition of paying a yearly tribute of Rs. 600 f 
Michni and Rs. 200 for Panjpao ; and did not subsequently give cause for 
dissatisfaction, and remained in enjoyment of their fief, which, however, is 
just ’within range of the guns of the Shabkadr fort. 

The Michni Mohmands did not again overtly misbehave as a tribe until 
the autumn of 1 854, when the Chief, Rahimdad, fled from Peshawar, whither 
he had been summoned, and under such circumstances flight was tantamount 
to rebellion. 

Accordingly, in September 1854, a force, consisting of 5 howitzers, 2 
mountain guns, 2 Companies Sappers, 1 Squadron Native Cavalry, 200 
British Infantry, 2 Regiments Native Infantry under Colonel Boileau, moved 
out from Peshawar to Michni. 

It was found that some Mohmands had fled with Rabimdsd, and that 
some stood by their lands and were willing to pay their share of the tribute, 
and professed allegiance ; it also appeared that Rahlmdad'^s party held 
three important villages on the neighbouring range of bills which command- 
ed the Kabal river, and dominated over the inhabitants and the plain of 
Michni. From these places, the Mohmands fired on the troops as they 
moved along the open ground, and these villages were consequently de- 
stroyed. A settlement of the Michni fief was then made. The faithful 
Mohmands who stood by their lands were permitted to remain on condition 
that they continued to pay their quota of the tribute ; the lands of those 
who fled were farmed out and assessed with revenue. Towards the close of 
1854 Rahimdad appeared at Peshawar under a safe con{?uct to pray for 
restoration to the fief, but as he did not, and indeed could not, offer any 
security for good conduct, he was sent back across the frontier and forbidden 
to re-enter British territory. 

The Pandisli Mohmands continued to misbehave, committing the follow- 
ing raids on British territory 

L On the 20th January 1855, 30 of them attacked the village of Garhi 
Nasir, and wounded 2 of the villagers. 

On the 20th January 1865, a party of unknown strength carried off 
goats and sheep from the grazing ground after a skirmish with the 
and. troops. 

On the 21st February 1855, a party of Mohmands came down, and on the 
11th March 1855, 20 Mohmands came to Shabkadr after some mischief, and 
2 of them were captured. 

4 On the 14th March 1855, 30 Mohmands carried off 40 bullocks from the 
village of Mata. 

In March 1855, when Sirdar Ghulam Haidar KhSn was at Peshawar, he 
interceded with the Chief Commissioner for the restoration of the Mohmand 
chiefs to favour, and the Amir himself afterwards, in a letter to Colonel 
Edwardes, interceded for Rahimdad, and there is no doubt, therefore, that 
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the Slohmaiicls had pressed their ease very urg*efitl 3 '^ on the Kahal Gov- 
ern men t. ' ^ ^ : 

says Colonel Edwardes in rernarkin»' on this interference^ 
would l>e obviously a weak policy for us to ]>ursue to yield to such repre- 
sentatioBS. It would be strengtheintig the Kabal Government at our own 
expense^ and positively holding out encouragement to hungry tribes to dis- 
turb the frontier for the sake of being bought off. These black-mail 
^^jaghirs^ which have been forfeited by the Mohmand chiefs are of very 
ancient date, being popularly called grants of the kings of Delhi, and more, 
perhaps, worth the while of a Delhi Government to give. But we are not 
so weak as to fear these tribes, and the very strength and rigidity of our 
administration render it impossible that such ^jaglnrs^ can ])e held under us 
^^for more than a few years at a time by any border chief; he will not be 
either commonly grateful or commonly wise ; he will be sure to run couiiter 

us shortly, and bring up the question of confiscation once again. This 
was the way with Ealiimdad Khan. He was quiet for a year or two under 
^‘’us, then in rebellion for two years, then forgiven and reinstated, and quiet 
^^for a year and a half more, then in rebellion again, and if he be forgiven 
again to-morrow, he will rebel next year. Thus life passes with nine parts 
of the chiefs in Afghanistan, and they rather like the excitement of it. 
They do not understand our system of once out stop out. 

After careful consideration, therefore, of the ^ blaek-maiF system^^, 
continues Colonel Edwardes, I do not think it answers on the Peshaw^ar 
frontier, and however annoying it may be both to the local authorities and 
to Government to have our frontier villages exposed to their raids, I believe, 
in the long run, it will be found the least evil to meet them with the civil 
^^and military means at our disposal. After the failure of Ghulam Haidar 
Khau^s intercession for them, the Mohmands were not long in continuing 
their raids. 

5 On the 24th March 1855, 300 Mohmands carried off 77 bullocks, 
and a skirmish ensued, in which 1 dufadSr of Police and 1 villager were 
killed, and Ensign Bradford and 4 sepoys, 02nd Native Inffintiy, were 
wounded. 

On the 11th April 3855, 10 Mohmands came out of the hills, but the 
officer in command of the fort Sluibkadr being informed went with some 
troops and drove the part}?- back into the hills. 

On the 5th May 1855, 400 Mohmands issued from the hills, and, being 
met by the troops of the fort, were driven back with a loss of 2 sepo 3 '^s killed 
on our side. 

On the 6th June 1855, 15 Mohmands carried off 29 bullocks and 1 vil- 
lager from the village of Mata. 

On the 8th June 1855, a party carried off 25 bullocks from their grazing 
ground. 

10 On the 11th June 1855, 3 Mohmands carried off 200 bullocks and 1 vil- 
lager from their grazing ground. 

On the 2nd July 1855, 8 Mohmands came out from the hills to raid, but 
were driven back by the villagers and police. 

On the 20th July 1855, 25 Mohmands carried off 70 goats, and wounded 
1 villager on the high road. 

On the 30th July 1855, some Mohmands 'carried off 52 bullocks from their 
grazing ground, but were driven back by the troops from the fort. 
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On^ tbe £0tli August 1855^ a party attacked the village of Garhi Sadar 
and killed a villager. 

15 On the 30th August 1866, 6 Mohmands carried off 14 bullocks, and 
attacked the village of Mian Isa and wounded a villager. 

On the 5tli September 1855, £00 Mohmands carried off 5£ bullocks at 
graze before aid could be sent. 

On the 8th September 1855, 200 Mohmands came out of the hills, robbed 
and wounded a villager, and skirmished with the troops and police. 

18 On the 16th September 1855, a party of 300 Mohmands came out of 
their hills and fired at the troops, who were turned out on their approach, 
wounding 2 sowars and 1 sepoy. 

At last Colonel Edwardes, the Commissioner, brought all these outrages to 
the notice of Government, and recommended that instead of restoring to 
them their allowances we should endeavour to punish them. 

Sirdar Ghulam Haidar Khan, in the beginning of the year, had in a gen- 
eral way undertaken to restrain the Mohmands, and, at all events, it had 
been imled by the Most Noble the Governor General that, under the terms of 
the Peshawar treaty, we could not enter the Kabal territory to retaliate on 
offending tribes without first seeking redress from the Kabal Government. 

Colonel Edwardes therefore recommended that the occasion of the raid of 
the 8th September be taken to call on the Amir of Kabal either to inflict 
summary punishment on the Pindiali Mohmands for the past and restrain 
them for the future, or else to intimate that he left them to be dealt with as 
we thought proper. 

There are many reasons, says Colonel Edwardes, which would probably 
^^ make the Amir prefer punishing them himself, but should he not, I see 
nothing for it but to take the pride out of them ourselves before these 
raids grow by impunity to more serious proportions. 

The task would by no means be an easy one, for the Pindisli valley 
esteemed the most difficult of access on the frontier; but it is a 
^Hask to which our troops under a good commander are fully equal, 
^^and which achieved will abundantly repay us by the terror it would 
strike/"’ 

With this report Colonel Edwardes submitted a memorandum and rough 
sketch drawn up by Lieutenant Lumsden, Deputy Assistant Quartermaster 
General, showing the position of Pindiali valley and the nature of the country 
that our troops would have to traverse. From this it appeared that there were 
two routes into Pindiali, the AHkandi and the Saraho route, by the former of 
which the open valley and first large village of Pindiali is about 10 miles 
from our frontier village of Mata, where the camp would form, and by the 
latter about 14 miles from either Mata or the fort of Shabkadar. The All- 
kandi route, which is the shorter, has, however, two kotals (or ridges of the 
hills) to cross, one easy and one steep, whereas the longer one (which still is 
only an ordinary march) crosses only one easy kotaU Both roads are used by 
the Pindiali horsemen. 

would not/^ says Edwardes, be enough, however, to go and destroy 
^^ Lughnm and Dagh, the head quarters of the two chiefs of Pindisli ; hut 
^^Dara and Danislikul, each equal to Dagh in size and strength, should 
‘^^be levelled too. In fact every village of these Pindiali Mohmands, 
^‘^ who have so long harried our border and worried our garrisons at 
^^Shabkadar and Abazai, should be reduced to ruins. 
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^^Tliis cannot be done by a flying Tisit^ ..siicli as we paid to Bori 
November 1853. It would be necessary to encamp in tbe valley 
and stay there for a week or more, so as to let the Engineers blow up 
every town and ivall, and the cattle of the force exhaust the crops 
completely. 

The actual strength of the Pindiali Mohmands is under 1,000 fighting- 
men, but they would be assisted freely by every siirrounding tril^; ami 
the mere fact of a British force going up *^to Pindiali would be a 
challenge to all upper Mohmands to. come and try their strength with 
the infldels ; to limit the expedition to a .day, therefore, would hurry the 
troops and make the punishment so trifling as to he not worth our while, 
and give the advantage in native estimation to tlieeiiernyy on the other 
"Mrand, a good force of 5,000 effective soldiers, secure and confident in 
'foa good commander in occupation of the central village of the valley, 
with a few days" supplies in hand, the country to live on, and only a few 
miles from its own krse of operations, would' laugh at any amount of 
mountaineers that chose to descend and engage them, and would find 
that opportunity for striking a memorable blow which we have sought 
in vain in the open plains of Peshawar. 

Should, therefore, the Amir of Kabal leave us to deal with the Pindiali, 
do strongly recommend that Government be solicited to sanction 
an expedition on the efficient scale I have mentioned, and with reference 
to the number of bayonets that would be required, that the opportunity 
^G)f the approaching relief of the Peshawar garrison be seized to carry 
it out, otherwise the spring, when the wheat crops are high enough for 
fodder (say the month of May) would have been perhaps the best season 
of the year to choose. These, however, are points on which I only offer 
a suggestion, and which General Cotton is far better able to decide should 
Government think fit to leave them to his discretion. In his hands I am 
quite sure that the most judicious military arrangements would be made 
and carried out in the most effective manner/" 

Sir John Lawrence supported^the recommendation of Colonel Edwardes 
to send a force to Pindiali. 

The Government, in their reply No. 165 of ISfcli December 1855, 
entirely concurred in their views of ^^the necessity which had arisen for 
inflicting punishment on the tribe for their continued outrages upon our 
subjects and territory."" At the same time it was intimated that Her 
Majesty"s Government being then anxious to abstain from all hostilities 
which could possibly be avoided in this quarter, it was desirable that 
immediate action should he postponed. 

Nothing further, therefore, was attempted than to remonstrate strongly 
with the Amir on the indifference shown by his Government to these raids 
and annoyances. 

The remonstrance of the Government had effect as little in procuring 
the good offices of the Amir as it had on the behaviour of the Mohmands ; 
they never ceased raiding either when those representations were being* 
made or afterwards. 

On the 26th October 1855, 10 Mohmands came out of the hills for a raid, 
and were driven back by the police. 

. 20 On the 11th November 1856, 12 Mohmands carried off 7 bullocks from 
the village of Marozai, and wounded 2 villagers. 



Oil the 17tli November 1855, a party carried oif 3 buHocIcs from 
idllage of Hasanzai^ and wounded 1 villager. 

On the 27th November 1855^ 30 Mohmands attempted to carry some 
cattle at graze, but were driven back by the police and troops. 

On the 28th November 1855, 16 Mohmands carried off 100 goats and 
sheep from the grazing ground, with the man in charge. 

On the 8th September 1855, 12 Mohmands carried off a man from the 
village of Chukri. 

25. On the 1st January 1856, 40 Mohmands came from the hills, but were 
driven back by the troops and police. 

On the 7th January 1856, 12 Mohmands carried off 5 bullocks from 
the village of Ghaziband. 

On the loth January 1856, 52 Mohmands attacked the village of Shahl 
Kulali, killed 1 and wounded 2 men. 

On the 10th February 1856, 300 Mohmands came from the hills and 
skirmished with the troops and police. 

On the 22nd February 1856, 600 Mohmands came from the hills and 
skirmished with the troops and police. 

30. On the 8th May 1856, a party of Mohmands attempted to 
carry off some cattle at graze, but were driven back by the villagers and 
police. 

On the 27th May 1856, a party of Mohmands carried off some cattle 
of the village of Kliutki, which were recovered by the police, and the 
Mohmands driven back. 

On the 24th August 1856, 60 Mohmands came down to carry off 
cattle at graze, but were driven back by the villagers and police. 

On the 21st October 1856, a party of Mohmands attacked some villagers 
of Mata, who had gone into the hills for stone, and killed 2 of them. 

On the 9th November 1856, a party of Mohmands wounded a villager 
near the village of Mata. 

35. On the 14tli November 1856, a party of Mohmands carried off 
goats and sheep, and wounded 1 villager. 

On the 2nd January 1857, 15 Mohmands killed a villager of Mata 
Mogal Khel, who was grazing his cattle towards the hills, and carried off 
his cattle. 

On the 5th January 1857, 3 Mohmands waylaid and plundered 4 people 
of the Doaba, as they crossed a ravine in British territory on the Mohmand 
border. 

On the 5th February 1857, 100 Mohmands carried off 51 cattle belong 
ing to the village of Satmara and Garhi Sadar, which were grazing to 
wards the hills. 

On the 24th March 1857, 60 Mohmands carried off 25 bullocks 
ing to the village of Mata Moghal Khel, and were carried off 
grazing ground by a party of Mohmands. 

40. On the 30th April 1857, 200 Mohmands made a raid on the 
cattle, and were repulsed by the villagers, with the loss of 1 man 
and 2 wounded on our side, but no cattle carried off. 

, On the 29th May 1857, a party of Mohmands waylaid a villager in 
British territory on the Mohmand border and killed him. 

On the 28th June 1857, 15 Mohmands carried off two boys of Shab 
kadr, who were grazing cattle toivards the hills. 
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l-i, Ou the Ibtli Jul}’ Ibe?^ lit Muhniaiuis killed a villager of ilata^ who 
had gone towards the hills to cut grass and wood. 

These continual raids were matte the subject of conversation by Sir John 
Lawrence with the Amir Dost llahainad during his visit to Peshawar in 
January 1857, but were attended with no result. Preliminary arrangements 
were under discussion for the advance of a force to Piiidiall;, wdien the 
mutinies broke out in India, and our attention was more pressingly 
directed to other quarters. 

Notwithstanding that this rebellion of the sepoys gave them an 
excellent opportunity of increasing their annoyance, yet the Mohmands 
shovred no signs of profiting by it ; their raids continued, it is true, but 
they w^erc not of a more formidable nature. 

But in the middle of August, a fanatical Kunar Syad, named Syad 
Amir, after, in vain, endeavouring to raise the Khaibar against us, betook 
himself to the Mohmands of Miehni. They received him with open arms, 
and gave him protection, while he sent incendiary letters and arms to the 
troops at Peshawar. 

On the 9th September, with the aid of the Shah Mansur Khel Mohmands 
and 40 or 50 rebel sepoys of the 51st Native Infantry, he made a night at- 
tack on the fort of Miehni, but the garrison, being composed of a party of 
the Kalat-i-Ghilzai Regiment, were staunch ; and beat them off. 

The Mohmands were now in a state of the highest excitement, and sent 
the ^ fiery eross^ to all their neighbours, being evidently determined to strike 
a blow for the recovery of their fiefs. 

As there were no troops to move out against them, Colonel Edwardes 
considered it well to yield with as good grace as possible. He sent them 
word that they were just going the wrong way to work, and that if they 
wanted to gain their confiscated privileges they must render some marked 
service to Government, instead of adding to the embarrassments of a 
passing crisis. For instance, if they sent the fanatic Syad away and gave 
hostages for good conduct till the war wslb over. Colonel Edwardes said 
he would gladly ask Government to reinstate them, though not in such 
favourable terms^ as formerly. Believing Colonel Edwardes^ words, the 
Mohmands sent in their hostages to Peshawar, packed off the Syad un- 
ceremoniously, and sat down quietly to wait for the return of peace in 
Plindustsn. And a few days after the news of the capture of Delhi 
having arrived, the crisis past over without any farther serious danger. 
Nevertheless the Mohmands evidently did not consider themselves bound 
to refrain from raiding, and this went on as before. 

On the 30th September 1857, 320 Mohmands came down from the hills 
and carried off 168 head of cattle from Satmara and Katozai at graze ; the 
police and troops pursued, but were too late to recover the cattle, 

45. On the 4th September 1857, 4 Mohmands came down to raid, but were 
driven off. 

On the 21st September 1857^ a party of Mohmands came into British 
territory for a raid. 

On the 12th October 1857, 500 Mohmands under Naoroz Khan, son of 
Sadat Khan, attacked the cattle at graze, and afterwards skirmished with 
the police and troops, 3 men of the latter being wounded. 

» On the. 5th November 1857, 400 Mohmands headed by Syad Amir, 
assisted by some Hindustanis from the mutinied regiments, came down and 
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attacked the fort of Abazai ; 1 sepoy, ^ policemen, and 2 villagers were 
wounded. ^ | 

On the 19th September 1857, a party of Mohmands carried off a Hindu 
from British territory, j 

50. On the 28th September 1857, a party of Mohmands carried off a Hindu i 

of Shankargarh from the high road. ; 

On the 5th January 1868, a party of 5 Mohmands attacked a water-mill, 
and killed 1 and wounded 2 men. ' 

On the 21st January 1851, a party of 10 Mohmands attacked a house in I 

the village of Marozai, and carried off a villager and some bullocks. 

^ On the 22nd January 1858, a party of Mohmands carried off 60 head • 

‘ of cattle of Shabkadr, with the villager in charge, from the grazing i 

ground. ■ 

‘ On the 14th February 1858, a party of 12 Mohmands attacked some J 

villagers near Marozai, wounded 2 and carried off 1. : 

55. On the 16th February 1858, 6 Mohmands attacked a water-mill, and ]■ 

I wounded 4 men. ]■ 

On the 20th February 1858, 10 Mohmands attacked a house in the village I 

of Lakhta, wounded a man and carried off Es. 60 worth of property. I 

On the 22nd February 1858, 2 Mohmands killed the servant of an officer, I 

who was returning from Peshawar to Shabkadr, 

On the 12th March 1858, a party of Mohmands attacked the village of 
if Ijchawala and carried off 2 bullocks, j 

On the 11th April 1858, 4 Mohmands carried off 30 goats from the : 

grazing ground of Mata. 

60. On the 13th April 1858, 4 Mohmands carried off 4 villagers, released i 

3 at various distances on the road, and took 1 to the hills. 

On the 20th May 1858, 4 Mohmands carried off a donkey, the property of 
a villager of Mian Isa. 

On the 30th May 1858, 4 Mohmands came on a raid into British terri- 
I tory, but were captured. 

On the SOth June 1858, 200 Mohmands carried off cattle from the 
grazing ground, were pursued by the mounted police, who recovered the cattle, 
and lost 60 bullocks, 1 horse killed, 1 sowar of mounted police wounded, 

1 horse wounded. 

On the I3th September 1858, a party of Mobmands robbed some travellers 
near Shabkadr. 

65. On the 10th October 1858, 8 Mohmands came into British territory and 
concealed themselves in a field. They attacked and wounded 5 villagers. 

J On the 22nd October 1858, 2 Mohmands, one an absconded criminal, came 

I on a marauding expedition into British territory, hut were captured. 

I . On the 13th November 1858, 40 Mohmands attacked the cattle at graze, 

were attacked and driven off by the police, who lost 1 sowar of mounted 
police, and 1 horse wounded. 

On the 5th January 1859, 15 Mohmands attacked two servants of officers 
I on duty in the fort of Shabkadr, who were returning from Peshawar to 

f the fort, and killed one and carried off the other. 

On the 21st January 1859, 4 Mohmands carried off a man from the 
Masjid of the village of Garhi Nazir. 

70. On the 5th February 1859, 5 Mohmands attacked a water-mill, and 
wounded 2 and carried off 1 man. 
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On the 3i'(I March 1859, 5 Mohmands carried off 40 s-oats from theh- 
grazing' ground. 

Oil the 3rd March 1859, 6 Mohmands carried off 4 men from a witer 
mill. >auvi- 

On the 15th March 1859, 8 Mohmands carried off the cattle of Shabkadr 
irom the grazing ground ; the villagers pursued and rescued the cattle 
but 2 were wounded, and 1 carried off by the Mohmands. ’ 

On the 10th April 1859, 400 Mohmands attacked the Mata cattle at 
graze, but were resisted by the police, aided by the troops; 1 sepoy and 
4 horses were wounded. ^ 

1859, a party of Mohmands murdered a villager of 
Mian Isa, who had gone into the Mohmand hills. ^ 

• 1859, a party of Mohmands inveigled avillao'er 

into the hills, and carried him off. ° 

On the 30th August 1859, a party of Mohmands carried off some donbevs 
from near Shabkadr. 

-D September 1859, 3 Mohmands carried off a villao-er from 

British territory. . o 

On the 26th October 1859, a party of xMohmands attacked a villa-er 
near the village of Lakhtu and wounded him. 

80. On the 28th September 1859, 15 Mohmands attacked a house in the 
Village of Dab, killed 1 and wounded 2 villagers. 

,, On the 31st December 1859, 200 Mohmands under Syad Amir attacked 
the village cattle guard and skirmished with the police, by whom the robber 

^ policeman and 2 villagers were wounded. 

4th January 1860, a party of Mohmands under Syad Amir came 
down, and after skirmishing with the villagers, police, and Government 
troops, was driven off, with a loss of 1 sepoy woundU. 

^-^ojimands the Mata eattle at 

j,raze, but tbe viHagers, police, and troops coming up to the rescue a 

roUoe„a„ wVs 

The obstinate perseverance evinced by this tribe in continuino' their 

M ^ were either disinclined or 

unable to P'^wsh them, and the latter was openly stated by hill-men in 
our service. Major James was therefore under the necessity of a^ain 
submitting the matter for the consideration of Government. ^ In doiim- 

Pbidtr'ivri? above) of outrages committed by the 

fSf Edwardes^ despatch in 

I , ulfch the remark that, if the tribe was even then considered fit for 
punishment, this further list of crime would prove the necessity for active 
operations being undertaken as soon as possible. Within 5 years there had 

leen 86 raids committed by parties of an average strength of 75, in which 

1,200 "«'• 

This was exclusive of 40 minor raids committed by parties of from 4 f a 1 

his subjects, Major James suggested that a final protest should be made to 
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His Higliiiess from the head of the Government^ in which he might be in- 
formed that some immediate steps must be taken to punish the tribe either 
from Jalalabad or Peshawar. Should His Highness^ repljr not prove satis- 
faetory^ any delay in sending a force would provoke farther insult. 

In the meantime he proposed to make such arrangements as would enable 
the troops to move out towards the end of April I860;, when the crops were 
ripe, and a more severe punishment could be inflicted on them than would be 
possible at other seasons. 

Notwithstanding this representation the Government did not consider it 
advisable to sanction an expedition to the Mohmand hills, and the authori- 
ties, in the absence of any adequate system of posts, were reduced to watch- 
ing the result of resolutely refusing to restore the confiscated jagirs, the 
cause of all these complications. 

About the 20th of March the first really hopeful sign of a satisfactory 
issue to this policy occurred. A messenger from Sadat Khaims younger son 
and adopted heir, Naoroz Khan, brought a respectful petition to Major James, 
stating that by order of the Governor of Jalalabad Naoroz Khan had gone 
from Lalpura to Lowarghai in the Khaibar to punish the Shinwaris for 
attempt made by one of that tribe on the life of Fateh Khan Khatak, while 
carrying despatches from Peshawar to Kabal ; that be had sent in all the 
Shinwari maliks to Jalalabad to answer for the crime ; had burnt the house 
of Momln who had done the deed ; and, lastly, that he would be glad to 
wait on him if assured of a safe conduct. 

This account of his service was a little exaggerated. Momm, who shot 
Fateh Khan, happened to belong to the Khojal Khel branch of the 
Shinwaris of Lowarghai, who are next door neighbours to the Khan of 
Lalpura, and enjoy his protection to such au extent that they defy the rest of 
their elan. Momlii'^s assault on the English envoy was considered at Lilpura 

an untoward even and, for the sake of appearances, the Khojal Khel 
maliks were seized by Naoroz KhSn and sent in to Jalalabad. The house of 
Momiu was also burnt down. But on Fateh Khan waiving his demand 
for retaliation, the Governor of Jalalabad released the maliks, pending the 
order of the Amir himself. Still there was enough of friendship in the part 
taken by Sadat Khan^s son in this matter to serve him as an introduction 
to the British authorities, and he showed good will in seizing the opportu- 
nity to volunteer a visit. 

There was not time to make a reference to Labor; and believing that 
the forgiveness which had been shown to the Amir of Kabai would readily 
be extended by Gover ament to his dependant at Lalpura, and that it would 
tend to the peace of our frontier to do so. Colonel Edwardes at once invited 
Naoroz Khan to come in if he desired an interview. 

Accordingly on the 1st of April he arrived, and humbly enough presented 
^^nazr.^^ In return, /^ ziafat^^ for himself and his followers was sent him, 
and he was lodged in the best rooms of the Gorkhatri in the city. 

While Naoroz KhSn was staying at Peshawar he received a letter from 
Nawab Khan of Pindiali, agreeing to any arrangement that might be made on 
his account; and the terms of the letter showed both reliance and dependance. 

When business was opened Naoroz Khan expressed a desire to live 
good terms with us, and to be considered a servant of rhe British Govern- 
ment; he said that if any satisfactory arrangement could be come to, he was 
ready to be responsible for the peace of the frontier. 
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Colonel Edwardes pressed him to explain his wishes^ but he abstained 
from asking for anything, and the Commissioner was, therefore, obliged to 
take the initiative and bring the matter to a practical point, saying he knew 
that, though he would not say so, he wished us to revert to the original 
status, and restore all ^3 agirs^ (his father Nawab KhSn^s and others^), which 
had been confiscated in consequence of misconduct. Naoroz admitted this, 
and his henchmen clapped their hands and shouted for joy at the bare men- 
tion of such excellent things. ^^BuV^ replied Colonel Edwardes, you 
had better dismiss that idea from your mind at once and for ever, as ex- 
perience has shown that the principle of such concessions is bad. These 
^ jagirs^ were originally given by the kings of Delhi, with vast dominions 
but little government, who were glad to pay the Mohmands for a peace 
which they could not enforce. The British G overnment is strong and can 
carry eiSfectual punishment into the hills. The mere money is no consi- 
deration, and if the Mohmand ^ jagirdars^ had made a proper return for 
^Hhe ‘■jagirsb and adhered to their engagements, Government would have 
maintained the ^jagirs^ for ever. But as the Mohmands showed that they 
could not be relied on, the ^jagirs^ were resumed, and would never be 
given back. If yon ask me what motive is left to the Mohmands for 
good conduct, I answer, self interest; it is a good thing for the hill-men to 
trade with the great market at Peshawar. It is ruinous to them to be 
shut out of it, and it must always be a source of strength to a Khan of Lai- 
^(pura to be a friend to the British. And, lastly, if the Mohmands don^t 
understand the benefits of peace and free intercourse, they can understand the 
“ argument of the bayonet | the British Government will not tolerate these 
“aggressions any longer, and had called on the Amir of Kabal to put them 
“ down ; and if he faded, a force would visit Pindiali and spend a month 
“ among the Mohmands, and be found very troublesome visitors ; and that a 
fire kindled at Pindiali would probably extend to Lalpura. These are 
“practical motives why you should behave well, even if you are not 
“paid for it; and if you and your father are willing tore-open friendly 
relations on these terms, I am willing to advocate the measure.''^ 

The plainness of this discourse made a due impression on the young Khan 
and his followers, and, though' the abandonment of all hope of pecuniary 
reward was painful, yet they seemed fully aware that on the whole it was 
necessary to submit, and put an end to the aggressions on our border. 

Doubtless the Kabal Government contributed to this resolve by signi- 
fying its intention of interfering. The Government of Jalalabad informed 
Colonel Edwardes that orders had been received from the Amir to hold the 
Mohmand chiefs responsible. The pressure therefore was from both Govern- 
ments, and could not be resisted. 

The question of ^jagirs^ being disposed of, Naoroz Khan said, there were 
lands in the Khalil division of Peshawar which had long been mortgaged 
to some of the Michni Mohmands now in rebellion with Eahimdad Khan, 
and which the Khalil proprietors had quickly resumed. He wished to 
know whether the mortgages on these lands would be held good or not. 
Colonel Edwardes replied that if friendly relations were restored, of course 
our courts of justice would be open to the Mohmands, and would deal 
with such claims on their merits. 

The only other request the young Khan made, was for the release of 
all Mohmand prisoners, which the tribe would look for if the chiefs made 
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peace; but lie was informed that all merely political prisoners would be 
set free,, but criminals must be dealt with by the law. 

Naoroz Klian^ after a visit of many days, left for Lslpura to commuuica 
all that had been said to his father. At parting he received a pair of 
Kashmir scarfs, and went away much pleased. 

Some days after Colonel Edwardes received letters from Sidat Kha 
and Naoroz Khan, whose tone was friendly and earnest, and though Sadat 
Khin did not offer to come in person, he declared himself responsible for 
the condnct of the tribe. He expressed the old hope that his son migh 
be treated liberally, and the ^vakiV Ahmad Jan, who brought the letters, 
said it was Sadat Khan's wish that Naoroz Khan should reside in the 
Peshawar \^alley, of course, on a ^ jagir,' and be the responsible medium of all 
communications with the Upper Mohmands. 

This^ sounded reasonable enough, and there are tribes and chiefs, doubt 
less, with whom such a simple arrangement would be satisfactory. But 
the thing had been tried with this tribe and failed ; we had shaken off the 
lien of the Chief of Lalpura on the plains of Peshawar, and Colonel Edwardes 
strongly advised that it be not imposed again. It would," he said, only 
lead to future trouble. We can be as liberal to the Khan as we please, 
" without giving him any rights. We can make him presents when he 
comes to see us, and show ourselves not ungrateful for good offices. 
Both parties in the long run will be gainers by such relations." 

He therefore recommended — 

Isily. — That Government should accept the assurance of Sidat Khan, 
Chief of Lalpura, and his son, Naoroz Khan, and overlook all past causes 
of hostility. 

S?^i3?/^.~That the blockade against the Mohmands should be raised, and 
the tribe be free to resort to our territory, individual notorious criminals 
being, of course, responsible to the tribunals. 

3?r%.— That Nawab Khan, Chief of Pindiali, and all his branch of the 
tribe, be included in the amnesty. 

^ihly ^ — That such of the Micbni Mohmands as went out with Rabiindid 
Khin be also included on the same terms. 

hilily, — That no confiscated land or ^jagir' he given to any one. 

That all Mohmands who may have been apprehended during 
the blockade, merely because they belonged to a hostile tribe, and 
taken in the commission of crimes or raids, be released on j)ayment of the 
rewaird given for their capture. 

Meanwhile, Edwardes sent to Sadat Khan the reply, of which, as it 
a model for such answers, I give a translation— 

I have received your letter, and as I have no desire to injure you in 
any way, I can assure you that the coming in of your son Naoroz Khan 
was a great pleasure to me. From all he said, and from all you write, 
believe you sincerely desire to put an end to the disturbances on the 
^‘^Mohmand frontier, and to come to friendly terms. I have this day 
addressed my own Government in your favour, and asked that your past 
offences may be forgiven and bygones be bygones, and as your son Naoroz 
Khan undertakes to be responsible for the rest of the Mohmand maliks, 
such as Nawab Khan of Pindiali and others, I have recommended that the 
pardon be extended to all other Mohmands (except such individuals as 
may be known to have committed murder or other serious crimes, which 
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'^justice must take notice of), and tliat the blockade be taken off, and the 
!Mohiiiands be adinitted to come and go, and trade in the Pesliiwar valley. 
For I conceive it is beyond my discretion to forgive and condone an old 
standing enmity like this, though I have every hope that Government 
will listen to my representations. 

As to any jagTrs that have been confiscated, I do not think it at all 
advisable that they should be released; for they will only be a future bone 
Whoever sits on a barren hill side, and enjoys a fine estate 
^ in the pkin below for doing nothing, must necessarily get wind in his 
head. He thmks he owes it to his own strength ; and the fears, not the 
generosity of Government. So after a year or two he gets full and proud, 
I’ehels;^ and then the whole^ fight comes over again ; and the tribe 
is plunged into war to please him, and many lives are lost. In short, 
' jagirs in the plain are not good for the men on the hills, and they will 

consent. Doff t think I say this for the sake of 
^ ^ Government the sum is of no consequence ; but 
it IS bad for the administration. If there be any Mohmand mortgages 
n hands of onr subjects, the Mohmands will be free to sue in our 
Courts, where every justice will be done them. And as to any prisoners 
in our jails, to please you, I will release every Mohmand who has been 
seized merely because he was a Mohmand, on consideration that he 
'^pay whatever reward was given for his own seizure. But no highway^ 
man, or murderer, or other criminal will be released ; justice must take 
its course with such offenders. 

‘‘ My friend, I have spoken my mind out, for it is best to be plain, for 
honor, and welfare, and strength of you and your 
Au ^ conceive that they will be better served by the friendship 
enmity of the British Government.'” 

Nawab Khan, who came in to 
JVJajoi James, the Mohmands desisted from troubling our border, until the 

expedition in 1863, when the emissaries of the 

vdlev bnf wf bordering on the Peshawar 

S i,' n ^ were only successful m creating open disturbance among these 

Sw moreover ill-disposed towards us ; he was a man of had 

Sten bis eldest brother, and was 

otten at feud even with his own father. Collecting a body of Mohmands 

who were joined by a miscellaneous rubble of Sails, Bajawaris, and the like’ 
he came down on the 5th December 1868. ' 

Captain Earle, with a force 
Lieutenant Bishop, and 100 bayo- 

fS l^®^^^“^.“^«'y®i’®Posted uponaslight eminence, and the British 

mfantry in skirmishing order, and the cavalry 
fw 5nn“ ^y enemy from a considerable distance. At 

7 nv fi ^be enemy opened fii’e and the cavaliy charged, killing 

7 01 8, and wounding about 20 others. On this, the enemy retired to the 

leaving them to carry off their killed and wounded. ^ 
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Upon information of the probability of this raid being received at Pesha- 
war on the night of the 4th3 100 Irregular Cavalry were at once des- 
patched to the fort of Shabkadar ; but they did not arrive in time to take part 
in the above affair^ and a further re-inforeement of a squadron of Irregular 
Cavalry, under Colonel J aekson, was then sent out. 

The boldness with which this raid was perpetrated, in broad day-light, 
and, apparently, more with the object of attacking our troops than of plun- 
dering, warned the authorities that another attempt would probably be 
made, and this proved to be the case; for on the ^nd January 1861, a still 
larger body came down. Before, however, describing the affair which fol- 
lowed, it may be noted that the garrison of Shabkadar had been increased 


to the following strength 


Oiiicers. Noii-Commis- 


5th Battery, R. A. 

a 

sioned OfScers 
and men. 

49 

7th Hussars 

5 

140 

2nd Bengal Cavalry 

5 

a3i 

Cth Ditto ditto ... 

1 

95 

3rd Battalion, Rifle Brigade . . . 

a? 

691 

2nd Gorkha Regiment 

7 

453 

4th Sikh Infantry 

1 

93 

Total 

49 

1,75a 


3 guns. 


After the defeat of the Mohmands, on the 5th December, they retreated to 
Begmena and Gandao. At the first place Sultan Mahamad took up his 
position with about 400 men, and Naoroz occupied Cbingai with 300 more. 

Sultan Mahamad was accompanied by a band of Mtllas from INingrahgr, 
who assisted him in collecting the tribes with the avowed object of carry- 
ing on a religious war. Their success in stirring up the Mohmands after 


the action of the 5th was not great at first. Occasional accessions of small 


bodies under Mulas, and a few absconded criminals, were received; but 
it was not until the 31st December that the importunities of the priests 
and the efforts of Sultan Mahamad and Naoroz collected a miscellaneous 


! 

assemblage as follow : — 

Balzai Mohmands 

... 600 

r 

Khwaizar „ ... ... 

... 1,000 


Halimzai „ ... ... 

... 1,500 


Asaf Khor ,, 

... aoo 

j 

Priests, Shalmams, Ssfis, Ghilzals, &c. 

... 500 

■ 

Total 

... 3,800 


On the evening of the 1st January 1864, these numbers were augmented 
by the arrival of 800 more Baizais under Mahamad Khan, and 500 more 
Halimzais, under Naoroz Khan. Having assembled this force, SultSn 
Mahamad consulted with the leaders, viz,, Naoroz, Fateh Khan Hazar Khani, 
Mahmud Khan, Mahamad Didar, &c., and it was resolved to move out and 
attack the British force stationed at Shabkadar. Accordingly, on the 
morning of the ^iid January, the Mohmands left their encampments, and 
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cleboneliing about 11 a. ji. by the gorge north-west of Shabkadar gradually 
formed up in the form of a crescent on the plateau about 2 miles from the 
fort. 

The British under the command of Colonel Macdonell, c. B., Eifle Brigade 
(consisting, as above stated, of 3 guns, 460 sabres, and 1,280 bayonets) at 
once turned out; hut as it: was not likely the Mohmands would venture very 
for from the hills, Colonel Macdoiiell first let them form np at their leisure. 
By 2 P. M. they seemed fully collected, and then Colonel Macdonell, in order 
to tempt them to leave the plateau, occupied the village of Badi Shambur 
with one company of the Rifle Brigade and one Company of the 2nd Gorkhas, 
and posted a squadron of cavalry on the Michni road to induce the enemy's 
skirmishers to take the plain. The manoeuvre was partially successful ; the 
enemy threw forward his centre and right ; on this the cavalry charged 
the latter and di’ove it back on the centi'e, and the artillery having taken 
up a position on the left front of Badi Shambur, raked them with some eflPeot. 
The infantry was then advanced from the right, covered by skirmishers 
and the enemy at once fled in utter disorder. 

The loss on the side of the British was 2 men killed and 16 w'ounded : 
that of the enemy was 40 killed and about twice that number wounded. ’ 
Naoroz Khan commanded the enemy's right, and led his men ao-'ainst 
^r cavalry ; the centre was directed by Mahmud Khan • and Mahamad 
Bidar and Sultan Mahamad and Fateh Khan remained with a reserve of 
1,000 to 1,500 men some distance behind on some rising ground 
The Mohmands were much dispirited by this defeat, and, notwithstanding 
the efforts of the Miilas, dispersed to their homes. 

is believed that Sher Ali Khfin, the newly appointed Amir of Kahal, 
did not discourage this aggression, particularly as one of his wives was a 
daughter of Sadat Khan. Pressed by the Commissioner on the point, his 
sueeessionliavmg been shortly before acknowledged by our Government, he 
thought it necessary to make an effort in an opposite direction, and accord- 

Mahamad Ali Khan, by Jalalabad, to eject 
Mian replace him with the son of his former rival Torabaz 

Sadat Khan and his son Naoroz Khan were carried off prisoners to Kahal; 
the old Khan was afterwards released and died soon after; Raza Khan 
then took possession of Lalpura, which he considerably strengthened. He 
was attacked by Sultan and a body of Mohmands ; but he repulsed them 
with heavy loss, and Sultan then wandered about amongst the Mohmands 
trying to invite them either to assemble and retake Lalpura or to commit 

oftLSf J’l^^grust 1866, he was joined bv some 

^’2al and .Baizai sections, who had lost frimids in 
former attack in LalpQra. Their object in coming together appears to 
have been two-fold ; 1st, to retake Lal^Ura, and, in "the%vent iSire 
(».ndlj) to punish some of the Mohmand Tarakzai villages above Michni' 
and close the caravan routes by Karapa and Tartara to Peshawar. 

M hen some 4 or 5,000 men had collected, dissensions broke out, fermented 
by our ally Nawab Khan Tarakzai Mohmand, Chief of Pindiall. Of the 
S sided Tarakzals from about Michni and also of Pin- 

the adherents amongst 

e Baizais and Khwazais of Gandao, and also in that portion of the Haiimzai 

wk, „t Ataad Sho, M* o‘f Jlil to otr ZK 
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tory near Sliabkadar, But all these came to nothing*^ and beyond petty 
raids the Mohmands have not given trouble since^ except in the case of the 
dastardly murder of Major MacDonald in March 1873 {vide Michni). 
{Ahmad Slier ^ Lumeden^ Lewis ^ Macgregor^ Bdwardes^ James ^ Campbell ^ Earle ^ 
MacdonelL) 

MOKAM— 

A x'avine in Yusafzai^ formed by branches from the Smawar^ Alisher;, 
Malandari^ and Guru Mountains^ which all unite at Rustam ^ and then flow 
through the Stidum valley to Mohib^ where it joins the marshy tract of 
the Gadr Rud. {Bellew. Ltmsdem) 

MOMA KOT— 

A village in the Khetran valley, situated near the head of the valley, 
(Manjwel Sham), 14 miles from Rakni, 8 miles from Rankan Kot, and on 
the left bank of the Rakni stream, which is here perennial. It is rec- 
tangular in shape, and has two small towers. The entrance is in the south- 
ern face. 

The country is open on all sides ; to the east the lowest slopes of the under- 
features of the Ek Bhai hill melt away about 1^ to % miles from the 
town. About 5 miles from the town, west by south, is the mouth of the 
Chang pass. 

The residents of Moma Kot have a feud with Jamal Khan and the 
Lagharl tribe, which, though now dormant, might break out afresh on 
a favourable opportunity presenting itself. The circumstances are as fol- 
lows : In 1863, some Khetrans and Musa Ehels killed % Lagharls. Jamal 
Khan then assembled a large body of 1,000 men, 850 Lagharls, 160 Gur- 
chanis. Despatching an advanced guard of 20 meii^Ee marched over the 
Kala Roll down to the head of the Rakni valley near Moma. Some of 
the inhabitants of Moma Kot making themselves obnoxious to the advanced 
guard, and threatening to send word to put the Mnsa Khels on the alert, 
two were seized and killed, and Jamal Khan^s party thus baffled by intima- 
tion of his plans having got wind, returned empty-handed. 

The residents of Moma Kot threatened reprisals, but on its being proved 
tbat the party by whom the murders had been committed were composed 
mostly of Lagharis residing witbin British territory, and perhaps afraid 
of incurring the displeasure of the British Government, and being advised 
by their own chief not to retaliate, sent to say they would desist from 
taking Laghari lives. {Davidson). 

MORA— 

A pass leading from the Baizai Division, Yusafzai, Peshawar district, into 
Swat over the western slioiilder of the Mora Mountain. It is considerably 
steeper than the Malakand, and the road over it into Swat is longer by 4 
miles ; it rises by a zigzag path right to the top of the hill, which is higher 
tlian the Malakand and not so easy, though the road is used daily by 
traders from Baizai and Yusafzai. 

The road over the pass is commanded by two spurs, one on each side, but, 
as they run down from the crest, they could easily be crowned by Light 
Infantry. 

The face of the hill to the right and left is encumbered with fragments of 
rocks and is difficult for footmen, bub there is a pathway which leads from 
the foot of the Kotal over the range a little to the left of the regular road, 
and which is dignified with the name of the Charat Pass ; it is, however, 
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only practicable for footmen. At about a tbii-d of the way down from the 
summit there is a good spring by a plane tree, a little beyond which the 
road passes the hamlet of Nal Banda, and then winds for 3 miles along the 
lower features of the Mora hills, entering the valley of Swat at Thana. 

The pass is probably not very easy, but still practicable for laden animals 
with light loads. 

The direct road from Peshawar to the foot of the pass in the cold season 
is to cross the Kabal river by the bridge-of-boats on the Shabkadar road and 
ford the Swat river at Turangzai, then march to Jalala next day to Lunk- 
hor, and the day following to a spot about 2 miles above Kasima, where a large 
black rock stands in the open plain on the left bank of the Pali ravine, where 
there is plenty of water in the ravines, and good open encamping-ground for 
troops. From this to Mora Banda at the foot of the pass is 14 miles, 
the first half to Pali along the bottom of a deep ravine, where the road 
enters the Pali valley and, crossing out of the ravine to Sher Khana, again 
crosses and skirts the hills to the left for 2 miles, after which it again 
crosses two branch ravines and arrives at Mora Banda at the west end of the 
Bazdara valley. This is the best ground for encampment, but it is broken 
and commanded by different spurs. 

The Mora Ghar Mountain is a fine hill lying between Swat and Baizal. 
It is about 13 miles long and 6,000 feet in elevation. On the south 
side, though its sky line is pretty level, its slopes are of an exceedingly im- 
practicable nature, being composed of high rocks and covered with scrub wood. 

There are, however, inany hamlets of Gujars on it, who graze their cattle 
and produce large quantities of ghee. 

This mountain is the commencement of the western spur from the Ham 
range, which, running out west to the Swat river, divides Swat proper from 
British territory. It receives a slight coating of snow in the winter. 
{Lwmsden, Bellew, Raverty, Lockwood, Macgregor.) 

MORA BANDA— 

A village in Sam Baizal, Swat, at the south foot of the Mora Pass. There 
are no supplies here, but water is procurable. The country is hilly, rou^h 
and raviny. {Lumsdeii.) > a > 

MORANJ— 


A large plain in the Mari hills, extending about 13 or 14 miles from 
east to west, and a mile to 3 miles from north to south. It is bounded 
north by a low range of hills running between the Vatakri plain (or the 
Kaha range) and the SulimSn range; south by the Barug Hill, Phailawar 
plain, and in its south-west portion, by a part of the Slab Koh ; east by 
the Drapl range and west by hills connecting the Slab Koh with the 
Nandi Vangak Hills. 

Its land is aiable and particularly fertile, though it is now lyino" waste 
and uncultivated. It is watered by the Kaha, which runs throughout its 
length west to east, and in the north-east part of the plain another branch 
of this stream, rising in the Khetran country, runs into it. In the 
north-east portion of the plain are two old Durkanl forts, with sides of 
35 yards, now dilapidated, made of boulders heaped on each other. The 
Durkanis were jected from these some 300 years ago by the Maris, and 
have taken up their abode m Dragal. 

Moranj is a camping ground route ixom Barkhan to the Deraiat. 
Water, fodder, and firewood in abundance. 
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The climate of Moranj is like that of the Sham^ but somewhat 
This plain is covered to a great extent with low jungle^ and possesses 
abundance of running water^ and might be cultivated from one end to the 
other. Two streams join here to form the Kaha^ one from the 
range by Eakni and Chacha-ka-Kot^ the other from the north-west 
Barkhan. {Davidson^ Tucker,) 

MOEANJ— 

A small stream in the Bozdar country^ rising in the Kaora hilb a watershed 
between the Luni and Drug, and, passing through the valley of this name, 
it falls into the DrUg at the south-east corner of Pathani Kachi. 

The Moranj valley, which is about 5 miles from the Pathani Kaehi, is 
cultivated by the GulsherSni clan. Its soil is good, but owing to a scarcity 
of water does not produce good crops. Its water-supply being dependent 
on the Moranj stream, which only fills after rainfall in the lower hills (Baga 
and Daolah). [Davidson,) 

MOEAE— 

A pass in the Bugti hills, leading from the Mazani valley into the Marao 
plain. It is on the direct line between Harand and Dera Biigti, and was 
formerly traversed by caravans. 

MOTI SHAH— 

A village in the XJtman Khel country, 2 miles from Nawadand, turning out 
70 fightingmen. [Turner.) ° 

MCLA-GApN— 

A small village of Lower Da war, a quarter of a mile west of Haidar Khel; 
peopled ^ entirely by Syads, and containing only 30 houses and 3 Hindu 
shops; it is walled and flanked by four towers. [Norman,) 
MDLAGAEH— 

A mountain in TM situated between the Tira and Bsira rivers on the crest 
of the main range. No European has ever visited this hill. It looks from 
a distance to be tolerably level on its summit, but a distant view of a moun- 
tain is too deceptive to be taken as guide. Captain Tucker is the only 
European that has approached it, and he says it attains a height of from 
7,000 to 8,000 feet, and overlooks the whole of Tira. Its summit is reported 
and appears to he very flat, and to offer an almost unlimited number of 
building sites; great portions of its sides and crest are thickly wooded, 
it abounds in water. Its forests consist for the most part of 'shisham^ 
and fruit trees, but no pine; cultivation is carried on in parts almost to 
summit. It belongs to the Piroz Khel, Daolatzai, Orakzals. 

Captain Tucker points out the suitability of this hill for a sanitarium, 
and perhaps rightly so as far as climate and natural features are concerned, 
but whether viewed from a military, political, or financial view, the idea 
seems to me insensate, [fucker. MacgfeqorA 

MhAmms—' 

A tribe of Yaghistan who inhabit the north slopes of the Tatara Mountain 
on the Peshawar frontier. Very little is known of them. They number only 
about 500 families, but are notorious as thieves, many of the robberies in 
the PeshSwar cantonment being laid to their charge. They are supposed 
he settlers from amongst the Mohmands, and to this day they are one with 
them in policy. It had been said also that they originally came from the 
Orakzais, but the only fact which gives color to this is the existence of a 
Mulagarh Mountain in the Orakzal country. They are in possession of the 
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Tatara route, and daring tlie Afghan campaign Macheson entered into ar- 
rangements with them, by which they bound themselves to keep this route 
open if required. 

Their residences are — 

I., — Barki Khanai, or Baradara 

II.— Shahid Miana 

III. — Jow5ra Miana 

IV. — Dwara Miana 

V.— Smaka Barai 

VI.— Mtirdadand i ritory. 

The Mulaguri tribe is noted for thieving, and although not a very impor- 
tant one, members of the tribe are often engaged in cantonment thefts, and 
the ShalmSnis and ShinwEris of Lohargai have to pass through the Mula- 
guris with their spoil from the PeshSwar valley. 

On the 26th March 1866, Mr. MacKab, Deputy Commissioner, Peshawar, 
submitted a list of a dozen thefts committed in the cantonments and city 
of Peshawar from the beginning of 1865 to date in which men of the 
Mulaguri tribe had been associated, all of an essentially petty nature, 
and proposed that a blockade of the MulagUris be established, to be 
raised when they paid a fine of Es. 500. The Mulaguris were consequently 
blockaded till they paid up the above fine. {Bellew, MacmU, Ommaney) 

MULA KH®L— ^ ^ 

A dependent section of the Orakzal clan, who inhabit the outer spurs 
of the Samanagarh, south-west of Hangu. They can muster 700 fighting- 
men. They are Siinls and Ssmal in polities. Their cultivation is depend- 
ent on rain. They have a feud of long standing with the Mahamad 
Khel. They live in Tira on the Khasha river. They have 6 villages, 
which are quite open to attack, and they are quite dependent on us for 
their existence. (Coke, Cavagiiari.) 

MDLAWALl EACH - ^ 'V i . 

A hamlet in the Kohat district, situated on a beach on the right bank oi 
the Indus, 14 miles below Eokwan and just below the Mulawali nala, which 
rises at Bangali Sir. Mulawali Each is the grazing ground and residence 
of the people of EokwSn in the hot season. The boundary pillar between 
the Saghrls and Bangl Ehel was placed in 1871 on the left or upper bank 
of the Mulawali nala, which puts this Each in the Bangl Ehgl limits. 
(Boss.) 

MtiLAZAl— 

A village in the Eh alii division of Peshawar, 7 miles north-west of Pgslia- 
war Port. It contains 67 houses. [Lumsden.'} 

MtiLAZAl— 

A village in Marwat division, Banii, but situated south of the BatanI range, 
6 miles from Dara Bain, 16 miles north of Tank, 4 miles from mouth of 
the Gulhara Pass. It used to be considered a very insubordinate village, 
and in 1851 a party of police stationed in it was cut up, but the inhabit- 
ants have since been well-behaved. The Bain Dara Pass is sometimes 
called the Mulazal Pass. Mulazai is in the military district of Dera, though 
in the civil district of Banu. The Mulazai lands used to be very sub- 
ject to raids from Vazlris and Batanis. The Mulazai sub-division has a 
length of about 11 miles, and an average breadth of 7. It is cut up by 
ravines in every direction. {Taglor, Thorburn.) 
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MULAZAI— , 

An outpost on the Tank border close to the Mulazal village^ 4| miles 
north-west of Ama Kheb guiles north of Kot Nasran^ 4 miles east 
of the Giilhara pass^ and 6 miles south-west of the Bain pass. It is gar- 
risoned by 1 Eisaldar^ 1% horsey 9 foot of the Frontier Militia^ and watches 
the Khushk Chinaj Zanejah^ Gulhara^ and other numerous small passes 
going to the Batani Bands. Its dimensions are 64 yards square^ with 4 
bastions and a watch tower. (Carr, Paget, Macgregor,) 

MGLTlNIS- ^ ^ 

A tribe of Pathans, who reside in Multan^ Dera Ishmall Khan, Dera 
Ghazi Khan, &e. They arej}he descendants of Abdaii Afghans, who cam 
to Multan in the reign of Alamgir and Arangzeb, and again during the 
Ghilza! dynasty, and were first settled about Eangpur, and Kherianwala, 
and engaged in trade. Nearly all the sections of' the Abdalls were re- 
presented in their members, Saduzai, Alizai, &c. Their chief section, 
however, was Maghdud Khel. They soon took to fighting with the 
inhabitants of the district, and eventually having conquered them they took 
possession of Multin. When the news of this reached Delhi, the Emperor 
ivas much displeased and ordered the AbdMis to be turned out of his 
territories altogether. On this they sent a deputation in deprecation of 
the sentence, but on their arrival they were all cast into prison. About 
this time, a war with the Mahratas broke out, and the Miiltanis, hearing 
of it in their confinement, volunteered to serve against them, and their offer 
being accepted they behaved with such gallantry that on the termination of 
the campaign they were dismissed with great honor to Multan. Prom this 
time they remained in Multan, till Kanjit Sing besieged it, when Mozafar 
Khan, their chief, being killed, they retreated with Nawab Mahamad Khan 
Saduzai to Msnkhera. They were, however, soon after turned out of this 
also by Ran jit Sing, when they again retired to the Dera Ishmail, where 
they have since remained. 

The chief men of this tribe are Nawabs Ahmad All Khan and Abdul Majid 
Khan of Labor, Nawab Mahamad Sarfaraz Khan of Dera Ishmall, 
Hyatula Saduzai, Nawab Faojdar Khan Alizai, Nawab Ghulam Hasan 
Khan Alizai, Ghulam Sarwar Khan, Khagwan^, Hafiz Samandar, Extra 
Assistant Commissioner at Dera Ghazi Khan, and Ata Mahamad Khagwanis. 
Mahamad Hyat says they only number SO families. 

They have always been well disposed towards the British Government ; 
during the campaign against Multan in 1848 and in the mutiny campaign of 
1857 especially, besides having done excellent service on the frontier since 
the annexatioh of the Panjab. 

Nawab Ghulam Hasan Khan and Ata Mahamad Khan were both in a 
great measure instrumental in raising Regiments of Irregular Cavalry, 
which served throughout the mutiny under Captains Lind and Cureton, 
Of these, one has been retained, and is now the 15th Bengal Cavalry. 

(Macgregor.) 

MURDA DAND— . ' 

A halting-place in the Mohmand hills on the Karapa road from Lalpura 
to Peshawar. It is about 15 miles from Lalpura. There are no houses 
here. [Aleemoola,) 

MURGAI— Lat. 28‘=’55’9.^; ^ Long. 70'^18’25." Elev. 293. 

A village in the Eajanpur suh-division of Dera Ghazi. There is a very 
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g-ood brick built bungalow here. To the west is the old deserted post of 
Murgai. Supplies are procurable after due notice, and water is plentiful 
MtIRGAN— ^ ,, / ■ 

A peak of the Sulimsn range, which form the connecting links between 
the Job and Chapar high peaks, sending its drainage to Thai. {DavkUon.) 
MURID KHIN KOT— 

A small town in the (Bozdar) valley of Manjwel and situated about 
near its head. It is a square, with sides of about 100 yards, built of stones 
and mud; the entrance is in the eastern face. It is commanded by rather 
high and jagged hills running north and south, at a distance on either 
side of about 800 yards. 

It contains 30 families of tbe Gbolamanf section under Murid Khln ; 
the water-supply is from pools in the watercourse which carries the 
drainage of the valley; but it is bad, being impregnated with sulphuriated 
hydrogen, and in the summer it is said to be almost undrinkable. The 
valley about here is chiefly meadow land, with a few plots of cultivation 
dependent on rain. (Davidson,) 

MCRTIZA— 

, An outpost in the Dera Ishmail district, at the mouth of the Gomal pass, 
situated 3 1 miles west of data and Gomal, and f mile east of the Gomal 
pass. Its dimensions are 32 yards square, with 4 bastions and a -watch 
tower, and it is garrisoned by 9 cavalry and 8 infantry of the Frontier Militia. 

It is responsible for the Bagh, Urmsn, and Gomal passes. 

This post was formerly garrisoned by a party of refugee Mahsuds under 
one Fateh Boz, and these defenders of our border were so little trusted that 
ofiieers were ordered not to trust themselves within the post without a guard 
of regular troops. However in 1872 the more than useless nature of such 
defenders was acknowledged, and they were withdrawn. The garrison now 
is a set of non-descript militia. (Carr, Maogregor,) 

MUSADARA— 

A village in the hills of the Hssan Khel, Adam Khsl, Afridis, in the 
Endara. It has 6 or 7 towers, but no wall; and it is completely 
commanded by a small bill between it and Totkai, which is easily acces- 
sible. ^ It contains 80 houses, and can turn out 160 fightingmen. Its 
water is derived from springs and the ravine of Giro. {Cavagmrij 
Mhvardes,) 

MOSA KHEL— 

A -village in Samalzal, Kohat district, one of the Kachai group. Its sec- 
tions are Sahib Khel, Mirza Khel, Kamar Khel, and Ahmad Khel. The 
village has 875 ^ jaribs^ of land, most of which is irrigated. The drinking 
water is brought -from the Fir Khel spring. The inhabitants are Sliias, and 
have a feud with the Chapar Mishtls, and consequently they cannot go about 
without strong badragas,""" even in British territory. The produce is 
wheat, barley, and jowar. The Government revenue is Es. 493. {Plowdmh 
MTJSAKHSLS— V ^ 

A Pathan tiihe, who live in the hills beyond the Baloches to the west of the 
Ghazl district, and the Ksla Boh range, three or four days^ journey from 
Mangrota or Vihowa. Their country is about 4 days^ journey iong, and two 
days" broad. They are bounded north by the Shirams, south by the Khet- 
lans Bozclars and Esots, east by the Bozdars and of'Driig, and 

west by the Kakars ; to the soxith-west are the L-unls. The elan numbers 
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5,000 fightingmen.^ They pe well off as to pasture lands, and good 
runniiig water to irrigate their crops. They are generally on good terms 
™e Lunis, Kakars, and mrnan Khels, but not on the best of terms 
TOth^ the Khetran and all Baloches. They are regularly plundered by the 
Marp and Bugtis, but are prevented by the Khetrans (through whose 
territory they would have to pass to attack the Maris or Bagtls) from 
retaliating. => / 

There are considerable plains in their hills, which are very productive, 
ine prmcipal trees are ^ and ^phola/ There is always abundance of 
water from, springs. In the winter their country is very cold and snow 
healthy^^ summer it is never very hot, but it is always very 

No salt is produced in their country. Their animal stock consists of 
sheep and goats, cows and camels, but no horses. They get their cloth 
from British territory, bringing sheep and goats in exchange. 

They are a branch of hskars, though not generally considered as such. 

They draw large supplies of wheat, rice, and eatables from the Derajat, 
but are by no means dependent on us for the necessaries of life, as they 
get ghij rice^ and cereals from the Mekhtar valley in large (quantities and 
very cheap. Cloth and <}il they obtain exclusively from Maiigrota and 
Taosaj or from Vihowa. ^ 

They are of themselves a peaceable race^ and are friendly to the English, 
whose protection they desire, to enable them to till their lands in safety, 
ihey are generally united. 

They are divided into the following sections - 

I Balex., II Umab, III Lahab, wMoh are again sub-divided as follow 


Section, 

men. 

Laharzai 

... 1,000 

Nozal 

... 200 

Kanuzai ... 

... 250 

Maghduzai 

... 300 

Hamzazai 

... 120 

Shadizai ... 

... 40 

Hamzazai ■ 

... 120 

Salimzai ' ■ 
Hasanzai ■ 

40 

y 

Bahirzai 

.Bazizai 

1 400| 

Hasan Khel 

... 700 


Qlmf* 


Residence, 


L 


3 


( Janda Khan, Khan \ 
Mahmud and > 
. J amal. 

Shahhaz Khan 
Grdan Khan 
Taib Khan 
Paindah Khan 
Eahm Dil Khan 
Shabudin ICban 
Mucha Khan 

Khan Gul Khan and 
Azu. Khan. } 

Sher Mahamad and ■> 
Lawang Khan j 


Tala. 


Wedor. 

Dalmati. 

Sahra. 

Warsaki. 

Saliti. 

Saliti ; east of Sahra. 
Saraghar or Eed mountain. 


Tai hnis, the source of the Vihowa, 


Sher Mahamad’s clan at Lawara. 
Lawang Khan’s at Harinch. 


The three chief men of the above are Gulhan Khan^ Janda Khan, and 
Sher Mahamad Khan. 

Hafiz Samandar^ howeverj states there are 4 sections of Musa Khels^ vzz.^ 
Lakdozab Madhrzab Hasan Khd^ and Sehliwal. The Hasan Khel live in 
the Mahuii hill; the Madhrzai in the hot weather retire to the Kakar 
country. 

They gain their livelihood by cultivation and grazing. The men of this 
tribe wear white clothes^ and the women blaek. Their food consists generally 
of Indian conn - 
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The .weights in vogue in the Musa Khel ■ niarlvet generally (tlioiigh 
they differ now and then in partieular houses) are— topa or hasa and 
paropahsj the latter being = | of the former. The topa is equi valent 
to a weight of E50 rupees (English). 

English rnpees are current here equally with the Kandahar rupees^ which 
is valued at 1 0 annas. 

The Musa Khel market price^ in Sahra in 187^, was — 

Equivalent lit (KaBiki). 

' Topas.' ■ S.eers. " ■ 

Wheat (per English rupee) ... 6 15 

■ Indian corn ' ' 6 ,|, ' , " , ,16f' t, " 

Jowar none. 

Ghi varies^ about I topa 

or sometimes less. 

Rice^ coarse (per English rupee) . . . 4 11 


The Musa Khels are all of the Sum persuasion^ and there are no Sliias in 
their country. There does not seem to be any shrine of particular sanctity 
in their country. They speak Pashtu^ and a few of the better educated 
speak Persian. 

They seem to approach nearer to the feudal system of the Baloch in their 
government than the democratic institutions of the Pathins. 

The following information is extracted from a report by Captain Macauley 

The Miisa Khels enter British territory by the Vihowa pass. 

They import goats^ sheep, camels, donkeys, bullocks, wool, and ghl, and 
export piece-goods, grain of sorts, shoes, white and brown sugar, sugar-candy, 
and molasses. 

Most of the members of this tribe are merchants and a few are agricul- 
turists. 

^ Trade is carried on by these people with the towns of Chaodwan, Fateh 
Khan, Graiig, Kiri Shamozai, and Vihowa. 

The remarks made with regard to the Esots are also applicable to this 
tribe, who are much employed in carrying trade betw^een the hills aiid 
British territory/*^ 

Talab, a village of 100 houses, is the place where the Hindu merchants go 
from British territory for trade wdth the Musa Khels, and it is reached in 
8 marches from Vihowa as follows : — • 

1. Sakhan, Esot country, l!^ miles. 

2. Chatrwata n 

h. Badra- ,, ' U ,, 

4. Kawahan. ' „ 1^ „ 

5. Nishpai 14 

6. Loi Zangah ,, 12 ,, 

7. Lokliali, Mixsa Khel SO „ 

8. Pushti Bekh 8 

Talab ■ : „ ■ 8 


{Davidson. MacanUy^ Carr^ Hafiz Bcmandar^ Macgregor) 
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MCSA KHEL— 

A section of the Baizai, Akozai^ Yusafzais^ who reside on the left bank 
of the Swat river between the Baizai and Aba Khel clans. They are 
bounded on the north by the Swat river or Shamozais who live the other 
side of itj south by the Mora mountain^ east by the Bari Kot spur of the 
Mora hill; which separates them from the Aba Kh^S; and west by the 
Baizais. Their country runs some 5 miles from the river bank up a glen 
formed by the spurs from the Mora mountain that is drained by a nala 
called the Kotai Khwar, the bed of which, although it has in places springs 
in it; is mostly dry, and only comes down when it rains on the Mora 
hill. 

They are sub-divided into the following sections : — » 

Khatun Khel. Zamin Khel. 

Durdani Khel. Basa Khel. 

KhandKhel. 


Their headmen are Marab Khan of Abuhai and Eandula Khan of Kotai, 
There is a ferry across the river from Guratai to Najna, an Iba Khgl 
village. It consists of one raft formed of planks with 5 or 6 shinais^ or 
inflated skins placed under it; capable of carrying some 20 persons. 
Cattle are swam across. Erom Mardan to Musa Khel is a good two days^ 
Journey to a strong footman over the MorS pass. {Lockwood,) 
MCSAPC'RA— 

A village in the Pindiali district; Mohmand country; YaghistSn; 25 miles 
from Peshawar; 54 miles from LalpUra. There are no supplies herO; but 
water is procurable from a tank which contains a snaall supply after 
rain, 

MtJ’SAZAI— ■ : ^ 

A section of the Mansur Jaduns. {g» v,) 

MO-'SAZAl— 

A towii in the Mian Khel division of Dera Ishmail Khan district; 3 
south of Drabaiid. It has 375 houses and a population of 1;748 souls; of 
which 597 are adult males. The inhahitants are; 134 Hindus; 518 Mian 
Khels; 140 Baloeh; 1;036 JatS; and 275 Nasars, &e. It is by far the best town 
in the Mian Khgl country; though it is only the capital of one quarter of it. 
It is larger; cleaner; and more prosperous than Draband. It is situated close 
to the mouth of the Zam pass into the hills of the Shiranis; to whose raids 
it used to be much exposed. It has 11;000 acres of land; of which 
cultivated ; the produce being wheat, barlej; jowar;and mustard, 
are irrigated by a canal taken from the Chaodwan Zam; of which the Mian 
Khels are entitled to a two-fifths share. All supplies are procurable here 
and good 'water from the canal. The chief of the village is Mir Alam; 
lives ill a fort within the village; 62 yards long by 42 broad, and with walls 
18 feet high. The village has 3 watermills. \Edwardes, Gcirr^ Macgregor,) 
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They have the following villages 

Landakai (fakirs) 80 houses. 

Kotai (3) 200 ,, 

Nawai Kili 100 ;/ 

Guratai 300 ,, 

Abuha 300 


Baloeh 60 houses. 

Kandak (fakirs) 60 
Churkhai (fakirs) 60 ,, 

Talang (Mians) 60 ,, 


NAB~NAH 


N 


NABl— 

A village in the Taju Khei sub-division of the Khatak division of Pesha war 
14 miles east of Akora, containing 53 houses, of which 5 are oeeunied bv 
Khatrls. {I/thmsden.) ■ 

NADAI— 

A village in the Gadezal district of Bttner, Yaghistan, eontainina' % “ huiras” 
and aOO houses. {Aleemoolai) 

NAPGI— 

A watercourse on the Eajanpur frontier, rising in the Bihishto hill and 
draining northerly to the Chaehar, which it joins, about 2 miles west of the 
watering-place, Toba. Its course is tortuous, and its banks are somewhat 
steep and rugged. Its water is very brackish, but, at its source, a pool of 
fair -water is generally to be found. It has course of some 5 or 6 miles. 
{jUmidson.) 

Elev, 2,54T feet 

A village in the valley of same name, a tributary of the Chamla, in Tao-liis- 

tan, 15i miles east of Ambela, 5 miles north of Malka, on the north-east slopes 

of the Sarpatai mountain. The valley is narrow and confined by spurs of the 

sra-ounding mountains, with small patches of cultivation on the banks of 

the streams. The ground is suitable for infantry and mountain guns but 
not for cavalry. There are few or no trees in it and no underwood 'The 
Nagrai Khwar is a mountain torrent running in a bed of boulders with 


high impracticable banks. The villages in this glen 


are enclosed and 
{Allgoocl^ Co cue, 


arranged with a view to defence; wS;er is abundant 
Carter) 

NAGCMIN— 

The name of the Kabal river between its exit from the Khaibar hills to its 
junction with the Swat river at Nisata. (Belleiv.) 

NAHAKI— ^ ’ 

A village in the Mohmand country, Yaghistan, at the foot of the Nahaki 
Kandao. It contains 200 houses. (Creaok.) 

NAHILANG KHAN KOT— 

A small mud enclosure and milage of the Bozdars, a mile or so south- 
west of Dost Mahamad Kot. It contains only a few famihes, with from 
8 to 10 fightingmen. iHavidson.) 

NAHAR— 

A tribe who live prtly round Harand in the Ghazi district, and partly 

5, hills. Their story is that in the time 
Delhi Emperors, one Abdul Eateh Khan, a Nahar Chief, fled from 
Afghanistan to Harand Here, owing to the representations of the Governor 
of Ghazi, he was created GoTCrnor of Harand, since when his descendants 
have remained here.^ The Nahars of Barkhan are the same tribe, but 
nothing IS known of them. ’ 
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On the river bank. 
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Tlie genealogical tree of the Nahars is as follows : — 


Abdal Fateb. 
Gbulam Haedar. 
Hasan Kban. 
EaMni Khan. 
Hliuda Bakbsb, 
Eabim Kban. 


Klian Kbiida Jan Ala Ganmdn 

Mabamad. Bakbsb. Mabamad„ Baldisb. Khan. 

Khan Mahamad is now the headman of the Nahars of Harand. VM.aO' 
greffor.) 

NAHAR-KA-KOT or LAGARl BIRKHiN— 

A mud fort in tlie KHetran Mils, properly speaking, tbe head 
of the Lagari ehieftain, who now, however, resides at Cboti in the Dera 
Grhazi Khan district. Water is procured from springs which drain into 
the Kabs, and is good and plentiful. The country about it is grassy, 
partly under cultivation in small plots guarded by towers. It contams 
4 or 5 Hindu shops, and a total of 260 houses, and can turn out 2 
fightingmen. There are a few miscellaneous tradesmen here, such 
carpenters, blacksmiths, and goldsmiths. The language spoken here is 
mixture of Bilochki, Sindl, and Panjabi j the latter preponderates. 

Jamil Khin is said to pay the Maris black mail for allowing his sub- 
jects here to cultivate unmolested. 

The fort is built on a low mound, commanding the surrounding country, 
which is level and cultivated in places. 

There are 8 other little Nahar villages in the immediate vicinity. The 
country about is very verdant. 

This place was recommended by Colonel Graham as a suitable site for a 
post, should his recommendation of a general advance of the British frontier 
be adopted. As, however, his scheme was negatived by Government, the 
proposal to locate a British garrison in this place remains in the clouds. 
{JDmidsony TMeker.) 

NAIKBI : KH1B~. , ■ 

A section of the Khwazozai-Akozai, YtisafzaTs, situated on the right bank 
of the Swat river j they are bounded on the north by the Sibujnai clan, 
south by the Aba Khels and Babuzais, east by the Matuiizai, and west by 
the Malizal. 

They have the following villages : — 


^Dadabar. 
Gari (2). 
Dagi 

AkbUnlali. 

^ Cbindakbor. 
Hazara. 
Aligrama. 

, JCanjugau.: 
^Doabanrai. 


Siur Sinrai. 
Gaiocb. 

Jataiio Banda. 
Manja. .. 
Kilagai. 

Malocb. 

Gbakbai Bandai. 
Deolai. 

Kasrat. ' ' ■ 
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On tbe west 
V side of tbe 
J glen. 

1 On tbe east side 
S: of tbe glen. 


On the river hank. 


fDamgliar. 
Baiidai (2J. 
^iaiuderai* 
i^iTOgolai. 
Shxinderai. 
Jurjurai. 

, Diiai. 
LGiharnjaha. 
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Tal \ 

Bardial ) 
Shalan. 
Jaghiiia. 
Chachaderai. 
Jighak. 


Samai (2). 
Tanga ... 
Mahak. 
Kamiari. 
Sikai. 


Pass' named after this. 


On the east sidci 
of the glen. 


They live in the Galoch glen^ 
river. 

They are suh-divided into the— 
AshaKhel. 


north-west from'.'' the ■'S'wat 


AbalOiel. 


Zahar 

Khel. 


Ghali 

Khel. 


I -xr 

All Khan 
Khel. 
Khadi 
Khel. r 


Sahi 

Khel. 


Mata 

lOieL 


Zaina 

Khel 


— ^ 


Baro 

Khel. 


Bostan 

Khel. 


Mirwas ' 

Khel. Khiim,, 


Tura Khiishal Khoidad 
Khel. Khel Khel. 

(Khans.) 

Eoshan Khan Ahakhel is the headman of the tribe. They communicate 
with Malizai by the Manja or Tal Dardial or Chamhai route (a thieldy 
wooded pass) ; with the Adinzais by the Aspaii or Kotlai Ghakhai. They 
are separated from the Sibujnai by the Nilawai hilh over which the 
Biakand pass runs. Their glen is a long day's journey. Mingwalai 
Ghund, a mound in this division, is considered the division of Bar and 
Kuz Swat, 

Ahmad Khan is the headman of Asha Khel and Eoshan IQian of Abi 
Khel. They are recorded at 6,000 fightingmen^ S,000 Aba Khel and 
3^000 Asha Khel. 

T X a-n • • f Kama, I f Biakand, \ f Dambari, ) 

There are 3 roads to Sibujni... -[ | | J | ]- 

The Asha Khel ^wesh' with the Aba Khd every 10 years. {BeUeWj 
Zoehoood,) 

NAKAR DAEA— , 

A footpath in Yaghistan, leading from 
in Swat. It goes between Waiter and 
journey. There is water in the road 
(Zochoood,) 

NIL BANDA— 

A village in Sw^at, the first met with north of the Mora pass into that 
valley. {Rave^d^.) 

NANDIHAE— 

A valley situated to the north of the British district of Hazara, which, 
after joining the drainage of Tikari, joins the Indus at Tahkot. 
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^ It is a comparatiyel^^ large valley ; a spur from the Pulaija range cuts it 
in two^ dividing it into two long open glens. Water is abundant ; rice is 
very largely cultivated. Owing to the numerous springs on the Chaila rangCj 
as well as on the Shabora and Phagora spurs^ irrigation is easy, and rice-* 
fields are seen high up the slopes. Indian corn is raised in quantities here, 
as in the other valleys, and up the hill-sides every culturable plateau, no 
matter how small, is brought under the plough. Firewood is defieient. 
Towards the top of Chaila, which is immediately above Maidan, and must 
be 9,000 feet high, are forests, but the distance is great. Nandihar from the 
Nilishing or Tandoi pass, both leading into Konsh, to the Dabrai Cal!, is 
about 10 miles long, with an average breadth of 9 miles ; its area is about 
90 square miles, and it is about 5,000 feet above sea level. The inhabi- 
tants are Swatis. {Johnstone,) 

NANBI JANDA— ^ 

A small ravine on the Rajanpur frontier rising, in low hills at the foot; of 
the Giandari mountain and joining the Chaheli, about 10 or 11 miles 
north-west of the Shekhwali outpost. Its course is very winding, and its 
channel confined at first between precipitous banks, but, as it approaches the 
Chaheli, it is very easy and open. Puller^s earth is found near its source. 
{Davidson,) 

NANDI VANGAK— 

A pass in the Bugti hills crossed in the route from Moranj to Vatskri 
plain. It is a steep ascent from the Moranj direction of about a mile, 
practicable for beasts of burden; the descent into the Nisao plain is much 
easier. The pass is over a spur of the Siah Koh, which lies to the south- 
west. [Davidson,) 

NANDRAKA— 

A village in the Kohat district, 3 miles north-east of Shakardara, situated 
under the mountains of Kund Hukani and Ghojarina. It is composed of 
4 parts : — Spina, and Naiidraka on a circle of low hills, enclosing a hollow 
of green grass and of fields, and connected with the Hukani range. Sanda 
lies south-west of this circle of hills, and outside them on the plains on the 
main road to Shakardara, and Karori Raghar in an adjoining small valley 
under Ghojarina. 

It has about 100 houses. The people are of the same clans of Saghris as 
are in Shakardara. 

The hills round Nandraka are very stony. Hill roads run easterly 
cross the spurs north of Kund Hukani and cross the Lughari eti route 
for Chakwala Shark! and the Tiri Toi, and thence to Wijusam and 
Drabokas. 

Another road runs northerly through a rugged tract east of the Ghnjarina 
peak and winds down the north of the Spina range to Zer Tangi, whence 
it crosses the Tirl Tol and the Landaghar rang'e to Malgin. These roads 
practicable only for mules, bullocks and donkeys. 

A camel road runs soutlx-east to the Balachina nala by the Ghara Lora pass 
and joins the road from Shakardara to Chashmeh in the bed of the Balschma. 

All about Nandraka are small valleys enclosed by low hills. They are 
generally circular or oval in shape, and their sides are indented with bays 
and inlets as if they had been the beds of tarns. Wheat and barley 
are grown in them, and the soil is said to be fertile and to absorb rain 
■ readily. ' 
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In a field adjoining Nandraka, and below some yellow eartby cliffs, is a 
curions pond called Taki Poya. Formerly this ponff was a depression tbat 
caiiglit rain-water, but one nigbt with a great noise, distinctly heard by the 
villagers, the ground sank, swallowing up the trees, &c., and in the morn- 
ing the present pond was found. The pond is nearly round, and is about 
80 paces in diameter. The water is muddy in color, but good and sweet, 
and is used for drinking. Above Nandraka, and about a mile from it, is a 
small hill tarn called Garai below and west of Kund Hukani, and close to 
the junction of the roads to Nandraka from Chakwala Sharki and Zer Tangi. 
Garai is a small tarn of clear green water, round in shape, and about 100 
yards in diameter. It is in an odd basin, shaped like a deep cup. “Water 
plants grow all round the edges, and it is frequented by duck and teal. The 
water is warm and soft to the taste, and not very refreshing. The people do 
not know its depth nor when it was formed. Many years ago it suddenly 
disappeared, and there remained an empty crater for one year neaily. The 
people used to throw in stones to test its great depth, but they could not, 
they say, hear the stones fall. The water returned gradually until the tarn 
was full again to its old limits. 

Near Garai, and below Kund Hukani, is the salt mine that renders the 
stream that flows below Ghujarina and Bragdi to the Mithan at head of 
Tarali pass salt, and gives it its name of Tarkha. The mine is not now 
worked, and is watched by a tower held by S men. The path to it is rough. 
{Boss.) 

NANGAR— 

A water-course on the Dera Gh§zi frontier, rising in the Anari peak of 
the Kala Roh, and draining generally in a south-east direction, joins the 
Chotl near Kot Nangar, whence it is known as the Mithawan. The 
Nangar runs through comparatively easy country for some miles, irri- 
gating a large tract of available land which is cultivated by the BoglSni 
section of LagSris ; it then passes through a somewhat difficult defile, 2 
or 3 miles in length about 5 miles west of Choti Bala, and about 4 miles 
south-east of this spot, it falls into the Chotl, the two forming the 
Mithawan, 

The Nangar as a means of ascent to Zarkani (alias Bnskuslii) is, though 
practicable, very difficult for horsemen ; riders have constantly to dismount, 
owing to the big stones and boulders. It contains several pools of fair 
water between the part where it leaves the higher range and the last defile 
which it passes. There is a road by this ravine which goes over the Kala 
Roh to Barkhan, which is difficult for horses. The first march would be 
to Mahol, under the high hills, 20 miles. There is here a spring of good 
water. It then goes to An Sri, thence to Raotr Kot and Barkhan. (David’- 
sonyMacgregor,) 

NAOBAT-KA-THtJL— 

A deserted post on the Rajanpur frontier, formerly garrisoned by a de- 
tach ment of 40 mounted police placed here on account of the inroad of the 
Mans into British territory in 1857, when Bijar Khan, Chief of the 
Diishaks, was killed. 

It is situated 9 miles from Drigri, with which it is connected by a frontier 
road. It is also close to the junction of the Kalgari and Mirlar, and of 
the water course formed by the two latter with the Kaha; also near to the 
now thriving little villages of B^kar Thai and Wazir Thai. (Davidson.) 
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NAODEH— 

A village in the Sodum valley, Yusafzai, situated one and a half mile 
north-east of Chargolai near an insolated hill called Ghobano Gundai, and 
on the right hank of the MokSm ravine. Its sections are Pir Khan, Jamal 
Khan and Mobaraz Khan. The Mokam ravine supplies it with water and 
runs on to Chargolai. There are 6 wells attached to this village. 
{Ltmsden). 

NAODEH— 

A village in Bajawar, Yaghistan, situated north of Nswagai. It has 200 
houses. 

NAODEH BALI— 

A village in the Khalil division of Peshawar, 4 miles south-west of Pesha- 
war fort. It contains 90 houses. (Lumsdefi.) 

NAODEH PAIN— 

A village in the Khalil division of Peshawar, 2 miles south of Peshawar 
fort. It contains 109 houses, of which 5 belong to Hindus. (Lwmden,) 
NAORANG— ^ ^ 

A village in the Banu district, 15 miles, on the Dera Ismail Khan road. 
There is a searai and a dak bungalow here, also a police ehoki, holding 5 
sowars and 8 sepahis, with a Munshi in chai'ge. The surrounding land is 
\vell cultivated, owing to its proximity to the Ktjram river. There are 93 
villages and hamlets, none of any importance, in charge of the Munshi. 
The inhabitants are chiefly Dreplara and Totazai Marwats. Wheat and 
barley are the chief products in the district, but sugar-cane, bajra and rice 
are also grown. 

The jhils in the neighbourhood afford excellent sport ; wild duck, snipe 
and teal being the principal game birds. Bittern also are met with. 
{Norman,) 

NAOSHAHRA— 

A large village on the Rsjanpur frontier, situated 2^ miles south-west of 
Dajal and 10 miles East from Lalgarh, with both of which it is connected by 
a footpath. 

It is surrounded by a wall, varying from 6 to 11 feet and a few inches 
thick, which however in many places has fallen ; it contains several large 
houses and enclosures, and presents a thriving appearance. The general 
run of its central street, which is winding, is south to north-east. 
{Davidson,) 

NAOSHAHRA— ^ Elev. 894 feet. 

A town and cantonment in the PeshSwar district, 26 miles east from Pesha- 
war, 19 miles west of Atak, 15 miles south of Mardan, on the right bank of 
the Kabal river. 

There are lines here for one British regiment, one Native cavalry and 
one Native infantry regiment, and a travellersV bungalow, serai and 
post ofiice. 

The cantonment of Naoshahra lies about 2 miles from the village of 
that name, in a hollow, bounded on three sides by low hills, varying in dis- 
tance from 2 to 3 miles, and on the remaining side by the Kabal river | 
on the ^ south-east and west sides the ground is very much cut up by 
impracticable ravines. 

The soil is sandy and unfruitful; in fact, there is no cultivation; some 
trees exist on the north side of the cantonment. 
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The accommodation at Naoslialira for Britisli troops consists of 20 barracks 
for 4 sergeants and 44 men each, 2 hospitals for 50 male patients eaeli, 9 
barracks for 10 married men each, 1 sergeant major^s quarters, 1 quarter 
master sergeant^s quarters. 

The average cubic space per man in these barracks is 2,016, and in hospi- 
tal 2,693. 

The lines for the Native cavalry are situated to the left rear, 4 mile south 
of the Sadr bazar in a dreary, hot, ravine-girt spot. The site, however, is 
good on account of its elevation, and the excellent natural drainage afforded 
by the ravines. The space occupied by the lines is 344 yards long by 172 
yards wide. The huts give a cubic space of 607*5 feet to eaeh man and 
cost Rs. 24 per man. The lines for the Native infantry are to the right 
rear of the cantonment in a scarcely more inviting site than those of the 
Cavalry. 

The Sadr bazar is situated on the west of the station, and here also is 
the kotwali, serai and post and telegiaph offices. 

Opposite the north-west corner is the bridge of boats over the Kabal 
river. One mile and a half off the station, along the Peshawar road, 
is the village of Naoshahra Khurd, and the ruins of an old masonry- 
built fort which is now used as a police station. Close to this is the 
travellers'* bungalow, and about 1 mile beyond is the tehsil and the encamp- 
ing ground. 

The drainage of the station is very good, and consists of ravines which 
carry off the water after rain in an efficient manner. 

The climate is very variable ; in the cold weather the thermometer falls 
below the freezing point; in the hot it runs up to 100^ and 120 in the 
shade ; the heat is dry, and is frequently accompanied by hot winds. Rain 
falls at irregular periods throughout the year, especially during the months 
of July and August; the average fall is'about 14 inches. 

Grain is here plentiful and cheap. The water-supply of the sta- 
tion is good, being usually from wells, which, however, are of great 
depth. 

The water at Naoshahra is very good. It was analyzed by Dr. Center 
and he found it to contain 8 grains of carbonate of lime per gallon. The 
permanent hardness is 4-35°. The river-water here is also very good, and 
contains much less lime than the well-water. The new wells in the 
Native infantry lines also contain very good water. 

The amount of water^** remarks Dr. Griffith, in the soil and sub-soil at 
Naoshahra is, I believe, unaffected by the height of the river, for I found 
^^the distance of sub-soil water from the surface of the ground in June to be 
^^37 feefc^ 11 inches, and in December 37 feet 5 inches. The well used for 
conducting this experiment is certainly 1 mile distant from the river, but 
^‘^in June when the river is pretty full, the change of level of the water in the 
^^well would be at once noticed, if any alteration took place. A rain-fall of 
^^3 inches causes the water to rise in the well, but not until 4 days have 
elapsed, and this is owing, I think, to the substratum of clay found in 
^^the soil. At Naoshahra, after rain, most of the rain is carried off at once ; 
^^some sinks down, but a great deal is evaporated, owing to the sandy soil 
^^heing quickly saturated and as quickly dried up.**^ 

The most prevalent disease among the population round Naoshahra is in- 
termittent fever. 
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The following meteorological observations were taken at Naoshahra in the 
hospital of the 60th Rifles from 1st January to 81st October 1873 : — 




Maximum, 

Medium. 

Minimum. 

January 


58 

47* 5 

37 

February ... 


69 

53 

37 

March 


83 

66 

49 

April 


86 

73* 5 

61 

May 


100 

83* 5 

67 

June 


106 

95 

84 

July 


102 

90 

78 

August 


99- 5 

87-75 

76 

September 


96 

80- 5 

65 

October 


92 

72- 5 

53 


On the extreme right of the cantonment are Commissariat offlces and 
stores, Barrack Master's offices, elephants, camel, and bullock lines, and 
the shambles. 

Naoshahra Kalan is a large village situated on the left bank of the river, 
more than a mile to the north-west. It is a very picturesque place, with 
great deal of cultivation. The village is about 1 mile long by | mile broad. 
There is a Government school here, and it has several flour mills. {Griffith, 
Macgregor.) 

NAOSHAHRA— 

A division of the Peshdwar district, which comprises the old divisions of 
Khalsa and Khatak. 
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The following Statistics of Villages in the NaosJiaJira Bimsion are supplied hj Captain Hastings — continued. 
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NAOSHAHRA— 

A large village on the Hai-Ipijr division of Hazara, on the right bank of the 
NlR ’ Chamba, on the Abbottabad and Haripur road. 

A tract of land in the Bantl district, Ipng on the boundary between the 
Banu division and that of Marwat. It was formerly mere waste iungle, 
uncultivated on account of the enmity between the Banuwals and Marwatls. 
The reclaiming of this tract was first projected by Lieutenant Herbert 
Mwardes, and was effected by considerably enlarging an old aqueduct 
cutting a new channel to connect it with the land in question. The BanUehis 
gladly adopted a project so much to their advantage. Some interruption 
occurred in the completion of the plan caused by the rebellion of 1848 and 
our losing possession of the valley for a period ; but on our return the works 
were resumed and completed, and a final allotment of the tract made 

1 non cultivation by this effort was 

about 20,00(> bigahs. The land is termed the Banu Nar. {Taylor \ 

NIEA — _ V / 

A hill tract in ^e Hazara district, drained by the Haro river, bounded east and 
south bytheDhUnd country, north and west by the Jaduns j its extreme 
east point is the Moehpur peak, overlooking the Jhelam. It is occupied by 
the Karal tribe, except the western portion (Nalan), which is Md by 
Hasazai Jaduns. It has 54 villages, and its area at the settlement of 1868- 
69 was, cultivated, 13,0ai acres, uncultivated, 60,083 acres ; total 73,104 
acres. The principal crops are wheat, barley, mustard, maize, rice, a little 
cotton and haldi. 

The character of the Karal tribe is indifferent ; they were implicated in the 
attack on Mari in 1857. Their character is treacherons like that of the 
Dhunds their neig'hbonrs. At present they are poor and cnngmg. By 
origin they are Hindus/ converted to Mahamadanism several centuries back. 

The population is 16,615 souls, or 2,552 families of 6 souls per family* 
and 142*4 souls per square mile. They own 14,868 cattle, or 148 head per 
100 souls. ^ 

llie lower part of this tract is hot, though a little cooler than the Hazara 
the upper portion the winter is most severe and spring 
The tract is principally drained by the Haro and Sammidar. The summer 
climate is excellent in the upper portion, the upper Abbottabad and Mari 
roads He through it. Cattle and water are plentiful, (fface,) 

' y ■ ■ ■ ■■ ^ ■ 

A village of the Kohat district, 33 miles from Kohat, 56 miles from Banu, 
10 miles from Bahadar Khel, situated on a high table-land, with rich 
vation and water, in the valley between the Kun-i-Gai Pass on the east and 
Bahsdur Khel on the west. The water is within 16 feet of the surface. 
The houses are scattered over the valley, but there is a nucleus on the south 
of the valley where the salt ^^mandi^is. The houses in all amount 
about 80 , and there are 2 shops. 

The people are chiefly Land Biraks, Khwazi Khel clan, but theieare 
Akoris (Mandan Baraks) behind a low hill north-west of the fort. 

The fort is in the centre of the valley and was formerly held by the Panjab 
frontier force, but is now empty save for the salt people who live in it. The 
fort is small, and is built on rising ground I’ound a mass of rock, which 
rises inside it and divides it into an upper and lower part. There are bastions 
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at tlie north -west_, south-west, and south-east angles, and a gate in the west 
curtain. The west curtain is on higher ground than the east, and north and 
south curtains follow the curve of the ground. The inner face of the west 
curtain is greatly exposed to musketry fire from the east of the fort, as it is 
in great measure uncovered. A great part of the south curtain has no 
loopholes nor banquette. 

The salt mines are about a mile from Nari in the hills on the south of the 
valley. The salt is blasted out by powder placed in the hole or shaft worked 
hy the iron har called Jabal.^^ The Kaka Khel and such Peshawaiis and 
Afridls (principally the Adam Khel) as possess camels frequent Narf. They 
get 10 camel-loads and 16 bullock-loads respectively for one rupee, and pay 
Government at 4 annas per maund. A salt darogha siiperintends this 

mandi.'^^ 

The usual I'oad for camels and for guards from Nari to Baud Shah Banda 
is to go east along the valley to the point in the Kuii-i-Gai nala where 
the roads branch to Nan and to Banda. Thence they follow the Kun-i-Gai 
ravine for three or four miles to its junction with the Tarkha in which is the 
high road from Totaki to Banda. Thence they proceed for 3|- miles down 
the Tarkha and across the ridge between it and the Tiri Toi to Banda. 

Mules, bullocks, and donkeys go a straighter road known as the Loi 
Zawa ; it leaves Nari and goes north across the fields, and descends to a nala 
from the valley hy a steep path over sandstone rocks along the edge of a 
ravine. The rocks are worn smooth from use. 

It then crosses the ravine, and, to avoid a break in the bed, passes over 
the side of the opposite hill by a steep rough ascent and descent. 

It then follows the ravine eastwards to where a gorge called the Loi 
Zawa^'’ goes off northerly. The gorge is impracticable owing to the sand- 
stone ledge in the middle, so the path goes up over the rocks on its left bank 
and descends by a narrow zig-zag along slabs of rock. 

It then follows the Loi Zawa to its jimetion with the Kun-i-Gai ravine, 
at^ a point about 4| miles from Nari, and then the Kuii-i-Gai nala for | a 
mile till it joins the Tarkha, from which Banda is miles by the usual route. 
Nari is 84 miles from Banda by this route. ilacgregoT) 

NAEIAB— 

A village in Upper Mlranzai, Kohat district, 19 miles east-north-east of Thai, 
47 miles west-south- west of Kohat. It is walled, contains 435 houses, and is 
able to turn out about 700 armed men and 40 sowars; about 180 of the 
houses belong to Paranehas and Hindus. It is supplied with water by a 
good spring which comes down from the back of the village. Until the 
village be taken possession of or give in, there would he some trouble about 
this stream, for it can be turned at the back of the village from coming 
down to the place where a force would encamp. In this case it would run 
just under the fire of the village down a ravine, on the edge of which there 
is a strong tower which protects the water in the ravine. The stream itself 
affords an ample supply of water, which irrigates a considerable portion 
of the lands round the village, and these are in consequence most fertile. 
The spring comes down from the hills from Chapari; another stream comes 
from Zargari. There is a tower to the sonth, and one to the west on the 
other bank of the ravine. The village is situated on a jfiain, and is com- 
manded to the east. If the Nariah Malik fought lie would probably do so 
near either Chapari or Zargari, where he would be backed by the Gar Orak- 
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g:ai tribes of Aka Kliel and Ali Kliel, and be would probably send bis wouien^ 
cattle, and goods to one of these places. It is inhabited by Bangash. It has 
a great deal of cultivation all irrigated, and is a very rich village. Nari^b 
has been often attacked by the Vaziris, and once or twice by the Barakzai, 
but never with success. In the two Miranzai expeditions of General 
Chamberlain this village offered no resistance whatever. The headmen are 
Anar Khan and Ahmad. (Coke, LimiBden^ 

NARINZAH— 

A pass on the Dera Ishmail frontier, situated between the Rai Par and Kui 
Tan passes, west of the outpost of Daolatwali. 

A road through this pass only penetrates into the first range of hills and 
the KasranI territory. (CarT, Macgrego 7 \) 

NARTJNJI— 

A village in Yusafzai, Peshawar district, 5 miles north-east of Parmuli, situ- 
ated at the foot of a precipitous hill, and partly enclosed by projecting 
spurs very diflScult of access. The cultivation" of this village can be com- 
manded from the hamlet of Mehr Ali, where Major James built a tower for 
this purpose. 

This village was formerly a refuge for all the robbers and murderers on 
the Yusafzai border, and boasted of having once been attacked without 
success by a Sikh force, and had on more than one occasion defied the author- 
ity of British officials. In 1855, a man of Shewa was murdered in this 
village. On being called on to produce the murderer, the Maliks pleaded 
that he had escaped. A fine of Rs. 200 was therefore put on them. After 
one month the fine was not paid, and the Maliks of Shekh Jana sent to 
demand the money, brought back the excuse that on account of the 
death of one of the Malikas relations the fine could not be paid, and ten more 
days was allowed. The Maliks also brought information that the murderers 
were still in the village, subsequent efforts to induce the surrender of the 
murderer being equally unsuccessful. 

On 6th March 1856, two companies of the 62nd Native Infantry were 
sent to take charge of the MardSn Port, while the Guides^ Cavalry and 
Infantry and four guns (mountain train) marched on Narunji. On the 8th, 
however, a fine of Rs. 400 was paid by the village, Rs. 200 the original fine, 
and Rs. 200 to represent the expense of moving the troops. 

On the 4th August 1856, five of the inhabitants of Shewa murdered a 
woman and fled to, and were well received in, this village. The Maliks 
acknowledged that they had passed through the village, but pleaded igno- 
rance of their being murderers, and refused Ensign Havelock’s summons 
to come in. 

In 1857 the Hindustani fanatics under Mhlvi Inayat Ali and Mobaraz 
KhSii, after having been turned out of Shekh JanS, collected their followers 
in this place. It was reckoned that the village was held by about 640 
men, amongst whom were about 40 sepoys of the 55th Native Infantry. 
On the 21st July the lower portion was attacked, and carried by Colonel 
Vaughan with a force of about 800 horse and foot and 4 mountain guns, 
50 or 60 of the enemy being killed; our loss was 5 killed, 20 wounded; 
10 died from sunstroke. The upper village was not then attacked, and 
soon afterwards the Mulvi returned with an increased gathering of 1,000 
men. Reinforcements were sent to Colonel Vaughan from Peshawar, and on 
the 3rd of August he assaulted with 1,400 men of the 5tb, 6tli, and 24th 
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Panjab Infantry, and niucli aided by tbe local knowledge of tbe Deputy 
Coinmissioneiv Major Hugh James^ succeeded in turning the position by a 
force under Lieutenant Hoste, and in destroying the village and killing 80 
of the villagers. ^ The thanks of the Governor General wex'e given to Colonel 
Vaughan, Captains Hoste^ James, and Horne for the affair. Our loss was 
1 killed, 4 wounded. The village has also been very badly disposed towards 
the present settlement, and has been rather impertinent. It was therefore 
recommended that it should be brought down to a more accessible situation 
in tbe plains! but this has not yet been done. (Faua/imtyJamesyZimtsdefK) 
NARINJI KOTAL- ^ ^ 

A pass leading from the village of Narunji, 5 miles north-east of Parmull 
in Yusafzai into the Ghamla valley. Starting from Narunji the road goes 
by narrow winding glens by Mirshahi to Ishpol Banda, and up a steep hill 
to Lalu Banda on its crest in 8 miles, then down to Koga through a gorge 
4 miles. This route is used by foot men only, though camels and horses 
can go by it but not without risk. (Bellew,) 

NARMI KHEL— 

A section of the Baki Khel division, Dtmanzai Vaziris, residing in British 
territory. See Vazins. 

NARSATZKI— 

A blind pass on the Tank border, situated between the Zarwani and She- 
rani passes, west of the outpost of Manji, (Carr,) 

NASIE DA PDSHT— Lat. ^^8°, 33' 59^ Long. 69^ 45'^ llev. 397. 

A sandy plateau on the Rajanpur border, 10 miles north-west of Shahwali 
right bank of the Son ravine at its debouchement. 

IvASAR— 



Two villages called respectively Bar and Kuz in the tTtmSn Khel country, 
about 6 miles north of Nawadand, and capable of turniDg out about 40 
men between them. (Turner.) 

ISfASAR— ^ 

One of the wealthiest of the Povindali clans. Of their origin but 
ui both Ghilzais and Lohanis, 

aithoughthey jaave for many centuries been one of the chief trading clans 
between Hindustan and KhorasSn, which would lead one to believe that 
they have a common ancestry with the remainder of the Povindah tribes. 
It 3s popularly supposed, however, that they migrated to Khorasan, early 
in the 14th century, in company with a caravan of Mian Khel traders, and 
in those early days consisted of a gang of iron workers, that for many 
yeais, under the protection of the Mian XGiels, they pursued this avocation, 
until increasing in numbers and in wealth they commenced trading on 
eir own account. They are now one of the strongest as well as one of 
toe wealthiest of the Povindah clans, but they own no land when in 
Hhorasan, and heavy taxes to the Tokhi Ghalzais for the right of 
pasturage m the Mukur district. When in the Derajat, they pay a graz- 
prwiWes^ Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ishmail Khan for the same 

They trade ind the Gomal river, debouching into the plains via the 
Zao pass in preference to the Ghwalarai road. 

Iheir chief sections now are — 

■? S Khel; 2, Chuar Khel; 
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2. tishl Ehel ; 3, Bar Khel ; 4^ Alambeg Kbelj 5, Banu 
Yshaya Khel; 7j Kamal Khel; 8, Baud Khel; 9, Musizal; 10, Tanffl 
11, Saro Khel ; 12, Niamat Khel. 

Carr divides them into, 1st, the Naso Khels are again divided into the Bsh 
Khels, Kamal Khels, Niamat Khels, Basi Khel, Shadi Zal, Mhsa Zai, Sivah, 
Ton Nasar,_JanI Khel, and Pasani sections. 

the Umr Zals divided into the Jalal Khel, Bahar Khel, Talak Khel 
Alam Beg Khel, Asga Khel, Bano Khel, Yahaya Khel, Baud Khel,* 
YasTnzal, Zalim Khel, Malazai, Zango Khel, and Ottu Khel sections. 

Some very few members of the Yahaya Khel remain in Khorasan 
the whole year round ; the majority of this clan, and the whole of the 
other sections, move bodily into Berajat for purposes of trade. The 
richer men go down as far as Calcutta and Bombay to barter their 
produce for English goods, such as hardware, cloth, tea, and quinine. They 
have entirely abandoned the Bokhara trade, which is now in the hands 
the Mian Khel Povindalis and the Paranchahs of Peshawar andKalabagh. 

There ai-e between three and four thousand tents in the whole N 
tribe, probably some 8,000 souls ; in common with all Povindahs, they are 
deadly enemies with the Vazlris, but owing to the excellence of their 
camp arrangements they suffer but little loss from those thieves. 

In 1848, when Major Edwardes was visiting the Kolachi border, it was 
brought to his notice that one Shahzad Nasar obstinately refused to pay 
the usual grazing tax (trini) to the Sikhs, for which they in common with 
all the Povindahs were liable. “ Shahzad,” said Edwardes, "was a thorough 
“ Afghan in his hatred of all Hindus and all forms of taxation. He 
"boasted that he had defied Bost Mahamad, the Amir of Kabal, and 
“ the Nawab of Bera ; and was it to be supposed he would knuckle down to 
“ the dogs of Sikhs ?” 

On hearing this, when Edwardes arrived at BanQ in the winter, he 
wrote and asked him to come and talk it over with him ; but he knew he 
was wrong, and would not come. 

Edwardes then ordered him to come, or else to be off out of the limits of 
the Sikh kingdom, whose laws he did not like. He refused to do either. 
Lastly, Edwardes wrote to Kalu Khan at Kolachi to seize him; but he was 
afraid the Nasars would rise and sack Kolachi, so he begged to he excused. 

Major Edwardes was, however, quite determined to bring the matter to 
a crisis. Accordingly, on his arrival at Kolachi, he sent spies to find the 
whereabouts of Shahzad. They returned and reported that he was en 
ed at the foot of the hills, about 18 miles off, with only 40 men, and 
to take to the hills at a moment’s warning. 

Keeping his purpose quite secret to the last. Major Edwardes started 
on the night of the lSth March with 200 BurSni Cavalry, 60 Sikh Cavalry, 
and 25 Irregular Hindustani horse, and ordered 250 infantry and 12 camel 
guns to follow as a reserve. He came insight of the Nasar camp fires about 
daybreak, and called a halt under shelter of a ravine to breathe the horses and 
let the stragglers close up. Great was then my surprise,” says Edwardes, 
“ to discover, by the morning light, that the gallant band of nearly 800 
“men had dwindled down to about 70 or 80! The heroes had taken 
'^ advantage of the night to lose their way ; and I was afterwards told by 
“ the infantry reserve that 100 Buranis turned back from the middle of 
“the Luni river, and declared that 'the Sahib was not going on.’ I 
JRe-divided into the Sarwan Ehel, Mach Khel, Isah Khel, and Zandah Khel. 
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» told the Sikh Kessaldar to muster Ms men ; he reported^SO P^sent out 
“of 60 Of the 200 Duranis, there may have been 40; kaloo Khan mad 
“about'Smen, and I had about 12 or 14 others {some of Lumsden s 

“This°°^s^ clearly quite madequate to perform the feat for which we had 
“ come -viz., to seize Shahzad Khan in the midst of his people and narry 
“ him k prisoner. The stout rebel, who fought with Dost Mahommad, the 
“Nawab of Dera, and Dewan Lukkee Mull was not very likely to be 
“ overpowered by 80 men. Yet I felt that it would be more honorable and 
“ more wise, if I hoped for influence in this wild country, to be defeated in 
“ a bold attempt, than not to make it, after going B miles to do so;mo 
“ getting the men together with a heart not over light, I led them on at a 

“^ThegreVdawnwasjusrr^moving the friendly veil that had hitherto 
“ concealed us ; the watchfires of the mountaineers were dpng out, and we 
“ could see the savage Cabul dogs of the merchants spring up from beside 
“ the ashes before their accursed howl of alarm and warning reached our ears. 

“ The Duranis now galloped to the front, as if no power on earth should 
“ prevent them from being fimt in the fray ; and though I succeeded in 
“ railing them in, and keeping them with the rest of the party, they still 
“ whirled their guns over their beads, and shouted valorously that they 

“ would eat up the Nassars. a i. w 

“ But the Nassars seemed in no hurry to be eaten, and turned out, at the 
“ baying of the dogs and the shouts of the Duranis, like a nest of hornets, 
“ with juzails, swords, clubs, and even stones. , „ „ ^ , 

“ I thouo'ht the best chance I bad was to make my few fellows ight, 
“ whether ttiey would or no, so led them round to the rear of the Nassar camp, 
“and got them between it and the hill, binder a dropping fire of bullets, 
“ which did little or no harm ; then, beckoning with my hand to the Nassais, 
“I told Kaloo Khan to shout to them, in Pashtoo, to surrender; a baretaced 
“ proposition to which the Nassai-s replied only with a handsome volley ot 
“bullets and abuses, ‘ Come on,’ they cried, ‘ come on you Fennghee dog, 
“ and don’t stand talking about surrender ! ’ In truth, it was no time, tor 
“the fire was getting thick; so seeing nothing else left, I drew my own 
“ sword, took a light hold of a chain bridle given me prophetically by 
“ Reynell Taylor, stuck the spurs into Zal, and, calling on all behind me to 

“ follow, plunged into the camp. . i j. t • j. 

“ The attacking party always has such an advantage that i am qpite 
“sure, if our men had followed up, few as they were, they might have 
“ either seized or killed Shahzad ; but it shames me to relate that out ot / 0 
“ or 80 not 15 charged, and scarcely a dozen reached the^ middle of the camp. 

dozen was composed of Mahommad Alim Khan (I fhink I see 
him now with his blue and gold shawl turban all knocked about liis ears), 
Kaloo Khan, and Lumsden^s Duffadar of Guides, each hacked b;^ a few 
“ faithful henchmen. The only officer noninventm was the Sikh Ressal- 
“ dar. The melee, therefore, was much thicker in our neighbourhood than 
« was at all pleasant, and how we ever got out of it is unaccountable ; hut 
“ we did after cutting onr way from one end to the other of the Nassar camp. 

“ On getting out to the fresh air again, I looked round and found myselt 
“with two men, one of whom was a highwayman I had pardoned a week 
“or ten days before. The brave Duranis and Sikhs might be seen 
“ circling and curvetting round the circumference of the camp, hand- 
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somely followed up enemy, and I was thinking what course to 

pursue when my eye fell on the Nassar herd of camels tied down in 
" ring. ^ Now/ said I to the highwayman, Hhe victory is ours after all, 
and away we both dashed at the camels, whose long necks were already 
bobbing about with fright, like geese looking out of a market basket. Up 
^^ they all jumped, and tore themselves free from their fastenings; and I 
put a lot of them before me, and drove them off as if I had all my life 
been a moss-trooper, my friend the thief entering heart and soul into the 
business, and giving them a professional poke with his spear, which set 
them stepping out gloriously. The Nassars, who were in charge, yelled 
like demons, and one ^ took up a rock*’ as Homer would have said (a great 
stone as big as his own head) , and hurled it at me with such good aim that 
it hit me below the knee, and would have unhorsed me if that excellent 
villain, the highwayman, had not put his hand under my shoulder and 
tossed me hack again into the saddle. The heroes outside now joined us, 
and very glad I was to see them, for the whole swarm of angry Nassars 
were in hot pursuit of their camels. The Sikh run-a-ways at this point 
^^did something to make amends ; forming line in the rear behind us, and 
keeping off the Nassars with their musketry till we had pricked the 
spoil quite out of reach, when they galloped up to us and left the Nassars 
puffing in the middle of the plain. 

Shahzad Khan struck his camp immediately after the fight, and 
marched away out of the Deraj at into the Sheraunee hills with all 
flocks and herd and peopW^ 

In March 1858, Captain Coxe, Deputy Commissioner, Dera Ishmail KhSn, 
reported that a party of the Nassars and Karoti Povindahs, who had sustained 
considerahle loss at the hands of the Vaziris during and after the passage 
through the hills from KhorasSn, thinking a favorable opportunity offered 
for reimbursing themselves from the flocks and herds of the lower Vazirs, 
moved into their country and succeeded in driving off some cattle. 

On receipt of this ^ intellignce, Captain Coxe had intended to call on 
Shahzad Khan, the Chief of the Nassars, to recover the whole of the property, 
blit the Thanadar of Kolachi previously on his own responsibility sent three 
Nassars be had captured to negotiate for its return. With these he sent one 
policeman and 3 troopers of the 5th Panjab Cavalry. Unused to deal with 
these men and annoyed at the proposed interference, the Nassars took the 
bold step of carrying the whole party off into the hins and removing 
themselves from British territory. The troopers wer^, however, soon released 
through the agency of Juma Khan, Zangi Khel Nassar, and the property 
given up without further demur. 

Captain Coxe, in reporting the end of this affair, remarked with reference 
to the relation of the two parties to ourselves. ^rProm the Vazirs we ex- 
^^ perience nothing but annoyance and hostility ; the long lists of acts of 
vidlenee, thefts and cruel murders, which are periodically submitted, will 
shew that we owe them but little grace or favor. The Nasars on the other 
hand have done us good and loyal service. To their watchfulness over 
of the passes we owe much of our comparative immunity from petty 
on the centre portion of the frontier, and in 1855, when a serious attack was 
apprehended on Tank from the Vaziris, the Nassar tribe furnished a large 
body of armed men for the defence of the frontier, and they would at any 
time render us similar aid when called upon. 
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Secondly , — The expedition organized by the Nassars was of a retaliatory 
" character for losses inflicted by the VazirJs on themselves^ and the pro- 
perty they carried of may almost be termed recovered, not plundered. 

Thirdly . — No evil was likely to accrue to our territory from their 
expedition, because the Vaziris do not attempt reprisals or aggressions rather, 
for the original injury almost always proceeds from them, upon the Nassars, 
while resident in our territory when they are unencumbered, and from the 
athletic frames, and warlike character, too formidable a foe for the cowardly 
Vaziris, hut the latter wait their opportunity when the Kafilas are on their 
return through the hills to Khorasan, and the Nassars hampered with their 
families, and encumbered with a long train of heavily laden camels, are 
obliged to act on the defensive/^ [Norman^ Edtoards^ Coke.) 

NASIM-KA-GARHI— 

A village in the Rabia KheL Orakzai hills, situated above Darband, about f 
miles from the village of Sangar Mela, which is on the crest of the Samana 
ridge, in the centre of a sloping plateau. The village is a square with 
walls 9 feet high, and commanded by a loopholed tower of two stories. It 
has about 78 houses. It commands the path up from below, and there is 
a spring of water just below it, which is within range of the village. The 
village was destroyed, on the 1st September 1855, by Captain Henderson^s 
column of General Chamberlain''s force. There is a good deal of cultivation 
both above and below the village. 

Captain Fraser, 4jth Panjab Cavalry, thus describes the road to this place 
from Pul Darband— 

About i a mile to the west of the village of Pul Darband there is a 
descent through some thick jungle into the dry bed of a mountain stream, 
and the road runs either through it or by a pathway along the banks for 
about % miles in a northerly direction, when it turns to the right north-east, 
and the valley at the head of which lies Nasim Mela opens out. This part 
of the road is practicable for laden mules, but, as there is a good deal of 
jungle, it might be necessary to cut away branches of the trees to admit of 
their free passage. On either side it is commanded by a very high and 
precipitous hill, on the faces of which there is a considerable quantity of 
jungle, and were they occupied by an enemy, considerable injury might be 
inflicted upon troops underneath by the rolling down of large stones. 

On reaeliing the points abovementioned, where the valley opens out, the 
ascent commences, and the road, which is nothing more than a rocky moun- 
tain path, runs along the slope of the hill which encloses the valley to the 
left. The distance from the top varies, but is in many places within rifle 
shot. Proceeding along this path for about 4 miles the village on the 
terraces below Nasim Mela is reached. It consists of about 74 houses, 
and close at hand there are two springs of water, one of which is on 
the path way 

The road up the ascent to the village is practicable for laden mules, and 
the crest of the ridge on the left, that overtops the road, can be easily 
crowned by infantry, while the path is out of musket range from the hill 
on the right, unless it may be just at the commencement of the ascent. 

The path thence keeps along the slope of the hill to the left, north, but is 
not practicable for horses or mules laden with guns. The best route would 
he to forsake the path and take to the hill side above the village, inclining* 
to the right, {Coke, Fraser.) ^ 
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NASEATIS— , ' 

A small but liigli-spirited tribe of Khataks, who dwell in the long* narrow 
valley below the Shinghar Range from Tati on the north to Shawa on the 
southland who also pasture and cultivate in the Thai. They claim the 
Shinghar Range also^ but do not live in it. They are bounded on the north 
by the Lands of Kamar; on the ea,st by the Manzais and Gtidi Khel, 
on the south by the Gtidi Khel^ and on the west by the Hati Khel Vaziris. 
Their chief villages are Tati; Zerld and, Shawa under the Shinghar; and the 
hamlets round Inzar Talao in the Thai. They are of the Taraki sections. 
Taraki had two sonS; Yusaf and Isori; from the latter of whom are sprung 
the Nasratis- There are three divisions now of the race of Taraki— 

1 . The Taraki; in Daland; Gurgurai; Amankot and Gandheri. 

The Nasratis. 

S. The Mohmandi; in Khwara and Zera; In Chorlaki; Jabar; Shadi'- 
ptir; Mandori; &c. Mohmandi is also sprung from Isori. 

The descendants of Yilsaf are not independent. They are living among the 
Ktili Khel Baraks of Dili Mek; and among the Lands of Kamar and 
0zshdahs of Latamar. 

In ancient days the Taraki sect owned Manclwala in Kamar. The 
Bsraks attacked the Taraki and overcame them; finally crushing them in 
the battle at the Dabar Tank; at Khwari Kile (Kamar). The Tai^aki; sepa- 
rated; went first to Bahadur Khel, then to Daresh Khel; and then to their 
present quarters in Daland. 

The Mohmandi went to Khwara and Zera, and the Nasratis to the valley 
below Shinghar. 

The Yusaf Khel yielded to their foes and became hamsayas of the Baraks, 
in Kamar Dili Mek; and Latamar. 

Up to the time of the English rule; the Lands and Manzais constantly 
attacked the Nasratis, who were driven from the Thai and pent up in the 
valley below Shinghar. Their great cemetery is in this, valley between 
Tati and Zerki, and even in this small strip they were followed up. All 
the Nasrat! Maliks state that; when our rule began, they were in a bad way, 
and as they were becoming feebler day by day, I’an a great risk of extirpation 
or of absorption by the Lands. Since our rule, they say that they have 
increased greatly, and they certainly live in open hamletS; and cultivate 
freely over a large expanse of the Thai. If our rule went, they state that the 
Lands and Manzais and Gndi Khel would again attack them.; and, although 
more numerous than of old, they allow that they could not resist eifectually. 

The Nas rati sections are — 

Clause, Sections. Villages. Uemaeks. 

i,— Ganda Khel.,, ... Zeidd,Tai!, Karim Sliali Tliere ai*emanybranch- 

Kile, Azim Kile, Abobo- es, but they are small 
laid, Bugara near Tati. and unimportant. 


Sections. 


SultHii Khel 


and unimportant. 
Bazid Malik of Zerki 
is a Ganda libel, and 
then* GbiefMalik. 
Chief Malik, Jaluingir 


-Kaki Kliel 


Gasbti Khel 


iJaur Khel 
Badin Khel 


HI.— Badin Khel 


Jahangir Kile near Inzar Chief Malik, Jahangir 
Talao, and Bang! Kile Khan, 
on Thai. 

Tati, Shawa, and Mansuri 
KileintheTlial- 

Miaki, Mohmandi, in Thai. 

ICile Kiili Beg near Inzar Chief Malik, Kuli Beg. 
Talao, and Badraki in 
Thai, on the Vaziri 
boundary. 

Miaki in Thai, 
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nasrat khel— 

A village in the Koliat district, situated on the left bank of the Tol, 6 
miles west of Kohat, near tlie Hangil road. It has IE7 houses and a 
population of 180 men. It was founded in Daolat Khan^s time by Nasrat 
Khan, Tirahi, whose descendants are divided into three sections, Paya 
Khel, Shah wall Khel, and Slier Ali Kheh Water is obtained from the Tol. 
The revenue is Rs. 1,300. 

NA'SR KANDA^H— 

A ravine in Hashtnagar, PeshSwar district, which rises in the Ptman Khel 
hills, and passing by the villages of Eacha, Naswar, Tarelikai, Nawa eland, 
Saparai, Rangmena, Babai, Tangi, Kanawar, Sherpao, U 'mar zai. Joins the 
Swat river near Turangzai. {Belleto.) 

NASROZAI— 

A section of the Iliaszai YnsafzSIs, sub-divided into Panjpao and MakhozSis. 
See Bunervvals. (Edwardes.) 

NATH— 

A halting place on bank of the Lnni (Bozdar stream), situated 6 marches 
from Mangrota, and 3 marches from Mekhtar, on the road to Kan- 
dahar. 

Water, grass, and wood are procurable in abundance ; the country is open, 
and the camping ground very good. 

When there is a truce between the Luirls and Musa Khels and BozdSrs, 
some kiris^’ of the nomadic Musa Khels, Labarzai and Kiazai may be 
found here. (Davidson.) 

NATHIL— 

A spring situated on the Rajanpur frontier, 20 miles north of the 
Banduwali, at a point in the Nathil ravine some 15 miles north- 
west of the Dilbar outpost. The springs are tej)id and form several 
large pools of very fair (slightly brackish) w^ater, which is, however, soon 
absorbed in the sand. Johnstone says it forms a perennial stream ; 
this would lead one to believe that there is a running stream, whereas the 
water only trickles through a few pools and is then absorbed. The 
springs and pools are situated between somewhat high and steep hills, 
very bleak and barren, stony and cut up with fissures. A view of 
Giandari is obtained by climbing one of these hills, but only a partial 
one, as the hills which rise one beyond another in various ranges intercept 
the view. 

Yellow ochre and alum are both found not far from the Nathil 
s|)rings. 

The spring is considei’ed by the natives to be the source of the Nathil 
stream; but it is in i*eality fed by countless water-courses draining into it 
here from the southern slopes of GiandgrI and from numerous hills, which 
run in all directions at its foot, forming, after heavy rain in the hills, an 
enormous volume of water hurling down rocks and stones. 

From the Nathil springs, the stream which goes by the name of Nathil 
floi^vs generally in an easterly direction ; its coiu’se is very tortuous, and it 
runs at first between very high and rocky hills, with confined, and precipi- 
tous banks ; but, after some 3 miles from Nathil, the hills on either side 
lessen in height, the nala opens out considerably in breadth, and its 
course is^ much straighter. Its bed for a mile or so below Nathil is 
strewn with big bouldei’S, but after that it is sandy, with veiy few stones or 
boulders. ^ Its right bank, as a rule, commands its left, and the hills on this 
side are higher than those on the left. 
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, Its watering places, commeuemg from the Nathil springs, are fl) Thai 
chah;_ (2) Ravi; (3) Hilani; (4) Sohak. ^ ^ 

It k joined by the Wadajanda near Thalchas, from the north: by the 
boreput at about half way between Thalehah and Sohak and by the 
ShakalanI at Sohak. At about 9 miles from Nathil springs the Nathil 
joins the Hmdanl, and from this point is known as the Zangf. The Nathil 
pass forms one of the routes from the plains to the Sham plain, and in 
tormer days raids to a small extent were committed by it. The stao-es are 
from Dilbar ur Banduwala, (1) Nathil springs; (a) Chilo kumb, long 
march ; (3) bokard; (4) Kalchas, making an entire circuit round GiandSri 
westerly; it is not a favourite route, being circuitous as well as difficult 
m many places. (Davidson, Paoei.) 

nawadand— > > 

A vdlage in the UtmSn Khel country, 4 miles north-east of Abazai, 
situated at the foot of the hills on the banks of a nala. It is named from a 
large tank close by, which with the ravine supplies it with water. 
It IS divided into three quarters Sbino Khel, Mogal Khel, and 
It has aOO houses, and can turn out 300 fighting men. It was a 
deal damaged and partially burnt by the force under Sir Colin 
in May 1852. A great quantity of grain was destroyed, and 2 men 
the Guides wounded in the attack on it. 

This village is an important position, as all the roads which lead north to 
me village of the Utman Khel start from it j all its cultivation is unirrifi*ated. 
The Maliks are Fazl and Nawab, &c. (J}ume.r^ 

NAWAGAl— ■ 

NAWAG^I^ Swat, Yaghistan, on the west of the Karakar pass. (Aleemoola.) 

A district of Bajawar, Yaghistan, situated at the head of the Baiawar 
drainage, and bounded north by Mahmud, east by the Utman Khel, south 
by the Mohmand, and west by the Kunar B^Swar range. 

It consists of a valley with a good many villages in it ; about 80 in 
all its cultivation is dependent on rain. The chief takes one-sixth of the 
produce. Can raise 600 matchlocks and 120 sowara. 

The chief of Nswagai, Ghulam Haidar Khan, is said to be friendly- wi 
the chief of Jandaul, with the Syads of Kunar and the Mohmands 
Goshta, and also to be master of the Safls of Surkh Kunar, while he is 
at enmity with the chief of Bajftwar. 

The fort of this name is said to be on a stony and difficult eminence, 
has eight towers and a spring of water. There are 300 houses situated i-igh 
and left under the fort in the valleys east and west, the road through them 
running north and south. The garrison consists a number of wall pieces and 
two guns. The Chiefs revenue amounts to Rs. 20,000. Viffne sunnoses 
Nawagaimaybeonthesite of Aornos. 

The villages of the Nawagai district, situated up the stream are 


Chaiiarai 600 liouses, springs, tliana. Kaiir 80 houses, 

Kopan 200 „ tanks, lalmi. Selara 20 „ 

Khazana 40 „ springs, lalmi, Ckimgai 30 „ 

Ziarat ^ 30 „ Waidanshali 100 „ 

BaMtangai ^ 30 „ tanks. Kakar. 

Tarkaitangai 40 „ „ Darwazzai 20 „ 

Safarai, / 100 „ 


lalmi. 

wells. 
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Sliekbaba 100 „ 

Ckiimarlvaiid 60 5, 

lalmi. Cbumarkandbar 40 „ 

wells. Ziraiida 40 :,y. 

wells. Nawagoi 500 „ 

9, Kamaiigbar 180 „ 

■ j™ .. 

Taiigai 60 „ 

Loesam 400 „ 

Easbakai 30 „ 

Banda 30 

Dand Shall 30 „ 

Bori Banda 20 „ 

Bad-i-Sainbur 300 „ 

ISTaodeh 300 „ 

Lushora 300 „ 

Inayatkala 30 ^ 

A thana Docla 200 „ 

here. Sherghatu 40 „ ^ 

Inhabit- Bokai 40 

ants very Augriknz 80 „ 

warlike. End 60 „ 

Sabandai,, 60 „ 

Bai China 25 „ 

Eonsar 20 ,9 

JS? ahak 20 „ 

Sahagai Kdz 300 „ 

Ohiiigazai 300 „ 

(Leiois. MacqreqoTy TtmterJ 

NlWAGARf— 

A village in the Buner valley, Yagliistan, 15 miles from right hank of 
Indus. {T/iomtm.) 

nawakala— 

A village in Yusafzai, Peshawar district, 1 8 miles east Marclsn. It contains 
394 houses, and is watered from 78 wells. Here the YUsafzai Frontier 
Force concentrated preparatory to moving on Malka on the 18th October 
1863. It was also a dep6t, during the operations, for the sick who were 
guarded by a troop of the 11th Bengal Cavalry. Its position is in every 
respect suitable for such a purpose. It belongs to the Mamuzai division 
of Razar. i Allgoods Roberts^ 

niwakala— 

A village in the Nurizai division of Buner, YaghistHn, about 7 miles from 
the north foot of the Malandara pass. It contains 700 houses of ^Barkha 
lOiel,*’ Bunerwals, probably a division of the Niirizais. {AlemmolaX 
NIWAKALA-. ■ V 

A village inhabited by Alulaguris in the tJtman Khel country, and able to 
turn out 70 fighting men. [Turners) 

NiWAEKHEL- V 

A village in^ the Ba,nu district, six miles south of Laki. It contains 194 
houses, and is inhabited by Aehii Khel Marwats ; a Government school 
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naw-~nia 

is maintained here ; supplies are rather scarce, and water has to be brought 
from the Gambila river. 

nawashahr— 

A village in the Crash plain, Hazara district, 4 miles north-west from 
Abbottabad. It has 829 houses, 104 shops, and 10 mosques. The popula- 
tion amounts to 4,039 souls. The inhabitants are composed of 1,367 Jaduus, 
36 Syads, 8 Gakhars, and 1,638 others. 

The water-supply is from the ravines in the vicinity, but the water is 
not very good, being impregnated with lime. 

The produce consists of rice, Indian corn, mash, &c., and supplies are 
procurable here in large quantities after due notice. The stock of the village 
embraces 38 houses, 1,818 cattle, 150 sheep and goats, 10 camels, 109 
donkeys, and 67 mules. 

The head men are Sadat and Bostan. 

This village was the scene of a defeat of the Sikhs by the villagers, 
hut Sirdar Hari Sing afterwards came and burnt it. iJFace,) 

nawa shahr- 

A village in the Jampur division of the Dera Ghazi district, situated 
74 miles south of Dajal and 64 miles north of Hajlpur, and on the west of 
the road, about 3 miles north-east of Miranpur. 

It is not walled. There are two large red brick houses close to its 
entrance on the east. A large tank and a well (Persian wheel) within a 
few yards of the entrance to the village aud to the road. 

NERAI— 

A. pass leading from the Banu district north of the Kuram into the Vaziri 
hills between the Kuram and Gumati posts. It is described as a good path. 
{Tailor,) 

NIAZI-- 

A tribe of AflFghans settled in the Banu district. They are descended from 
Niaz Khan, second son of Lodi, King of Ghor, by his second wife Takia. 
Lodi was the Lohani chief who in A. H. 955, invaded Hindustan, and, 
conquering jbhe Daman, apportioned the lands amongst his sons ; the fertile 
district of Isa Khel fell to the lot of Niaz Khan, whose descendants are 
settled there to this day. 

The Niazis, in common with the majority of the Lohani tribe, are divided 
into two great sub-divisions, the agricultural and the Povindah portion. 

The agricnitural section of this tribe are all settled in British territory, 
and are sub-divided as follows : — 

1. Isa Khel ... Inhabit the Isa Khel district on the Trans- 

Ijidus — 8,000 souls. 

2. Kamar Mashani, ... Inhabit the villages of that name, between 

Kalabagh and Isa Khel — 150 souls. 

3. Kundi ... Inhabit the northern portion of Tank — 1,800 

souls. 

4. Sarhang ... Inhabit the Mianwali sub-division of the 

Banu district — 6,000 souls. 

These are again sub-divided into numerous elans, which are but little 
known except to the clansmen themselves, the main sections alone being of 
any reputation in the Banu district. 

The Povindah sub-division of the Niazis consists of five branches. They 
trade only between Khorasan and the Derajat, pitching their camps in the 
cold weather in the Isa Khel district, aud when in Khorasan, wander in the 


Sarhang 


in 

II: j 
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Tliey are by no means one of the wealthiest sections of 


200 fighting men, 
■170 ,, ■ ,, 

280 ,, 

120 ,, ,, 

260 


Pana district, 

Povindahs. 

The following are the trading elans : — 

Mamrez Kliel 
Nurkhan Khel 
Mahsud Khsl 
All Khel 
Mala Khel 

The route they follow is the Ghwalarai, though they sometimes go to Kabal 
Dawar and Khost^ but this road is very seldom followed on account of 
the difficulties of transit through the Turni country. 

The Niazis are on the whole good, quiet people, excelleiit, cultivators, and 
faithful loyal subjects to the British Government. The Isa Khel, however, 
have become very litigious, and riots concerning the boundaries of land are 
somewhat common. 

They are Sums in religion, abhorring the Shias, and now are inimical to 
the Nawab of Tank, their kinsman. One of their social customs is that no 
money changes hands in a marriage ceremony ; consequently, the young 
NiazI men are not impoverished by matrimony, and the tribe, on the whole, 
is wealthy and contented. (Woman,) 

NIGRAM— . , 

A pass leading from the Banu district into the Vaziri hills, between the 
Sakhdu pass and the tJrmula. It is a small pass, and was formerly much 
used by the Mahsud Vaziris to carry off stolen property. It probably runs 
into the Sakhdu Algad. (Urmston,) 

NIHAG DERA— . ^ . 

A tributary valley of the Panjkora river, lying between the Oshairai and 
Karoh Daras. It is about 30 miles long from north-east to south-west, 
contains about villages, and abounds in cultivation and fruit gardens. 

It is inhabited by the Zara Khel section of the Painda Khel Malizais; and 
communicates with Bar or Upper Swat, by the following passes:-— 

Jabai ... Good road for laden cattle. 

Prom Kirsat in NihSgdara to Swatai in the 
Sibujnai division, Swat. This is described as an easy 
road for laden cattle. 

From Martan in Nihagdara to Piocha in Sibujnai 
Bar, Swat. 

It is drained by a stream that forms the Malizai or Kohistan or Panjkora 
river. This stream is in some places 15 yards broad, but in others so narrow 
that it can be jumped by a footman. The glen contains the following 
villages ; those marked"^ are large : 


Swatai 


Pioeha or Kandao. . . | 


Diigram. 

Kotkai. 

Mala Graja# 

Gogial. 

Katsuna. 

Jatgram. 

Arimanja. 

Bandai. 

Malik banda. 

Budalai. 


Koban. 
Salibeg. 

Jogbabanj. 

Budalai. 

Bagban. 

Kamalai Kuz. 

Badalai, 

Koban g. 

Brabim. 

Baidamai. 

Talan. 

Kandarai. 

Kasbmiri. 


Kurpat (2). 
Cbatgram. 

Jangiro. 

Sandal. 

Masbwawro. 

Kamial. 

Gararai. 

Tangai. 

Sankor. 

Sbalga. 

Galkor. 

Karbadai. 

Warai. 


Bargbolai, 

Balargujar. 

Larai Banda. 

Sarai. 

Daskor Tangai. 
Akbun Banda. 
Birkanai, 

Nibag. 

O'sberai. ' 

Sbarkan. ' 

Masbumai. 

MaskaraL 

Kandao. 

(Lockwood^ BelUw.) 
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NIHALA Kl BASTI— 

A small hamlet in the hills of the Loharaei Maris, the residence of 
Nihal Khan_^ the head man. It is a miserable little village^ said to be able 
to turn out 100 fighting men, but it would hardly seem large enough to 
hold as many souls. Herds may always be seen grazing in the vimnity 
but no supplies are procurable. {Davidson.) 

NILIB— ' 

A feiT^ over tte Indus, 1 2 miles below Atak, on the old imperial road 
Irom Ivabal to Hindustan. Timurlaug is believed to have crossed the Indus 
at this point ; the river is here very narrow, and is said to be 120 feet deen. 
{Coke A ^ 

NlLAB— 

A tract in the Kohat district, situated on the right bank of the Indus 
9 miles below Atak, and comprising the following villages Mandurf" 
Amanpura, Kowa, Gandab, and Thowa. {Lumsden.) 
NiLAEGHASHA— ' 

K spur of the Kliatak hills, Kohat district, which comes out from Turu 
Sir, and runs due east to the Indus. Its height is about 2,600 feet the 
peak of this name being 2,88-1. feet in elevation. There is now an excellent 
road over it, practicable for all laden animals. 

NIKAPINl— 

A village in the Hazara district, on the right bank of the H nar river, half way 
bet^en Shergarh and Amb. It is built in small terraces in a spot where 

the tJnar opens out a little, and is a pretty secluded little village. The in- 
habitants are nearly all Maliars, and the fields of the village are beautifully 
cultivated, there being abundance of water. The village is commanded by 
very steep and impracticable hills to the north. Above the village on a spur 
is a tower, which is however no protection to it, as it is commanded itself. 
This is the only spot between Shergarh and Baroti on this road where a laro-e 
force could encamp with comfort ; and if the road were opened, it should be 
the site of a police post. There is a capital site for one on an island to the 
south of the village. The reserve of Colonel Maekeson^s force was posted 
here under Colonel Butler, during the campaign on the Black Mountain 
in 1852. (Macgregor.) 

NILOBARI. 

A branch of the Pitob river on the Rajanpur border, which rises in the 
Sawet (or Siifed Koh) range, some 10 miles west of Sabzilkot, and falls into 
the Pitok ravine. It is a small mountain stream, but its course is not at 
all precipitous. ^ Its water is fair, and it contains a pool some 2 or 2^ miles 
from where it joins the Pitok, about one mile from its source. The hills 
through which it runs are not very stiff* {JDaviclson,) 

NISAO— ^ 

A plain in the Marl hills, north of Phailawar. It is a broad, open flat 
plain, 16 miles north-east to south-west, and 5 to 6 south-east to north- 
west, bounded north-east by the Nandil Yangak spur; north-west by the 
Gara imge south, by the Siah Koh ; south-west by the Palm! plain, from 
which it is divided by a low watershed. 

It is covered with magnificent grass, and is watered by no perennial stream, 
but a water-course rising in the Palm! and Nisao watershed carries off the 
drainage at the foot of the Gara range in a north-easterly direction, and falls 
into the Kaba. The surface of the plain is intersected by no irregularities ; 
water is said to be procurable in many places by digging 40 feet. 
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This valley belonged formerly to the Hasanis^ who were ejected from it 
by the MarlSj after Wich slaiigditer^ aboiit t\vo centuries ago/ and it is now 
in the hands of the Loharani Maiis^ who^ however^ do not appear to be strong 
enongh to ealtivate it. The plain is scattered here and there with a few 
huts of Loharanis who graze their cattle here w^hen there is no immediate 
fear of the Khetrans. {Davidson, Tucker,) 

NISATA— ' 

A village in the PeshHwar district^ 1 6 miles from Pesha war, and 1 6 miles from 
Hot! Mardan, on the left bank of the S-wat river, at its junetioii with the 
Kabal river. It is a small place; supplies are procurable after due notice ; 
wmter is plentiful, and the country is level, open, and well cultivated. 
There is a ferry here of six boats. {Believe) 

NISHPI— 

A water-course on the Bera GbSzl border, usually dry, wliicli drains from 
the Nara hills, and joins the Vihowa at Biwal, about 4 miles west of Chi- 
talwatr. The first few miles from its source it is impracticable for foot- 
men, or nearly so, on account of rocks and boulders ; but several miles before 
joining the Vihowa it is fit for laden camels, the direct road from Vihowa 
to the Kakar country leading up it, {Davidson,) 

NISPA— 

A path on the Gomal border which leads from the Murtiza outpost, across 
the first range of low hills, into the Gomal. [Carr,) 

NOCHI— 

A village on the right bank of the Indus, S miles below Kabal, situated at 
the mouth of a ravine which comes down from the Banj or "Wanj mountain. 
In this ravine is the shrine of Haji Rahman Baba, which is said to render 
bullet-proof any one who sits at it all day. {Abbott,) 

NODANl on NOZANI. 

A small water-course on the Reijanpur frontier, which rises on the east of 
the liaibat-ka-Pusht and drains south-west, falling into the Jabriri at the 
foot of the Zarug hill, about 5 miles north-west of Bandiiwila. It is a 
broad, easy ravine, with gently sloping arid low banks. The following are its 
watering places — 

1. Mandrian, wells 2 miles from Haibat Pusht. 

2. Mosani Nodani, about li miles south of the above. 

3. Pande-ka-Nodani, about IJ miles from Mosani Nodani. 

The number of the wells at the above vary : those at Pancle-ka-Nodaiii 
generally amount to five or six in ordinary seasons. [Davidsofi) 
NOGRANI— 

A small and very insignificant water-course on the Rajanpur frontier, 
which rises in the low hills some 4 miles west of Sabzilkot, and drains 
to the east and joins the Tangwani a few yards east of that post. There is 
good pasturage on its banks. {Davidson,) 

NUGEIM— 

A sniall and unimportant pass leading from the Banu district south of 
the Urmtila pass into the Batani hills. It is in the charge of the All Khel 
{Urmst07i,) 

NCNGALI— 

A village in Swat not far from Banda. This is the same as BelIe^v^s 
N im golal . (Ravertn,) 

NGEAR— 

A village in the Banu district, 8 miles Irom Banu, in a level open 
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eomitiy. Supplies al^e procurable here after due notice; water is plentiful 
and the encamping ground is extensive. (Robefts»^ 

NURPCR— ^ 

An outpost of the Panjab Frontier Force situated on the frontier road^ 
10 1 miles north by west Mahoi Post; 16f miles south Batil Post; 3 miles 
south-east Kak; 3 miles north by east Kandikot; 4 miles north-east LUnd; 
and 8 miles from the hills. 

_ J[t is held by a garrison of 1 Dafadar (Bozdar); 7 Sowars (5 Bozdai’; 1 
Lund; 1 Nutksni); and 2^ footmen (1 Lund; 1 BozdSr) of the frontier 
militia. Formerly it had a garrison of 25 cavalry, 10 infantry; and is cal- 
culated to hold a much larger garrison. 

Its water-supply is from a well in the south-east bastion of the fort, diameter 
10^ 6"; depth 59'; the water of which is nauseous and strongly impregnated 
• with sulphuretted hydrogen. 

The country about here is opeU; dotted here and there with jungly brush- 
wood; chiefly along the banks of the Sori; which; entering the plains about 8 
or 9 miles^ west by north of the post; runs in an easterly direction and is lost 
in the plains close to the post. 

The Dera Ghazi Khan and Dera Ismail Khan road runS; north and 
south; about 2 miles to the east of Nurpur post. 

Water is said to be generally procurable in the ground east of Nurpm*; 
at about the depth of 60 feet; but not to the west or north of it. 

The post is a square of 112 feet; with bastions at the north-east; south- 
east; and south -.west corners; and walls 20 feet high. The stables for 
horses are^ in the centre; and the quarters for the men are round the north 
and west sides. (Davidson. Jacob, MacgreqoT^ Knowles*'] 

NCRIZAI— ^ ^ ^ } 

A section of the Mallzai Yusafzais; who inhabit the south-west corner of 
the Buner plain; Yaghistan, on the right bank of the Barhando river. 

They are subdivided into — 

I. Panjpai, 650 fighting men, II. Abazai, 400 fight- III. Alisher Khel, 350 fight- 
living in the villages ing men, living ing men, snh-divided 

of^ Krapar 200, Mula in Regaj 300 into — (1) Babakar Khel, 

Yusaf 16Q, Nawar Kile houses. living in Derai ; 250 

60, Zangi Khan 50. 


living in the villages ing men, living ing men, suh-divided 

of^ Krapar 200, Mula in Regaj 300 into — (1) Babakar Khel, 

Yusaf 16Q, Nawar Kile houses. living in Derai ; 250 

60, Zangi Khan 50. houses; (2) Miro Khel 

in China, 250 ; and (3) 

' Kungal in Barkile 

Chinar. 

- IB ellew. Lockwood.) 

NCTAKANIS— 

A Baloch tribe of the Dera Ghaz! district; who inhabit the country south 
and east of Mangrota in the Sanghar division. 

They are said to number 800 or 900 adult males by Bruce, but Masii 
Khan makes them number 1,350. 

Masu Khin divides the Nutaksnis into— 


VOL. II. 


1. 

Masuwani 

... 60 

8. Jasmani 

... 150 

2. 

Matisni 

... 50 

9. Marwani 

... 160 

S. 

Shahdani 

... 30 

10. Tangwanl 

... 100 

4>. 

Mandrani 

... 80 

11. Laloam 

... 120 

5. 

Boglani 

... 150 

12. Cholani 

... 30 

6. 

Bulghani 

... 300 

13. Malkani 

... 25 

7. 

Sanjarani 

... 120 


1,355 

ii. 
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Tliisj however^ is probably much exaggerated^ aad^seetions are ineliided iu 
th:s wliicli are not NiltakEiiIs at all. 

Mr. Fryer gives the following list of Ntitakanl villages 


1. Man grot a, 2 villages. 

2. Mandrani. 

3. Chitprini. 

4. Kot Bohr. 

5. Cholaia. 

6. Hairogharhii. 

7. Riro Sharld. 

8. Makal ICalan. 


9. Sokar. 

10. Bandi. 

11. Nanskaha. 

12. Makalkhiird. 

13. Boglanl. 

14. Kukuwah. 

15. Pakhan, 

16. Gordd. 


17 . Kaziwah. 

18. Jhok Raiiiawah*. 

19. 'Tkfil Paiidhiwali. 

20. G'unar. ■ ■ 

21. Eohilwali. 

22. '''M'ah,oi,__ •' 

23. . ' Masuwali. 

24. Yaruwah. 


Masu. Khan gives the following list of villages which were under the 
former Chief of this tribe : — 


Taosa. 

Pkaban. 

Mand. 

Tib. 

Balochklian. 

Dona. 

Hadwar. 

Palwanali. 

Zoi Kadi. 

Daixtra. 

Sandela. 

Sunra Pachan. 

Sandra. 

Pliar. 

Sanjanlanka. 

Kadi. 

Paiikar. 

Sadrpiir, 

Masanda. 

Thalajaki 

Khati. 

Markanari 

Char Laghari. 

Lalshali. 

Jhang. 

Jirah. 

Mirkhar. 

Askraf. 

Basil Habib. 

Tari. 

Bolani. 

Daira Shah. 

Kot Matoi. 


MoliTjangT. 
NarisLali. 
Nasii’pdr. ■ 

Nari Sangi. 
TItra, 

Bajra. 

Pahlwan JanuM. 

Bastit>haL 

Dia. 

Usman Shah. 


Mackeson writes in 1835 of this tribe ; ^^They muster about three thou- 
sand fighting men. Their country being irrigated by one side by water 
^^from the Indus^ and on the other by mountain streams, is rich and fertile^ 
producing in abundance wheat and barley and rice, with sugarcane, indigo, 
cotton, mustard, and most of the smaller kinds of grains and pulse common 
to Upper Hindustan. Buffaloes and cows are reared in considerable num- 
hers, but the chief property of those who reside in the hills consists of their 
^4arge flocks of goats and sheep of the dhumba kind. A very valuable 
breed of camels for burthen is also found there. They are descended from 
one Notak Khan, a Baloch of Aleppo, who came with his people thence to 
Kej in Mekran, where they remained 500 years. They then came to Hin- 
‘^^dustan, and in return for services received the district of Sanghar as a grant 
from the Emperor of Hindustan. Ahmad Shah Duran! then came, and 
Masd Khan, who was then Chief, having paid his respects, was confirmed 
his estates. He was succeeded by Ali Akhar, and he by Mahamad Asad 
^^Khan. After the departure of the Durlinls, Sanghar came under RanjTt 
Sing, who gave the whole district over to Mahamad Sadlk Khan of 
Bahawalpur.'^'* 

Up to a very recent period the Nutkanls were a tribe of considerable 
importance, and, from their connexions and position, they exercised a great 
deal of influence in the district. Up to the time that General Ventura took 
over the country from Nawab Baliawal Khan, the governorship of Mangrota 
had continued in the family of the Nutkanl Chiefs. They held the 'butaF 
of the whole of the Sanghar district, from Vihowa to Amdani, for which 
they paid a yearly tribute to Government of Es. 57,000. 

The first Masu KhSn married two wives,— one a daughter of the Liitu 
Chief, and the other a daughter of the Ustarana Chief. W Ali Akbar 
died a fight took place between his son Asad Khan, and his brother LI KhSn, 
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fur tlie chieftaincy of the tribe. The Ijm% Kosas, and Kasranis took 
the side of the former; while the IJshtaraaas and Nutkanis joined the 
latter. ■■ 

A fight took place in the Sanghar nala, in which the Kosa Chief, 
Barkhodar Khan, was killed, and Asad Khan was defeated, and fled to Kot 
Kasrani. Subsequently, in the time of the rule of Sadik Mahainad Khan, 
Nawab of Bahswalpur, these w^ars were brought to a close by the death of 
Lai Khan, who was killed in an attack on Dilawan; and Asad Kh§u was 
reinstated in the governorship of Sanghar. {Fide Kosa article.) 

^ Nawab Sadik Mahamad Khan afterwards married a daughter of Asad 
Khan, wdiich connexion tended greatly to increase his influence; and as he 
had four wdves — one from each of the tribes of Lagarl, Luni, Kasrgni, and 
Kolacbi— he continued, up to the close of the Bahawalpur rale, to be one of 
the most powerful in the whole district. 

^ When Eanjit Sing was displeased with Bahawal Khan, and sent General 
Ventura to govern the district, Asad Khan refused to come in and pay his 
respects to G eneral Ventura, who did not at first resort to extreme measures ; 
but at length, finding that Asad Khan was not inclined to give in, he re- 
ported to Eanjit Sing, wdio sent an army under the command of Karak 
Sing to proceed against the Nntkanis. In the meantime. General Ventura 
commenced to treat with Masii Khan, Asad Khall^s cousin. 

When Karak Sing arrived, Masu Khan joined him. Asad Khan, with 
the greater part of the tribe, fled to the Bozdar hills, with whom friendly 
relations had before existed, as Asad Khaii'^s son was maiTied to a dau«‘hter 
of the Bofdar Chief. 

Karak Sing then returned to Labor, and General Ventura offered to make 
over the Sanghar district to Masu Khan on condition of his paying 
Es. 1,00,000 a year tribute to Government, instead of the Es. 57,000 
formerly paid. 

Masu Khan, afraid to undertake the responsibility, declined the offer, and 
was thus the immediate cause of the dismemberment of the Nntkam tribe 
who from that time lost their place amongst the Baloeh tribes. The tribe^ 
which had for ages been kept together under one head, became disor- 
ganized— each man doing what seemed best in. his own eyes. 

Asad Khan, with his followers, remained with the Bozdars, and com- 
mitted depredations in the plains. 

After some time he sent his son, Zulfikar, with a tribute of Rs.. 25,000, 
to sue for terms; but he was arrested and sent as a prisoner to Lahor^ 
where he was subsequently released by Eanjit Sing. 

Asad Khan himself then went and paid his respects to Sher Mahamad 
Khan, Nawab of Dera Ishmail Khan. Kazan Sing, the Sikh Governor of 
Leia, hearing that he was at Dera Ishmail Khan, sent a message to say that, 
if he would come to him, he would make his peace with Government. He 
accepted the invitation; but, on his arrival at Leia, lie was treacherously 
arrested and sent a prisoner to Labor, where he was placed under surveil- 
lance. lie was removed to Multan when Sawan Mai became Governor of 
Dera Ghizi Kh§n, where he received from Government a yearly pension of 
Rs. 4,000. 

When the siege of Multan took place, Asad Khan and his people joined 
the friendly army of the Nawab of Bahawalpur, aufl continued on the side 
of the British until the close of the campaign. When the war was over, 
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the Nawab invited him to Bahawalpur, where he remained until his death, 
a few years afterwards. He received an allowance of Es. 10 a day. 

With the exception of Azlm Khan, who went into the service of Mir All 
Morad of Khairpur, all his sons were taken into the employ of the Bah§wal- 
pur State, where they at present hold good appointments. After the Multan 
war was over Azim Khan returned to Sanghar. Although Azim was the 
rightful head of the house, still, since annexation, Masu Khan (Lai Khan^s 
son) has been recognised by Government as head, on account of his services. 

Masu Khan^s eldest brother, Mahamad Khan, was treacherously murdered 
at the siege of Harand by the Sikh Governor. 

A short time since Azim Khan died, and his eldest son, Masu Khan, 
was appointed by Captain Sandeman kotwal of Dera Ghazi Khan. He is 
married to a sister of Pazal Khan, the Kasranl Chief, and is a fine, intelli- 
gent young man. He receives from the Nawab of Bahawalpur an allow- 
ance of Ee. 1 a day. 

Although the Nutkanis are disorganized, they have not in any way lost 
their characteristics as Baloches ; and it may he a question worth the atten- 
tion o£ Government, whether it might not he advantageous to restore 
them to their former position, and to their place amongst the other Baloch 
tribes. 

Their having so many influential connexions, both within and beyond 
the border, would, for political considerations, on a frontier like this, appear 
to he a strong argument in favor of the measure. 

Masu Khan, the elder, is now getting old, and devotes a gjeat deal of 
his time to religions exercises. He went in 1866, with hi?wives and a 
number of attendants, on a pilgrimage to Mecca. As he has no children 
himself, he might be induced to give his influence and support in carrying 
out any good arrangement for the benefit of the tribe. 


O 

OGHI— 

A village in the Agror valley, 35 miles from Abhottahad, 27 miles from 
Darband. It is situated in a verj^ commanding position on a hill which 
forms the end of the spur dividing the Unar from the Saror ravine, and is 
the residence of the Khan of Agror. Formerly there was a ^ thana^ on this 
hill, but this was burnt by the Hasan zais, and now a new one has been 
erected to the north-east on the open ground. The position of this village is 
strong, too strong, in fact, for the residence of a half-trusted chief. (Mac- 
gregor,) 

OEAKZAI— 

A tribe of Pathans who inhabit the mountains to the north and west of the 
Kobat district, and whose country is generally known as TtrS. 

They are bounded on the north by the Afridis, from whom they are separated 
by the main watershed of the Bara and Tira (except in the case of the 
Firoz Khel, g. z?,), east by the Adam. Khel Afridis, from whom 
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they are separated by the west watershed of the Kohat pasSj south by the 
Kohat district; and west by the Sufed Koh. 

Their origin is buried in obscurity ; though they resemble the Afghans 
in language; features^ and many of their customs; they are rejected by them 
as brethren and assigned a separate origin; their names not being found 
in the genealogy of the Afghans. They call themselves PathSnS; and 
are said to belong to the tribe of Karan I. 

The Orakzais are divided into four main sections 

I; Daolatzai ; II; Ishmailzai ; III; Lashkarzai j IV; HamsSyas. 

I, — The Daolatzai are suh-divided into — 


Dtman Khel 
Sipah . . . 


Firoz Khel 
Main Khel 


Bar Mahamad Khel 1,000 


Ahdul Aziz Khel 
Usturi Khel 


Suni religion 

Gar 

politics 

Side with. 

ft 

95 

Samal 

99 

Samal. 

Shia 

59 

Gar 

99 

Side with 

Suni 

99 

Samal 


Samal, 

Shia 

99 

Gar 

99 



99 

39 

99 


}, 

59 

99 

99 


Suni 

59 

99 

99 



Total ... 4,900 


[I, — The Ishmailzai ai'e 

sub-divided into — 


Eahia Khel 

600 fighting men Suni religion 

Samal 

Mamazai 

300 „ „ „ 

Gar 

Aka Khel 

500 „ 99 99 


Sada Khel 

30 „ 99 99 


Isa Khel^ 

100 „ „ „ 


Khadizai 

250 

Samal 

Brahim Khel ... 

140 

Gar 

Masuzai 

6,000 

Samal 

Mahamadzai ... 

500 ,, ,, „ 

Gar 

Total 

8,470 



-The Lashkarzai are sub-divided iiito- 


Mamuzai 

Alisherzai 


3,000 fighting men 
3,000 „ 


Suni religion Gar politics. 


Total ... 6,000 

IV. — The Hamsayas have the following suh-divisions — 

1. MTshti ... ... 3,000 fighting men Suni religion Samal politics. 

2. Ah Khel ... ... 3,000 „ „ „ - Gar „ 

3. Shekhan ... ... 2,500 „ ,, „ Samal ,, 

4. Mula Khel ... ... 1,000 „ „ „ „ „ 


Total ... 9,500 

Therefore the Orakzai number — 

Daolatzai, 4,900 — Ishmailzai, 8,470 — Lashkarzai, 6,000 — Hanisaya, 9,500. 


Total 

Sums. Shias. or Gar. Samal. 

26,370. 2,500. 13,070. 14,900. 

A description of the locality of these tribes will be found under their 
titles and in the article on Tira. 
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28,870. 
or Gar. 
13,070. 


Samal. 

14,900. 
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But, though the Orakzais are thus mentioned as one tribe, they can 
only be considered ethnographically so. To regard them as one politically 
would only mislead. And so to attempt a deseription of our relations 
with the Orakzais as one body would be impossible. Yet it must not 
be forgotten that though swayed by many different feelings and interest, 
the lust of plunder, or hatred . of the infidel, would unite much more 
heterogenous elements than these. 

Up to 1855 the Orakzais, thongh occasionally committing petty depre- 
dations on the border and known to be capable of mischief if so inclined, 
gave no positive trouble to the British authorities. In the spring of the 
same year, however, during the Mlranzai expedition, a large body of 
fanatics, amongst whom were many Orakzais, threatened to attack; the force, 
and commenced depredations on the Bangash, committing no less than 15 
raids, carrying off several hundred head of cattle, and killing some British 
subjects. In these the Shekhan and Mishti Khel sections were concerned, 
but the Eabia Khel were the most conspicuous. 

On the 17th May 1855, Major Coke reported the conduct of the 
Orakzai tribes, bordering on Haugu and Miranzai valley, to have been 
so hostile to the Government, and their aggression to have been so insult- 
ing and unprovoked, that some punishment should be sanctioned to repress 
the spirit of hostility evinced by them, since the force under the command 
of Brigadier Chamberlain entered the Miranzai valley. 

Daring the time General Chamberlain'^s camp was at the village of Kai, 
the Aka Khel section attacked the village of Balyamiii and drove off 156 
head of cattle. These were recovered by Gholam Haidar Khan, on his 
paying ransom (bunga) for the same. 

The force proceeded on to Nariab, and the Ali Khel and Aka Khel sections 
assembled their men to attack the camp, and had come down as far as the 
Nariab ‘banda-’ of Zargara for this purpose; but the force having marched 
the same morning for Darsamand, their attempt was frustrated. 

On the force encamping at Darsamand, the Orakzai tribes and the Afridis 
of the Khaibar with the Zaimusht collected from 1,500 to 2,000 men to 
attack the camp, and were driven off with loss on the 80th April. 

The Zaimusht men with the aid of the All Sherzai and Masuzai Orak- 
zaTs then made every endeavour to incite the tribes to reassemble for 
another attack, but failed, principally owing to their former bad success, and 
also to the good conduct of a few of the headmen of the village of Tora- 
wari who refused to join, or let their people do so. Finding that they were 
foiled in their purpose of getting the tribes to reassemble, the Orakzais, 
in a general meeting, gave out that two of their men had been killed on 
the day of the skirmish, at Darsamand, by the son of Anar Khan, the head 
malik of Nariab, who had rendered the Government good service while 
the force was in the valley, and, therefore, it was agreed that Anar Khan 
and his son should be killed. 

But finding they were unable to collect their men to attack Nariab, 
they decided to attack Shaliu Khel or Hangu itself, but Syad Tahir 
Shah, an agent of Major Cokers at the former village, got intimation of 
their intentions, and sent information to that officer and to Shahzada, 
Jamhur at Kohat. Major Coke on this directed Bahadur Slier KhSn to as- 
semble the men of Samalzai and proceed to Shahu Khel, and remain there 
till the return of the force to Hangu, and also directed Mozafar KliSn of 
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Hanga to send 100 men from Mahamad Khoja and Togh for the protection 
of BaJjamin, and to assemble 100 men from the villages nearest Hangu for 
the protection of that place. 

Major Coke considered that the most efficient means of punishing the 
Orakzais would be by attacking the Aka Khel and Eahiah Khel in the 
Samana hills^ which extend from the back of Nariab to near Hangn^ 
passing behind the villages of Kai and Baljamin. The range is flat on 
the topj well supplied with watei'^ and has many villages ' and much 
cultivation belonging to these tribes. 

Though they did not attempt anything after their defeat at Darsamand^ 
they were seen in armed bodies on the hills ready to pour down on the 
British villages as soon as the troops should withdraw ; so the troops marched 
from their camp up the Rabia Khel hill during one moonlight night_, a 
distance of 17 miles, and in the morning took the Rabia Kher villages by 
surprise. The villages were destroyed, the crops cut, and the cattle carried 
off by the troops, who then returned to camp the same clay. Within a few 
clays, the Rabia Khel tendered submission, made ‘ good all plundered 
property ; they were also willing to pay grazing tax for the pasturage 
grounds near our frontier, but the Government declined to receive any 
revenue from them. The Shekhan and the Mishti sections also came to 
terms. 

The next time the Orakzai came forward to trouble our border was in 
1868, but in these complications only a portion of the Daolatzai were con- 
cerned. Still the excitement began to spread, for the Aka Khel, Alisherzai, 
and some of the Sipah were all guilty of raids. The authorities tried to 
bring the Daolatzai to terms by subsidizing the other sections to combine 
against them, but these efforts were not successful, the mutual jealousies of 
the different sections and factions being too great. 

Some of the authorities were in a favor of a visit to the Daolatzai settle- 
ments with a strong force, but Government would not agree to this. Captain 
Gavagnari then suggested that the whole elan of the Orakzais should be 
held responsible for the Daolatzai, and he proposed to assemble the councils of 
each section and explain to them that they must compel the offenders to 
submit, or else that the benefits they enjoyed by trade with British territory 
would be prohibited. At the same time he submitted the following memo- 
randum as to the best means of effecting this measure ; 

''To effectively blockade the Orakzai, the following measures appear to 
"me advisable From Kohat to Marai the arrangements now in force are 
"amjJe to check the depredations of the Baoztls and Sipah. The post I 
" have built at Marai is sufficient to hold in check the Mani Khel, Bar 
" Mall amad Khel, and Abdul Aziz Khel clans of the Orakzai. The 
"police post I have applied for at Kachai will be sufficient for the Mishti 
"and Shekhan clans ; a small post would be required at Shahu Khel to 
" command the entrance into the country of tke Kashal MlsHtls. Hangu 
" completely overawes the Rabia Khel. A small post in front of Darhand 
"wouH command the M ul a Khel, and the exti'eme western portion of the 
"Orakzai hills, occupied by the All Khel, Akhel and All Sherzai elans, 
"would be amply provided for by stationing extra men in the small fort of 
" Chapari, the scene of the raid by the Akhel clan. 

" The cost of building these small posts would not exceed Rs. 4,000, and 
"to garrison them efficiently would cost about Rs. 1,000 per mensem. To 
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blockade the Orakzai without these posts would entail extra men^ and 
could not be effectively carried out with less than 100 sowars and 200 foot- 
men, at a cost of about Es. 3,000 per mensem. 

feel convinced that, if these measures are put in force, we shall he 
enabled to effect an admirable settlement before the close of the cold 
weather, and I also think it very probable that the Orakzai w-onld, before 
^^the expiry of the time granted them, be able to induce or coerce the 
offenders to submit. 

But these measures were not sanctioned by Grovernment, and the outrages 
of the Daolatzai went on, till Colonel Keyes^ raid against Garo in February 
"1869 {vkle Bazotis)^ when they stopped. Since then the Orakzai have not 
given trouble. [Coke^ Gmagnari) PlowdenkMaliamad Amin,) 

OROHI VAD-^ 

A pass on the road to Dera Bugti from Banduwala. It is also called 
Eohehka-Vad. {Lance, Davidson.) 

OSAI— 

A village of 20 houses in the Sudum valley, Ynsafzai, situated about 10 
miles north-east of Hoti Mardau. Water is supplied from one well; a dry 
nala runs past the north side of the village, distant about 100 yards. 
{Lumsden,') 

OSHATEAI— 

A glen in Yaghistan, tributary to the Panjkora valley, north of the Karoh 
Dara. It is an open valley about 35 miles from end to end, and contains 
40 villages; the tribe inhabiting it is the Paindeh Khel Malizais, and with 
the inhabitants of the Nihag Dara, they could turn out 3,000 matchlocks. 
There is said to be a road into Swat by this valley. 

Lockwood says it is inhabited towards the higher or eastern end by 
Mians ; the centre portion by Painda Khel, and its western portion by 
Sultan Khds. The two latter are sections of the Malizais. 

They have the following villages 

Barkan. fBatal. 1 

Hashnamal. I Sbamkot. ! 

Torktu. ^ I Palam. | 

Gurkai, I Mians. -i Osherai J- Painda ElieL 

Jabai. I Galkoiv | 

Ealaii. ^ 1 Tarpatar. j 

Kulalbandai, j I Almas. J 

Talash. 

Manzai, 

^Collectively called Jabar Sultan Kkei. 

Kartan. 

Darora. ^ i 

Iron is smelted in this glen, and sold at 13 and 13 seers per Kabal rupee. 
Two passes go from this valley to Bar Swat— 1, BSrkand or TopsSn, practi- 
cable to laden mules ; and 3, Saidgai, practicable only to footmen. The former 
from Barkan village to Swatai is | a day’s journey. {Lockwood, Bellew.) 
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PABI— 

A small village in Peshawar district, 13 miles Peshawar, 9 miles Naoshahra 
There is plenty of water here with excellent grass and camel forage 
{I2msde7i) _ " 

PAHIRKHEL— 

A village in the Bmiu district, 3^ miles north-west of Laid, on the left bank 
of the Grambila river ; it is built on the high sandy ridge between the 
Kuram and Gambila, close by the Banu and Laid roads. It is inhabited 
by the Mamu Khgl elan of the Khudu Khel section of Dreplara Marwats, 
and contains 270 houses. Supplies are scarce; water is obtained from the 
Gambila, 1 mile to the south. The cultivation in the vicinity is good, as 
the land is irrigated by a canal from the Kuram. (Norman.) 

PAHIRPCR— 

A town in the Dera Ishmail Khan district, situated 18 miles north of that 
place under the hills. There is a thana here. It is noted for its manufac- 
ture of lacquered-wood boxes. (Masson.) 

PAHOR— 

A village in the Dera Ishmail district, 11 miles from Dera IshmSlll, 117 
Dera Ghazi. Supplies are rather scarce, but water is procurable. The 
country is level, open, and jungly, with partial cultivation. [Roberts.) 

PAI — 

A village in the Dera division of tbe Ders Ishmail lOian district^ 3 
miles north from MiairKban Kiindi. It has 217 houses, 12 shops, and 6 
mosques. The population amounts to 993 souls, of which 54^4 are males. 
The water-supply is from wells dug in the bed of the Soheli ravine, and 
is good. The produce consists of wheats barley, mustard, gram, etc. The 
village has 17,412 Mugas' of land, of which 10,412 are cultivated. The 
land is partially irrigated from the Soheli ravine. Supplies are 
here in small quantities after due notice. The stock of the 
braces 4 horses, 388 cattle, 197 camels, and 20 donkeys, 
men are Shah Maliamad and Izat Khan. (Maemdey*) 

PAIA— ■ , ; ■ ■ ■ ■ 

A village, Jawald Afridi country, about 16 miles west of ShMiplir 
at the head ot the Zera valley. It has 140 fightiugmen, and 
water is drawn from four wells. (Jidwardes, Coke,) 

PMNDAH imiN THAL OB KO^ ■ 

A fort in the Sahra valley, Musa Khel country. It is an old fort, 
and has three wells in the vicinity, all guarded by small kots.'^'* 

The Kikars who live about here in Idris^*’ can muster 3U0 fighting^men, 
(Makdiimzai, Hamzazai, and Kamizai clans.) The village has cn~e shop, and 
live-stock in abundance. The lands about here, though very fertile, are 
lying waste and uncultivated. (Bavkhon,) 

PlINDEIl KHEL— 

A section of the Malizai Khwazozi Yusafzais. See Mahzais of Panjkora. 
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PlINDEH MIGHAN KHIL— 

A small village in tlie Bantl district, 7 miles nortli of Laki, inliabited 
by Shekbs, containing 1^7 bouses. Supplies are scarce ; water is obtained 
from tbe Knram, a mile to tbe west. (Norman) 

PAKA— 

A village in tbe Kobat district, 8 miles fromRokwin, and 12 from Sba- 
kardara. It stands partly in tbe Paka nala and partly on the high ground 
above its left bank. The ravine rises above Cbasbma, at a spot which 
sheds its water in three directions to the Chashma, the Kanjka, and the 
Paka, the second of which ravine finally joins it. It flows through a 
rugged country between Badu Sir and the high ground above Ghashma, 
in which are seven tanks scattered about in hollows. It is inhabited by 
Saghris. (Boss.) 

PAKHI— 

A village in Hasan Khel hills, 1 mile south of Kandao over the Karbala 
ridge. 

PAKI-- J 

A village in the Banu district, 10 miles south of 2perkl and 3 miles south 
of Shnawa, in an open spot in the valley between ithe Shin ghar and Utaki 
ranges. The village extends across the valley aboipt | a mile, being built 
in patches of small hovel-like houses, with thorn emelosed court-yards, shaded 
by ' bher^ trees. There are also some good groves';of ^ bheri trees in the Paki 
ravine, on the left bank of which the village stands, and just below it, the 
PakI is joined by the Yosta ravine, below which at joir.s the Shnawa ravine 
in the Thai. Paki has 80 houses, 4 mosques, anct A shops. 

The inhabitants are of the Jhandu Khel clan of the Gudl Khel, who are 
Manzai Baraks. The boundary between the Gudi Khsl and the Marwatis 
is about 8 miles south of Paki. The Gudl Khel, however, cultivate in 
some Marwatl villages, such as Ahosi. 

Water is taken from five weUs in the Paki ravine, of which one only is of 
fair size. All are rather deep, and the supply of water is small, the people 
being often hard pressed for water. 

There is a path to MaidSnl from Paki. The road to Banu is by Azim 
Kile and Adhaml. {Boss) 

PAKLI— ^ 

A plain in the Hazara district, consisting of three parts, MHnsera, Shin- 
kiari, and Bhairkund. These tracts form part of the country of the SwSti 
tribes. It is sui*rounded on all sides by hills ,* the Siran river drains the north 
half, and its tributary, the Itchar, the south half. The Siran is lined on 
each bank with rich rice lands, and every rood of the rest of the plain is 
cultivated, there being no waste land, except in nalas and on surrounding 
hills. The Mansera tract has 28 villages, lying in the south and south- 
east portion of plain, mostly owned % Awan retainers of Swltl tribe. 
The Bhsirkund tract has 23 villages, in two divisions, Maidan and 
Kandhi, and is called Tarla Paklu Shinkiiri has 22 villages, and comprises 
the north-east portion of plain also in two divisions, Maidan and Kandhi, 
Nearly all Mansera and Kandhi villages are held by A wans, Tanaolis, and 
Syads. The Awans and Tanaolis are sturdy, thrifty cultivators. The 
Swatis are lazy, intriguing, and quarrelsome. All classes are very well off. 

The area given by the Settlement Survey is— 1, Mansera, cultivated 
21,538 acres, uncultivated 17,767, total 39,305; 2, Shinkiari, cultivated 
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81,589^ uncultivated 21^245^ total 42^834; 3^ Bhairkund, cultivated 15^541 
uncultivated 18,375^ total 33,916; grand total area 116,055. The prin- 
cipal crops — wheat, barley, mustard, masnr, karak, tobacco ; 

maize, rice, mung, mash, kangni, til, and cotton. The population 
of Pakli is-— 

Total souls. Families. Souls^p^er square 

Mansera ... ... 14,169 2,332 6 229 

SMnldarl 17,472 3,255 5 219 

Bhairkiind 12,650 2,269 5 242 

The inhabitants have the following cattle, vu , : — 

Total. Head per 100 souls. 

Mansera 10,441 73 

Shinkiart ... . 12,054 68 

Bhairkand 8,094 66 

In Mansera the climate is temperate, and a cool breeze blows. The crops 
rai^ely^ fail, and the tract is rich in cattle, and the population is dense. 
Shinkiiri maidan commences at the foot of Konsh and Bogarmang glens. 
The rice lands on the Siran are very rich, and the water-supply is unli- 
mited. Bhairkund is rich and thriving. The villages of Shinkisri, Dho- 
dial, Bafa, and Khaki have all considerable trade, the annual exports being 
rice, naaize, barley, butter, and skins. The Swatis use the Siran not only 
for irrigation, but also for grinding corn, husking rice, and cleaning cotton, 
Pakli was formerly much subject to raids by Painda Khan, chief of Amb, 
who was always at feud with the Sikhs ; and it suffered much from this 
state of affairs. 

Formerly there used to be two divisions of Pakli, upper and lower ; the 
first consisted of Garhl, Nandihar, Konsh, Bogarmang, and Bala Kot, and 
the second of Agror, Tikri, Deshi, and Alahi, but these divisions are now 
obsolete. IWace.) 

PALALI— 

A village of Lower Dawar, situated about 2 miles east of Tapai between 
that town and TaroH. Its inhabitants have migrated from Haidar Khel, 
and number about 60 to 100 families. The village is walled, but contains 
^ n^^shops, and is most insignificant. {Fomm.) 

A village in Baizai Swat on the frontier of British Baizai, 9 miles north 
of L^nkhor, situated in the open valley. It is easy of approach, and 
was attacked in 1847 by Colonel G. Lawrence with a brigade of Sikh 
troops and guns and the Corps of Guides. The Guides crowned the heights 
on the left, the Sikhs those on the right. The Guide cavalry, consisting of 1 
Native Officer and 32 sabres, made a successful charge up the valley with 
a very slight loss. It was also burnt in 1850 by Colonel Bradshaw. 
It has always given a great deal of trouble, vide Baizai. {Lawrence, 
Bradskaw, Allgood.) 

PALl^ 

A village in Hashtnagai’, PeshSwar district, 2| miles north of Ganderf, 
3 miles south-east of Prangarh. It was formerly a hamlet of Tangi, It is 
mhabited by Gtman Khels, (^. -y.) {Turner.) 

PALMl— 

A plain in the Mari hills, divided from the Nisao to the north by a low 
watershed, and east and south, it is bounded by the Kala Roh and 
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Dojam range. Its surface is composed of meadow and arable land, undu« 
lating and cut up in places by ravines, &c. It is covered here and there 
witb dwarf palm bnslies, a few jal trees and long grass. It belongs to 
the Maris, and, properly speaking, is their northernmost possession. It is 
traversed by a stream which rises in the watershed above referred to, and 
drains towards Kachi. The stream is not perennial, but contains pools of 
fair water here and there. No portion of the plain is under cultivation. 
(Davidson?) 

PALODBRI— 

A village in the Sudum valley, Yusafzai, Peshawar district, situated in the 
open country, 3 miles north-west ChSrgolai, and 1 mile from the foot of 
the Paja hill. The inhabitants are Gujars and Hindus, etc. It has 100 
houses, 4 shops, and 4 mosques. It is supplied with water from one 
well. There is a road from this village over the Paja hill to Babuzai in 
Baizai, which was used by the Guides when they surprised that village in 
1847. (Lumsdeti.) 

PALOS Al— 

A pass in tbe Kohat district, over a spur north of the Nilabghaslia, on 
the Atak and Kohat road. The road over it used to be very difficult, but 
it is now quite practicable for carts. (Macgregor?) 

PALOSAI MOGHDARZAI— 

A village in the Khalil division of Peshawar, 4 miles north-west of Pesh- 
awar Fort. It contains 119 houses, of which 6 are occupied by Hiodus. 
This and the following three villages are all situated on the bank of a large 
ravine to the west of the Michni road. {Lumsden) 

PALOSAI OTOZAI— 

A village in the Khalil division of Peshawar, 4 miles north-west of Pesh- 
awar Fort. It contains 180 houses, of which 3 are occupied by Khatris. 
There are two villages of this name, JBala and Pain. {Ztmsden.) 

PALOSAI PIRlN— 

A village in the Khalil division of Peshawar, 4 miles west-north- west of 
Peshawar Fort, It contains 51 houses. {Zmnsden?) 

PALOSAI TITARZAI— 

A village in the Khalil division of Peshawar, 4 miles north-west of Pesh- 
awar Fort. It contains 89 houses, of which 3 only are occupied by Hindus. 
There are two villages of this name, Bala and Pain. (Lumsden.) 
PALOSINKACH— 

A valley in the Mahsud Vaziri country, 4 miles from Jandiila. During 
Sir Neville Chamberlain^s Mahsud VazM campaign in 1860, Colonel 
Liimsden was left here with a force of 4 guns, 100 cavalry, and 
1,564 infantry, while the main force /went up the Shahurzam. On the 
morning of the 23rd April, he was attacked by 3,000 VazTris. Although, 
in the first headlong rush, the vastly superior strength of the Vaziris 
enabled them to annihilate the pickets, the advance of the great mass was 
quickly checked by Lieutenant- Colon el Liunsden at the head of an inlying 
company of Guides. About 500 of the bravest of the band, however, dashed 
into camp, cutting down all within their reach. 

The attack was so sudden and unexpected that some slight confusion pre- 
vailed, but the Guides w^ere quickly rallied by Lieutenants Bond and 
Lewis, who bore the Vaziris back at the point of the sword, killing many 
and clearing the camp. 
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WMlst this was going on on the right. Major Eothney, in command of 
the 6th G-orkhas, supported by the 4th Sikhs, -advanced on the enemy’s 
flank, bearing down the mass of Vazirls with admirable steadiness. When 
clear of the camp, the Guides joined this force, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lumsden, with the detachment of the three regiments, pursued the enemy 
for fully 3 miles over the hills, inflicting severe punishment, until they 
broke and dispersed. 

Figlitingmen killed ... 21 Though our loss in this affair was considerable. 
Ditto” wounded .'!.'i09 t^iat of enemy was much more severe, 133 dead 

Camp-foiioivers killed ... 16 Vazirls having been counted in and about camp 
Ditto wounded... 23 and on the line of retreat. 

PANIALA— 

A village at entrance of LargI valley, DerS IshmSil, 32 miles north Dera. 
It is a lai’ge place situated in an undulating barren country j supplies are 
plentiful; water is procured from a stream which runs past the village. 
The village is situated in a deep grove of date trees on the side of a hill, from 
which many streams gush through little caverns in the thickest part W the 
wood. The inhabitants are of the Balueh section of the Daolat Khel. There 
is a travellers'’ bungalow here. Thence there are roads to Shekhbudln and 
Yarak. {Macgregor.) 

PANIAN — 

A watering place on the J aeobabad frontier, 8 miles north-west of the 
Goranarl outpost. There is not always water here, and what thei’e is, is not 
very good. Thence a road goes up to Bidrang at the foot of the Zin range. 
{Macgregor.) w • 

PANIAN— _ _ Elev. 1,582. 

A village in the Harlpur division of the HazSra district, 5^ miles south- 
west from Harlpur, 13 miles from Hasan Abdal. It has 314 houses, 
12 shops, and 8 mosques. The population amounts to 1,632 souls; the 
inhabitants are composed of 693 Mials, 175 Awans, 83 Gujars, and’ 681 
others. The water-supply is from 7 wells in the village, and is excel- 
lent and plentiful. The produce consists of wheat, indian-eorn, rice, barley, 
moth, and ba,jra, and supplies are procurable herein considerable quantities 
after due notice. The stock of the village embraces 31 horses, 489 cattle, 
40 sheep _ and goats, camels, 49 donkeys, 2 mules, and 18 others. The 
headman is Kalm Khan. (Wace.) 

PANJI-EI-GALI— 

A pass on the main crest of the Black Mountain, by which a path crosses it 
to the Hasanzai villages. The Hasanzais in 1852 took up a strong position 
here to oppose the advance of Colonel Mackeson’s left and centre columns 
but they had to evacuate it, when the head of Colonel Napier’s column 
under Lieutenant Hodson arrived above them from Jabai. (Mackeson, ) 
PANJKORA— 

A district of Yfigbistan, (inhabited by the Malizai, KhwSzozai, Akozai, Ya- 
safzais,) which comprises the drainage of the Laspur and Lsorai rano-es re- 
presented by the valleys of the Tormang, Nihag, Karoh, Oshairai, and Dsr, 
according to Bellew; but according to llaverty, the rivers are the Laorai Ta/ 
Oshairai, Karoh, and Birehvol. These are, as far as is known at present’ 
between Lat. 34° 45' to 36°, and Long. 71° 30' to 72° 30'. The boundary 
of Panjkora to the north and west may be said to be the Laspur rido-e as 
far as to the west of Dir, then the Panjkora River on both banks as far as the 
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MaidSn valley^ and after that the left bank of the river to the Laram raiige^, 
whence the crest of that ridge divides it on the east from SwSt^ and on the 
north-east the Yasin ridge from Gilgit. 

It consists, therefore, of a number of narrow and bill-bound valleys with nu- 
merous glens and gorges defiling into them from the mountains on either side y 
all the valleys are described, as far as our limited information goes, elsewhere. 

The Panj kora district slopes down considerably from north to south; 
hence the rapidity of the rivers, the main streams of which in the summer 
months increase so much in volume and rapidity on the melting of the 
snows as to become impassable altogether, except by means of rafts, and 
even then, with considerable difficulty and danger. 

The climate of Panjk5ra in the summer is described as temperate and 
healthy, excesses of heat during the season being moderated by oft-recurring 
thunderstorms and showers of rain. The former are accompanied by violent 
electric disturbances, and are sometimes of terrific force, the hurricanes up- 
rooting lofty forest trees, and hurling large rocks from their natural resting- 
places, whilst the clouds pour down torrents of rain or volleys of destructive 
hailstones. 

The winter season is described as a severe one ; snow lies everywhere for 
nearly three months, except on the banks of the Panjkora River, from the 
surface of which it disappears after a few days. On the higher ranges of 
mountains of this tract, as Laram, Laorai, Asmar, Kamoji, Kistoji, Hinduraj, 
Lajbou, and Shalkandi, snow lies from two to four or five months, and the 
several valleys and glens are constantly overhung by heavy drenching mists 
and drizzles from the middle of November to the end of March. They 
gather during the night, and settling at the bottom of the valleys, disperse 
about noon or an hour or two later. 

The north part of Panjkora, where the climate is severe, is somewhat 
thinly inhabited, but towards the south the country is densely populated. 
The people, who depend chiefly upon tillage for subsistence, also possess 
numerous hetds of cows and oxen, goats and buffaloes. Sheep are met with 
in great numbers, and never reach a higher price than, three rupees. Lately, 
they have been brought to Peshawar for sale in considerable numbers. A 
good buffalo can be purchased for from twelve to twenty rupees, but cows 
constitute their chief wealth. Loads are mostly carried on the backs of oxen 
and asses. Notwithstanding that fodder is abundant, horses and mules are 
by no means common ; but some few of the former animals are kept for 
military purposes. Camels are seldom seen in the country. 

One-tenth of the agricultural produce is received by the ruler. Cattle are 
not subject to any tax ; but a capitation or house tax is levied on each 
house at the yearly rate of three rupees. 

The rupee in general ciirreney throughout the country is the old Herat 
coin, worth about one quarter less than the East India Company's rupee, 
which is also to a limited extent in circulation since the annexation of the 
Panjab. 

From the bounds of tbe village of Panjkora to that of Oshairai, grain is 
sold by weight; but beyond, a measure, called ^^ao-gai^^ in Pushtu, is used 
instead. The seer of Panjkora is one-fifth less in weight than that of Eabal, 
and the ao-gai^^ is equal to three-quarters of the Panjkora seer. 

The present prices for articles of general consumption are at the following 
rates Wheat, seven Panjkora seers the rupee; barley, eight seers; un- 
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hulked rice> eiglit seer^ jowSi% seven seers | saltj brought from Peshswaf;? 
six seers ; clarified batter, one seer; coarse sugar, brought from Peshawar 
and Jalalabad, one seer and a quarter; h>ney, one seer and quarter ; cotton, 
five-eighths of a seer, about eighteen . ounces English ; iron, three seers; the 
coarsest description of cotton cloth eight Lam-ghgii yards. 

A few articles, the produce of Hindustan, are imported; but the chief im« 
ports, which consist of articles of apparel and clothing of various descriptions, 
and a little indigo, are brought from Peshawar by" the traders of that city 
and district, numbers of whom visit the country and take back in exchange 
iron, honey, and rogban, or clarified butter. 

There are number of iron mines throughout Panjkora, from which all 
the neighbouring countries are supplied. Some are situated in the Laspur 
mountains, and in the neighbouring hills of Birahwol, but the most exten- 
sive mines pe in the Oshairai and Karoh Daras. In fact, the whole of the 
Panjkora district teems with iron and galena, and there is no doubt but 
that it contains other even more valuable minerals. 

Great quantities of yellow soap are made from the fat of sheep and goats at 
the village of Kunater, where all the houses, with but few exceptions, are pro- 
vided with oil-presses and machines for boiling the soap, which sells at the rate 
of five seers the rupee. This village supplies the whole of the surrounding 
hill countries with this necessary. It is held in great estimation, as being 
free from adulteration with juar-flour and the like, and is pure fat and potash. 

There is a considerable trade carried on between the districts to the south- 
east and west, as well as with Badakhshan, KishgSrh, Yarkand, and 
other places in Turkistan, by means of caravans. The route to these 
countries is by the Laorai Pass, near the town of Dir, where the 
of Panjkora resides, and where he imposes a small tax or transit duty on 
merchandise. Travellers and traders are treated with great kindness and 
hospitality throughout the Panjkora district ; and with the exception of the 
independent tribes of the Sighposh Kafars (who are not subject to the ruler 
of Lower Kashkar), who at times infest the Laorai Pass; it is said that the 
roads are safe; owing to the great honesty of the people, the trader may 
generally penetrate into the remotest valleys and in the hilly tracts, without 
danger of being molested by thieves or robbers ; altogether a very unique 
state of affairs for a Pathan country. 

The valleys to the east of the main stream of the Panjkora Riveir which 
divides the district from north to south, together with the names of the 
villages, clans occupying them, and names of their headmen, are as follows • 

Panjkora Dara :^ — - 

Bar (upper) Panjkora Sultan Khel Sher All. 

Kuz (lower) Panjkora „ ,, Pagul. 

Patao ,, ■ „ ■ „ ■ Mardan. ^ 

Dir, the residence of the Chief. 

The other chief places in the Panjkora Dara are Ghundi, Chakiytan, 
Arottah Sin, and Panah-kut, 

The chief market towns or marts of trade in the district are Dir, Birah-wol, 
Sam-khal, and Lawarr-khal. 

There are three other valleys dependent on Panjkora, Kashkari, so called 
from leading into Kashkar by the Laorai Pass; Dobandi, by the other pass 
through which Kashkar may be reached in two stages, and Kahlr. They all 
three contain some small hamlets at considerable distances from each other. 
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From the Maidiii Data towards the west, there is a ronte leading into 
Bajawar; and another from the Birahwol Dara in the same direction. 
The principal routes into Swat from the Panjkora district are through the 
Oslierai, through the Karoh Dara, and by the Manjai Ghakae^ the Larani 
Ghakai, and the Kamrani Ghakai, 

The whole of these valleys are fertile, and the land is carefully cultivated. 
It produces an abundance of grain, chiefly wheat and barley; but joar 
(Helens sorgum), and bajra (Holeus spieatus), are produced in smaller 
quantities. 

The other principal productions are cotton, to a small extent, sufficient 
forborne consumption; tobacco and sugar-cane, which are grown in the 
more southerly parts. Most agricultural produce is exceedingly cheap, and 
is calculated to be eight times more so than at Kahal. When at the dearest, 
eight Kabal seers of wheat, equal to about 88 lbs. English, sell for one 
rupee, or two shilling’s. 

Many European fruits are also produced in considerable quantities, and 
some wild, but of no great variety. The former consist chiefly of apples, 
pears, and a sort of plum. The hills and valleys in many places are also clothed 
with several sorts of wild flowers, indigenous to these northern climates. 

The land ill the more elevated parts depends solely on rain for moisture; 
but in the valleys the irrigation is artificial wherever the water of the 
numerous streams can he conducted. The harvest is in the autumn, and but 
little corn is sown in the spring months. 

Bellew says there are no roads through the countiy except for footmen 
over the hills. The only route for travellers and merchandise is by a rough, 
winding, and difficult path along the precipitous slope of a hill range, and 
directly above the river^s bank, and this route is practicable with safety only 
during the winter seasons. 

The present ruler of Panjkora is Ralimatula, son of Ghazan. When that 
Chief died, he left nine sons, who all fought for the chiefship, and much 
bloodshed ensued, till at last Rahmatula established himself permanently 
as chief. The brothers then dispersed themselves over the country, but 
arestilljealous and impatient of Rahmatiila's authority, endeavouring to 
throw the country into a state of anarchy and disaifecticn. Hahmatctla 
is, in person, a handsome manly young chief, six feet in height, and 
is mentally well fitted to rule' in such a country. His administration 
of justice is the theme of praise with all the people. {BelleiOy Lockwood^ 
Sapper,) 

PAN JPAI— 

A section of the Iliaszai Yusafzais, who inhabit a portion of the Bfmer 
valley — See Bunerwals. 

They are sub-divided into- — I. Husen Kh el, inhabiting flie villages of 
Dagr, Zormandai, Batanrai, Banda, Topdara, Bagra, Gokand, Palwarai, 
Slhngarai, and Khfnghl. 

IL Nasrozai, inhabiting those of Gliordara, Kalel, Ghandakai, Kadro 
Sar, Khaidara. 

Their headmen are Nawab Khan of Dagr, Zaidtla of Bagra, and Ahmad 
Khan of Batanrai. {^LocktooocL) 

PANJPAO— 

A tract in the Peshawar district on the Mohmand frontier towards the 
hills from Shabkadr. On the annexation of the Peshawar district by the 
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Britisli ID 1849, this tract belonged to the Hallmzai Mohmands, but was 
afterwards taken from them, owing to their bad conduct (whence arose 
complications (see Mohmands), and not again returned until after 1860. 

This estate consists of all the land between Shabkadr, the hills, and the 
SobhSn Khwar •, it is of the very finest soil and is well irrigated from a canal 
from the Swat River Its yield is probably not much under Rs. 5,000 per 
annum, and the Halimzai only pay Government Rs. 200 per annum for 
it. It formerly belonged to the All Khel, Khudu Khel, Paenda Khel of 
Gagianis, between whom it was divided. Vazlr Fateh Khan Barakzai gave it 
to the Chief of Lalpura, who gave it to the Halimzais, who divided it into 
three, giving to Habuzak 80 ‘bukras," to Kadai, Band, Katasar 80, and to 
Walibeg 80. ^ ^ 

It was near the old village of Panjpao that on the Srd March 1852, a party 
of Mohmands fired upon a picc[uet commanded by Lieutenant Hughes, 2nd 
Irregular Cavalry. The attack was sudden and unexpected, but Lieutenant 
Hughes promptly charged them, and a severe contest ensued, the enemy 
fighting bravely hand to hand. The noble bearing of Lieutenant Hughes^ 
detachment, however, secured them the victory, and fifteen of the enemy 
were left dead on the field, one taken prisoner, and several wounded ; one of 
Lieutenant Hughes’ men was killed, and some were wounded, and a number 
of horses, amongst which was that of Lieutenant Hughes, were severely 
wounded with sabre cuts. (James.) 

PANJPlR— 

A village in the TJtman Nama division of Yusafzai, Peshawar, 34 miles 
south of Maneri, situated on the right bank of the Badri ravine under the 
isolated hill of this name. Its sections are Ghall Khel, Khidr Khfel, Mansur 
Khel, Asu Khel, Khoga Khel, Hasan Khel, Balar Khel, and it has 3 shops 
and 6 mosques. This village could formerly turn out 80 fightingmen. 
The water-supply is from wells and the ravines. The headman is Ahmad. 
{Lnmsdett.) 

PANJPlR — Elev. 2,140. 

An isolated hill in Yusafzai, 3 miles south of Maneri. It is rocky and 
covered with jungle. In April every year there is a fair here, attended 
by all the Mahamadan women of the neighbourhood, while in October the 
Hindu women frequent it. (AhhoU, Walker.) 

PANJTANA— 

One of the divisions of the village of Khaisbki in Hashtnagar. It contains 
1,700 houses and 25 Hindu shops. (Aleemoola.) 

PANJTlR— 

A village in the Khudu Khel country, 4 miles from Narinjl, situated in a 
yalley surrounded by mountains. It 'is a large village of 1 ,OlO houses, and 
is divided into four parts, and is an emporium of the wood trade. The 
Chief having mixed himself up with the Hindustani fanatics in 1857, this 
village was destroyed on the 25th April 1858 by a force under the com- 
mand of Sir Sidney Cotton. (Allaood.) 

PACK— ^ ^ 

A village in the Khalil division of PSshawar, 2 miles south-west of Peshawar. 
It contains 79 houses, of which only three belong to Hindus. (Iwmsden.) 

paranchas— . 

A tribe of merchants who are settled in various parts of the Frontier 
districts. They are said to have come originally from Baghdad, and are 
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reputed to be the progeny of NaoshirwSii. At present they are distributed 
roughly as follows : — 

In KalaMgh about 60 or 70 families, Kobat district, 1,370 souls. 

In Makbad about 100 „ Peshawar „ 4,130 „ 

In Atak about 100 „ 

In Haoshahra about 250 „ 

In Kabal about 32 or 33 „ 

In Bokhara about 8 or 10 „ 

They trade from Bombay and Calcutta to Bokhara^ and from Bokhara 
they start afresh for Yarkand^ Tashkand, and Orenburg, and go also to the 
fair at Nijnl Novgorod, which they call Makraia/^ They take from 
Calcutta tea and chocolate, from Mxlltan, indigo, and from Bombay and 
Calcutta cloth of various kinds. They bring back (un wrought silk), 
Tillas (6-8), and Ratiskas, a Eussian coin. From Calcutta and Bombay 
they take tlieir goods by rail to Labor, and on carts from that to Peshawar. 
They leave for Bokhara about September. (Macgregor,) 

PlEIlEI— 

A district on the northern slopes of the Black Mountain beyond the 
British boundary in Hazara. It consists of two glens and tlieir subjacent 
lands which lie north of the Agror valley, from which it is separated by the 
Khun Gall Spur ; on the west side its boundary runs up to the top of the 
Machai peak, and on the east and north it is bounded by the territories 
of Ghofar Khan of Trund, and of the Deshi clan. The whole of the 
land originally belonged to Syads, who are still the nominal proprietors, 
but a large number of the villages are held by Basi Khel Chagharzais, 
either by rent or mortgage. Settlers of nearly all the surrounding PathSn 
and Swat! races are to be found in Pariari, the maliks of the villages being, 
however, invariably Syads, who, from their spiritual influence and position 
as original proprietors, exercise considerable influence over their tenantry. 
The leading men are two brothers, Kfidrat^ Shah and Aziz Shah, the 
former being the most notorious. He is an active fomenter of disturbance 
against the British Government, and with the exeepiion of Zarif Khan, 
Akazai, and the Pirzada of the Hasanzais, may be considered the most 
inveterate enemy we possess on the Black Mountain. His power for injury 
is, however, much broken since 1871, when he and his people were concerned 
in the quarrel between Gbafar Khan of Trund and the Deshis.^ For the 
aggressions made by the latter on their enemies, the Pariari territory was 
attacked, and the Syads had to seek safety in flight, Kiidrat Shah s own 
village (Gharaij being burnt by the enemy. Since then he has led a 
wandering life, and has striven, but hitherto ineffectually, to induce the 
Pathans of the mountain to aid him in obtaining his revenge. 

The villages of Pariari are — 

Name. Number Eemarks, 


Kotwal 

of families. 

... 20 Malik Aziz Shah. 

Sidra 

30 Ghazi Shah, Samundar Shah, 

Pariari ... 

... 25 Bahadur Shah. 

Gharai 

... 70 Kudrat Shah. 

Bilandkot ... 

... 45 Situate on a high spur of Black Mountain 

called Palan Piza, burnt in 1868. 

Kopra 

... 20 Mahamad (Akhun Khel). 


There are also about a dozen smaller humlets scattered about the two glens. 

The two glens of Kotwal and Pariari could muster about 300 men for 
fighting, of whom perhaps two-thirds would have matchlocks. They were 
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the first to oppose the ascent of General Wilders force in 1868^ and made 
breast- work to dispute the passage in front of Mana ka Dana/ from which 
they were driven by artillery fire. 

Any force on the crest of the mountain near Machai could send down 
parties to destroy villages, &c., and, if necessary, the glens might be 
attacked from below from the Jal Gall direction, but the country is 
somewhat steep and rugged from that side. A road from Mana ka Dana runs 
down the Palanpiza spur on to Bilankot, and so on to Chirmang and Trund. 
A portion of the force moved by it in 1868. Troops passing by this route 
completely dominate the Kotwal glens and villages lying in it. { Unwin,) 
PARMCLl— 

A village in the Razar division of Yusafzai, Peshawar district, situated on 
the banks of a steep ravine miles from the foot of the east end of the 
Karamar ridge, just above the junction of the ravine with one which 
comes down from Narinji, and 23 miles north-east Hoti MardSn. Its 
sections are Pahlol Khel and Bazid Khel ; the first has 120 houses and the 
second 60 houses. And there are 6 shops and 4 mosques. The cultivation in 
the neighbourhood is rich. The wells, 17 in number, are deeper than 
usual, and the fields here have generally hedges round them, which is not 
often the case in Yusafzai, The water-supply is from wells and tanks. 
The headman is Bostan. 

The dep6t of General Chamberlain^s force on the Amhela ridge was 
moved here on 9th November 1863, on the opening of the Sher Dara road 
to his position. {LumBden^ Hastings,) 

PARSHAI— 

A village in the Patiala division of Khatak country, Kohat, distant about 
miles from Jabar and 27 miles from Koh§t. It has 84 houses of Khwaram 
Khataks and can turn out 120 able-bodied men. Its water is from a very 
large tank, which dries up after very great heat. (Macgregor,) 

P1R1J- 

A village in Rsnlzai, Swit, containing 300 houses. (Aleemoola.) 
PARWA— ^ 

A village in the DerE IshmEll district, 22 miles from Dera, 106 miles Dera 
Ghazi by the district road. Supplies are procurable here after due notice, 
and water is plentiful. The country is level, and open, and jungly, with 
partial cultivation. (Boderis,) 

PASTAONAI— 

A village, Afrldi country, YEghistan, 30 miles from Kohat, and 35 miles 
from PeshEwar, consisting of 20 houses built on a small hill, and situated 
about 400 yards from the road; a little valley joins here from the east, 
water from a spring, which is scai’ce and at a distance. It can turn out 50 
fightingmen. {James,) 

PASTRiNiS— ■■ ^ 

A tribe said by Major G. Jacob to inhabit the hills at the extreme north 
of Dera Ghazi district. They are a well conducted, peaceable tribe, with 
herds of camels which they graze in the plains, I do not know what tribe 
this can he. {Jacob,) 

PATAN Bara— 

A village in the Mansera division of the Hazara district, 5 miles east 
from Taiidiani. It has 348 houses, 7 shops and 8 mosques. The popula- 
tion amounts to 1,791 souls. The inhabitants are composed of 1,314 
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Sarara^ 15 Dhuncls^ 153 Gsjars^ and 309 others. The water-supply is from 
six springs in the vicinity^ and the water is excellent and plentiful. The pro- 
duce consists of wheats indian-corn, rice^ barley^ moth^ &e._, and supplies 
are procuarble here in considerable quantities after due notice. The stock 
of the village embraces 6 horses^ 1^004 cattle, 293 sheep and goats, 9 
camels, 19 donkeys, and 19 mules. The headmen are Mfr Fakir and Mir 
Dildar All. i^face') 

PlTAE— 

A plain in the Bugti hills west of the Sham plain, the northernmost of 
the Bugti possessions. It appears to be some 10 miles in length from east 
to west and 5 or 6 in breadth from north to south, but it is not at all clearly 
defined. 

It is watered by a stream of the same name which rises in the Slab Roh, 
and drains into the Siaf, joining the latter a little south-west of Sangsila. 

In the centre of it is an old quadrangular fort, known as Kechi ka kot. 

It is bounded south by the Barboj range, and a branch of the Pstar 
ravine, rising in that hill, carries the drainage into the Pa tar, running close 
by the walls of Keehi kot. The Patar, though not a perennial stream, con- 
tains numerous pools of fair water here and there. The Pstar plain, as 
regards its surface, is similar to the Palmi, dotted with bushes, tall grass, 
and jal. Forage and firewood are plentiful. {Bmidson^ Paget) 

PATHINI KACHI— 

A valley of the Rustamani Bozdars, situated on the left bank of the Drug, 
about 10 miles east of the spot where it rises from the Drah defile. It is a 
large valley, and its soil is very prolific, (Davidson) 

PATIALA— 

k division of the Khatak country, Kohat district. The inhabitants are of 
the Khwaram section of Khataks, The villages are Kandar, Parshai, Tilkan, 
Nekhband, and Resl. There is another division of the same name which be- 
longs to the Akor Khataks of the Mishak section. Its villages are Jabar, 
Shekhan, Chorlaki, Kamr, Khushalgarh, Kasabi, Tarkbobai. It consists of 
an undulating upland of unirrigated cultivation divided by ravines and low 
rocky ridges. It drains to the Indus, either direct or by the Tarkhobi. 

The roads from Patiala to the Jawaki country between the Angoh Khula 
and Tillanj are as follows 1st, from Panoba over the Braghdai hill by the 
Gaoz Dara to Torki, barely practicable for unladen cattle; 2nd, Kolgai over 
the same hill by Gaoz Dara to Torki or Paia, scarcely practicable for cattle ; 
3rd, Tarkhobi by the Nari ghasha by Gaoz Dara to Torlu, or Pai, prac- 
ticable for animals ; ^th, Samela, a binda^ of Parsha! by Lashkari banda to 
Torki, practicable for laden cattle ; 5th, Tulanj to Torki, practicable for 
laden cattle. (Ilacgregor^ BadsJtah) 

PEHAR— 

A village in the Sangarh division of Dera GhSzi, 10 miles south-east 
yihowa, and 3 miles south Tibi. Previous to the garrisoning of Vihowa 
it contained an outpost. In 1860 it was re-garrisoned, the Yihowa post 
being withdrawn owing to the stream drying up. 

PESHAWAR— 

A cantonment situated about 1 mile west of the city of the same name. 

^ Its shape is that of an irregular ohlong ; it is 8 miles and 540 yards in 
circuit. Prom the extreme west house of the cantonment to the north-west 
angle of the fort by the road is 3 miles, 925 yards, and at the broadest part 
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from the rear road of the cantonments to the quarter-guard of the Artillery 
lines is 1 mile, 1,650 yards. Its area, is ^8,612 acres, or 8,689 square miles. 

The appearance of Peshawar in the cold weather and rains at least is 
very picturesque. The compounds are plentifully planted with trees, and 
there are some very fair gardens, and altogether it is a very enjoyable place. 

A great deal of the recent improvement in the appearance of the place, es- 
pecially in the space between the cantonment and city, is due to the energetic 
exertions and good taste of Captain Ommaney, the Deputy Commissioner. 

The cantonment occupies a curved elevation looking to the Kbaibar range 
of hills, distant about 15 miles to the west. On the east it is very closely 
bounded by the other ridge upon which the city is built, separated from 
it by a depression, in which is placed the Sadar bazar. To the south and 
south-east are the Bars and Chamkani plains, barren, stony, and cut up by 
a few watercourses. Due north and west the ridge looks over the marsh 
land towards the Doaba, or meeting of the Swat and Ksbal rivers. Nearly 
due east the Grand Trunk Eoad passes the fort. 

It is one of the best and highest points in the valley, and its proximity to 
the city is the only objection. Its surface soil in marry parts contains a 
quantity of human bones j indeed, many of the houses have been built over 
the site of former grave-yards. The bungalows are in many insfanoo p too 
crowded together. 

The cantonmerit may be said to consist of three main blocks, right, centre, 
and left. The right block is an irregular pentagon facing the north, and 
bounded by the Circular Eoad on the north and north-west and south-east, 
by Eaeket Court Eoad on the south-west, and by the Commissariat Lane on 
the east. The roads in this block run generally north and south, and east 
and west, viz., the Commissariat Lane, Jheel Eoad, Artillery Bazar Eoad, 
Artilllery Parade Eoad, Michni Eoad, Church Road on the former direc- 
tion, and Circular Eoad, Fort Eoad, City Eoad, and Sudder Bazar Eoad in 
the latter. This block contains on the extreme right a regiment of 
Native Infantry ; then there are the Artillery Lines, with another regiment 
of Native Infantry on the left flank, and a third retired to the left rear. 
The Artillery lines extend from the Circular to the Fort Eoad, but the 
right and left Native Infantry Lines of this block only come a portion of 
this way, the remainder being occupied by ofiicers^ houses. To the rear of 
the Fort Eoad are, commencing from their right, the Commissariat Stores and 
in rear the Charitable Dispensary, then the Executive Engineer's godown 
and the premises of the Missionaries. Next there, some officers^ houses with 
the Cricket ground, the Eesideney, Commissioner’s and Deputy Commis- 
sioner’s Kateherries and Treasury and Havalat, with more houses belono-in^ 
to ofScers. On the other side of the City Eoad is the Artillery Hospitaf 
In the extreme left rear corner are lines for a regiment of Native Cavalry 
facing to the south-east. Between this block and the city are the iail and 
police lines, and to the south of the fort are the lines of the Cominissariat 
cattle. West of the jail is a large house called Mackeson’s Eatchery in 
which that officer met his death. South of this again are the Ice-pits and a 
large house, now used as a Small Cause Court, which used to be called Phillip’s 
Folly. On the other side of the road to the dispensary are the Kahar lines 

The centre block is a quadrilateral, with sides of irregular len»th bounded 
north-west by Circular Road, east by the Eaeket Court Eoad,'’andwest by 
the JamrUd Road, and contains the lines for a regiment of British Infantry- 
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on the right and one for Native Infantry on the left. In rear are officers 
houses, and behind all is the Sadr bazar. In this block also is situated the 
Church, Eoman Catholic Chapel, Post Office, Staging Bungalow, Barrack 
Master^s Godown. 

The left block is nearly square, facing the south-west. It is bounded on 
the west, south and east by the Circular Eoad, and on the north by the 
JamrudEoad, and contains lines for a regiment of British Infantry, B Com- 
panies Sappers, a regiment of Native Infantry and one of Native Cavalry. 
In front of this block is the Race Course, grand parade, and burial ground; 
in rear is a large cricket ground and a public garden* 

The accommodation available in the cantonment of Peshiwar for European 
troops is as follows : — 

Infantry Lines . — Twenty barracks, holding 4 Sergeants and 40 men 
each, 1 married barrack to hold 25, 1 Sergeant Major^s Uuarters, 1 Quarter 
Master Sergeant^s Quarters, 2 Hospitals for 40 male patients each, and 1 for 
16 male and 13 females; 2 Barrack blocks to hold 8 Sergeants and 160 men 
each, and 4 Officers^ Quarters containing 8 units each, 1 Quarter Guard for 
24 men, and 1 Hospital Guard for 7 men* 

The number in occupation, or of available accommodation, of course varies 
from time to time. At the date of the last report, the average cubic space 
per man in these barracks was 2,565, and the average cubic space per 
patient in the hospital was 3,207. 

Left Infantry Lines . — Thirteen barracks to hold 4 Sergeants and 40 Rank 
and File each, 1 to hold 36 Rank and File, 1 Married Barrack to hold 15, 1 
Sergeant Major^s Quarters, 1 Quarter Master Sergeant^s Quarters, 2 Hospitals 
for 40 male patients each, and one for 16 males and 13 females, 1 Quarter 
Guard for 24 men, and 1 Rear Guard and 1 Hospital Guard for 7 men each. 

The average cubic space per man in these barracks was at the date of the 
last report 2,377 feet, and in the hospitals per patient 3,207 feet. 

Royal Artillery Lines . — ^One barrack for 2 Sergeants, 24 men, 3 for 4 
^ ' Sergeants and 24 men, 1 for 6 Sergeants and' 5 men, 3 for^ 8 Sergeants and 

24 men, 2 for 12 Sergeants and 24 men, 4 for 8 Sergeants and 36 men, 
2 Hospitals for 40 men, and one for 16 males and 12 females, 1 Quarter 
Guard lor 24 men, and 1 Hospital Guard for 7 men, 3 stables for 30 horses 
and 3 for 40, and 6 for 62 horses each. The average cubic space per man 
was 1,936 and per patient 2,298. 

Besides these, there are lines of the usual description in ihe cantonment 
for two regiments of Native Cavalry, four of Native Infantry, and two 
Companies of Sappers and Miners. 

There are 21 miles of metalled and 15 miles of unmade road in the can- 
tonment. 

The number of the inhabitants of PeshSwar cantonment, according to the 
census report of 1868, was 24,676. 

In religion, these were— 


Christian ,,, 

1 

... 3,400 

Hindu ... 

, 

... 5,800 

Mahamadan ... 


... 6,700 

Miscellaneous 

■ ... 

... 8,700 


But Major Elwyn, the Cantonment Magistrate, says that the number on 
the iOth January 1868 was 21,720, Europeans, including soldiers, 
2,465; Native troops, 4,532 ; Natives of Sadr Bazar, 3,200 ; Natives : of 
other bazars and Commissiariat followers, &c., 11,523. 
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The supply of water for eaiitonments is obtamed from three sources^ from 
wells, from springs^ and from an artifieial channel from the BsrS, but as 
this is very fully and ably described in a paper by Surgeon H. W. Bellew, 
I will here make some extracts on this important subject : — 

The water-supply available, both for the city and cantonments, is derived 
^^from two distinct sources, viz.^ from wells and from the Bara river, but 
‘^mostly from the latter, which, too, is generally preferred by the natives. 

Let us now examine each of these sources of water-supply separately, 
and begin with the wells. 

The wells, both in the city and cantonments, appear to derive their 
water from one and the same subterranean reservoir. AllowiDg for 
inequality of surface, they all strike water at about the same level, and 
"Hhey all, too, contain about the same depth of water. 

Thus the deepest well in the city, in the highest part of the town, 
''the Gorkhatri, measures 66 feet from the parapet to tlie surface of the 
water, and the depth of the water in it is nearly 8 feet. The shallowest 
" well is in the lowest part of the city , the Beti mahala, and measures only 
" 10 feet from the parapet to the surface of the water, the depth of which 
"is 6f feet. 

" And so in the cantonment, the deepest well is in the highest part of 
" the station, near the left European Infantry bazar. It has a depth of 
"nearly 90 feet from the parapet to the surface of the water, the depth 
"of which is about 11 feet. And the shallowest, near the Ice-pits, 
"measures only 2-4 feet from the parapet to the surface of the water, the 
" depth of which is 9 feet. 

" The depth of water in 20 wells in the city and 5 in cantonments 
"ranges between 6 and 12 feet, the shallowest being in the city and the 
" deepest in the cantonments. 

" It is probable, therefore, that the water of all the wells is derived 
"from the same subterranean reservoir, and that it is originally of one 
" uniform quality, perhaps in itself good and wholesome; but that the 
" differences known to exist in the quality of the water of different wells 
" is dependent upon some extraneous cause or causes. Of this, in fact, 
" there ^ is no doubt as regards the wells at Peshawar, and from their very 
" prominence it is not difficult to recognize some of the sources of very 
"serious contamination, as will be presently seen. 

"Unfortunately for Peshawar, most of the wells, both in the city and 
"cantonments, the former most especially, are contaminated by impurities 
"reaching the water by percolation through the soil. Some idea of the 
" extent of this form of contamination, and of the nature of the contami- 
" Bating matter, may be gained by an examination of the soil in which 
"these wells are sunk. 

"Let ns take the cantonments first. Here we find that in most parts 
"of the station the surface soil consists of the crumbled debris of decayed 
"grave-yards and ruined cities. Its depth varies from 4 or 5 to 10 
"or 12 feet or more, according to locality and circumstances. It is 
"composed of a heterogeneous mixture of broken bricks and stone, of 
" fragments of pottery, sculpture, glass and metal ornaments, of decayed 
"bones, charcoal, &c., &e., all imbedded together, thickly or thinly as the 
" case may be, in particular spots, in a loose, friable, and porous mould 
" of earth and ashes mixed together, and abounding in the nitrates of 
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potash/ and other soluble salts. When freshly dug to any depth 
^^this soil emits a very distinct and musty smelly apparently quite peculiar 
to itself, and after heavy rains or floods it is always dissolving and sink- 
ing in different spots, forming pitfalls and chasms of unknown depth and 
^‘direction. 

Below this surface crust lies the virgin soil. This in its upper layers 
is a strong dry clay, and in its lower layers it increases in compactness, 
cohesion, and moisture as it approaches the water stratum. 

^^It will thus be seen that the wells in cantonments are sunk through 
^^two kinds of soil, and that the lower part of the shaft passes through 
virgin soil, whilst the upper part passes through a debris, the composition 
of which has just been described. Knowing this, it is not difficult to 
recognize one mode by which impurities can reach the water from the 
outside, despite our most careful protection of the well by means of 
masonry shafts, parapets, &c. The very act of sinking the well, in fact, 
‘^of itself at once gives direction to the subsoil percolation; which thus 
finds an easy passage to the I’eservoir below, through the gap intervening 
between the masonry shaft and the original sides of the well, if, indeed, 
it do not do so by permeation through the masonry shaft itself. 

“ Now let us turn to the city. Here we find the same general conditions, 
but in a far worse form. The surface soil in almost any part of the city, 
to a depth of from 4 or 5 feet to 20 feet or more, may be aptly des- 
^‘cribed as an artificial compound made up of the debris of brick 
and mud walls, of broken pottery, charcoal, ashes, bones, cattle refuse, 
stable litter, house-sweepings, filth, ordure, and dung, together with all 
sorts of rubbish, the accumulation of centuries, all decomposed, crumbled 
and caked together by the united action of pressure and moisture. 

On several occasions I have examined this surface soil in different 
parts of the city, where it had been exacavated for the foundations of 
the new houses to he built on the sites of former ones destroyed either by 
“ fire, earthquake, or decay of the wood- work used to hold the walls together ; 
^^and I can assure the reader that the above description is no exaggeration. 
Indeed, I freely confess that had I not the evidence of my own eyes I could 
hardly have credited the fact. Even now in almost any part of the city 
^^may be seen pits and trenches, excavated for the material of walls, and 
in process of being filled up. And what is this process. Simply the 
daily addition of stable litter, dung, offal, &c., and all kinds of filth. At 
‘'"first I was surprised at the depth of this upper crust of debris in many 
^"parts of the city, hut on investigation found an explanation in the fact, 
that most of the houses and serais here are upon deep cellars excavated 
""into the earth. They are called "tah-khana,^ and are used as cool 
""retreats during the heat of the day in the hot weather. Some of them are 
""of considerable extent, and are divided into three or four compartments. 
""Many of them have a well sunk in one corner, and very often it happens 
""that this is next to a cess-pit in the adjoining house, only a few feet inter- 
"" vening between them. A well and a cess-pit with privy built upon it are 
"" of common occurrence in the same court-yard, and only a few paces apart. 

""It is computed that there are upwards of five hundred wells in the city 
"" of Peshswar, and about the same number of cess-pits. The only cliffer- 
"" ence between the well and the cess-pit is, that the one is a shaft carried 
"" down to, and into, the water stratum, and sometimes lined with masonry, 
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whilst the other is a mere shaft sunk some feet short of the water level;, 
with a privy built over it. It is a notorious fact that many of these cess- 
^^pits have not been cleared out for generations^ whilst most of them 
contain the accumulations of several years. They are a notorious nuisance 
to the people^ but they do nothing to get rid of the evil. 

Under such conditions there is a manifest cause of very serious coiita- 
^‘^mination of welhwater ; but it is not the only cause^ for surface drainage 
^^here adds to the evils of sub-soil percolation. 

Almost all the wells in the city are of a very narrow guage_, seldom 
exceeding 3 or 4 feet diameter, A few are very well built^ with 
ec pnrapets ^ and good drainage troughs^ all of the best masonry. 
Many are provided merely with a lining of red pottery^ formed in broad 
seini-eireular bands^ which are placed in pairs^ tier upon tier, as a protec- 
tion to the sides of the well from the splashings of the water as it is 
being drawn. The greater number, however, are mere shafts sunk down 
to the water, with a wooden frame let in at the bottom, to prevent the 
^ tower part of the well from falling in, and a platform of wood or 
masonry at the top, to preserve the orifice and allow of the water being 
^trawn. Not a few are mere shafts flush with the surface of the ground, 
and without parapet or platform or other protection. 
a understand how the water of these wells 

becomes polluted by the surface drainage, and by the percolation through 
the upper crust of the ground. It requires only a description of this 
surface drainage to complete the picture. 

^ closely packed and crowded city, where, until very recently, 
sanitation was undreamt of, filth and ordure, dry and moist, of all kinds, 
eovered the surface of the courts and alleys in all directions. Decayed 
vegetables, rotten fruits, and litter, strewed the ground everywhere. The 
urine and dung of horses, buffaloes, cows, &c., tethered in the courts, 
lanes and serais, ^ together with the additions made thereto by man, were 
■^allowed to sink into the soil, or dry on the surface and get trodden into 
it. Open sewers and drains, many of them, mere ruts on the surface, gave 
passage to a thick, black stinking sewage, which wound its sluggish way 
wherever the slope of the ground led it, and generally became arrested 
in mid-conrse by the loss of its fluid portion, either by absorption into 
the soil or by evaporation into the breathing atmosphere. Eains fell and 
“ washed the soluble matter deeper into the soil, or as floods carried the surface 
detritus into the lower parts of the town, there to he trodden into mire, 
and ultimately to form part of the surface soil, or else to collect in way- 
“ side hollows, there to fester and poison the air around. 

Such was the normal condition, as regards filth, throughout Peshawar, 
until recent years. Much has been done of late to remedy this vicious 
state of affairs; but a vast deal yet remains before the city can be 
^M>rought into anything like a decent state, and even then the improvement 
•^^can only be on the surface; we can make no impression upon the soil 
below it. 

From the foregoing description it will be seen that the known unwhole- 
someness^ and impurity of the well-water in Peshawar city, the injurious 
effects of which are stamped upon the health of the citizens, is mostly, 
it not altogether, due to surface drainage, and the percolation of conta- 
minating matter tliroogh the soil in which the wells are sunk. It will 
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^''also be seen thafe^ from the nature of the existing conditions and surround- 
‘^ing circumstances^ the case, though capable of amelioration to some 
^^exient, is incapable of efficient remedy. Well-water, therefore, cannot be 
considered or allowed as a proper or suitable source of water-supply at 
^^PesisSwar. 

^^From a life-long experience in the matter, natives are generally fair 
judges of the good or bad quality of the water they may be forced to 
^Mrink. The Peshawaris acknowledge the inferiority of their well-water 
and, as a rule, condemn its continued use where that of a running stream^ 
available. 

The other source of supply is from the Bara river, which crosses the Moh- 
^^mand sub-division obliquely towards the north-east. In this course it flow 
about a mile to the south of the city, which, with cantonments, it will be 
remembered, occupies the north-eastern verge of that elevated tract. Its 
level at this part, however, is too low to admit of its water being drawn 
oif for the use of the city or cantonments. Consequently, it has been 
necessary to go bigber up the stream, to a spot some 6 or 7 miles off, 
where a fort named after the river, is planted right upon its bank, on the 
boundary line between British and independent territory. At this spot, 
“ immediatf>ly above and below the Bara fort, are drawm off all the streams 
that supply the city and cantonments, as well as the Mohmand and 
Khalil villages, many of which have no wells, with water both for 
domestic and agricultural purposes. These streams are drawn off from 
both sides of the river through deep cuttings in either bank. Four are 
thus drawn off from the north bank within a few paces of each other. 
Three of them supply the Khalil lands and villages as far north as Regi, 
Lakarai, and Malazai, The fourth supplies the city and cantonments, 
as well as the lands and villages^ on its course betw^een them and the river. 
This is the stream with which we are now concerned. 

After leaving the river, it flows through the village of Landi Akhun 
Mahomad ; and then, after a course of a couple of miles or so at Garhi 
Sikandar Khan, divides into two main branches. One of these, after a 
couple of miles across open country, passes through the Naodeh hamlet, 
and then enters cantonments on their extreme left. The other branch, 
alter a similar course over open countiy, passes the hamlet of Swatian, 
flows through the gully in rear of the sadar bazar, and enters the city at 
the Kabal gate. Though both these streams flowthrough its limits, only 
^^the former is distributed over cantonments. 

Both streams flow in open unprotected channels ; but they are not 
vitiated to any serious extent by pollution or contamination till they have 
entered the cantonment limits. Whatever impurities they may receive in 
their passage through the twm or three villages, they are probably for the 
most part got rid of before they enter cantonments, either by deposition 
or chemical decomposition; as the water flows along freely exposed to the 
air in its course of 6 or 7 miles from the river to the cantonments, 
es]>ecially as it has to pass over long stretches of open country intervening 
between tbe contaminating villages. It is probable, therefore, that the 
water of these streams enters cantonments in much the same state as it 
left the river. But once arrived in cantonments its contamination 
commences, and the pollution goes on increasing at every step, without 
any break to admit of its righting itself by deposition of the foreign 
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matter held in suspension, or its destruction by chemical decomposition 
and comb inatiom This, as well as the nature o£ the pollution, will be 
more fully seen if we follow the course of each stream through can to n- 
meats to its end. It is only necessary here to premise that the station is 
'^very compact and crowded, the several regimental lines being closely 
packed together, without much intervening open space. 

The Naodeh branch, entering cantonments at its extreme left, passes 
eonsecutively through the following regimental lines in the order of their 
mention, Native Cavalry, Native Infantry, European Infantry, Native 
^Infantry, European Infantry, Native Infantry, European Artillery, Native 
^anfantry, and Native Cavalry. It then flows on to the jail, and thence 
^^to the commissariat cattle-sheds, beyond which it joins the other branch 
a little way short of its entrance into the city, 

“ In its course it gives off, right and left, innumerable branches to the 
several regimental bazars, tanks, bungalows and gardens. In fact, it 
^‘'covers the entire station with a perfect maze of water-courses, which run 
^4n every direction, and always in open, unguarded, superficial channels. 
'' At every step this stream and its branches is defiled and polluted in 
numberless ways. Camp-followers ease themselves on its banks, and then 
wash in its stream. Surface drains trickle into it from all sides. Privies 
stand upon its very brink, and filth of all kinds is thrown into it. And 
this is the water used for drinking and domestic purposes by the bulk of 
the residents in cantonments. By many it is taken direct from the stream 
‘^as it flows, but by most from the regimental and other tanks fed by it. 
It is always more or less torbid, and, under the most favourable conditions, 
very highly charged with decomposing organic matter. Even after filter- 
ing, boiling, and re-filtering, it taints vessels in which it is allowed to 
stand for a few days, and this too in the cold weather, as I have proved 
by experiment. 

“Such is the existing state of the cantonment stream, and in all con- 
“ science it is bad enough ; but that of its other branch, which flows in rear 
“ of the sadar bazar to the city, is still worse. It no sooner enters th 
cantonments than it has three separate ranges of public latrines planted 
“ right upon its banks, and then it receives the sewage of the sadar bazar 
“ drains, as well as the drainage from the stables of a Native Cavalry corps. 
“ Sheep and horses are habitually bathed in it; mangy camels and foul 
“ linen are washed in it ; natives perform their ablutions in it ; and ducks 
“ and geese feed in it. After this it enters the city, where truly its 
“state is very considerably worse than its first. 

“ It enters the city by the Kabal gate, and winding along its lowest 
“parts in a deep and wide channel between masonry embankments, passes 
“out at the Hashtnagar gate, and becomes lost in the marsh -land beyond. 
“ In this course it receives on each side the sewers and drains corning dow 
“'from all parts of the city. With few exceptions, all the sewers 
“ drains of the city converge towards this steeam and empty into it. It is, 
“ in fact, here converted into the main sewer of the city. 

“Inordinary times the stream is small, shallow, and sluggish. Ifs 
“ margins are dotted with the rotting carcases of cats and dogs, with offal 
“ and all manner of filth scattered about the very edges of the stream ; 
“whilst at short intervals on each side are the broad or narrow, as the case 
“ may be, lines of thick, Idack, stinking muck tTickling from the sewers 
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body of tbe stream^ along the whole course of which are crowds of 
''ducks and geese busily probing and groping and stirring up the mixture 
" in search of food. 

" The fluid of this stream— it cannot be called water'— is used by hmi- 
" dreds of the city people for drinking and domestic purposes. At different 
" spots along the course of the stream great crocks^ filled from it; are let 
" into the wall; or placed in convenient corners for the use of thirsty way- 
farers. I have often seen men and women go down into this great sewer, 
" and drink of its filthy stream as it flowed. 

" After rains, floods come down and flush the stream; and for the time 
"improve its quality, but as the floods subside it at once reverts to its 
" normal condition as above described. When flushed by floods the whole 
" city by preference drink of this stream for the reasons previously men- 
" tioned. Sometimes, when the stream has reached a degree of impurity 
" beyond endurance, it is flushed by diverting the water from the fields 
" and bringing tbe whole current through the city. 

"Such is the nature of the second of the two sources of water-supply 
" available at Peshawar. In the ease of the first, wells, it has been 
" shown that the acknowledged inferiority and known impurity of their 
" water are equally incapable of improvement or remedy, owing to the main 
"agent in the deterioration and contamination, viz.^ sub-soil percolation, being 
"beyond our reach and control. Norton tube-wells were referred teas 
" affording one means by which, in a few exceptional spots, the evil effects 
"of this action might be overcome. But, as their use is not of general 
" applicability, these tube-wells cannot be considered as more than a mere 
" auxiliary means for increasing the general water-supply, in the event of 
" its quantity failing at the fountain-head. 

" In the case of the second source, however, viz.^ the Bara river, no such 
" objection holds good. On the contrary, it will have been seen from the 
" foregoing description that the pollution and contamination of this source 
"of water-supply are altogether and entirely preventable, and that the 
" inferiority and impurity of the water, as it is now used in the canton- 
" meats and city, is capable of improvement and remedy ; and that, too, by 
very simple means, as I shall now endeavGur to show. 

" I have already stated that some who have given this subject their con- 
"sideration are content that the water-supply for Peshawar should come 
"from its present source in the Bara river, because they believe that run- 
ning water is superior to that of wells; only, whilst providing means for its 
" being properly filtered before being used, they would insist on its stream 
" being properly protected against contamination by fencing the channel on 
" its course from the river to cantonments. Others, again, not considering 
" these means sufficient or effective, are for bringing the water direct from 
"the river to the cantonments and city, in iron or glazed ware pipes, and 
"there storing it in closed reservoirs for distribution, 

"The latter of these proposals, apart from the great expense and the 
" delay that must necessarily occur before it could be put into execution, 
"is open to the objection that the pipes would be constantly getting choked 
" by the deposition, especially at their joinings, of the earthy and other 
" matter held in suspension by the water, whilst there would be no means 
" of ascertaining the exact spot at which the obstruction occurred. And 
"when it is considered that such obstraction^^ might occur at any spot 
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^^over an extent of 7 or 8 miles of pipingj the objection becomes a 
serious one. But besides this^ a still greater objection to this mode of 
conveying such water^ as is that of the Bara river;, consists in the fact that 
the organic and inorganic matters held in suspension in it — and they are 
by no means in small quantity — are always undergoing decomposition and 
evolving deleterious gases. If such water is confined in a slow current;, 
in narrow tubes shut off from free exposure to the air^ and exposed to a 
high temperature, as would be the case under the circumstances contem- 
plated, there would be no escape for the evolved gases, nor any supply of 
oxygen for combination with the matters undergoing putrefaction and de-* 
composition; and consequently, the condition of the water would be worse 
on its arrival in cantonments than when it left the river. Whereas, on the 
contrary, if conducted in an open channel, freely exposed to the air, the 
noxious gases so generated would find a free escape, and become dissipated 
as they formed ; whilst the water absorbing oxygen from the atmosphere, 
‘■^as it flowed along, would gradually purify itself by deposition of part, and 
‘■^oxidation of the rest, of its contained impurities. Under the most 
favorable eircumstances, the fouling of the tubes, of itself, would be an 
^^evil not easy to dispose of, unless indeed the water were thoroughly puri- 
fied previous to its abstraction from the river. This, however, does not 
appear to be practicable under the eircumstances of the case under 
consideration. 

The amount of foreign matter held in suspension by the Bara river 
varies according to the seasons ; nevertheless, it is always considerable, and 
at special seasons, as after floods, excessive. Now, as rains are of frequent 
occurrence on the Sufed Koh and Tira mountains, amongst which the 
‘f Bara river rises and flows, at all seasons of the year, it follows that the 
surface detritus washed into it from the hill-sides, riee-swamps, village lands, 
" &c., in its passage amongst the hills, must at all seasons keep its stream 
^^in a more or less turbid state. 

And, in fact, such is the usual state of its stream as found at Bara fort, 
^Hhe point at which it would be tapped for the supply of the city and can- 
tonments. It is true that the river at this part of its course has a clean 
^^pebbly bottom; but the stream is always more or less turbid, if not abso- 
lately muddy. Its velocity here prevents its leaving a deposit, but this 
would not be the case after the current lost its velocity, as would result 
after its divergence from the main channeL It is only in seasons of long 
continued drought that the Bara river assumes any thing like a clear stream, 
Its normal condition is more or less turbid. 

Those rough ridges of caked and fissured mud one sees lining the edges 
^^of the several water-courses in cantonments, and the country around, 
afford an indication of the amount of this turbidity and the extent of 
deposition resulting from it. It is found necessary from time to time 
to remove this sediment from the water-courses, to preventtheirbeeom- 
ing silted up and obliterated. 

^^From watching the periodical cleansing of a water-tank in the jail 
garden, I have been enabled to form some idea of the nature and amount 
^‘'o£ this sediment. In a tank, about 16 feet square by 8 feet deep, fed 
from the cantonment stream after it has passed through the whole 
station, three months suffice to furnish a deposit of thick, black, slimy, 
and stinking muck 14 inches deep all over the bottom. 
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sucli objection on the score of sedimentary deposit holds good 
against the former of these proposals^ which, though good in itself, falls 
short of the actual requirements. 

Believing as I do that rimiiing water, if only decently pure and clear, 
far prelerable to any other for drinking purposes, I would look to the 
^^Bara river for the water-supply of Peshawar, both city aiid cantonments, 
and would adopt the following plan as affording the best means of se- 
cui'ing a good and wholesome supply of drinking water. 

I would bring the water into cantonments, with a branch leading off 
^Ho the city, in a fresh open cutting of suitable depth and width; guard 
it against surface drainage by a raised embankment on each sideband 
protect it against trespassers by strong wire fencing, as shown in the 
subjoined cross section. 



embankments. C cutting and stream. FF wire fencing, (JG gen- 
eral surface of the ground. 

This cutting should extend in as straight a line as possible from the 
river at Bara fort to the highest part of cantonments, and there be con- 
nected by a masonry conduit with a series of reservoirs. There should 
six such reservoirs, each 16 feet square by 8 feet deep, and they 
should extend in a straight line, with an interval of 4 feet between 
^^each. Each reservoir should have a parapet a foot high above the out- 
flow level, and each should be furnished with two sets of open masonry 
conduits of saucer-shape pattern One set for direct communication in 
a straight line from the stream, through the series of reservoirs, to the 
filters beyond. And the other set at the side of the series of reservoir, 
for communication between each separately, and the stream direct. At 
'Hhe end of the series of reservoirs there should be two filter tanks, 8 
‘‘ feet square and 4 feet deep, each connected with the other, and the last 
^^of the reservoirs by a direct set and a side set of conduits. Beyond 
“ the filters should be a large circular and domed cistern for the reception 
of the pure water, which should hence be distributed in small pipes to the 
several regimental lines, and there stored in a similar cistern, from which 
it could be drawn for use by the stop-cocks or other approved means. 

The whole series of reservoirs, filters, tanks, and cistern to be enclosed 
within railings or wire fencing, and covered by a light, well- ventilated 
roof. The annexed diagram will illustrate the plan above proposed. 
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A is tlie stream brought from the Bara river, B is a branch led 
for irrigation of gardens^ &c. After this^ A flows successively into the 
series of reservoirs 2^ 3^ 4; 5^ 6^ whence it passes into the filters^ 
coal and sand, a and b, beyond which it enters the great cistern 
which the pipes of distribution are led off. 

DD is the set of side conduits connecting the reservoirs with the 
A direct. The object of this arrangement is to allow of each reservoir 
being cleaned out once a week, without interfering with the purifica- 
tion of the water. Thus, by plugging conduits of reservoir the stream. 
A flows through conduit D into 2, 3, 4, and so on. As soon as 
1 is cleaned, the stream A is re-admitted by removal of the plugs. Re« 
servoir 2 is then shut off by plugging its conduits and the water then 


flows from 1 through conduit D to 3, 4, and so on. 
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‘^provision is made for clearing out each reservoir in turn, without eheek- 
^^ingthe process of purifying the water, EE mark the foundations of 
the shed covering the reservoirs, and FE the enclosure walls or railings, 
G is the gateway to the water-works enclosure. 

The advantages of this plan are, that, in a 7 or 8 miles course from 
^Hhe river to the place of consumption, the stream is exposed to the 
^^air, of which it absorbs a certain quantity, and thus improves in quality; 
furthei', it gets rid of much of the foreign matter floating in it by de- 
position, and by chemical combinations with the oxygen of the atmos- 
" phere. In the reservoirs, again, it is successively arrested in progress, 
and allowed to clear itself by further deposition of sedimentary matter. 
It is then passed through beds of charcoal and sand, where it is deprived 
^“^of any remaining impurities before flowing into the distributory cistern. 
Again by this mode all the water channels, reservoirs, &e., can be kept 
‘‘ clean without diflBculty, whilst any unusual or unforeseen source of con- 
tamination is at once detected and pi’ovided against. 

Another advantage is that the plan is comparatively inexpensive and 
/^ capable of immediate adoption ; no small matter when the urgent ne- 
^^ oessity for an immediate supply of wholesome water is considered.^^ 

The unhealthiness of Peshawar is a subject which has occupied the 
attention more or less of every medical officer who has ever been stationed 
there; but the subject is one whose history, causes and remedy, can only be 
properly treated adequately by a medical officer. It may, however, be 
permitted me to remark generally that the principal disease seems to be a 
fever of a very bad type, and that all seem agreed that the cause of it lies 
in the existence of extensive j heels, near the over-saturation of the soil in 
the cantonments, the excessive impure nature of the water-supply and the 
excessive irrigation of the neighbouring district. 

Much has been done to remove these causes, the large jheel near the fort 
has been to a great extent drained, and a thick belt of trees planted between 
it and the cantonment; the over-iri’igation of private compounds has 
been stopped ; arrangements are being made to bring the water from the 
Bara river into cantonments free from all the impurities which has hitherto 
been the cause of so much sickness and mortality; and lastly, the sanitatio 
of the city of Peshawar has been vastly improved. Moreover, the 
withdrawal of a large proportion of the sickly men from the valley and 
their location on the healthy site of Charat has been another cause, humanly 
speaking, of saving many lives. Therefore, though doubtless much remains 
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to be done; it is but just to acknowledge that the result of these wise measur es 
has been a very marked decrease in tlie former insalubrity of this im|)ortant 
station. [Macgregor^ Cenmis Report, Bellew, Medical Reports, Edwards, 
haioreiice, Wilde, James Cotton, Siraihia^m, Taylor, Napier of 3Iagdala l) 
PESHAWAR— Lat. 34°!’. Long. 7rd7* Elev. 1;200. 

A city ill the district of the same name; situated 14 miles from the east 
mouth of the Khaibar; 276 miles Labor; 190 miles Kabal; 547 miles Balkh; 
275 miles Ghazni; 508 miles Kaiidahar, 877 miles Herat; 1;468 niiles 
Calcutta, 37 miles Kohst; 31 miles MardaU; 50 miles Atak. 

The city Peshawar is an irregular oblong in shape, 4 miles 770 
yards in circuit, its length being 1 mile 770 yards, and breadth 880 
yards. It is built on a plain, but much of it is not level. Its sur- 
roundings are as follows : — On the north, close to the walls is the Ball 
Hisar Fort upon an eminence commanding the city, and beyond this is 
a large marsh, the Grand Trunk Road intervening. On the west are the 
cantonments, and the suburbs of Bhawia Mauri, Sardi, and HazSrkhini 
with their surrounding peach gardens and orchards. On the south side are 
fruit gardens, grave-yards, dung-heaps, and brick-kilns. On the east also are 
dung-heaps, brick-kilns and grave-yards with cultivated fields between. 

There are walls all round, which are built of mud, and are 10 feet high and 3 
feet thick, being meant more for a protection against robbers than as a defence. 

The gates of Peshawar are 11 in number, according to Johnstone, but 
Bellew says there are 1 6, the following are the principal : — 

The Ganj Darwaza at the south-east angle, 

The Lahori Darwaza near the middle of the east face. 

The Masjld Darwaza at the north-west angle, 

The Namda Darwiza on the west face. 

The Kabali Darwaza is the main gate on the west, 

The Bajawarl Darwaza, quarter-mile to the west of this, 

The Dubgarl Darwaza about 700 yards south-west, 

The Darwaza Ram Das at the extreme south-west corner, 

The Kohati Darwaza at the junction of the south and south-east faces. 
And a gate opposite the grass-market in the middle of the south face, &e. 
The streets are planned with equal irregularity to the city ; the main 
street of the city enters at the Kabali Darwaza, and runs east for 350 yards, 
then north-north-east for 200 yards, when it comes to the market-place, 
thence one street branches north to the Masjld Darwaza, and another goes 
to the east and then branches, one going to the Ganj Darwaza and the 
other to the grass-market gate. The street which goes past the Kotwali 
ftom the market-place throws off a branch to the east at the Kaelieri 
Darwaza, and this, in about 130 yards, again forks into two, one goiiio> to 
the Lahori Darwaza and the other through the Ghor Khatri to withiii^SO 
yards of the east wall, when it branches north and south, one going* to the 
Lahori Darwaza and the other to the Ganj Darwaza; these" streets are 
generally about 30 feet wide, but in some places, as near the Kabali tmte 
and the market-place, they are as much as 50 to 60 feet. The other sti^ets 
are very narrow and tortuous and not too clean, but the main streets are 
kept in a state of very fair average cleanliness. 

The houses in Peshawar are generally very slightly built of brick or mud, 
held together by a frame- work of wood, which mode it is said is adopted on 
account of the earthquakes which are numerous here though not very severe, 
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The houses are generally provided with sard-khanas/*^ a description of 
cellar or under-ground room where the inhabitants spend the day in the 
heat of the summer. Those of the wealthier classes, though unpretending 
in appearance, are well adapted for comfort, being generally in the form 
of a quadrangle with from three to five stories. Public * humams^ afford 
a popular luxury to the inhabitants. On an eminence to the east of the 
city is the building known as the Ghor Khatri, It was originally a place 
of Hindu pilgrimage, and Babar records a visit which he paid to it in 1519, 
In the time of the Sikhs, it was the residence of the Governor and his troops, 
but is now converted into a ^ sarai,'^ with new buildings over the two gateways, 
one of which forms the Tehsil. There is a mosque outside the walls which 
is the .chief place of worship, and two others with only a single dome to 
distinguish them from the other buildings of the city. 

There are 13^ ^sarais^ and market-places in the city, the principal of the 
first of which is the Ghor Khatri, which is a square enclosure of about 170 
yards ; the others are the Sarai Mahabat near the south-west corner of the 
Ghor Khatri, the Sarai Hira Chokidar, the Sarai Suliman at junction of the 
Ghor Khatri and Lahori Darwaza roads, the Sarai Mahamadi, and the Sarai 
Wall Mahamad. 

The principal mosques in the city are the Masjid Mahahat Khan, and the 
Masjid Dilawar Khan. 

The principal market-places are the Mandi Ghor Khatri on the north-east 
face of that place ; the grass-market outside the gates in the centre of the 
south face ; the horse-market a little to the west of this but inside the city. 
There are several wood-markets ; the principal one is at the north-west 
corner near the Bala Hisar. Besides these, there are the clock-market-place 
on the main road from the Kabali gate, and the Chabutra market-place on 
the north of this. The first is an open space with sheds all round, about 
200 yards by 150 yards j tbe other is a square of about 130 yards surrounded 
by houses. 

The city is divided into five quarters, and 168 wards, the names of the 
principal of which are, — Ahsia, Tora Baz Khan, Rasa Val, Tarverdi, Jangi, 
Gholab Khana, Jangirpura, Moehipura, NawE Kazi, Namake Dhaki, Cha- 
butra, Rethi, Seva Das, Jogivara, Atahi Khan, Garhl Syadan, Musali, 
Mula Majid, Potawan, Sarwan, Pandit, Kalu Mufti, Isa Nalband, Mula 
Garu, Kotla Syadan, Ilaka Ganj, Haoda Gali, Mlrpur, Patti Patchi, Ekka 
Tut, Kaka Khel, Rala, Gunda Vehra, Kaziaii, Musa Khan, Bakar All, 
PilbHn, Motesiban, Karimpura, Machi Hata, Chirva Kut, Jamal Shah, 
Boria Baf, Jat, Kashmiri, Duma Gali, Ram Das^ Kalu, Jogan, Dfini 
Chand, 

The first 26 of these quarters run in the succession given above from the 
south-west to the west, north and east, round the walls of the city ; the 
others commence to the south of the Ghor Khatri, and go to the west, all 
being south of the Lahori Darwaza road, east of the Kohati Darwaza, 
clock market-place and Chabutra. 

The number of inhabitants in Peshawar, according to the census of 1853, 
was 53,295 : and of 1868, 60,974, of which 21,8^82, were adult males. 
According to religion, 'there were 17 Christians, 51,495 Mahamaclans, and 
9,350 Hindus. According to race, there were 1,762 Syads, 1,888 Mogals, 
1,158 Yusafzais, 66 Khataks, 2,585 Mohmands, 1,215 Khalils, 376 Daiidzais, 
107 Kamalzais, 261 Sadozais, 30 Popalzai, 125 Orakzai, 105 Vazirls 
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1,196 miscellaneous tribes, 107 Lagharis, 1,149 ParScbas, 383 Ebojas, 
6,817 Kasbmlrls, 31,^04 miscellaneous Mabamadans, 1,16^ Brabmans, 
1,184 Khatris, *^,917 Aroras, 155 Jats. Of tbe miscellaneous Mabamadans 
9,584 are Awans, and 15,834 are Hindkis. 

The area, covered by Peshawar is 8*76 square miles. 

It has 13,331 enclosures, 14,620 bouses, and 5,012 shops. 

Tbe inhabitants of Peshawar are a strange medley of mixed races of Tajaks, 
Hindkis, Panjabis, Kashmiris, Afghans, and Indians. From Ksbal, raw silk, 
worsted, cochineal, jalap, manna, asafmtida, saffron, resin, simples, and both 
fresh and dried fruits, all which are generally exported to India, from whence 
they receive in return cambrics, silks, indigo, sugar and spices. To Kashmir, 
the exports are gold sequins, gold and silver thread and lace in transit from 
Bokhara ; and the return imports are shawls, tea, and Persian manuscripts. 
They exchange the salt of the Kohat range with the rock crystal and the 
iron of Bajawar ; this last district, as also those of Swat and Buner, offer a 
ready market for the sale of their tissues of cotton ; the trades and arts of 
the town are limited to mere necessaries of life, and are principally carried 
on by the Kashmiris; the Hindustani is generally spoken, also the Pashtu; 
the use of the Persian language is very I’are. 

The water-supply of Peshawar is derived from a canal which enters the 
city near the Kabal gate from the Bara river, and, flowing past the Kotwali 
and Chabutra, has its exit near the Masj id Darwaza. 

The cold wells at Peshawar are a novel feature, as their water retains 
the uniform temperature of 58® Fahrenheit throughout the whole of the 
hot season. There are several of those wells, but only one in the city, 
which belongs to a mosque, is known by the name of ^^All Baksh.*’^ The 
well is frequented by the inhabitants more than any of the others, as the 
water is clearer, and the locality more central than the others. It 
is sunk through fertile alluvial soil, composed of alumina, siliceous 
and lime, with no animal and very little vegetable admixture; the 
sides are built of burnt brick and strong cement, depth 86 feet, fourteen 
of which are water; diameter 9 feet. The temperature of the well has 
been taken on several successive days in the morning at sunrise, when 
the thermometer stood at 71° ; at noon, when it stood in the shade at the 
welFs mouth at 115"^; and in the evening, when it was at 95° ; but found the 
water drawn from the well invariably 58°. The water is clear, sweet and 
sparkling, as if it contained a portion of carbonic acid gas. 

During the cold or winter months, when frost frequently appears, a stream 
from the Bara river is turned into the well till it is filled. This, it would 
appear, subsides in a few days, when the operation is repeated three times ; 
after this, beams of wood are laid across the mouth of the well; on these 
mats and branches of trees are laid; the whole is then earthed up to 
a height of 4 feet and is left undisturbed till the hot weather, when 
it is opened to the public, and the water is found to be of the low tempera- 
ture of 58°. This water is found to be far more refreshing than water 
artificially cooled. 

The following remarks on the sanitary condition of PeshSwar are from Dr. 
Bellew^s Sanitary Eeport for 1870, but since it vreis written a great deal 
has been done by Captain Ommaney, to improve the sanitation of the city. 

With the exception of a few streets leading to the Kotwali and Gork- 

hatri, the thoroughfares are narrow, winding and irregular, ill-paved and 
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worse drained. Most of the larger thoroughfares have superficial or open 
surface drains^ and there are a few covered sewers^ but most of the smaller 
lanes and thoroughfares are entirely unprovided with any means of tlrain- 
^^ age, other than is afforded by the natural slope of the surface. 

«A1I the sewerage and surface drainage of the city empties into a great 
^‘^ open ditch which divides the city into two unequal parts. This ditch is 
the channel for a stream which is led off from the Bara river for the supply 
the city with running water. It flows between cantonments and the 
suburbs of Baura Mawa and Landi to the Kabal gate of the city^ whence 
it winds through the lowest parts of the city and passes out at the Eeti 
gate^ and becomes lost in the marsh to the north. Its water is thick and 
muddy^ very highly charged with the sewerage of the city. It is used for 
drinking and domestic purposes by thousands of the citizens^ but is in 
reality the main sewer of the city. 

The houses are mostly smalb ill-built and crowded together without 
regard to ventilation. They are of three or four or more storeys high^ 
and are built of thiu brick walls^ set in frame-works of wood^ and held 
^‘together by ribs of the same material. A large number of the houses 
are built upon cellars/ and private wells^ and cess-pits. All the houses 
^‘are flat-roofed, and most of them are furnished with a reed and 
plaster screening, as the roof, besides being the general sleeping-place 
^^for the family during several months of the year, are the resort of the 
whole household for ablutions and other necessary purposes. 

The soil of the city consists of a porous upper crust of debris and compost, 
^^the accumulations of centuries of ruin and decay. It is everywhere 
^^highly charged with decomposed organic water, and in many low-lying 
spots is saturated with sewerage. 

No great manufactures are carried on within the city. Tanners, curriers, 
^^and potters, have had places assigned to them outside the city for their 
several occupations, soap-boilers, dyers, and potters, still carry on their 
trades within the walls. 

^^Much good I’esulted from the weekly meetings of the Municipal Com- 
^^mittee, founded in 1870, and the sanitary condition of the city has been 
^^considerably improved by the active interest of many of the influential 
citizens in aiding and working in unison with the conservancy establishment. 
/^The sewerage of the city is partly canied into the jheeF^ or marsh, on 
^^its northern front, by means of the great open drain previously described, 
and partly it is carried out on donkeys to appointed sites outside the city 
walls. The latter is sold to contractors. 

The city is provided with six public latrines, two of which are within 
<f the walls, and the rest a little way beyond them. Four of the latrines are 
^^011 a principle I introduced a couple of years ago, and have answered the 
^^purpGse remarkably well. They consist of raised chamhers over moveable 
^^troughs, and possess the advantages of dryness, cleanliness, and freedom 
^^from smell. 


The establishment of a fair at Peshawar had long been a fancy with 
some, and in 1860 the question was mooted, and a Commission appointed, 
from whose Eeport, dated l^th September 1861, the following remarks are 
extracted:-— 

The Peshawar trade is carried on in the usual manner by resident 
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of Amritsar^ Lalior, PesliHwar, Kabal and BoMiamj and by tlie well- 
known trading tribe of Pai*aehabs of Afghanistan and Peshawar ; most 
of the Bokhara trade finds its way by this rente. It is carried by Kabalis, 

“ Tajiks and Shinwarls, who employ their camels in this manner. 

It is evident the Peshawar trade is capable of any degree of expansion^ 
and that a fair^ conveniently established^ would tend to facilitate the 
exchange. To these men, time is important, as every march by which their 
journey is decreased lessens their expenses, and if the space to be traversed 
can be suflS.ciently reduced, it would be possible to make two trips instead 
of one. Instead of being dependent, as in the Derajat, on the 'migratory 
Lohanis (for by no other means can merchandize be taken through those 
passes), we possess in the Peshawar route all the elements of an increasing 
traffic. We are nearer the markets we wish to supply ; large trading 
communities are met with along the route containing the capitalists and 
traders whose dealings we wish to facilitate, and the circumstances of the 
traffic render a decrease of distance all-important, the very object with 
which we contemplate the establishment of a fair. 

And as in regard to the Derajat, Multan suggests itself as the most 
convenient site for a fair, so the chief traders think that Peshawar itself 
is the most suitable locality. Established agencies afford facilities for 
mercantile transactions, which a place of less note would not afford; the 
fair would attract the traders of Bajawar, Swat, Hazara, Kashmir, and the 
tribes on the upper Indus, and the Kabal river would bring some kinds of 
merchandize from Jalalabad and Daka, on the rafts now used for that 
purpose, to within 6 miles of the fair. 

The following objections may be urged against this scheme: — first, 
that it removes the fair too far from the seaport ; but with steam water- 
carriage for the heavier kinds of merchandize to Kslabagh, the rail to 
" Amritsar, and the Trunk Koad from that place, this objection will not 
counterbalance the advantages of the route ; and were it more valid than 
it is, the Peshawar route offers great facilities for an expansion of trade. 
The matter comes to this— we can bring goods cheaper to MultSn than 
to Peshawar, but the means of forwarding them on to Turkistan are much 
greater by the latter than by the former route, and considering the two 
facts together, the merchandize by Peshawar will, in the markets of 
Turkistan, be cheaper than that by the Derajat.^^ 

In the cold weather, goods can be brought by the Indus to Atak, and 
thence by the Kabal river to within 6 miles of Peshawar. The second 
objection is the insecurity of the passes between Jalalabad and Pesh- 
awar, but this is exaggerated. Guards are furnished by the tribes, who 
receive a kind of black-mail in lieu, but even these demands are kept 
down by the circumstance of there being three routes into Afghanistan 
which are in the hands of different tribes, any exaction on the part of 
one leads to the transfer of the traffic to another. 

In regard to the best time for holding the fair, January has been siig- 
gested as the most appropriate, but this is too late at Peshawar, for the first 
Kafilas come down in October and November, and are not likely to wait 
for the fair of January. Under these cncumstances, from the 15thNovem- 
her to the 15th December would seem the most suitable time for holding 
the fair, and it may be possible that eventually a second fair at the close 
of March might be found advantageous. 
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^^^Tlie steps to be taken for giving publicity to the establishment of the 
fair would be to notify it in plain terms, through some of the leading 
firms at Kabal, Bokhara and Khokand. The notification should set 
forth the object of the fair, the time, and a list of articles which would 
be obtainable, together with one of those which would find a ready sale ; 
these lists could be obtained from the principal merchants o£ the Pan jab. 
Copies of these notification, in Persian, Pushtu and Turki, might be largely 
distributed through our agent at Kabal, and among the Kafilas who 
come down this year, to the chiefs of which it might be also verbally 
explained. Copies would also be sent to the Amir, and the ruler of Kho- 
kand. Within our own territories the greatest publicity should be given 
in the usual manner. 

Nothing however was done on this recommendation, and it was not until 
towards the close of 1867 that the subject was revived, and the attention of 
the Commissioner of Peshawar called to it. This officer was then called upon 
for a report on the subject, stating the precise locality and period of the 
year which seemed most appropriate. Correspondence ensued on the subject, 
and it was originally intended to hold the first fair in November 1868, but 
owing to the unsettled state of the border and of Afghanistan, and to other 
causes, it was deemed expedient to postpone the project until the following 
year. Ultimately the 1st of November 1869 was the date fixed upon for 
the opening of the first fair, the site selected being a suitable spot within 
convenient distance from the city of Peshawar. 

In September, however, Peshawar had a visitation of cholera, followed 
by fever of an unusually severe type, which lasted late into the cold season- 
thousands perished from these diseases, and it was for some time apprehend- 
ed that the fair would again have to be postponed for another year ; even- 
tually it was decided that the fair should be held, but that the opening 
should be postponed until a later period of the year ; the opening was 
postponed accordingly first to the 20th November, and ultimately to the 
1st December, on which date the fair was formally opened by the Commis- 
sioner of Peshawar, and continued until the 10th January 1870, a period of 
40 days. 

The object of the enterprise was set forth in the following Notification, 
dated 21st September 1869, which was widely circulated 

It is hereby notified for general information, that a mercantile fair will 
be held at Peshawar on the 20th of November next, and following days. 

The fair has been sanctioned with the view of bringing into closer 
commercial relations the merchants of Hindustan, Afghanistan, Bokhara, 
Khorasan, Balkh, Turkistan, Persia, &c., and of giving traders a more 
favorable opportunity of exchanging their wares than has hitherto existed. 

^^The fair will be held on a large open space about 2 miles to the 
north-east of the city of Peshawar. It will last for 40 days, commencing 
on the 20th day of November 1869. 

The Government will construct huts and prepare the site for the 
accommodation of traders. Merchants are, however, advised to bring their 
own tents if possible, as sufiicient house and warehouse accommodation may 
not be forthcoming. 

No duty will be levied on articles brought to the fair for sale, but a 
small rent will be charged to merchants for the use of shops and plots of 
ground that may be occupied by them, 
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111 furtherance of the object in view^ the Government lias been pleased 
to undertake^ free of charge, the conveyance of goods intended for sale at 
the fair, from Sakar to Makhad in the steamers of the Government 
flotilla. 

Merchants and traders will best know the descriplioii of goods most 
likely to meet with a ready sale for the markets of Central Asia ; but if any 
information on this head is desired by Secretaries and Managers of Trade 
Associations and Companies, the Commissioner of the Peshawar Division 
will give all information in his power on the subject/^ 

Appended to this Notification was a list of aricles most in demand. 

It was subsequently deemed expedient to forego the charge for rent of 
shops and plots of ground. 

The site chosen was near the Budni stream, about 3 miles from the city ^ 
the space occupies 37 acres, having in the centre an elevated spot, used in 
Sikh times for the celebration of the Dimer ah festival ; round this eminence 
an enclosure or mrai has been constructed, 1,^30 feet square, the outer wall 
being 12 feet high, with an average thickness of 2Jfeet; within are 328 
shops, with verandahs in front, leaning against the outer wall, and facing 
inwards j in the corners are four godowns or store-houses ; a road runs round 
the front of these shops, and others intersect and converge to the central 
buildings, which consist of four large blocks of 12 shops each of a superior 
description erected at the foot of the central plateau, on which stands the 
exchange or show-rooms, a fine building supported on pillars, and placed in 
the centre of a cloister or earai^ consisting of a double verandah, intended 
as a place of meeting for traders to transact business and inspect each 
other^s wares. The Budni, which flows between the site of the fair and the 
city, was bridged, and the roads were put into repair. Five of Norton^s 
Tube Wells were sunk within the enclosure to secure a good water-supply, 
and excited the attention and admiration of the native community; 24 
latrines were erected at suitable places, and a conservancy establishment 
was organized; the ground was carefully levelled, and drained into the 
Budni ; a native doctor with a supply of medicines was in attendance for 
the care of the sick. Lastly, for the preservation of order and protection of 
property, a police post was withdrawn from a station 2 miles distant, 
strengthened by men selected from the city police, and placed in the gate- 
ways of the fair enclosure ; mounted police patrolled the road between the 
fair and the city from dusk until evening , gun-fire, when military sentries 
were placed round the enclosure until morning. 

These measures were completely successful; the accommodation was 
ample, the site proved healthy, the water-supply was sufficient and good, 
and not a single disturbance or case of theft or other crime occurred. 

Under the general supervision of the Deputy Commissioner, Captain 
Waterfield, Extra Assistant Commissioner Pandit BihEri Lai was employed 
in arranging preliminaries, and superintending the construction of the 
buildings, which were all completed in the space of 3 months; and 
Arbab Mahamad SarfarEz KhEn, the city kotwEl, was appointed meladar^ 
or manager of the fair, with Daniel KhEn, an Armenian merchant, having 
considerable mercantile connections with Kabal and Bokhara, as his deputy— 
to the latter was entrusted the arrangements for the daily registration of 
sales. A Fair Committee was also appointed, consisting of 15 members, 
and representing all trades and interests. 
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_ The fair was formally opened by Major F. R. Pollockj c. s. i.j Commis- 
sioner of the Division, accompanied by Brigadier General S. Browne, 
c. B., T. c.. Commanding in the Valley, and a military escort ; a considerable 

i number of European ladies and gentlemen were present on the occasion, as 

well_ as the native gentry and principal merchants of the city, and the 
municipality. A guard of honor and band were in attendance. The objects 
and importance of the undertaking were then explained to the assembly by 

! the Commissioner in English, and by Dr. BeUew in Persian and Pushto. 

The attendance of mercha.nts and traders did not come up to expectation, 
owing to the almost entire absence of down-country traders ; with the 

* exception of a shawl merchant from Kashmir, a trader with piece-goods 

from^ Rawal Pindl, and three traders from Amritsar, none but Kabal and 
Peshawar merchants attended. This was doubtless due, in a great measure, 
to the prevailing sickness, which kept many away. But other causes ope- 
rated to diminish the attendance; chief amongst these was the passive 
resistance of Amritsar and Peshawar merc ha nts engaged in trade with 
Central Asia, who na.turally viewed the experiment with dislike, as tenrUng 
to interfere with their profitable monopolies, especially in the tea trade: 
then again, the late date to which the commencement of the fair was unavoid- 
ably postponed caused it to clash with the great Mahamadan fast of Bamzdn, i 

which fell wholly within the period during which the fair lasted; to these 1 

causes may be added the doubts of down-country merchants as to the ] 

* remunerative sale of their goods, and as to the security of life and property. 

The gross value of the articles brought to the fair for sale is roughly 
estimated at Rs. 5,00,000, while the sales, according to the registers, 
amounted to Rs.^ 3,17,667 in value, vide statement annexed. On this 
subject the Commissioner remarks as follows : — 

“ From the accompanying statements it will be seen that upwards of 
£30,000 worth, or upwards of three lakhs worth, of goods were disposed 
o£--and much larger sales would have been effected, but for the extravagant 
notions entertained by Kabal traders of the effect the fair would have upon 
prices. 

“ English purchasers will understand better in futW years the necessity 
of employing brokers, and of being content to take time over a transaction ; 
an Eastern merchant has no idea of ticketing goods at fixed prices, or of 
hurrying through a transaction. 

L ''^i®wing this, our first report, it should be borne in mind that a state- 

« ment, however correct, of goods displayed, and goods sold in the fair, can 

give no correct idea of the trade of Peshawar. Many caravans passed 
through Peshawar upwards and downwards without entering either town 
. or fair, and no attempt _was made to interfere with them. It was not to be 

expected that we could in a moment alter long-standing habits of trade, and 
induce merchants suddenly to accept Peshawar as the entrepdt for goods 
coming down from, or in demand by Central Asia. We have estab- 
lished a fair at a place o® a great trade route, but hitherto the goods brought 
down have been sold at Amritsar, Delhi, and as far down as Calcutta, and 
the goods carried back by the foreign traders, notably tea and piece-goods, 
have been mainly purchased in Amritsar, Calcutta, and Bombay— and while 
I am not myself very sanguine as to any great development and increase of 
our trade with merchants above the passes, I do believe that we shall very 
shortly succeed in making Peshawar a place of resort for merchants from 
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countries east and west of it. 
merchants will find traders ready to 
S^goods they have hitherto had to seek at Amntsar or 
The principal article of trade was < 
was in value more than one-t — 

piece-goods and silk; there appears U nf'^Rs 340 

nr^(\ -niece ffoods * 68 horses were sold at an average price oi its.^ 
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Enclosure wall 
48 large shops 
338 small do. 

Central building 
4 store-rooms 
Gateways and gates 
34 latrines 
Bridges and drains 
Roads 
Wells 

Levelling site 
Minor works 
Establishment 
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Statement of Sates at the PMawar Fair g/’ 1 869. 


Fruits, fresli 
Ditto, dried 


Arms 

Horses 


Carpets, &c. •„ 
Piece-ffoods 


Pasliminas 


Quantity. 

Value in Rupees. 

M, S. 


50 6 

33,642 

42 25 

9,910 

66 32 

6,991 

759 0 

16,191 

326 0 

4,053 

13,221 11 j 

1,13,306 

19 Fo. 

371 

68 N'o. 

16,365 

3,346 ISTo. 

19,671 

5,721 Pieces 

93,019 

59 Ditto 

4.150 


3,17.667 


Es. 21, 16 and 12 per seer. 

Bs. 5-8, 4-12 and 3-13-6 
per seer. 

Rs. 2-8 per seer. 

Rs. 22-8, 21, 20 and 18 
per maund. 

Rs, 18, 10, and 8 per 
mannd. 

Rs. 30, 22, 21, 20, 16, 10, 
9, 8 and 5 per maund. 


From Rs. 400 to 20 eacli. 


Rs. 30, 15, 12, 10, 9, 8, 6, 
4, 3 and 2 per piece. 
From Rs. 150 to 18 eacli. 


On tWaeth January 1871, Captain Waterfield, Deputy Commissioner, 
^ported that the fair was held for the second time in the same locality 
between the 10th November and 20th December 1870, and the results we/e 
the same as those of the last jesiw 

Ihe interest of the countries beyond the border^ nor (which is perhaps 
equally important), that of merchants from the Panjab and Hindustan was 
not attracted to it. 

^ This was said to be owing to the dislike of the traders of Peshawar to 
having to go 2 or 3 miles to the fair to transact business^ formerly disposed 
of at their own doorways in the city ; and to the non-appearance of dealers 
trom below. 

2?2r7.—lo the fact that in the 40 days of the fair were included 26 days 
ot the fast of Ramzan. 

Jrd.^To the movement of troops fi-om greatly 

anectmg the amount of camel and other carriage available for merchan- 
dize in this direction. 

No formal opening took place. The fair was, hovvever, visited by the 
Lieutenant -Governor^ and a considerable number of visitors, early in 
December. 

Appendix A gives trade of the fair in 1870. 

^ ihe silk tiade fell off much^ very little having come down from 
Bokhai'a. ' • 

This was said to have been owing to disease among the worms. 

I The tea trade was better^ owing to the Russian duties having been re- 
duced one-fourth. The indigo trade was also very lively, and great quantities 
were exported. The trade also in “ kurriyauab" or all miscellaneous arti- 
eles was brisk. 
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Total. 


bheds tor sweepers 
Bridges and drains 
Lines for horses ... 
Drain round the 


Painting gateways 
Compensation for 
land 

Pay of establish- 
ment ... 


Regarding the nationality of the traders^ some IS well-to-do men came 
from Kabal^ who deal with Turkistan and Peshawar. Among the other 
traders were men of some fourteen tribes of Afghanistan^ both trading on 
their own account and carriers. Some 10 horse-merchants brought horses 
through the passes. 

The agents of some 6 large houses in Amritsar were present, also Bhojpur 
horse-merchants; 6 or 7 miscellaneous merchants dealing in ^kurriyanah^ ; 
and an American house sent up from Calcutta Es. 1,10,000 worth 
of tea. 

APPENDIX A. 

Sales in ike Peshawar Pair from 1th Nonemher io l%th Beeemier 


No. 

Name of Goods. 

Quantity 

or 

number. 

Aggregate amount. 

, Remaeks. : 

1 

Dry and fresh fruits, all sorts 

6,814 

Rs. A. P. 
49,246 7 6 


2 

3 

Posteen, buruk, kesak, and other 
skins ... 

Silk.,. ... 

9 

3,974 4 0 
4,609 0 0 


4 

Tea ... ... 

35 

7,313 6 3 


5 

Indigo ... ^ 

375 

38,645 6 6 


6 

Metals, drugs, spices, sugar, &c. ... 

; 1,882 

34,937 7 6 


7 

Piece-goods 

... 

1,44,766 3 9 


8 

Pushmeena ... „• ... No. 

8 

400 0 0 


9 

Horses ... „ 

97 

14,957 8 0 


10 

Arms ... ... „ 

23 

366 0 0 



Geanb Total 

9,115 

3,02,804 11 6 



APPENDIX B. 

Statement showing the Income and Expenditnre of the Pe^Imwar Fair durmg 

1870. 


BB Particulars 

H of 

Ih . Income. 

■ 

■V , 

Amount. 

Total. 

6 

HH' ' ' " 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 


B- ■ 1 Balance of the 



1 

ff* last year 

34 9 4 


2 

B; ' 2 Sale of wood ... 

60 0 0 


3 

1' 3 Lease of fair site 



4 

1 ■; for cultivation . 

205 0 0 



I , , 4 Dhural (or weigh- 



5 

r ; man s feee) . . . 

1,525 0 0 


6 

| ,' i 5 Carriage contract 

600 0 0 


7 




8 

I'r •' ' Geakb Total... 


2,424 9 4 



Description of 
work or 
Disbursement, 


central building I 


Amount. 


Rs.A. P. *Rs. A. P. 
189 12 6 
508 2 6 
136 9 0 

122 9 0 

356 0 0 


Balance in hand... 


1,832 2 2 
592 7 2 




l}et4mi of trade entering tjie citg of Peshawar from Jalalabad andf independent 

territories du7ing 1%7 2,. 


Description of Articles 


Maunds. 


Rs. 

Raw productions ... ... ... 2,02,845 17,29,972 

Manufactured articles ... ... ,,, 43 19015 

Animals for sale ... ... ... ... 8^420 61,600 

In 1871 Mr. Macnabb the Commissioner, considered it advisable to dis- 
continue the fair. It was not popular with the Peshawar traders, and while 
the down-country traders would not bring up their goods, those from Kabal 
preferred going, the smaller ones to Lahore and Amritsar, and the 
richer ones to Calcutta or Bombay, to make their own purchases of English 
goods. — {Bellew, Johnstone, Census Eeport, James, Pollock, Waterfield, 
Ommaney, Mamahh\ 

PlSHlWAR— . ^ , 

A fort, situated outside the north-west angle of the city of the same name. 
It is q^uadrilateral in shape, though not regular in its dimensions, the three 
longest faces, niz,, west, south and east, being 220 yards, and the north face 
only about 200. There are bastions at each of the corners, and two in the 
west and south face, and one in the east. There is only one gate in the 
north face, which is protected by towers. There are three wells in the fort, 
and the water is good. The walls are built of sun-dried brick, without 
brick or stone revetment. They are 92 feet above the level of the ground, 
and the fausse braye Ml 30. There are extensive and well-constructed 
magazines and store-houses within the area of the fort and under its ram- 
parts. • 

The position of this fort is very commanding, and it completely dominates 
the city. It protects the public carriage of the garrison of Peshawar 
effectually. It is, however, commanded from the Mackeson hill, and it has 
no flanking defences, and in the opinion of Engineer Officers, it is rather a 
source of weakness than of strength to the Peshawar garrison. There is no 
special armament sanctioned for this fort, but the following ordnance is 
mounted on the walls, four 18 -pounders, two 8-mch howitzers, one 
10-ineh mortar, seven 8-inch mortars, one bj-inch mortar. 

The following cantonments and forts are supplied from the Peshawar 
arsenal, Ahazai, Abbottabad, Atak, Campbellpore, Haripur, Kohat, 
Lawrencepore, Mackeson, Michni, Mardan, Main, Naoshahra, Peshawar, 
JEiawal Pindi, Shabkadi*, Talaganj. {Taylor, Napier, Manderson.) 
PBSHAWAR™-Lat. 33° 60' to 34^ 30', Long. 71^ 30' to 72° 50'. 

A district of the Panjab, situated at the extreme north of the Trans-Indus 
territory. It is bounded, north by the hills of the Mohmands, tJtman Khel, 
Swat, Buner and the Mababan tribes j east by the Indus, south by the Khatak 
and Afridi hills, and west by the Khaibar mountains. Its greatest length, 
from the south of Khatak to the north of Lunkhor, is 76 miles ; its greatest 
breadth, from Kya to Jamrud, is 80 miles. The average length is about 40, 
and the average breadth about 65 miles. Its area in s(][uare miles is 1,928. 

The valley is closed on all sides by a more or less continuous range of 
high hills, except towards the east, where, for a distance of about 20 miles, 
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above Atak, there is a gap occupied by the plain of Chaeh, the Indus only 
intervening. Towards the norths the valley is bounded by a continuous 
range of hills, extending in an are from the IiiduS;, opposite Torbela to the 
Swat rivei’j whex*e it debouches on the plain at Abazai Port. The highest 
points on this range are Mshaban (7,471) Guro, Sinawar, Mora and Hazar- 
nao ; on the western hills, Tatara (6,862) and Mulagarh (7,060) and on the 
southern range, JalalaSar (5,110) and Chajut Sar (3,410). The first named 
receive a coating of snow for a few weeks during winter. 

The PeshSwar valley, thus limited, is a great open plain divisible into 
four parts, wbicb, in respect to drainage occupy two distinct levels, as will 
be presently explained. The surface of the valley is generally level, with a 
gentle slope in different directions towards the several ehamiels by which it 
is drained, but abutting upon the basins of the Indus and Kabal rivers, in a 
well-marked and prominent coast line. 

Between the Indus and the Swat rivers the frontier is irregular, the spurs 
forming numerous stoaller valleys, with others running up on both sides, and 
hemmed in by high precipices, in which secure nooks are located many of the 'm 
villages of the occupying clans. The hills are for the most part bare, but the 
higher ones are fringed with pine, and the sides of others are scantily clothed 
with brush- wood; they afford, however, good pasturage for the cattle and flocks. 

In general, it may be said that the valleys are intersected by numerous drains 
from the hills, the sloping banks of which are so perforated and cut up, as 
to form a network of ravines, and a strong natural barrier against the ap- 
proach of bodies of men not acquainted with the locality. High cultivated 
ridg es occupy the intervening spaces sloping down to these ravines, those 
nearer the hills being usually covered with a layer of loose stones. The 
plain outside these valleys is dry and level, with an alluvial soil, falling 
somewhat towards the Indus and Kabal rivers, with a high tract of broken 
uncultivated land extending along the left bank of the latter. This plain 
forms, with the above valleys, the divisions of Yusafzai and Hashtnagar ; 
a strip only from the Kabal river to Naoshahra at Bazar, on the Indus, being 
attached to that of Khatak. The large villages of Hashtnagar are situated on 
the hanks of the Sw5t river, and those of the Yusafzai lie chiefly towards the 
hills and on the Indus. The vast intervening plain running from the tjtman 
Khel hills to the Indus has but a fe w small h amlets ; it is called the Maira, 
and is cultivated throughout, yielding wdth but little labor spring-crops of 
great richness. 

Tile (Jtman Khel and Mohmand hills, wdiioh latter form the boundary of 
the Doab lying between the Swat and Kabal rivers, are low’^er and do not 
possess the bold and prominent features which mark those of Swat and Buiier. 

They are destitute of trees and have but scanty vegetation of any kind; a 
few shrubs are spi’inkled about their base, chiefly olive. Bare, stony 
and irregular, they rise abruptly fi-om the plain, their ridges running 
parallel to the border and not forming valleys as in Yusafzai. Opposite 
Shabkadar, at Paiijpao, they fall back and form an amphitheatre, occupied 
by a table-land some 3 miles in breadth and 2 miles in depth, stony and in- 
tersected by some ra\dnes. They retire again on approaching the Kabal 
river, running nearly parallel to it for a few miles and meeting it at MiclinT. 

A maira runs along the foot of these hills for their wdiole extent, varying' 
in depth from 1 to 5 miles. Yery little of this is cultivated, hut it prod\ices 
excellent pasture for the cattle of the villages. 
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From Miclun to the Bara river^ the Mtalagori and Afridl hills are loftier^ 
but bare and irregular as those of the Mohmands. The Tartara peak^ over 
the entrance to the Khaibar pass, rises to a height of 6,862 feet; and from its 
summit may be obtained a. view of that defile, and a large portion of the 
Ningrehar valley. The interior of these hills produces great quantities of 
firewood, but no large trees ^ their sides are rocky and precipitous. They 
present the appearance more of groups of mountains than of a connected 
chain, and form the western limit of the KhaM division, which is bounded 
on the east by the Budni stream, from Michni to Peshawar, and the south 
by the Bars river. 

From tlie Bara river to the Kohat pass, the hills of the Aka Khel, and 
thence to the Jawaki pass those of the Adam Khel, form the western 
and southern boundaries of the Mohmand division; further in, they 
furnish large quantities of firewood, but are bare and rocky towards the 
plain. 

The Khatak range continues the boundary to the Indus, maintaining 
an average height of from 3,000 to 5,000 feet ; the higher part of these hills, 
though destitute of large forest-trees, are clothed with smaller vegetation 
consisting of the above. 

The divisions of Peshawar are : — 1 — Hashtnagar, comprising the country 
on the left bank Swat river, from its debouchure to its junction with the 
Kabal river, and thence on the left hank of that river to Naoshahra, for an 
average breadth of about 10 miles; 2 — Yusafzai, comprising the country east 
of Hashtnagar to the Indus, and from the hills to the Kabal river; 
3 — Khatak, comprising the east portion of the south hills between the 
Kabal river and the Indus; 4^ — Khalsa, the country north of Khatak to the 
Kabal river, and west as far as Peshawar; 5 — Mohmand, the strip between 
the Bara and Khatak, south of Peshawar to the Afridi hills ; 6— Daudzai the 
portion north of Peshawar to the Kabal river ; 7 — Khalil, west of Peshawar 
to the Khaibar hills, and 8 — Doaba, between the Swat and Kabal 
rivers. 

The natural divisions of the Peshawar district may be said to he— 
1, the Khatak hills ; 2, the shingly table-lands round the edges of the north- 
west, west and south hills; 3, the maira of Ytisafzais, and Hashtnagar: 
and 4, the rich irrigated lowlands along the course of the rivers and 
ravines. 

The tribes of Peshawar, residing, as they mostly do, in separate localities, 
afi.brd another division which it will be well to bear in mind. Thus, its 
north-east portion is inhabited by Yilsafzais, and the divisions of Khatak, 
Khalil, Mohmand, and Daudzai are respectively inhabited by tribes of the 
same names ; Hashtnagar is inhabited by Mahamadzais and M fans; Lunklior 
by Khataks and U^tman Khel, and Doaba and Khalsa by a general mixture. 

The general appearance of the west portion of the district, which may, 
be considered the Peshawar Valley, is one of great beauty; 
at the right season it is a mass of verdant and luxuriant vegetation, relieved 
by the meanderings of the numerous canals and the lines of mulberry trees, 
and set off by its bare stony surroundings, and the far distant and snowy 
peaks beyond. Writing in the days of the Durani empire, Irwin says, — 

There IS no space of equal extent in the whole of Afghanistan that is 
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equally cultivated or peopled/' And since tlien^ relieved from tlie rapacious- 
ness of its former rulers^ the population has increased and the cultivation 
extended. In truths the Peshawar Valley is in springs with its numerous 
thriving villages and its wide-spread green fields, an exhilarating sight. 

This description applies to Hashtnagar, Doiba, Daudzai and to portions 
of the Khalil and Mohmand and Khalsa divisions, but the YusajEzai and 
Khatak divisions, as weU as a great part of the last-named divisions are very 
bare and bleak, intersected with difiicult ravines and real wastes of stone, or 
low scrub jungle. 

The only hills of any consequence in the district are the Khatak hills. 
These are a continuation of the Afridi hills, which themselves are a spur 
from the great Sufed Koh range, and they are, like all the outer spurs of 
this range, dreadfully desolate, parched up and impracticable. Their sides 
are in some places clothed with a scattered thorn jungle, and in the small 
glens of the range this often becomes so dense as to hinder movement. 

The plain of the Peshawar Valley is characterised by an uniform, yet 
easy, slope inwards from the hills to the Kabal river, and also by the very 
marked manner in which it is, especially in the neighbourhood of the hills, 
intersected by ravines of great depth and impracticability. There is, I 
believe, no such thing as a wide unbroken plain for any great distance, and 
however smooth it may be to the eye at a distance, a nearer approach 
discloses some deep ravine or hidden water-course which bars communication. 
Kegarded as a country for military operations, the plain of PeshSwar can 
not be pronounced to be of a very easy nature ; for there are few places 
ofi* the main roads where a large body of troops could move far without 
being pulled up by one these obstacles. This does not apply with so 
much rigour to the wide-spread maira of Hashtnagar and Yusafzai, and 
here large bodies of troops might move with comparative freedom. 

The rivers of the Peshawar valley are the Indus which borders it to the 
south, the Kabal river which, debouching from the hills, divides into the 
streams of A dozai, Naghuman, Shah Alam, and Budnf, together with the Swat 
river, which separates Hashtnagar from the Doaba. All these streams unite 
at Charsada, and being joined by the Bars, bringing bown the drainage of 
the Afridi hills from the westward; the whole united, continue in one stream 
to its junction with the Indus opposite to Atak— one small stream known 
as the Kal Pani drains the Lund Khwar valley, and, coming down through 
Yusafzai, falls into the Kabal river opposite to Naoshahra. 

The nature, generally, of these streams is that of mountain torrents, 
which, small, rapid and clear during the winter months, swell up into 
mighty floods when fed by the melting snows and heavy rains of summer 
falling in the mountains in which they have their som^ces ; at no season of 
the year can the Kabal river be calculated on as fordable for troops. All 
the others are so in numerous places during the cold season. Although the 
Indus river was forded opposite to HUnd by the Sikhs under Eanjit Sing 
in 1823, the passage was attended with so great loss to the infantry, that 
unless on the most emergent occasions no officer would be justified in 
reporting it fordable for infantry, and scarcely so for cavalry. There are 46 
boats in the Indus ferries, and 43 in the Peshawar valley 
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Details of Boats at fernies on the rivers in the Peshawar* valley. 

Boats. Boatmen. 


Abazai... 


««• 

2 

... 

*«« 

10 

Pinang... 

•** 


7 



25 

Kazi Khei 


••• 

1 

... 


4 

Charsadaii 


• •• 

1 

... 


4 

Hamidi Gu.1 



1 

... 


3 

Khiaii 



1 



2 

Dakila 



1 

... 


2 

Utmanzai 



1 

... 


2 

Sangar 



1 

... 


2 

CMmal 



1 

... 


0 

Deri 



2 

... 


10 

Razani ... 



1 



3 

Adozai . . . 



1 



9 

Kalaba ... 



1 

... 


8 

Nagomau 



2 

... 


40 

Goojman 


• » « 

2 

... 


10 

Galhi 


« • 4 

2 

... 


20 

Babunder 


« • « 

4 

... 


10 

Miclmi 



2 

... 

... 

10 


The drainage system of the valley is arranged in a very remarkable 
manner. Thns^ the long strip of land lying between the San maira or 
crest of the desert and the Indus/ of which it in former ages formed the 
western bank (as is indicated by the water-worn boulders along its base, cor- 
responding in character with those now in the bed of Indus), drains direct 
into that river by a number of superficial gullies and ravines, whilst the rest 
of the valley is drained by the Kabal river and its confluents into the Indus 
at Atak. The Kabal river, on issuing from the Mohmand hills enters the 
Peshawar valley at MichnI, that is, about the centre of^ its western border, 
and flowing due eastward at about 20 miles from the hills, receives as con- 
fluents the Swat and Bara rivers. These streams enter the valley at the 
northern and southern limits, respectively, of its western boundary, and 
converging towards the Kabal river joins its stream close together in the 
vicinity of Nisata. Prom this point eastward, the united streams flow in a 
a single channel which, coursing along the northern skirts of the Khatak 
hills (the southern boundary of the valley), to the Indus at Atak, receives 
the surface drainage channels on either side ronte. Of these the prin- 
cipal and most extensive in its ramifications is the great Kalpani ravine. 
It drains all that open elevated tract to the north of the Swat river (Hasht- 
nagar and Yusafzai) , as well as the southern slopes of its boundary hills 
as far as the ^^sari malra^^ and empties into the Kabal river at Naoshahra. 

It will be observed that, by the disposition of the rivers above noted, a 
triangular tract of land, having its base at the western boundary hills, and 
its apex at the junction of the confluents with the main stream at Nisata, 
is separated from the rest of the general surface of the valley. This tract 
lies at a considerably lower level than the lands on either side, and forms, in 
fact, the true basin of the Peshawar valley. The tracts both to the north 
and south are much more elevated, and rise above it in a distinct coast-line, as 
is seen in Hashtnagar on the north and in the Khalil and Khslsa divisions 

on the south. . . . i. i 

The tract between the Swat and Bara rivers is divided into two parts by 
the Kabal river, viz.) Boaba and Baudzai. Both are on the same level and 
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about on tlie same level as the eastern strip of the valle}’' bordering on the 
Indus. The intervening elevated tract, on the other hand, corresponds in 
elevation with the high Mohmand tract, occupying the south-western corner 
of the valley. The valley then presents four separate parts. A low- 
lying tract, in the eastern border draining directly into the Indus; an exten- 
sive'open and elevated tract draining into the Kabal river, at ISTaoshahra ; 
another low-lying tract enclosed between the Swat and Bara rivers and 
traversed through its centre hj the Kabal river, and lastly a second elevat- 
ed tract on the south of the last-mentioned, also draining into the Kabal 
river. 

Another noteworthy feature in the character of the drainage here is the 
distribution of the Swat and Kahal rivers into a large number of separate 
channels, which, uniting together with the main streams, cover a large 
extent of surface with water and form numerous little islands. 

This arrangement, though it tends to saturate the soil and the air alike 
with moisture, is not without its special purpose. In the summer months, 
when the volumes of the Indus and Kabal rivers are increased by the melt- 
ing of the snows on the mountains they drain, this network of branch 
channels serves as a preservative from inundation. For the increased volume 
of the Kabal river (bearing the drainage of the Kabal highlands and 
southern slopes of Hindu Kusb), meeting the flood of the Indus at Atak, 
where the passage is through a narrow gorge in the hills by which the free 
flow of the extra water is impeded, is thrown back upon itself and distributed 
in those side cliannels until the high flood and obstruction ahead subside. 
Were it not for this provision the low tracts of Doaba and Daudzai would 
be inundated annually at each flood of the Indus, 

Under ordinary circumstances the waters of the Swat and Kabal streams 
flow for some months on a level with the banks, and the land on either 
side is so saturated with moisture, that water is everywhere close to the 
surface, whilst considerable tracts are bog and marsh. One of these marshy 
tracts lies along the coast line of the elevated Khalil and Mohmand districts 
in which the Peshawar cantonments and city are situated. 

There are no lakes in the district, but in many places there are large 
marshes (for instance, an extensive one close to Peshawar), and large tracts, 
particularly in the Doaba, become marshes after much rain. On some of 
the old maps it is noted that, at a place near Topi, in the eastern Yiisafzai 
a lake of several miles in extent is formed after every 8 or 10 years, 
and such a tradition is held by the inhabitants. The part where the lake 
is said to be formed is low and verdant and almost marshy, water being 
abundant in pits at 6 and 8 feet from the surface. A small, sluggish 
stream runs through the tract, and the so-called lake is merely a marsh 
formed on this low ground in seasons of excessive rain, the water however 
never being so deep as to quite conceal the tall grass and reeds. There are 
no canals in the district other than those for the special purposes of irriga- 
tion, which will be noted under the head of Agriculture. 

The climate of the Peshawar valley varies according to the locality. In 
Yusafzai where the country is open, elevated and diy, the air is light, buoy- 
ant and free. This is the healthiest part of the valley, and its inhabitants 
are physically the finest of its people. In Doaba and Daudzai wdth the ad- 
joining strip of Hashtiiagar, the land lies low and is saturated with moisture, 
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whilst ventilation is somewhat obstructed by the low Mohmand hills. The 
air.here is heavy and damp, chilly in the cold season, and steamy in the hot. 
This is the unhealthiest part of the valley, and its inhabitants are physically 
the most inferior of its people excepting' only the city population. 

In the Ehalll and Mohmand districts, together with PSshawar city, the 
land is more or less elevated and naturally dry, but mostly brought under 
artificial irrigation. The ventilation hei'e is very imperfect, owing to the 
high hills on the sides of this tract obstructing free perflation. The air is 
consequently remarkbly still and stagnant, more or less heavily laden with 
moisture, and in cloudy weather, particularly in that prevailing during the 
rainy season, is oppressively heavjr and enervating. In the Mohmand and 
KhSlsa-Khatak districts, where the irrigation is at a minimum or altogether 
absent, the air is not so damp as in the Khalil and PSshSwar city districts, 
but it is very stagnant. In healthiness the climate of this tract is interme- 
diate between that of the two already desei'ibed, as also is the physical stand- 
ard of its inhabitants, whilst that ot the city is the most inferior of all, both 
in respect of climate and the physique of its people. 

Four seasons are recognized in the Peshawar valley : — spring (sparlai) in 
February, March and April. During this season there are occasional hail- 
storms and rain-falls in the first two months to the extent of 3 or 4 
inches in the aggregate. The air is cold and bracing, and the temperature 
as follows : 

Sun’s rays. Open air. Dailyrange. 

Max. Min. Max. Min, Max. Min. 

February ... 116 75 68 17 44 22 

March ... 130 92 82 29 88 21 

April ^ ... 145 127 98 31 92 40 

Summer (oral) in May^ June and July. During this season the air is 
densely hazy^ and dust-storms are of almost daily oocurrenoe during the 
last half of the period. They generally come up from the eastward and some- 
times from the opposite direction. During the first half of this season, strong 
northerly and north-westerly winds blow. Thunder-storms are of common 
occurrence upon the bordering hills, and often the dust-storms are followed 
by considerable electric disturbance, but rain rarely falls on the plain. This 
is the hottest season of the year and usually the most healthy in the valley. 
The temperature is as follows : — 


May 

Sun’s rays. 
Max. Min. 

165 121 

Open 

Max. 

130 

air. 

Min. 

35 

Daily range. 
Max. Min. 
88 66 

June 

165 

153 

130 

38 

77 

59 

Jnly 

... 165 

152 

137 

58 

72 

49 


Autumn (manai) in August, September and October. This season is ushered 
in by the hot- weather rains (parshatal). They break over the valley in four 
or five violent storms at intervals of a few days, and 2 or 3 inches of 
rain-fall on each occasion. During the first half of this season the sky is 
more or less uniformly overcast with clouds, and the air is heavy and stag- 
nant, except for a brief interval immediately succeeding a fall of rain, after 
which it becomes steamy and oppressive. This is usually a very unhealthy 
season particularly during its last half, in which marsh fevers are rife. Tlie 
temperature is as follows : — 

Sun’s rays. Open air. Daily range. 

Max, Min. Max. Min. Max. Min. 

August ... 161 140 129 50 72 55 

September ... 152 140 123 40 78 56 

October ... 140 129 102 30 70 57 
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Daily range. 
Max, ■ Min, 

64 50 

33 19 

43 19 


"Winter (zbina) in November, December and January. During this sea- 
son tbe ^reatber is variable. Tbe sby is at first hazy, then cloudy v^ith 
sometimes slight rain, and finally clear. There is a remarkable absence of 
wind generally, and at Peshawar especially, tbe air is still and stagnant. 
The days are sometimes hot and the nights always cold. In all this season 
marsh fevers and inflammatory affections of the lungs and bowels are very 
nrevalent. The temperature is as follows : — 

Stin’s rays. Open air. 

Max. Min. Max Mm. 

November ... 132 112 96 25 

December ... 112 69 85 24 

January ... 119 88 65 ^ _ -- n j u 

The above indications of temperature are taken from the recorded observa- 
tions at the Peshawar dispensary and are, I believe, a good index to the 

general temperature of the valley. . . ... „ . r. ii, j 

After September, the temperature rapidly diminishes for three months, and 
slio-ht earthquakes are occasionally felt up to April. Although snow seldom, 
if ever falls, in the valley, yet slight falls of snow on the plain are authenti- 
cated on at least two di&rent occasions within the last few years, when, 
however, it remained unmelted for only a very short time In each winter 
there are generally repeated falls of snow on those hills surrounding the 
valley wbicb. I’CSiCb to nioro than 3,000 foot above tbo sea^ and or, tbe bigb- 
er hills towards the north and north-west, snow is frequently seen for many 
days to<rether ,- while on the still loftier inner ranges visible, it lies for many 
weeks at various times from the middle of November till the middle of May. 
Generally northerly and easterly winds are to southerly and westerly nearly 
as 9 to ; but from October to March southerly and westerly winds 
prevail; and the night breeze is found to be generally from the south and 

west directions. • ^ a -d- t - 

There is, however, really no snob thing, as a prevailing wind at Fesba war ; 
the direction from which the wind generally blows is from tbe west, ^ but a 
general stagnant atmoslphere is tbe characteristic of PesbEwar, and it is well 
known that at PgshSwar tatties will not work at all. 

The register of the rain-fall in PSshSwar for 1870-71, 1871-72 was as 
follows : 


April 


1870-71. 

inches. 

IT 

1871-72. 

inches. 

r4- 

May 

... 

>» 

jj 

•8 

June 



July 

... 

>» 

*3 

August 

... 

3-6 


September 

... 

•7 


October 




November 

... 


»> 

December 

.«• 

•4 

*6 

January 

... 

T 

1*5 

February 

... 

5 

*7 

March 

... 

*4 

2T 

Total 


11*6. 

IGT 


There are many points of remarkable interest in the geological formation 
of the valley of Peshawar. Even to cursory observation it presents the 
appearance of having been, remote centuries ago, the bed of a vast lake 
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whose banks were formed by the surrounding Himalayas, and whose waters 
were fed by rivers that are now channelling through its former sub-aqueous 
bed. 

From whatever point of view you consider the valley, you are led to the 
conclusion that you are dwelling upon ridges and inequalities which in 
some remote era bottomed a large, inland fresh- water sea. Its whole surface 
exhibits marked evidences of the mechanical efforts of currents, waves, 
rains, springs, streams and rivers, which atone time were pent up, but 
which in process of time have eroded outlets though the weakest range of hills. 

Hills encircle it on every side except one, where the Kabal flows out to 
join the Indus ; these, being metamorphic, are abrupt, irregular, and barren, 
and consist of metamorpbie clay, slate and mica schist; while those beyond, 
rising to the plateaux of Jalalabad, and Kabal present every variety of 
geological formation, becoming, as they recede, magnificent pine-covered 
mountains enclosing fertile and temperate valleys. 

The bed of the valley belongs to the post-tertiary or recent system, and 
presents the following evidences of having been the bed of a lake. The ac- 
cumulations, or alluvial deposit, consist entirely of clays, silts, sand, gravel 
and boulders, ^ Here and there these silts are heaped up into small hills or 
ridges, the evidence of former sub-aqueous currents, giving the sonthern part 
of the valley an irregular configuration ; clay cliffs, or bluffs, worn away by 
the numerous water-courses, exhibit in every instance a stratified arrangement, 
consisting* of a base of large water-worn boulders or rock with shingle, 
gravel, clay, sand, and alluvial soil super-imposed. 

Throughout the whole valley, its surface is studded with water- worn 
shingle or boulder. Numerous fresh- water shells are everywhere found 
belonging to the genus Plonorbis mid Helico^ 

These, together with the water-ridges, run at the base of the hills (in 
many of these hills, valleys most marked and shown in process of formation 
in Kashmir), seem to mark the valley as an old lake-bed. The whole drain- 
age appears to have taken place at Atak where the Indus after receiving 
the Kabal has eroded for itself a passage through the Khatak hills, a narrow 
rocky channel, through which an enormous body of water is continually 
flowing with a velocity of 5 to 13 miles an hour. 

It is easy t > imagine that the waters have a height commensurate with 
the depth and breadth of the outlet at Atak, and that the drainage pro- 
ceeded by slow and gradual steps as the water eroded the hard rock. 

Even within late years this channel has been insufficient to carry off 
rapidly enough the enormous body of water, and the Kabal and Indus have 
risen, inundating large approximate tracts of land, and even the new 
station of Naosbahra formed upon its banks. 

Volcanic agency has also been at work in producing changes, 
the present century, the Indus is said to have been diverted from its course, 
and a considerable hill elevated above the plains, causing the inundation of 
a large district. 

^ Beyond this there does not appear to be any evidence or history of volcanic 
disturbance, although yearly shocks of earthquakes are of frequent occur- 
rence. 

During the past years these have been remarkably frequent and more 
violent than usual, seeming to he the wave transmitted from subterranean 
activity at some distance. 
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No less than, five or six shocks have passed sinaultaneotisly^ or following 
closely the date of reported disturbance in other countries. 

The valley has thus^ in all probability^ passed through slow and suc- 
cessive changes — at first a large lake^ then as the level decreased^ a vast 
tropical marsh, the resort of numerous wild animals such as the rhinoceros 
and tiger, and rank with reeds, rushes and coniferva. Still later, as the 
Kabal deepened its channel, its present formation gradually arrived, a silted 
bed of debris filling up the bed of a valley basin, and one may reason that 
in process of time, as the mouth of the basin gets worn down, its present 
marshy surface water will altogether recede, leaving a dry bed traversed only 
by deeply cut water-courses and large rivers. 

As may be expected, an immense amount of drainage is collected below 
the level of the soil, subterraneous collection of water, from the melting 
snows and surrounding watershed. The level of this water varies 
considerably as it is influenced by storms, amount of snow-fall and height 
of the rivers. In the hot weather, when the water is pouring down in all 
directions, tearing up the dry beds of water-courses, the level is high, and 
the marshy land is covered, and springs of cold water spring up. 

The north-eastern part of the valley is much broken up by spurs and 
outlying low hills from the mountain mass hounding it in that direction. 
The latter is in many places plentifully strewn with blocks and shingle of 
a syenitic porphyry, which is occasionally seen in as at Mangal Thana, 
on the flanks of the Mahaban, and at Kabal on the Indus. Even fragments 
of this rock, however, are very rare throughout the rest of the valley. 

Many of the spurs along this, the north edge of the valley, are composed 
of a very hard, dark-coloured slate, similar to that of A tak, generally 
dipping strongly towards the north or west ; on this side, also, micaceous 
schist frequently occurs, as in the ridge parallel to the Indus at Kahal, 
and in the Takht-i-Bai spur in Yusafzai, and a micaceous schistose-earthy 
limstone near Michni, Shabkadr and Abazai; in the lower ridges and isolated 
hills, the rocks generally dip towards the north-west and north. Near Michni 
there is an outburst of trap, under micaceous and quartzose schists. 

On the east and south side of the valley, as at Mount Mitu, near 
Atak, — the ridges south of Naoshahra, the range on which the sanitarium 
of Charat is situated, — also on the hills traversed by the Kohat pass, 
granitic rocks or micaceous schists probably do not exist. The greater 
part of these hills, in which the dip is generally westerly at a high angle, 
and the strike approaches north and south, appears to be composed of 
various limestones, often much contorted, ranging from a dark-coloured 
very much indurated silicious variety, to a calcareous flagstone, containing 
concretionary ferruginous nodules, which has been used for flooring and 
roofing purposes. 

The spurs which extend furthest from the edge towards the centre of 
the valley are — one which terminates at Takht-i-Bal near which it reaches 
a height of 700 or 800 feet above the plain, and which is mainly 
composed of micaceous, quartzose and calcareous earthy schists ; and the 
Bara spur (not far from the western extremity of the valley), which 
stretches from the southern edge of the Ehaibar hills to near Eort Bara, 
and the strata of which appear to dip towards the north-west at an angle 
of about 45°. Towards the middle of the valley, rock masses are but 
seldom found M 
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Most of the lime used in Peshawar appears to be brought from the 
range to the south towards Shamshatu^ and besides it_, the only valuable 
or curious mineral products of the district or its neighbourhood are* — iron, 
which is brought^ roughly smelted, in considerable quantity from Baja war, 
where it is found in the form of iron-sand; naphtha, (mamai or gandak- 
ka-tel) which is procured between Kalabagh and Atak, and used as an 
application to sores ; asbestos, said to be brought from a locality near the 
Khaibar pass ; and mica (sang-i jarabat or simgil) which is used in powder 
and mixed with plaster for giving a silvery appearance to cornices, &c. 

Considerable tracts of the lower parts of the valley contain much saline 
matter, which affloresces abundantly on the surface, and the presence 
of which induces a copious grow^th of Baholacecb with other plants 
(such as Tamarix dioica and Bertlielotia lanceolatd) which flourish in saline 
soil. 

Dr. Lord also was of opinion, from certain geological facts, such as the 
structure of igneous rocks, poured out under strong pressure, the presence of 
fossils, shells, &e., that the valleys of Peshawar, Jalalabad and Kabal, were 
at some former period the I'eceptaeles of inland lakes ; and that the drainage 
of these basins, now carried on by the Kabal river, was in those times 
effected by the bursting of the mountain barriers. He considered the 
shattered fragments and rolled blocks, that strew the Khaibar pass, bear 
‘testimony to its once having afforded exit to a mighty rush of watei's, while 
the Gldar Gall, a defile east of the plain, points out the course of the 
torrent towards the bed of the Indus. In support of this view, Dr. Lord 
mentions the fact that a well sunk by the Sikhs in the fort of Jamrud, 
situated at the mouth of the Khaibar, passed through rolled pebbles of slate 
and limestone (the constituents of the Khahar range) to a depth of ^00 feet; 
whilst the wells of Peshawar, 14 miles distant, are generally 20 or 30 feet 
deep, and never passed through anything but mud and clay strata. If the 
plain had once been the basin of a lake into which a stream had poured 
through the Khaibar, the heavier matter with which the stream was charged 
would have been deposited at its very entrance into the lake, while the 
lighter mud and clay would have floated on to a considerable distance. 

In both the Indus (above Atak) and the Kabal rivers, auriferous deposits 
are found, though not extensively. Some of the boatmen during the cold 
weather, work as gold- washers in gangs of from five to seven, and collect on 
an average from 2 to tolahs each in the season. The gold sells at 
Peshawar at Rs. 15 per tolah; so, this would yield them about two annas per 
diem, whilst actually employed. Their apparatus for washing the sand con- 
sists only of large wooden trays, 6 feet in length and sieves. No tax is 
taken from them now, but under the Sikhs, one-fourth of th^ 
was paid to the KardSr, whose license was necessary before they 
trade. In some places a tax was taken of Rs 2 per tray, and the propneto 
of the soil received another rupee. About 150 men may be thus annually 
employed, and it is hot unusual for them to receive advances for the work 
from gold purchasers at Peshawar. These deposits indicate the presence 
of gold in the hills, but the latter are beyond our reach. Still the gold- 
washings of these rivers might be advantageously examined by those who 
possess the necessary qualifications. The iron of Baja war which is brought 
to Peshawar for sale is of fine quality, and is used in the manufacture of 
gim-barrels of Kohat and Jamu and Peshawar. 
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Very good antimony ore is brought from Bajswar;, the usual price being 

Es, 12 per maund. i 

From Kalab§gh, sulphur is procured, value Es. 10 per mauna. 

A yellow marble called sangi-shah-maksfld is found near Maneri in 
Yusafzai, and is used for making into beads, charms and ornaments. 

Crude chalk is found in Lunkhwar. Millstones are brought from Paluderi 
in Yusafzai, and fetch 1 rupee per pair. 

The stock in the Peshawar district for the year 1867-68 was — 


Cows & bullocks 

• • • 

... 254,591 

Horses 


1,147 

Ponies 


695 

Donkeys 


... 18,322 

Skeep and goats 

... 

... 89,285 

Camels 

... 

... 1,868 

Total live-stock 

... 

... 365,908 

Carts 

... 

15 

Ploughs 

... 

... 38,142 

Boats 

... 

... 102 


Horses are not extensively reared in the valley, the great supply being 
obtained from the westward, whence many kafilas come each cold season. 
Wheel-carriages are quite unknown among the inhabitants of the country 
parts of the valley, and all internal traffic in merchandize, grain, &c., is 
conducted by means of pack-bullocks, many of which are of a fine strong 
breed, very much superior to the ordinary kind generally used in ploughing, 
&c., here as elsewhere in India. Very large flocks of sheep and goats are 
reaiW, and the extensive thorny enclosures, formed (generally of dry 
zizyphus bushes) for their protection from the night attacks of ^ wild 
animals, may be seen studded over even the driest parts of the plain at 

certain seasons. . . ^ £» i “n V 

Amono* the more uncommon or characteristic fauna of the Peshawar 
district may be mentioned the following The Markhor {Capra megaceroi) 
is frequent in the hills to the north-east, and said to he found in the Kliatak 
rano'e. The Urial or ^ Kohl dumba^ Vignei) is found in the hills to 

the*^east of the valley (and is common in some of the low hills near Hasn 
Abdal, and southward toward the Salt Eange). Porcupines occur in various 
parts of the district; quails have been found at 4,700 feet above the sea 
(at Charat), but it appears very doubtful if the animal lives in such places. 

A Pangolin (Kishar) is by no means uncommon in various localities, 
attaining a length of 4 feet and upwards ; its scales are much valued as 
a medicine by some classes of Hindus. The grave-digger^^ (gorkakh, 
gorkash) is occasional. A fresh-water tortoise (Shamshatge) inhabits the 
rivers, and attains a length of upwards of 2 feet. In the drier and 
more sandy parts, the soil is burrowed by thousands of a kind of lizard, 
(charmukkhi), about a foot long, and specimens of an allied, but amphi- 
bious animal, of considerably larger size in water contained in hollows, on 
the hills around the valley may often be found. ^ 

A characteristic bird is the Obara {OUs) which is common in the drier, 
uncultivated parts, and is interesting to the sportsman, as it affords good 
hawking, as well as to the gastronome from a different point of view. 
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Several species of serpents occur in the district^ but almost all have no 
poison -fang, and a case of death from a serpent-bite is scarcely known. 

The average price of hire of a cart per day is Ee. 1, of a camel 6 annas, 
of a score of donkeys Es. 3-12, and of a boat 8 annas. 

The average price of skilled labor is 7 annas and unskilled 3 annas. 

Among the animal products of tbe Peshawar district, Powell mentions 
cheese, value 41bs. per rupee, and sheep-skins used for making shoes, and 
poshtins. . 

In 1863 an experiment was made in rearing silk- worms in the valley. 
The stock of eggs to experiment with was as follows : — 

35 tolas from Jalalabad ; — 16 tolahs from Bokhara; — 14 tolas, acclimatised 
(from last yearns out-turn), 120 tolas, procured from Jafir All, making a 
total of a little more than ijibs. 

Three parts of the district were selected for the experiments, (1) Peshawar 
itself, (2) the village of Khazana in Da^udzai and (3) Charsada, beyond the 
Ksbal river, in the Hastnagar division. 

The Charsada branch failed altogether. The eggs are said not to have 
hatched at all; part of them had been procured from Bokhara and part 
produced at Peshawar. The cause of the failure has not been explained, 
but it may be attributed to some mismanagement of the eggs, for as 
regards climate Charsada varies little from Peshawar. 

The Jalalabad eggs were tried at Khazana and were successful. The 
only accommodation the worms had was a primitive guest-house, or ^hujra."^ 

The Peshawar silkery comprised the produce of the 120 tolas of eggs. 
The rooms over the eastern gateway of the Gorkhatri afforded ample and 
suitable accommodation. 

No artificial means were employed to assist the process of hatching. The 
eggs were kept in an open basket on the sunny side of the room, average 
temperature 76.'^ The hatching was irregular, and 24 tolas of the eggs 
showed no signs of vitality; moreover, the latter worms were inferior, and 
produced bad cocoons. 

The worms appeared simultaneously with the mulberry leaves (7th March). 
They were removed daily into large wooden trays placed on the floor. For 
the first few days the tender leaves, carefully stripped from their branches, 
were supplied ; hut, as the worms grew stronger, the branches themselves 
wei'e strewn over them. 

The consumption of leaves rose from 2 to 50 loads a day. According 
to experiments made in France, every ounce of eggs requires 20 quintals of 
leaves. The Peshawar worms must at this rate have devoured 85,120 or 
212lbs for every ounce of silk they subsequently produced. There was 
some trouble and a good deal of expense in collecting that supply. The 
zemindars objected to the use of their plantations, and justly so. The mul- 
berry is, with rare exceptions, the only tree that grows abundantly about 
their fields, and affords them shelter during the summer months. Our 
supplies had therefore to be drawn from trees growing along roads or on 
Government lands. 

Three kinds of mulberry flourish in the valley. The white variety 
{moms alba) is the most common, and was principally used. In an 
experiment conducted by Lieutenant Huddleston, lettuce was substituted 
for a time, and it is said, with no inferior results. He had procured 
some eggs for a friend; they were forgotten on a mantle-piece. The next 
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intimation of tlieir existence was conveyed by the worms tliemselves. They 
were prematurely batched owing to the beat of tbe ebimney^ and^ in tbe 
absence of mulberry leaves^ bad to be fed on lettuce. The natives, however, 
look on tbe mulberry leaf as the only natural aliment of tbe worm, and this 
view is confirmed by the experiments instituted in different parts of Europe. 

Tbe average period of tbe worm^s existence anterior to the production of the 
cocoon proved to be 50 days. There were the nsual intervals of sickness 
during which tbe worm delined all nourishment. As soon, ho v- ever, as it cast 
its skin, its activity, or rather appetite returned. 

About the 51st day it gave up eating altogether, and moved about 
seeking a quiet corner wherein to undergo its impending transformation. 
The time for spinning had now arrived. Light bundles of brush-wood were 
arranged along the trays and were soon covered over with cocoons in their 
various stages of development. 

Forty-eight hours appeared to be the average time occupied in the forma- 
tion of the cocoon. The worm, though no longer visible to the eye, is known 
to exist by the noise produced by its labors. As soon as the noise ceases, 
the cocoons are gathered. 

On the whole, the worms were as healthy as could be expected. Here and 
there some assumed the jaundiced appearance unmistakeably indicative of 
disease; these were at once removed to avoid contagion. 

The cocoons varied in size and color. The largest weighed, deducting 
floss-silk and worm, about 5 grains, the smallest scarcely a grain ; most 
were of a light yellow color, while the rest were either straw-colored or 
white. The first are said to yield the finest silk. 

The out-turn was separated into two parts, about 12 seers were deposit- 
ed in a cool place. The chrysalis continued dormant nearly a week, after 
which the full-grown moth forced its way out. The process of regeneration 
occupied 2 days, resulting in 115 tolas of eggs; each female moth con- 
tributed on an average 250 eggs, weighing nearly 11 grains. 

The total quantity of silk produced was 25 lbs. 

In addition to this, there were — - 

10 lbs. of ^rsurnukh, or coarse ends. 

8 „ of punctured cocoons. 

52 „ of refuse (floss-silk, &c.) . 

The following calculation will show the relative proportions of the con- 
stituent parts of the cocoon : — 

IBs. oz. 

1,000 cocoons weighed ... ... ... ... 1 0 

Deduct floss-silk, and impurities adhering thereto ... 6 oz. 

Worm and glutinous matter 8 „ 0 14 


Balance, or silk ... 0 2 

The average quantity of silk produced from each cocoon is 2 grains. 

After this experiment, a meeting of the principal members of the com- 
mercial community of Peshawar was called, and the whole subject was 
discussed. All present agreed in the desirableness of extending opera- 
tions, and on the necessity for exertions on the part of the people 
themselves. It was resolved that a commercial company should be 
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formed* A paper embodying the following propositions was thereupon 
drawn up and signed: — 

1 hat a company be formed, consisting o£ twenty shareholders, paying 
Rs. 50 each. 

II, That members, possessing land, cultivate as many acres as they can 
spare with the mulberry, on the condition of being remunerated. 

III, That the ParScha members arrange to procure a supply of eggs 
from Bokhara and elsewhere. 

IF , — That three or four families of silk-rearers be invited over from 
the nearest silk-growing districts, and encouraged to settle at 
Peshawar. 

Active measures were set on foot to ensure the success of this object, but 
eventually it proved quite unsuccessful. 

Bokhara Pashm is imported into Peshawar to the value of Rs. 40,000 
yearly; it is produced at from Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 4 a seer. The wool of the 

domba ®be^p is used in the manufacture of the loose cloaks (chogas) 
worn by Afghans, and also in that of other clothes and of carpets. 

The average price in 1871-72 for bullocks was Rs. 24 each; for sheep 
Rs. 2-8-8, for fish per seer Re. 1-10. 


The total population of the Peshawar district, according to the census of 
1868, was 523,152, giving 271*20 per square mile. Of these 166,090 were 
adult males, and 143,779 adult females— total adults 309,869. 119,916 were 
boys, and 93,367 were girls, 183,794 children below 12, Total males 
286,006, females 237,146. 

According to religion the numbers were 3,412 Christians, 481,447 
Mahamadans, 27,408 Hindus, 2,014 Sikhs, and 8,871 non-descripts. The 
percentage of Mahamadans is 92*03. 

Among the divisions according to race, the following may be mentioned : 
3,375 European, 15 Eurasians, 17 Americans, 10,498 Syads, 21,426 Mogals, 
Yusafzais, 4,735 Khataks, 28,043 Mohmands, 17,699 Khalils, 15,311 
Daudzais, 22,089 Mahamadzais, 107 Kamalzais, 276 Saduzais, 259 
Popalzais,153 Orakzais, 105 VazMs, 157 Loh§nis, 107 Laghari Balochis, 
572Bhatis, 629 Jats, 10,384 Gujars, 4,135 Parachas, 596 Khojas, 11,334 
Kashmiris, 2,185 BrShmans, 6,398 Khatris, 344 Banks, 11,957 Aroras, 
604 Suds, 309 Jats, 30 Pai’sis. 

Of the Gujars, 8,000 are in Yusafzai. 

^ Of the ParSchas, more than 2,000 are in the city of Peshawar and in the 
large villages of Hashtnagar. Of the Kashmiris, 7,000 are in the city 
of PeshSwar, and 2,000 in Yusafzai. Of the miscellaneous Mahamadans 
17,906 are chiefly Awins and Hindkis, of which there are in the city of 
Peshawar.— Awans 9,584. Hindkis, 15,824— —25,408 on 31,004. 

The rest made tip of low castes of the Hindus there are, 6,400 Khatris, 
2,000 Brahmins, 1,200 Aroras. 

The 7,000 miscellaneous comprise Shikarpurias, &c. 

The Hindus have decreased between 1853 to 1868 from 49,555 to 
29,422, being 20,133, or 40 per cent.. The greater part of the decrease 
is in cantonments, where the Hindus have decreased from 17,991 to 5,81], 
being 12,173, or 66 per cent. The decrease of Hindus in the district is 
thus only 7,960,^ being 25 per cent, upon the non -military Hindu popula- 
tion of the district. Whilst there is an increase of 21 per cent, of Hindus 
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in Yiisafzai, there is an apparent decrease of 59 per cent, in Mohmand, 59 
per cent in Khatak^ 51 per cent in Klialsa. 

Mahamadgns and others have increased by 93,186^ or 23 per cent. 

The population at last census were only divided into Hindn and Mahama- 
dau; with others, each being sub-divided into agricultural and non-agri- 
cultural. 

This combination has been retained for the sake of comparison. 

The agriculturists have increased as follows : — 

Population. Increase. Percentage of increase. 

Agriculturists ... 268,683 52,382 24 

Non-agriculturists 254,469 20,671 9 


Present... ... 523,152 73,053 16 

The percentage of agriculturists to non-agriculturists is as follows 

1855 1868 


Agriculturists ... 48 51 

Non-agriculturists... 52 49 

Thus, the increase in the number of the agricultural population is very 
much greater than that of the non-agricult ural. 

Classified according to religion, the population of the district, including 
the cantonment, is — 

95 per cent on Mahamadans. 

4 „ „ Hindus. 

1 ,, ,, Christians and others. 

The divisions by occupation are as follows, the males only being mentioned 
except where it is evident they are females : — 2,767 Government employees, 
1,452 police, 1,654 village watchmen, 7,468 village officers, 8,901 soldiers, 
2,151 priests, 178 medical men, 410 midwives, no pleaders, no attorneys, 375 
petition-writers, 4,389 schoolmasters, 1,212 male musicians, 1,201 female 
musicians, 147 dancing girls, 1,060 innkeepers, 7,847 servants male, 3,036, 
servants female, water-carriers, male, 665, ditto female, 388, 2,945 barbers 
1,190 washermen, 1,889 sweepers, 4,116 merchants, 8,382 shop-keepers, 275^ 
bankers, 295 brokers, 222 contractors, 105 carriers, 1,269 letters-out of 
conveyances, 899 boatmen, 1,948 coolies, 114 painters, one jeweller, 416 
saddlers, 4 printers, 4,180 carpenters, 680 masons, 13,714 weavers male, 
12,000 ditto female, 1,216 tailors, 3,680 shoemakers, 1,855 cotton-cleaners 
3,794 grain-dealers, 422 bakers, 279 confectioners, 5 drug-sellers male, 
232 tobacco-sellers, 238 grocers, 888 vegetable-sellers, 1,310 milkmen, 
1,266 butchers, 297 cane-workers, 188 turners, 226 wood-sellers, 2,411 
blacksmiths, 1,701 goldsmiths, 2,641 potters, 811 salt-merchants, 22,009 
labourers, 110 pensioners, 4,806 beggars, 307 prostitutes ; — agriculturists 
270,681, non-agriculturists 252,471. 

^ The numbers of enclosures in the district is 85,775, being an increase of 
10,152 over 1853, and of houses 121,256 being an increase of 30,442, thus 
giving 6*10 souls to an enclosure, and 4*31 to a house. 

The population of the Peshawar district, which in 1853 was 194 per 
square mile, was in 1868 271, showing an increase of 29 per cent., or 87 
per square mile. 

The total number of villages in the Peshawar district is 654 ; of these 
203 contain less than 200 inhabitants, 200 have from 200 to 500, 127 from 
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§00 to 1,000, 77 from 1,000 to 2,000, 43 from 2,000 to 5,000, 2 from 5,000 
to 10,000, 1 from 10,000 to 50,000, 1 above 50,000. 

The towns having a population above 5,000 are — 

The city of Peshawar, which has 58,555 inhabitants, being the fourth 
largest number in the Panjab; Tangi in Hashtnagar 12,355; Naosliahra 
6,081 ; Charsada 8,233. 

The population in the Peshawar Valley, remarks Dr. Bellew, in his very able 
report, according to the census of 1868, is 523,152 souls, mostly Musalmans. 
A few Hindu families are found in almost every village ; but they are chiefly 
collected together at Peshawar. The Musalmans comprise difiPerent PathSa 
tribes with Hindkis, Kashmiris, Mugals, and others of foreign origin. 

The Hindus are all engaged in trade as bankers, merchants, and shop- 
keepers. The Musalmans, excepting the city population, are almost wholly 
occupied in agriculture and the rearing of cattle, whilst a good many of 
them find service in the army and police. The Khatak tribe is largely 
employed in the carrying trade with the countries beyond the border. All 
these different tribes speak the Pukhto language which varies sligtly in 
patois in different parts of the valley ; and all adopt one code of customs 
with only slight differences in the several tribes. 

The inhabitants of the Peshawar valley differ from each other in physical 
characteristics according to the nature of the locality in which they dwell. 
Thus, the Khataks who occupy the hilly tract forming the southern bound- 
ary of the valley are the finest, tallest and heaviest of all the Peshawar tribes. 
Of twelve Khatak men between the ages of 25 and 45 years, weighed 
and measured by Dr. Bellew, the tallest measured 5 feet 11 -l-l inches, 
and weighed 149 IBs, 12 ozs. The shortest measured 5 feet 3 inches, and 
weighed 107 IBs. 12 ozs. The average height was 5 feet 7 inches, 
and the average weight 125 IBs 13 ozs. The Yusafzais, who inhabit 
the open elevated plain in the northern and central parts of the valley, come 
next to the Khataks in size and weight. The tallest man measured was 
5 feet 8 || inches, and weighed 130 IBs. The shortest, 5 feet 3 inches, 
and 111 IBs. The average height was 5 feet 5 inches, and the weight 
118 ffis. 13 ozs. 

Next in order came the Mohmands, located on the elevated, but ill- 
ventilated tract occupying the south-western corner of the valley. Of twelve 
of these men, the tallest was 5 feet 8 inches, and weighed 126 IBs. 6 ozs. 


The shortest was 5 feet 1 r% inches, and weighed 102 IBs 4 ozs. 


average height was 5 feet 5 inches, and weight 116 IBs. 12 ozs. 

Inferior to these again are the inhabitants of the low marshy tracts of 
Doaba and Daudzai. Of these the tallest measured was 5 feet 8 {g inches, 
and weighed 150 IBs. ,, The shortest wash feet 1 inches, and 89 IBs. 
8 ozs. The average height was 5 feet 4 inches, and weight 111 IBs, 
15 ozs. The inhabitants of the city are still more inferior as a whole. The 
tallest measured was 5 feet 7 inches, and 135 IBs. The shortest was 5 
feet 1 inch, and 103 IBs. 8 ozs. The average height was only 5 feet 4 


inches, and 183 IBs 1 oz. 

The dress of an Afghan, male or female, has been correctly described by 
the Honorable Mountstuart Elphinstone, at page 313, Volume I, of his 
^^ Caubul ;’’^ it may be mentioned here in addition, that the lunghi, or scarf, 
of various degrees of cost and excellence, is common to all, from the chief or 
khan who struts about, consequentially displaying the gold embroidered bor- 
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der of his fiaer scarf, to the humble ploughmaa, who must be CGiitented with 
one made of the coarsest materia^ with a border and edging of a different 
coloured thread merely. These scarfs are of various colors, but the most 
common are blue, whether of the finer or coarser texture. 

Amongst the agricultural population, a scarf of the darkest blue, with a 
deep border of crimson and yellow silk, gaudily, but not inelegantly inter- 
mixed, is much in fashion and sure to be worn at fairs and festivals. The 
best of these are made at Hangu in Kohat. The prices of scarves vary 
from Rs. 4 to 100 or more even, according to the costliness of the embroi- 
dered border. The lungi is often twisted into a head-dress, the border, 
whether colored or embroidered, being conspicuously displayed. It is also 
sometimes used as a waist-band, and occasionally to cover the whole body 
like the plaid of the Scotch highlander. The usual mode of wearing the 
turban amongst Afghans is graceful and becoming. Amongst the young 
men, -much stress is laid upon the proper twisting up and adjustment of this 
^adomment to the head. The most approved are generally worn around a 
small Persian skull-cap, the tip of which appears from amidst the compressed 
folds of the patka. The trowsers or ^^paijamas^^ are invariably loose 
amongst agriculturists, of a bluish-grey color streaked with crimson. The 
better classes wear white or silken trowsers of various colors. 

The dress of the hill tribes is an inferior imitation of that of the peasants 
in the valley. Some tribes have a distinguishing peculiarity, as for instance 
the Swatis and Btinerwals, who recognize each other at once by certain 
stripes peculiar to the trowsers wnrn in each country, somewhat analogous 
to the distinguishing stripes of tartan amongst the Scotch highlanders. 
Amongst the Afrldis, who trade most with Pgshawar and Kohat, as the 
Adamkel and others, drab or khaki, seems to have become a favorite color, 
mainly, it is presumed, on account of the concealment it affords to the 
masses of filth which these wild men cherish around their persons. 

The soil of the valley of Peshawar is generally a strong retentive clay, 
which is strikingly fertile wherever there is a full supply of water. There 
are in some places sandy tracts, but the extent of these is limited, and the 
only absolutely unfertile parts are those situated near the circumference of the 
valley, towards which, nearly everywhere, there exists a wide talus of shingle. 
This, which slopes towards the middle of the valley, is often several miles 
in breadth, and in many places {e, near Abazae,) more than 40 feet thick, 
as seen at cuttings. These shingly tracts are unproductive, but not uni- 
versally so, as in some places the shingle is covered over by deep layers of 
a bluish, marly soil, the existence of the former at such places being only 
discovered at sections. 

The soil of the Peshawar Valley^^ says Bellew, varies in its different parts, 
though in the main it consists of a light loamy earth, containing a greater 
or less admixture of sand. Below the surface it is a compact impervious 
clay, in some parts containing beds of kankar and in others becoming 
a moist greasy marl, below which again is a layer of sand or gravel and 
the well-water level.'’^ Along the hill-skirts the soil consists of stony debris 
to a great depth, is without water and mostly barren. In the low tracts, espe- 
cially on the borders of marshes or drainage gullies, great patches of the sur- 
face are covered with a loose pulverulent earth, oftentimes white saline efflo- 
rescence. In the cultivated tracts the surface soil is mostly light and porous. 
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A considerable portion of the valley is occupied by waste-lands. These 
are in greatest extent in the Mohmand tract south of the Bsi’S river, and 
in the Hashtnagar and YOsafzai divisions on the north of the Swat river. 
The rest of the surface is more or less highly cultivated. In the low-lyino* 
districts the lands are all irrigated either by canals or wells. In the elevatel 
tracts the land, except in the immediate vicinity of a river or villages, is 
entirely unirrigated. “ 

“The crops,” remarks Bellew, “principally raised are wheat, barley, and 
“ maize in all parts of the valley, as also cotton, chillet, mustard and sessame 
“ in the eastern tracts ; tobacco mostly in the eastern tracts. Sugar-cane and 
rice in the western and eastern tracts. Vegetables and market produce are 
“grown everywhere in the vicinity of the villages.” 

The distribution of trees is singularly uneven in different parts of the valley. 
In Yusa.fzai and Hashtnagar_ the mulberry (tut), sissoo (shiwa), and Melm 
sempervivus (bukajawra), with occasionally the tamarisk (gaz) are found 
in clumps round the village wells, and here and there groves of the acacia 
modcsta (pulosa) are found covering village grave-yards, whilst the waste- 
lands support_ a bare and stunted jungle of the 3ufea frondosa (palai), 
different species of zizyphm (bera), capparis aphylla (km-aru) and other 
thorny bushes, but otherwise the tract is bare of trees In Daudzai and 
Doaba, on the other hand, where the land lies low, and the cultivation is 
entirely irrigated, trees are abundant, the tamarisk particularly so, within 
some parts the sirrus (srikh). In these districts, too, are numerous fruit 
gardens and orchards, especially in the western suburbs of Peshawar city, 
where the vine, fig, plum, apricot, peach and quince, with cucumbers, 
melons and other vegetables are produced in great plenty. 

Peshawar was, by its early European visitors (from Elphinstone up to our 
conquest of the Panjab), much lauded for its fruits, but perhaps unduly so, 
as almost the only kinds now cared for by Europeans are grapes and peaches, 
both of which are in their season (June, July) plentiful and excellent. 
Besides these, quinces, pomegranates, plums, figs and various members of 
the orange family thrive well, and it is very pleasant in spring to ride 
round the extensive “peach gardens” near cantonment, when the trees are 
in full blossom, and their scent is so powerful almost oppressive. 

In gardens the ordinary vegetables of the ISlorth-Western Provinces 
succeed, as do most of those of Europe that have been introduced into other 
parts of the plains of India. Potatoes have in some years thriven, but only 
exceptionally. ' 

In the cold weather, when the climate and crops (5a#f) are much more 
nearly European than at other seasons, grain crops consist of wheat and 
barley, which are sown in October, November and December (advantage 
being generally taken of previous showers), and harvested about May. 
The young crop is in spring frequently cut and given as fodder to horses 
under the name of Kasil. 

Field and garden cro-ps (Marif) of the hot and rainy seasons, mostly 
sown in March and April (with one or two exceptions, such as maize and 
sorghum which are sown considerably later), and ripening from July (cucur- 
bitacese) _to November (sorghum). _ The crops of this season arc the follow- 
ing -Rice, of which several varieties ai-e grown, by far the most esteemed 
of which is that of Bara, produced only at two or three villages near the 
Bara stream, not far from the fort of that name, and some of which (e. y., the 
produce of Shehan village), is said to sell as high as to seers a rupee. 
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As reo'ards irrigatioii generally^ it may be stated that where the laad is 
wholly or nearly dependent on rain for moisture, only one crop a year 
is obtained ; a large proportion of the land, especially, of course, that near 
the Kabal, Swat and Bars rivers, yields two crops, while some patches near 
the city of Peshawar are said, with management, to give three crops a year. 

But little indigo and Lawsonia are grown, and only a small quantity of 
flax is cultivated for its oil-seed; sesamum, for a similar purpose, is not 
common, almost all the sweet oil used being imported from below. 
Elphinstone erroneously supposes most of the oil used to be obtained from 
the castor-oil plant (budanjeer) which, however, nowhere in the valley grows 
in sufficient quantity to furnish a tithe of the oil consumed. Sinapis is 

largely cultivated for its bitter (karwa) oil. 

In low rich ground near villages, &e., where water is plentiful and manure 
easily got, a good deal of sugar-cane is grown, though producing only a 
very small proportion of the sugar consumed in the valley. ^ A great deal 
of cotton is raised, being sown about April^ and picked in September. 
Tobacco is a common crop, and immense quantities of the dried leaf are also 
imported from Afghanistan— the Kandahari being reckoned the best. ^ 

The only crop manured on the large scale is sugar-cane, and occasionally 
maize and cultivation and irrigation are carried on much in the same way 
as in the North-Western Provinces, except that, where the latter is performed 
by wells, the water is almost universally raised by means of the Persian 
wheel. 

The total area of the Peshawar district is 1,928 square miles, or 1,234,375 
acres. Of this, 627,420 acres are cultivated, 197,195 are culturable 100,345 
are unassessed, and 309,415 are barren waste. 

The crops cultivated in the Peshawar district in the following years were — 

1867 - 68 . 1868 - 69 . 1869 - 70 . 1870 - 71 . 1871 - 72 . 

Bice 

Wheat ... 

Other food-grains ... 

Oil-seeds ••• 

Cotton ... 

Sugar ... 

Opium ... ••• ••• 

Tobacco,.. 

Yegetahles 
Fibres ... 

Great millet 
Spiked millet 
Italian millet 
Indian corn 
Gram ... 

Phaseolns Aconitifolius 
Phaseoliis Badiatus ... 

Phaseolus Mungo ... 

Ervnm Dins 
Canganus Plarus 
Poppy ... 

Coriander seed ... *** 

Other kinds ... ••• 

Mustard 

Sesamum Orientale ... 

Sinapis Eruca ... ... 

Hemp ... ••• •” 

Safflower ... 

Indigo ... 

Barley ... ... 
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25,073 

17,090 

16,862 

9,998 

12,273 

85,000 

574,046 

510,479 

302,129 

306,974 

218,877 

126,972 

149,916 

••• 

... 

34,238 

18,735 

11,549 

... 

••• 

29,800 

26,715 

22,745 

19,183 

23,771 

13,910 

9,225 

17,105 

6,263 

7,902 

13 

550 

154 

... 

... 

695 

13,224 

8,573 

1,250 

2,087 

1,224 

5,471 

7,253 

4,280 

5,894 



12,050 


... 

... 


••• 

31,456 

46,438 



•** 

1,769 

1,896 




313 

689 

... 



74,111 

69,262 

... 



4 




f • ♦ 

5,048 

18,767 




1,538 

2,929 

... 

... 

«»• 

2,454 

2,110 


• • « 

ft * « 

1,202 

865 




234 

333 



• ft * 

278 

14 




1 

17 




2,299 

3,782 



««* 

24,499 

21,092 




2,093 

2,289 




1,397 

253 




■ 535 

■ 

... 



12 

*'«• ' 




12 

... 

... 

«*» 

ft *« 

... 

222,942 








A statement showing the comparative prices of agricultural produce in 
the district will be found in the appendix V. 

Of 750;511 acres cultivated in the Peshawar district^ none are irrigated 
hj Government works, but 259,676 by private works; 490,835 are unirri- 
gated, and of a total of 483,864 uncultivated, 174,449 are culturable, and 
309,415 are unculturable. 
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The manufaeteres of the Peshswar district are not in a very advanced 
state, but I gather the following information from various sources (chiefly 
from Powell) :~ 
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The first class of cotton fabrics of the Peshawar district to be noticed 
is the lunghi/^ This is along scarf. They are made every where^ hut 
especially in the Peshawar division^ where they are woven of exquisite fine- 
ness^ and with most beautiful borders^ in which coloured silk and gold thread 
are often tastefully introduced. The liinghi is universally worn by the in- 
habitants of the Peshawar and Derajat divisions. The long ends^ with the 
coloured borders hanging down^ present a very elegant and picturesque 
appearance. When the lunghi is not worn as a turban^ it is used as a scarf^ 
being cut in half and the two pieces sown together. A lunghi is either 
plain cloth of any colour, oftenest white or dark blue, or else a small check. 

There are also several articles made at Peshawar in leather, khal-sabz, 
a green leather used for shoes. The secret of colouring this is said to be 
known only to a few, but it is probably done with acetate of copper. 

Shaglas^^ or leather bags, used by the Afridis for carrying articles on a 
journey ; leather powder-horns (shakh) are also made and hunting belts, 
and water bottles. 

The cutlery made in the Peshawar district is almost entirely of a warlike 
nature. The vrorkmen have the advantage of iron from Baja war which is 
excellent in texture and easily convertible into steel. The sword blades made 
in this district are very coarse, but those in greatest request are called Tirai, 
made in the Makzai hills in Tira at the Mirza Khani factory. The temper 
of these swords is highly appreciated and some purchased at small price are 
valued nearly as much as Persian blades. 


To the Peshawar district the main streams of traffic are from Kabal, 
Bokhara, and British India. The route most frequented from the west is that 
which crosses the pass between the Tartara mountain and Kabal river to 
Miehni. This route is preferred to the Khaibar, being much safer ; all kafilahs 
from the northern and western countries coming by these routes halt at Peshs- 
war. The next mercantile route in importance, is that through the Kohat 
pass to Peshawar, and thence to Swat, across the river at Dobandi or Dehri. 
By this route the blue salt from the Kohat mines is taken to Swat, Baja war, 
&c., and return-loads of rice from the former, iron from the latter, and ' ghee 
from both countries brought back. The Bajawar trade is principally carried 
by these routes to the Doaba, though a certain portion of it crosses the 
Kabal river, and is taken up the further bank to Abazal, and thence through 
the Mohmand hills. There is a line used by the tJh'mur traders, in carry- 
ing salt from Kohat to Buner and Swat, that does not touch Peshawar; 
they cross the Khatak hills at the Mir Kalan or the Kana Khel passes, and 
cross the Kabal river. 

Pandit Behari Lai, in his valuable report on the Peshawar district, has 
the following remarks regarding the trade. 

Goods of all kinds are imported to Peshawar from Kabal, Khorasan, 
^^Turkistan, Panjab, Hindustail, and independent territory, and trade has con- 
^^siderably increased since the annexation of the district by the British, 
This year, the amount of the exports from Kabal to Peshawar being larger 
^Hhan that of former years, is owing to the opening of the Khaibar pass. 
ce p'ormerly Kabal goods were received in Peshawar, via Jalalabad, Orakijai 
hills, and Tartara, and also by the Naguman river. Both these routes were 
difficult and dangerous. The Khaibar route is so direct and fair, that it 
takes only S or 4 days to bring goods from Jalalabad to Peshawar, 
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while on the contrary, besides great incoiivenienee felt in bringing them 
to Peshawar either of the above two routes, it takes about 8 or 10 
days in transit, 

I consider it advisable to point out the following two great defects 
which retard the promotion of trade and the comfort of travellers : — 

1. The excess of duty at Kabah 

“2. The bad state of the route between Khulm and Kabul. These 
two defects can easily he remedied if His Highness would pay a little 
attention to them. The amendments of duty on goods, &e., will not 
really be detrimental to the Amir, but will be rather beneficial to him, as 
soon as the trade is increased. As soon as both defects are remedied the 
trade will increase, and the people of Turkistan alone will not trade with 
other countries as is at present done. The annexed is a list of the present 
duty levied on goods by the Kabul Government, and of the rates which 
I propose for the future. 

Although, since the opening of the Khaiber pass, the export of goods 
'^to and from Klhal via the Nagilman river has been discontinued, timber is 
still floated by that river. The attention of His Highness the Amir 
should also he directed towards the reduction of its duty, as by doing so 
its sale will probably increase when the railway operations are commenced 
in Peshawar, and the income derived from this source by His Highness 
will he considerable. 

^^This year less silk has been imported to Peshawar from Bokhara as con- 
trasted with previous years on account of the high demands for that article 
in Russia, and as the rates are not always one and the same in all places 
it cannot be presumed that the export of this article to Peshawar will dis- 
continue. The following are the descriptions of silk received in Peshawar 
from Bokhara 


Inferior quality. 

Moderate quality. 

Superior quality. 

Neniukaui 

Kokani 

Kashgkari 

Bhoki 

3?s. 

16 per seer. 
14 „ 

■ 12 „ 

11 „ 

Akoka 

Shiberghani 

Churkhi 

Es. 

20 per seer. 
18 „ 

16 „ 

CHlabaf 

Wurdanzai 

Buslieri 

Nawabi 

Es. 

24 per seer. 

23 

22 „ 

21 „ 


Silk of inferior and moderate quality is much exported to Peshawar, but 
^^that of superior quality is less received. The total amount of the value 
^^of the silk exported from Bokhara to the British Territory annually is 
about eight or ten lacs of rupees. 

"Rice, ghi, oil, zeera, arsenic (hurtal) moong, mash, honey, wild nuts, 
"mussoor, iron, wheat, mustard, and Buduksham horses, valued 3 or 4 lacs 
‘'^of rupees in all, are the chief exports of Swat, Bajour, and Mullakund and 
" Mora hills. Mullakund, which is situated near the village of Tungi in 
"the Hushtnugger Tehseel in the Peshawar district, is the best market for 
"the trade of Peshawar, &c., with the above territories and the chief route 
^‘^of the people of Swat and Bajour. The Swatl travellers who take the 
"Mullakund route first come to Tungi and then to Peshawar and other 
"places. The Morah hills are situated near Ltodkhur in the British 
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^Herritory, this route is difficulty and the travellers taking* that route first 
*^arrive in Lundkhur which is also a mercantile market^ thence Swati 
and Bajourl traders proceed to Murdany and other villages md Peshawar 
'^and Nisutha ferry. After the sale of their goodsy they import piece- 
goods salty cottony sugary pedlar^s wareSy and indigo, to the aggregate 
value of 2 or 2i lakhs of rupees, to their territory. Two sarais should 
^^he built for the accommodation of these traders in Lundkhur and 
Murdan. They are sometimes discouraged from bringing goods to the 
British territory on account of their animals being captured by Govern- 
ment officials for public purposes, and experience has shown that they dis- 
continued to come to British territory for a long time on receipt of such 
^^information. The Government officials should be strictly ordered not to 
capture their animals. 

Rice, walnuts, honey, anardana, (pomegranate seeds), kista, and apples, 
form the chief article of trade of the fertile and cold territory of Terah, 
and wood for fuel, putha mats, and ropes for cots, those of Momund and 
Afridi territory. 

Lungis, vinegar, snuff, and the bararice, are tbe chief exports of Pesha- 
^^war; lungis are taken to Kabal, and snuff and vinegar, to Cashmir, 
Bombay, Kurrachi, and the Panjab. The quantity of the bara rice grown 
^^in Peshawar is always very small, and almost all of it is consumed in this 
district, very little of it being taken as a present to friends and others to 
Kabal and other places. 

Traffic returns of the imports and exports of Peshawar for the year 
ending 1872 will be found in the Appendix, 

The following is a table of distances in the Peshawar district : — 


Prom Pestawar 

to Atak, metalled and bridged ... 


Miles. 

454 


Ditto 

to Sbabkadar 


18 


Ditto 

to Micbni 


13 

9f 

Ditto 

to Bara Port 

... 

7 

»9 

Ditto 

to Port Mackeson 

... 

18 

9i 

Ditto 

to Jamrud 


10 

99 

Ditto 

to Dobandi ferry 

... 

16 

99 

Ditto 

to Jaluzai 

... 

14 

99 

Stabkadar 

to Abazai 


7 

99 

Khazana 

to Matra ... 


7 

99 

Kaosbabra 

to Mardan ... ... 


14 

99 

Micbui 

to Sbabkadar 

... 

5 
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Port Mackeson to Sbamsbatii 

. • . 

12 

99 

Ditto 

to ATmal Cbabo-tra ... ... 


4 


Sbarasbatu 

to Kaosbabra 

... 

18 

99 

Ditto 

to Badabber ... ... 


11 

99 

Matani 

to Bara 

... 

9i 

99 

Matra 

to Spxrsang ... ... 

... 

S 

99 

Mardan 

to Swabi and Pibur ferry 


36 

99 

Ditto 

to Sbergarb ... 

... 

16 

99 

Ditto 

to Kui branch of Lunkbor valley 


20 

99 

Ditto 

to Kisata at Dobandi ferry 

. . a 

16 

99 

Abazai 

to Tangi ... 


4 

99 

Bara 

to Badabber 

» • a 

4 


All these roads, except the first, are unmetalled, nnbridged, and often are 
no more than tracks ; but the ravines and water-courses are supposed to be 
made practicable for artillery, and yet are not always so, 
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On tlie annexation of the district^ the land revenue demanded from it^ 
exclnsive of Yusafzai, hy the Sikhs^ was found to be Bs. 7^81,955. In the 
following* year this was reduced by the British to Es. 6j72j94j6. 

In 1851 it was still further reduced to Bs. 6^29^,484. 

In 1852 a settlement for three years was made^ gradually increasing, 
vk,, Es. 5,96,397, Es. 6,03,017, Es. 6,09,787. 

This being found to be too high, it was again reduced to Es. 5,21,715. 

Now the total revenue of the district is— • 


Land ... 



Es. 

... 6,32,274 

Excise 



... 64,068 

Assessed taxes ... 

» « 


... 6,720 

Salt 



... 6,22,260 

Stamps 



... 93,600 

Law and Justice ... 



... 36,088 

Miscellaneous 

... 


6,000 




14,50,000 


The Budget expenditure amounts to Rs. 4,09,000. 

The force maintained in the Peshawar district, on the 1st August 1872, 
was : — at Peshawar 2 Horse Batteries, 2 Field Artillery, 2 Regiments British 
Infantry, 2 Eegiments Native Cavalry, 2 Companies Sappers, and 4 Eegi- 
ments Native Infantry; total, 1,548 British troops, 3,595 Native : — -Total 
5,143, and 19 guns. 

At Michni there were detachments of Cavalry and Infantry numbering 
139 of all ranks, and two guns. 

At Shabkadar there were detachments of Cavalry and Infantry number- 
ing 142 of all ranks, and two guns. 

At Ibazai there were ISO^of all ranks, and at Fort Macbeson 55 Cavalry 
and Infantry. 

At Naoshahra there was 1 Regiment British Infantry, 1 Regiment' 
of Native Cavalry, and 1 Native Infantry, numbering 740 British, 972 
Native, total 1,712. At Oharat there was a detachment of 829 British 
Infantry. 

At Mardan there was the Corps of Guides, numbering 1,068, of all ranks. 



British. 

Native. 

Guns. 

Horses. 

Afc PesLawar 

... 1,548 

3,695 

19 

1,082 

,, Miclini 

••• 

139 

2 

60 

„ Shabkadar 

* « • » • « 

142 

2 

60 

ff A!.ba!Ziai ... 

••• 

130 


60 

„ Mackeson 


65 


23 

„ Naoshara 

740 

972 

.. 

379 

„ Mardan 

••• 

1,068 

«*• 

368 

„ Charat 

829 


... 


Total 

... 3,117 

6,101 

23 

2,002 


or 9,218 of all ranks, 23 guns and 2,002 horses. 

The Police Establishment of the Peshawar district consists of 1 District 
Superintendent, 1 Inspector, 16 Deputy Inspectors, 10 Serjeants and 
100 Constables mounted, 58 Serjeants and 511 Constables foot, of these 
1 Inspector, 4 Deputy Inspectors, 3 Serjeants, and 38 Constables mounted, 
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S8 Serjeants and 160 Constables foot, are employed on duties in Pgshawar, 
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and the rest are distributed according to the follo'jving return : 


Constables. 


ALLOCATION. 


Stations. 

Tam ... 

Akora ... 

Mardan 

Swabi ... ... 

RQstam 

Katlanj? 

Charsada 
Tangi ... 

Mata ... 

Mathra 

Btlrj Hari Sing ... 
Badhabair 


Mia Khel 
Kbazana 
Spir Sang 
Fort Bara 
Matanl... 

Aimal Chabiitra ... 

Naoshalira 

Kbairabad 

Road and othee Posts, 

Gbora Shall 
Garhl Sirdar 

... 

Pabi 

Dheyrl ... 

Baoli 
PIr Pi awl 
Katl Khel 
Watar ... 

Bangla ... 

Dangarzai 

Shahldl... 

Nibalphra 
Ktind ... 

Na-mdeh... 

Mata ... ... 

Mian Isa 

Doiba ... ... 

Dahdzai... 

Naoahahra 
Shegi ... 

GarMBSibil 

Regi 

Paoka ...~ 

BaraKhhsbk 
„ Tar 
Jangll ... 

Labor ... 

Shamshath ... ... 

Nazarbagh , 

Budnl ... 

Eetl 

Nihungan 

BhanaMari&c. ... 


Deputy 

Inspectors. 


Mounted. 


Total on rural duty 


Total of all 
grades at 
each post* 


The administrative staff of the Peshawar district consists of— 

1 Deputy Commissioner. 

1 Assistant Commissioner at Mardan. 

2> yj at Head-quarters. 

1 Cantonment Magistrate. 

1 Judge^ Small Cause Court. 

1 European Extra Assistant Commissioner for the treasury. 
1 Native Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

1 Civil Surgeon. 
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1 District Superintendent of Police. 

1 Assistant „ 

6 Tehsildnrs. 

mi ^ Naib ditto. Besides Police as above. 

Ki^ibaasi, ChaS 

Pakha L=iTvir ai-o i _ -^^03 Naoskahra cantonment. Tarn 

Tarn, Garhikapur Ishmaila, Zed?,VMghJ?^Topl'an?Blia 
2armsatSkabkadr,and P.sWr 

PeSwSfShaf arrsL^ara^^tSF^ 

duties of tkis divisiortkfrn «; 2 W’ T elsewhere. For the 

the administration of the district of— to that re<iuired for 

wia tbe' kTr 5bE™ 

Ehel; Bnnerwals, SwEt^Baizai Ranizai tJ^irnfin Kl^-i^-K/rT^^ Jadiins, Khudu 

..SitiElw? K,™d“„i rnSS™'" »«i«m co=:„pti.n; „,, 

wur/’ translated by rioctl historian at n 

James thinks the name is simply «the seat of ef turbulence.” Major 
of a king or family of kin^T- Tml tW ^he name 

of Leh orLah. ^ mayTnfo^W P ^ the seat 

of the district, of which the chief plaee'wocfp^'^ ancient name 

of which, at a subsequent period the new'oii npon, or near the ruins 

present name. The first authentic recoi-J called by its 

Mahmud. Six cenWsTeforfch S 5oi “ ^^® ^™® of 

demand the tribute formerly conLded b J ^ ®®*^* *0 

withheld by Sinkol, then Emyrorof tt Lnt^^ 

they prevented a Rainut soverAio-n of w-^j- “ *^® century B.C. 

on the Indus, whoseyme was Keda kimself 

father of Darius. Ag2 tiropSd %staspes, 

against Porus. Buddhism wL mtroduetd Lto^tt advaLe 

of his rock edicts is still standing in the idcinitv ^f ^^7 Asoka. One 

though its characters are now scarcelv to Shei Garh in Yusafzai 

thp 2,000 years. Now the Englishman and tL A f®t ^ “°^® 

th» ,t»,ge vrfge of bye-g^oo ttoos, up„„ which, i? tS 
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names of Alexander's successors were inscribed as his contemporaries by an 
Indian king! Shortly afterwards, in 2-41 B. C,> a great propagandist of ^ ! 

that faith, Majjhautiko, was deputed to Peshawar, where he ordained many 
priests. About B. C. i 65, when Pushpamitra was induced by the Brahmins 
to persecute the Buddhists, the Greeks re-appeared on the Indus under 
Menander, king of Bactria, whose successor, Eucratidas, B, C. 148, annexed ■ ■ 

to his kingdom the valleys of Kabal and Peshawar, with a part of the Pan- ? 

jab and Sind. Half a century later (B. C. 80), Khorasan, Afghanistan, { 5 

Sind and the Panjab were united under a king of the Sakas, or Sacce- 
Scythians. Other tribes of this nation followed, but Indian princes of 
Labor and Delhi re-conquered their Trans-Indus possessions of Kabal, 

Peshawar, &c., which they retained till about the end of the 7 th century of ; | 

our era, Ea Hian visited the countries of Swat, Hazara, Peshawar and the ■ i 

Panjab in A. D. 600, when Buddhism was still the dominant religion. 

During the early conquest of the Masalmans, Peshawar was quiet, and ^ : 

was occupied by tribes connected with India. "We read of them as the tribe ;;l 

of Sehat^"^ going to the assistance of Khoman of Chittorein the beginning 5 1 

of the 9th century, on which occasion Peshawar is noticed with Labor and 
Kangra as forming a princedom under Anunga, chief of Delhi. The 
Afghans first appear in the southern hills of Peshawar at the time of the 
Arab invasion of Khorasan. From the time of Sebaktagin, Peshawar 
became the scene of fierce contests ; the plain of the district and the hilly 
country to the north was still Indian, whilst the Pathans about the Khaibar 
were on friendly terms with the princes of Labor. In 978 the Baja of 
that place, Jaipal, son of HispSl, of the Brahmin race, advanced from 
Peshawar with a large force to assail Sebaktagin, who opposed and routed 
him at Lughman, pursuing his army to the Indus, and inflicting great loss. 

The conqueror took possession of the country up to the river, and left Abu 
Ali, with 10,000 horse, as Governor of Peshawar. The Pathans at this 
time made an alliance with him, and furnished soldiers to his army. Sebak- 
tagin, dying in 997, was succeeded as Governor of Khorasan by his son 
Mahmud, who, throwing off all dependence on the Samani princes, assumed 
the title of Sultan in 999. His first great battle with Jaipal was fought on 
the Mehra, between Naoshahra and the Indus, in the year 1001. On this 
occasion Mahmud punished the Pathans who had sided with the enemy, and 
as they were now converted entirely to the Mahamadan faith, we find 
them ever afterwards true to their new allegiance, and joining the Sultan in 
all his wars against the infidels. In his invasions of 1017 and 1023, Mah- 
mud made Peshawar the place of assembly for his ai*mies, of which the 
Pathans then formed the main portion, and whose chiefs he invariably 
treated with honor, encouraging the tribe to settle in the Khaibar hills to 
serve as a barrier between his country and that of a powerful enemy. The 
Afridis were the tribe to whom the Indians had made the cession of these 
hills at the close of the 7th century, and at the period at which we have 
now arrived they were being occupied by the ancestors of the Ban gashes, 

Orakzais, Khaibaris, and Shinwaris now possessing them. During the 
following century Peshawar continued a province of Ghazni under the 
numerous successors of Mahmud, and under the latter princes of that line 
acquired greater importance, becoming, as it were, the centre of their 
dominions, which then extended to Labor. Timur^s invasion of India in 
December 1398 did not disturb Peshawar or the tribes about it, as be 
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marclied from Kabal to Banu^ wliere lie crossed tlie Indus. Dnring the 
greater part of the 15th century, the Pathans north of the Kabal river 
remained unmolested in their new possessions, to which they had added 
Buner and Chamla. They did not offer even a nominal allegiance to any 
foreign power. 

In 1519, fifteen years after his conquest of Kabal, Baber subdued the 
Afghans of Peshawar. When Hamayun fled to Sind, he left the territories 
of India and the Panjah in the hands of the Afghans under Sher Shah, 
The house of Timur would not probably have succeeded in again wresting the 
empire from Sher ShaVs successors, hut for the jealousy with which the 
Afghans regarded the advancement o£ any individual of their nation, and 
the strong notions they cherished of independence and equality. They 
were chastised in 1552 by Hamayun for assisting his brother Kamrin. By 
1553 the last immigration of Afghans into the district ceased. In 1587 
they submitted to Akbar, after troubles caused by the Eoshunea sect. Up 
to 1675, when Arangzeb was compelled to agree to terms which left the 
Pathans almost independent, and to withdraw his forces to India, they rose 
from time to time against the Mogal Governors. This period is distin- 
guished in Pathan annals by the verses and deeds of the renowned Kliushal 
Khan, the Khatak chief, at once a warrior, poet and patriot : himself the 
most polished member of the most polished tribe of his nation. Fe has 
left a history and some poems of considerable merit, which he indited during 
the wars with the Mogals to excite the patriotism of his countrymen. In 
1738, Nadar Shah extorted from Mahamad Shah a treaty by which all the 
Trans-Indus countries were ceded to him. The road through the Khai- 
bar had been closed against Nadar Shabby theAfridis and ShinwarTs, hut an 
Orakzai Malik led his army by Tira to Peshawar. Peshawar was thus again 
transferred from the eastern to the western empire. The death of Nadar 
in 1747, was followed by the establishment at Kandahar of the Duram 
dynasty in the person of Ahmad Shah, in whose reign the plains of Pesha- 
war were brought under more complete control than before. Timur Shah 
succeeded his father iu 1773, but proved himself a voluptuous and indolent 
prince. He resided a great deal in Peshawar, where he kept up his court 
with much pomp and ceremony, attracting to it a large concourse of nobles 
and adventurers from the surrounding countries. His death in 1793 intro- 
duces us to the varying fortunes of his sons and those of Dost Mahamad. 
In 1809, Shah Sujah received Mr. Elphinstone at PeshSwar. In the contest 
between the Saduzai and Barakzai families, and among the members of 
the latter, the tribes of Peshawar gave their aid to the highest bidder. In 

1823 the Sikhs defeated Azim Khan and the Barakzai at Naoshahra. In 

1824 Syad Ahmad Shah of Bareilly, travelling by ShikSrpQr and Kabal, 
arrived amongst the Yusafzai, giving out that he was divinely commissioned 
to wage a war of extirpation against the infidel Sikhs and Chinese. Defeat- 
ed by Ran jit Sing, he took up his residence with Fateh KhSn of PanjiSr, 
and commenced a series of exploits, which eventually placed in his hands 
the whole power of Yusafzai and the neighbouring hills. After four years’' 
ascendancy he had to flee to Pakli, where he was slain in battle in 1830 by 
Sher Sing. Several adventurers, who followed in his steps, were Wahabis. 
The district of Peshawar continued to be ravaged by both Sikhs and Duranis, 
till in 1835, Ranjit Sing defeated Dost Mahamad. Hari Sing, Tej Sing 
and General Avitabile successively administered the district for the Sikhs. 
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During the last years of their rule the demand on account of land revenue 
was Rs. 9,96,944, subject to a deduction of Rs. 3,89,767, leaving a balance 
paid to Government of Rs. 7,07,177. When the British amy was 
Kabal, Colonel Maekeson was occupied in endeavouring to maintain friendly 
relations with the hill tribes, whom it was thought prudent to conciliate. 
These negotiations were conducted with lavish expenditure on the one side, 
and invariable faithlessness on the other. Upon the return of the army 
from Kabal, our immediate connection with Peshawar ceased, and Generd 
Avitabile shortly afterwards was relieved. Tej Sing retained the Govern- 
ment for nearly four years ; he was succeeded by Sher Sing, and, after the 
Satlej campaign, by Golab Sing on the part of the Darbar, accompanied 
by Colonel G. Lawrence as Assistant to the Resident at Lahore. Major 
James does not dwell upon the eventful period of 184.8-49, or trace the 
spread to Pishawar of that rebellion which followed close upon the 
murders at Multan, or the temporary re-appearance upon the scenb of 
the Amlr^of Kabal, who awaited on the Indus the fate of the Sikh 
army at Gujrat. His broken ranks flying from that field announced to him 
the fallacy of his hopes, and he hastily retreated, the defiles of the Khaibar 
closing upon the Durani host firmer than ever. The district of Psshawar 
then became an integral portion of British India. 

Since then the Peshawar frontier has been kept in a state of very Co 
if not perpetual excitement, by the various tribes around. 

The history of these relations will be found described under their various 
titles. There is little else of any political or military importance connected 
with the district that need be described. 

There is one exception, however, in the mutiny of 1857. When this broke 
out the Commissioner of the division was Colonel Edwardes, and Colonel 
Nicholson, Deputy Commissioner 5 while Brigadier S. Cotton commanded 
the troops. The occurrences of this time are graphically described bv Sir 
Herbert Edwardes— o r o j 

" In the beginning of May 1857, perfect peace reigned in the districts of 
" Hazara and Kohat, and upon their mountain borders. But for one crime 
" or another, almost every powerful tribe beyond the border was under 
"blockade. 

" The Malikdin Khel Afridls had basely assassinated a police officer of 
“ ours (a clansman of their own) while visiting at his 
" aded till they should pay a fine of 3,000 rupees, 

“ heirs of the murdered man. 

" The Zaka Khel were under blockade for innumerable highway robberies, 

" The KSki Khel were under blockade for murdering Lieutenant Han 
" as that officer thoughtlessly and against orders was venturini? into 
" mouth of the Khaibar pass. 

" The Miehni and Pindiali Mohmands were excluded for a long course of 
" robberies and raids. 

" Totai had become the asylum of Arjun KhSn and Mokaram Khan, 

“ noted outlaws, round whom gathered every villain who escaped from 
“ police ; so, the people of Totai were under ban. 

" Mokarab Khan, the chief of Panjtar, though not under actual blockade, 
"was known to be meditating mischief, because we had refused to aid hi 
" with troops in oppressing his own clan ; and he had just called into Panj- 
“ tar, as auxiliaries, a detachment of Hindustani fanatics from the colony of 
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(or martyrs), who have for years been settled at Sitana on the 
Indus, supported by secret supplies of money from, disaffected Indian princes. 

The valley of Peshawar, then, at the beginning of the eventful month 
of May, stood in a ring of repressed hostilities. 

“’To face these elements of danger, what force garrisoned the P^shSwar 
valley? About 2,800 Europeans and 8,000 native soldiers, horse and foot, 
with 18 field guns, and a mounted battery. 

On the night of the 11th May, the telegraph announced that sepoys 
^^ from Mirat had arrived at Delhi that morning and were burning the 
houses and killing the Europeans. 

On the morning of 12th May, a message dated midnight of 10th, was 
received from Major Waterfield, Deputy Adjutant General at Mirat, and 
explained the Delhi news. , 

On receipt of this intelligence from Mirat, Colonel John Nicholson, who 
was then Depnty Commissioner of Peshawar, proposed to me the forma- 
^^tion of a moveable column of picked troops to put down mutiny in the 
^‘^Panjab; and we went together and proposed it to Brigadier Sydney 
Cotton, who was then commanding the Peshawar Brigade. He entirely 
agreed, and obtained the concuiTence of Major General Read, who com- 
^^manded the division; so that orders were issued that afternoon (12th May) 
for the 55th Native Infantry to march from Naoshahra and relieve the 
Guide Corps, in chai’ge of the Fort of Mardan; and for the Guides (on 
being relieved) to join Her Majesty^s 27th Foot at Naoshahra, in anticipa- 
tion of Sir John Lawrence^s approval of the moveable column, for which 
1 had telegraphed to him at Rawal Pindi. 

There was one corps in the Peshlwar contingent (the 64th Native In- 
fantry) of such mutinous notoriety, that we ordered it out to three of the 
outposts, as if to meet an expected raid of the Mohmands, and it marched 
off on the morning of the 13th. Thus it was broken up into detachments, 
and much crippled for intrigue, whether in its own ranks or with other 
regiments. 

Orders wei’e also issued on this day (12th May) for the rigid examina- 
tion of all sepoy correspondence in the post office. 

Another measure taken on the 12th May, was to invite Brigadier Gene- 
^^ral Neville Chamherlain, who fortunately happened to be at KohEt, to 
come over to PeshEwar, and join us in a council of war. 

Early on ISth May, Brigadier Chamherlain arrived at Peshawar. At 
•^10*30 A. M. I received from the Chief Commissioner telegraphic intelli- 
gonce that the native troops at Labor had that morning been dis- 
armed, and that he appi’oved of the moveable column, and had applied 
for the sanction of the Commander-in- Chief. 

^ At 11 A. M. the Council of War met at General Read^s house, and con- 
sisted of General Read, Brigadier Sydney Cotton, Brigadier Neville Cham- 
berlain, ^ Colonel John Nicholson, and myself. The measures resolved on 
were briefly these : — 

^The concentration of all military and civil power in the PanjEb, by 
GenerafRead (the senior officer) assuming chief command, and joining 
the head-quarters of the Chief Commissioner, leaving Brigadier General 
Sydney Cotton in command of Peshawar. 

11 . removal of a doubtful sepoy garrison from the Fort of Atak, and 
the substitution of a reliable one in that important post. 
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"The levy of a hundred Pathans under Puteh Khan Khatak, a tried sol- 
^dier^ to hold the Atak ferry, a vital point in our communication with the 
^ Panjab. 

"And reporting these proceedings more fully by letter to Sir John 
^ Lawrence, I suggested authorising some of the best of the Commandants 

■ of the Panjab Irregular Force to enlist recruits from the Panjab and British 

■ frontier, with the double object of absorbing the floating material of the 
' country, and of filling the gaps made by the mutiny, 

" At the same time, I recommended that each of the ressaldars of Mul- 
• tani horse in the Deraj at, be authorised to double the number of his men 
’ from the same reliable races, 

"Dark news kept coming up now to Peshawar, and a rapid change was 
made now in the native regiments. " Precautions began; Colonel Nichol- 
son promptly removed the treasure (about 24. lacs) from the centre of can- 
tonments to the fort, on the side where the magazine was, and Brigadier 
Cotton placed a European garrison in it at once. At Colonel Nicholson^s 
request, the Brigadier removed from the outskirts of the cantonment, and 
•established his head-quarter at the old Residency, which was centrical for 
all military orders, and was close to the civil officers, for mutual con- 
sultation. The Residency is a strong double-storeyed building, capable of 
defence, and it was named as the rendezvous for all ladies and children on 
the occurrence of any alarm by day or night. Full oft was it crowded 
during the eventful months that followed. 

" The troops in garrison were divided into two brigades under the Colo- 
^ nels of the two European regiments, with guns attached to each, ready for 
^ immediate action at either end of the cantonment. 

" European guards were placed in the artillery lines. 

" A watch was set on every ferry of the Indus. 

" On the 18th May, the commanding officer of the 10th Irregular Cavalry 
^ at Naoshahra, reported to Brigadier Cotton that the 55th Regiment of 
^ Native Infantry, at both Naoshahra and Mardan were in a state of discon- 
^ tent; and next day Colonel Nicholson telegraphed to us at Pindi,-that the 
^ detachments of the 10th Irregular Cavalry at Mardan shewed signs of 
^ dissaffection. A wing of Her Majesty^s 24th was immediately ordered to 
^ march from Pindi and garrison Atak. 

" On the 19th May, the native newspaper at Peshawar published a false 
^ and incendiary report that the Kalat-i-Ohilzai regiment had murdered its 
^ officers at the outposts. Colonel Nicholson immediately put the editor in 
^prison. He was a Mahamadan, and a native of Persia, 

" On the 20th May, I took leave of the Chief Commissioner at Pindi, and 
^ reached Peshawar again at noon on 21st. The aspect of things was 
^ gloomy to a degree. The military and civil authorities were not decided 
^ as to the temper of the native garrison, 

" Warned by these discoveries, and by secret information from both the 
^city and cantonment, Colonel Nicholson had endeavoured to raise levies 
^through the most promising of the chiefs of the district to help the 
■European soldiers in the struggle that was coming. But the time had 

■ passed, a great danger impended over the cantonment ; a profound sensa- 

■ tion had been made by a startling fact that we had lost Delhi. Men 
remembered Kabal. Not 100 could be found to join such a desperate 
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Finding things in this state, 1 wrote exnressly to Captnin Henderson at 
‘^Cohatfor any trusty levies he could send from hence; but to be of any 
use they must come next morning. He at once despatched about 100 
men under Babadui- Shere KMn (the head of the Bangash tribe) who 
^ travelled all night, and gathered about 60 Afridl volunteers as he came 
through the Eiohat pass — a strange resource truly. 

The train of mutiny had, however, already been fired. Early on the 
morning of the 21st May, Fateh Khan Khatak (who, with a hasty levy, 
had been posted at the Atak Ferry) gave information to Major Vaughan 
(£ j ^ Atak fort that a detachment of 55th Native Infantry, which was 
on duty at the ferry, was in a highly mutinous state, and ought to be dis- 
armed. They were, indeed, soon observed to be in motion, leaving their 
a I^ieutenant Lind, second in command, 5th Panjsb Infantry (Major 

Vaughan s Corps) quickly went across the river with a small party of his 

advanced them to recall the Subadar of the 
55th Native Infantry to his duty. The Subadar warned him off, called 
^ on his men to load if they had not yet done so, and the men fixed bayonets 
and prepared to charge. Lieutenant Lind then called to his own men to 
tc Detachment marched away towards N aoshahra. 

rc another detachment of 24th Regiment 

4 Infantry which was escorting Commissiariat stores to Peshawar, 
and, leaving the stores to take care of themselves, the two bands of muti- 
2 neers, between forty and fifty in number, pushed on together for the can- 
^tonment of Naoshahra. Lieutenant Lind pursued them for several miles, 
c £ ^ si^cceeded in capturing one straggler. He, therefore, with great 
forethought got a horseman to ride across country and inform the officer 
commanding at Naoshahra of the approach of the mutineers. Major Verner 
^ at once went out on the Atak road with a party of 10th Irregular 
Cavalry, met the mutineers at the entrance of the cantonment, and dis- 
Varmed them. No sooner, however, did some Companies of the 55th Na- 
^^tive infantry, who were in Naoshahra, see their comrades brought in as 
f f than they broke out, and fired on the Sowars, who forthwith 

dispersed* The mutineers,^ now largely re-inforeed, proceeded to break 
open the regimental magazine, and, having supplied themselves with am- 
mumtion, rushed to the bridge of boats to cross the Kabal river, and join 
body of the 56th Native Infantry at Mardan, 12 miles north of 
JNaoshahra. The bridge had already been broken up by that energeHc 
ff f engineer officer. Lieutenant F. S. Taylor, who had also dispersed 

the boatmen, so that the boats might be useless. The sepoys, about 200 
endeavoured for sometime to repair the bridge, and failing in 
t at, flung themselves into the boats, and pushed off into the stream, some 
a drowned, but the majority got safe to the other bank* The sowers 
o± the 10th Irregular Cavalry did not join the mutineers, but they did 
not act against them. 

“At midnight the news of what had occurred at Naoshahra reached us, 
aud a most anxious council did we hold on it, and we resolved to go to the 
treneral, and advise the disarming of the Native garrison at daylight. 

« Cotton thoroughly understood the danger which the proposition 
involved. Hitherto a large garrison of Hindustani troops had been deemed 

was now proposed to reverse 
matters, to disarm the majority of the troops, and call in the people and 
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mountaineers instead ; tliis, too^ when our prestige was gone* But it was 
the least of evils^ and the General chose it with characteristic promptitude. 

‘‘ All the commanding officers of corps were summoned. Day dawned 
before they were collected at the Presidency, and for two hours the com- 
‘‘ mandants of the condemned regiments protested against the measure. It 
^^ was impossible not to sympathise with the soldierly feelings of Colonel 
Harrington and Major Shakspear, but, when Colonel Plumhe declared his 
^ implicit confidence^ in the 27 th Native Infantry to be unshaken by 
events in Hindustan, and had nothing to recommend but conciliation, 
while the Colonel of the 51st Native Infantry, on the other hand, predicted 
that his men ^ would attack the guns if called upon to give up their 
muskets,^ hesitation was at an end. General Cotton announced his de- 
termination to disarm the four most doubtful regiments, and ordered 
them each to parade on its own ground at 7 a. m. for that purpose (already 
it was 6) . 

The events of the next hour were to decide the fate of Peshawar during 
7‘ this war ; and those who knew the disaffection of the sepoys, and had 
been most convinced of the necessity for disarming them, felt most 
anxiety as to the issue. The corps to be disarmed were, — 5th Light Cav- 
airy, 24jth> 27th, and 51st Native Infantry. 

There was one other regiment of native infantry in the cantonments 
/The 2 ist Native Infantry and two regiments of Irregular Cavalry, 7th and 
18thy,but it was absolutely indispensable to keep one Native Infantry corps 
to carry on the duties of the station. 

The two European regiments /^Her Majesty^s 70th and 87thy) and the 
'-Artilley were got under arms, and took up positions at the two ends of 
'rthe cantonment within sight of the parades ready to enforce obedience, 
if necessary, yet not so close as to provoke resistance. Colonel Nicholson 
joined Brigadier Galloway's staff at one rendezvous, and General Cotton 
at the other. 

These prompt and decided measures took the native troops completely a- 
hack. Not an hour had been given them to consult, and isolated from 
each other, no regiment was willing to commit itself; the whole laid down 
their arms. 

“ For the x'esult of this measure we had not long to wait. As we rode 
“ down to the disarming, a very few chiefs and yeomen of the country atten- 
“ ed us; and I remember, judging from their faces, that they came to see 
“ which way the tide would turn. As we rode back, friends were as thick 
“ as summer flies, and levies began from that moment to come in. 

“ That night about 250 sepoys of the 5 ist Native Infantry deserted and 
“ fled in every direction. They were promptly seized by the people of the 
“district and the police, and, extraordinay to say, were brougt in alive 
“though loaded with money, the savings of their pay. The ringleader, the 
“ Subadar Major of the regiment, had about 800 rupees upon his person, 
“ every rupee of which was brought in. 

“ When the mutineers of the 55th Native Infantry at Naoshahra broke 
“ across the river, on 21st May, to join the main body of their regiment at 
“ Mardan, we in Peshawar from that moment considered the whole regiment 
“ praetieally in revolt, and the fort of Mardan in the hands of an enemy; 
“ and one reason for disarming the Peshawar Native Garrison on the 22nd, 
“ was to be free to march against the 55th Native Infantry. Accordingly 
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as soon as the disarming was accomplished, a force was organized to start 
that evening. But rumours came in that the 64th Native Infantry was 
marching on Peshawar, and it was deemed best to wait till we could see 
how that corps and the Kalat-i-Ghilzai had taken the disarming of their 
comrades. All that was done, therefore, on the 22nd was to bring Major 
Vaugbari''s regiment, 5th Panjab Infantry, from Atak to Naoshahra, to 
protect the families of Her Majesty^s 27th regiment against any return of 
the mutineers from Mardan, or any outbreak of the 10th Irregular 
“ Cavalry. 

On the 28rd May the ofScer commanding the latter regiment at Nao- 
shahra reported that the 55 th Native Infantry at Mardan were in a state 
of mutiny. The Colonel of the 55th at Mardan reported much the same 
of the 10th Irregular Cavalry (of which he had a detachment) . Each 
lamented the sad effect of such neighbours on the corps he commanded. 
Lieutenant Horne, the civil officer at Mardan, an unprejudiced party, 
arbitrated between the two, and escaping from the fort took refuge with 
the chiefs of Yusafzai, for the sufficient reasons that the sepoys of the 55th 
had threatened to murder their own officers, and the men of the 1 0th 
Irregular Cavalry proposed roasting"^ Lieutenant Horne. 

But the do-nothing policy was not for General Cotton. In course of 
the 22nd and morning of 23rd it was seen that all was quiet at the other 
“ out-stations, and at eleven o^eloek at night of 23rd, a force of 300 European 
Infantry^ 250 Irregular Cavalry, horse levies and police, and eight guns 
(of which six were howitzers) left Pgshawar under command of Colonel 
Chute of Her Majesty^s 70th regiment, accompanied by Colonel Nichol- 
son as political officer, and neared Mardan about sunrise on 25th after 
“ effecting a junction with Major Vaughan and 200 Panjab Infantry from 
Naoshahra. 

No sooner did this force appear in the distance, than the 55th Native 
Infantry, with the exception of about 120 men, broke from the fort and fled. 
Colonel Chute well described it, tumultuous towards the bills of 
Swat. 

Then followed a pursuit, which to look back on is to renew all sorrow 
for the dear-bought victory of ^^Delh?\ Chase was given with both Ar- 
tillery. Cavalry and Infantry, but the mutineers had got far ahead, and 
bad ground so checked the guns that they never got within range. 
Nicholson, with a handful of horsemen, hurled himself like a thunderbolt 
on the route of a thousand mutineers. Even he, in a private note to me, for 
he seldom reported any thing officially that he did himself, admitted that 
"" the 55th fought determinately, as men always do who have no chance of 
escape, but by their own exertions."" They broke before his charge and 
scattered over the country in sections and in companies. They were 
hunted out of villages, and grappled within ravines, and driven over 
"'ridges all that day from fort Mardan to the border of SwSt, and found 
"respite only in the failing light. One hundred and twenty dead bodies 
" were numbered on their line of flight, and thrice that number must have 
" borne off wounds ; one hundred and fifty were taken prisoners, and the 
" regimental colours and two hundred stand of arms recovered. Colonel 
" Nicholson was himself twenty hours in the saddle, and, under a burning 
"sun, could not have traversed less than seventy miles j his own sword 
"brought many a traitor to the dust. 
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" The people of the border valley of Lund Khor favoured rather than 
“posed the fugitives, and upwards of six hundred made good their flight into 
“Swat. 

“ It appears afterwards that there had long been intrigues going on be« 
"tween the 55th and 64th Native Infantry, and the 10th Irregular Cavalry, 
“ and the HjndtJstani fanatics in Swst and the neighbouring hills, and that 
“ two Hindustani mulvies in the colleetorate of Mardan were the hosts 
“ the emissaries who passed to and fro. They both fled the night before the 
“ force came from Peshawar, but one was caught months afterwards and 
“ hanged. 

“ And now another cloud seemed gathering on the frontier. The noted 
“ outlaw, Ajun Khan came down to Prangar, invited, as it was believed 
“by our Hindastani troops in the fort of Abazai, at the head of the Swa 
“ river. His native home and former lands, lay close to Abazai, and had 
“ he been joined by the five hundred armed fugitives of the 55th Native 
" Infantry, boldly came down to Abazai, and got the fort betrayed to him 
" by the garrison, the whole frontier would have been in a flame. Nothing 
" seemed more likely, but the danger was promptly met. The force with 
" Colonel Chute and Nicholson was nearly doubled from Peshawar, and 
“ moved rapidly to cover the threatened outposts, and both the Hindustani 
“ troops and the frontier tribes saw that after disarming four regiments and 
“routing another, we still had a moveable column in the field, and were 
“ standing in an eminently aggressive attitude, challenging any one to move. 
“ Ajun Khan withdrew into the hills, and our little force encamped upon 
“ the border till Delhi should be regained. 

“ Delhi was, however, not to be recovered by a coup de main. The Hindu 
“ sepoys, having mutinied about a cartridge, had nothing to propose for an 
“ Empire, and fell in of necessity with the only policy that was feasible at 
“ the moment, a Mahamadan king of Delhi, and certainly no other policy 
“ could have given such life to the coming struggle. Hitherto the ques- 
“tion had been purely domestic between the English and their Hjn- 
" dustani army, a quarrel which the Afghan tribes would merely desire to 
“be on the conquering side. But a war between the Moslem and the Chris- 
“ tian for Empire must needs agitate every village in which there was a 
“ mosque and a mullah, and the city of Peshawar in particular, with its 
“sixty thousand inhabitants, had always been a hot-bed of intrigue. Hu- 
“ manly speaking, I consider that the border at this critical period was mainly 
“ kept under by the levying of a militia. Afghans are fanatical, but avarice 
“ is their ruling passion. ^ Every idle vagrant, every professional robber, 
“ every truculent student in the mosques, at whose finger-ends fanaticism was 
“ beginning to tingle, found a market for his sword. The population of the 
" Peshawar valley had never been disarmed. But liable to raids from their 
“ neighbours, they had been allowed to keep arms in their houses, though 
“none but outside villagers might wear arms abroad. It was not difficult 
“ therefore to collect any number of armed footmen at a short notice. Good 
“ horses are not plentiful in this irrigated country, but the headmen of 
“ every village have two or three hacks, and the, enlistment of their farm- 
“ servants, attached all the hamlets, one by one, to our cause, and o-ot 
“ up quite a hearty feeling, such as certainly I never saw before amrag 
" them. 

“About this time, too, I issued a proclamation that any deserter might 
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be killed wherever found in the district and property on bis person be 
appropriated by the captor. About forty or fffty sepoys were killed in 
consequence in making for the Indus^ and this destroyed all confidence 
" between the soldiery and the people. 

As an instance of the strange things that happened in those days, I may 
mention than one morning 500 Afridis of the Malikdin Khel tribe (who 
were in disgrace and under blockade) marched from the hills into canton- 
ment, armed to the teeth, and said they had come to fight for us, and be 
forgiven. I accepted them at once, and they now form the nucleus of one 
of the Panjab regiments. (They were the men who repulsed the first 
assault of the 51st Native Infantry when it rose.) 

Now, too, our old friends, the Mfiltani Pathans, began to arrive from 
the Derajat to help us through a second crisis, and their example did a world 
^^of good. At first, the Mulas abused them for coming to the aid of 
infidels j; but it was soon seen that the Multanis were rigid Musalmans who 
never missed a prayer, many of whom rode with the Koran at the saddle 
bow ; yet they announced that they had come to fight for friends that had 
used them well ; and most of the officers had a tale to tell of what they 
had got for their services in the East campaign, a pension, or a garden, or 
perhaps even that climax of good things, — a bit of land in perpetuity ; and — 
what Peshawari had not heard — that Faodjar Khan, ' the present British 
^Wakil at Kabal, was one of these very Multanis; tha.t he began the war 
^^of 1848, as a jemadsr of ^4 sowars, and is now a real nawab, and the am- 
hassador of a State. It is impossible, indeed, to overrate the good influence 
that has exercised in the district by the marked loyalty of the Multanis. 
They have set a fashion which the Peshawaris have followed as well as 
double-minded men can copy a simpler race ; and I hope that the feeling 
will not altogether die away. 

While Colonel Nicholson^s activity in the field, and tbe enlistment of 
levies were thus keeping the district quiet, General Cotton was, day by day, 
getting tbe mastery over his mutinous sepoy garrison by a stern unswerving 
^^maintenance of discipline. On ^9bh May, the Subadar Major of 51st Native 
Infantry (alluded to) was hanged in presence of the troops. The whole 
garrison was made to stand and see their ringleader executed with igno- 
^^miny. It was said that they would not come out of their lines; but had 
they refused, or had there been a move among them on parade, the General 
had prepared everything to put them to the bayonet; the scoundrels had 
felt it and stood like statues. 

^^On the 30th May, a single sepoy of the Kalat-i-Ghilzai regiment broke 
out into frantic mutiny, and rushed to the magazine ; he was instantly 
^^shot down by his comrades, and the incident deserves to he recorded to the 
honor of the regiment, and the officers who held in that state of good 
feeling and discipline. 

On the 3rd June, 12 of the 51st deserters were hanged before the 
paraded garrison. 

On the same morning, one detachment of the 64th Native Infantry, at 
^^Abazai, w-as disarmed by the force with Colonel Chute and Colonel Niehol- 
son ; and another detachment of 64th, at Shabkadar, was disarmed by a party 
under Major Brougham, of the mountain train, who next day went on to 
“Michni and disarmed the rest of that disaffected corps. It was hopeless 
for the 64th Native Infantry to resist this measure, because, at each of 
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'' the tliree_ out-posts, they were placed between the loyal Kalat-i-Ghilzaia 
and the disarming force. 

So marked was the^ staunchness of the Kalat-i-Ghilzai regiment that 
General Cotton published a division order on the 3rd June^ specially 
'"exempting them from being disarmed, as in.no instance had a breath of 
" suspicion as to the fidelity of that corps been entertained, 

" I return now to the narrative of events. It is well known that in the 
first years of our rule, in this valley, the border was chiefly disturbed by 
"the hostility of the neighbouring country of Swat. An aged priest, called 
' the Akhun, had hitherto been the Pope of that country ; but taking 
"the usual Asiatic view of the English career in India, that it was one of 
" aggressive designs, he expected us to annex Swat as soon as we had settled 
" at Peshawar. He therefore advised the Swatis to create one Syad Akbar 
" king of Swat and pay him a tithe of their crops to enable him to keep 
" up soldiers for their defence. This was accordingly done, and the king, 
to justify his own existence, made himself a bad neighbour to the English, 
" as he could do, without actually drawing down an expenditure on his 
" head. 

" It might have actually been expected, therefore, that this Padshah of 
" Swat would be at the head of all mischief when the troubles of 1857 
" overtook us. It is a remarkable fact, however, that he died on 11th May, 
" the very day that the first news of the mutiny reached Peshawar, so that 
" Swat itself^ was simultaneously plunged into civil war, and entirely pre- 
" occupied with its own affairs. The question was as to the succession ; 
" king or no king. Syad Mobarak Shah, son of the deceased Syad Akbar, 
" wished to succeed his father^ but the Swatis had grown tired of tithes, 
" and called on the Akhun to excommunicate the heir apparent ; both 
" sides called in their friends and allies, and prepared to settle it with arms. 

" It was at this juncture that 500 of the fugitive sepoys of the 55th Native 
" Infantry, who had escaped from Colonel Nicholson^s pursuit, burst upon 
" the scene. ^ They were at once taken into the young king^s service, but 
" after fighting one battle demanded pay. The king not being in funds 
" borrowed^ 100 rupees from the leader of the sepoys (a grey-haired jemadar) 

" and distributed them among the mutineers ; but when this supply was 
"exhausted, the full extent of their folly and misery seems to have struck 
the hoary ringleader, for he blew out his brains. The Swgtis tied a stone 
" to his body and flung it into the river, which perhaps, before many days, 

" may have carried it down through that cantonment at Naoshahra, where 
" 55th Native Infantry had, month after month, drawn the high pay of the 
"most indulgent Government in the world for doing little but pipe-clay 
" belt, and varnish cartridge boxes, 

" Had the Akhun of Swat at this time, standing forward as the cham- 
" pion of the faith, preached a crescentade against us, and, hushing intestine 
" strife, moved aeross the passes, and descended into the Peshawar Valley, 

" with all the prestige of the 55th Sepoys in his favour, I do not doubt that 
"he would have excited among our subjects that spirit of religious zeal 
" which may be overlaid for awhile, but never extinguished by material 
" prosperity. Instead of this, he suddenly sided with the popular party, dis- 
" missed the 55th Sepoys, with guides to conduct them across the Indus, 

" and expelled the young king from Swat. 

" This conclusion assured the peace of our northern frontier, and Colonel 
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“ Nicholson, witli Colonel Chute’s moveable column, returned to canton- 
aments in the second week in June. 

But WG wGrG soon to lose liim. TIig d.Gatli of CoIobgI GhGstGr at 
‘f Delhi called Brigadier General Neville Chamberlain to the high post of 
“Adjutant General, and Colonel Nicholson was instinctively selected to 
“ take command of the Panjab moveable column, with the rank of Briga- 

“ dier General. ... . , 

“Captain James, the Chief Conomissioner s Secretary, now took 
“ General Nicholson’s place in the Peshawar district, of which he 
“had charge for several years. A stranger would have been useless at 
“ this crisis, when success depended on local knowledge and personal in- 
jSluGllCG* 

After the breaking up of Colonel Cbute's column, the fort of Mardsn 
garrisoned by bead-quarters of Major Vaugban^s regiment, 5tb 
^'Panjab Infantry, and tbe Naosbabra cantonment by tbe 4tb Panjab 
Infantry^ commanded by Captain A/V^ilde, botb ready to move to tbe Swat 
frontier, should it again be disturbed. / ^ ^ 

On 26th June General Cotton brought tbe 10 tb Irregular Cavalry to 
account for their repeated instances of disaffection. Part of tbe regiment, 
was in Peshawar and part in Naosbabra. Botb were simultaneously dealt 
with ; their arms, horses and property were taken from them and confiscated 
and the whole of tbe men were hurried down to Atak, where they were 
dismissed. 

^^Two of tbe frontier out-posts, forts Mackeson and Bara, were gam- 
"^^soned at tbe outbreak of tbe mutiny by detachments from tbe 24itb 
Native Infantry. Bara, being only 6 miles from tbe cantonments, was 
“ promptly dealt with. Tbe sepoys were withdrawn and disarmed, and a 
garrison of my MultanI levies was thrown in ; but fort Mackeson was 
allowed to stand over till we were more at leisure. It was soon reported 
^Ho me that sepoys in this out-post were brewing all kinds of plans. 

At first they ventured to think of marching by night on the cantonment 
^^of PeshEwar, and raising the other troops^ but they finally turned thdr 
attention to escaping from the valley, and offered 8,000 rupees to the 
Afridis of B or 1, to pilot them through the hills to some ferry of the 
Indus. These overtures were readily entertained by the worst characters 
of Bori, but were disapproved of by the elders of the tribe, who reported 
^^them to Captain Henderson at Kohat. It was highly probable that had 
the garrison trusted themselves to the Afridls, they would have been all 
robbed and murdered; but it was possible that the Afridis might beep 
faith, and a dangerous example be set. General Cotton decided to take 
the initiative and disarm them, and tbe duty was entrusted to me. I had 
Multani levies coming at the same time from the Deraj at to Peshawar; 
and a detachment of the 3rd and 6 th Pan jab Infantry returning from 
PeshEwar to Kobst. By a simple arrangement, these two parties were 
made to me^ near fort Mackeson on 6th J uly, so it was only necessary to 
slip out of Peshawar cantonment at night with two of Major Brougham^s 
mountain guns and an escort of horse, and join them. Before dawn on 
“ 7th, we had surrounded the fort, and placed the guns in position. The 
sepoys were entirely surprised, and at the summons of their commanding 
officer, Major Shakespear, who was of our party, came out and laid down 
their arms. One of their number, a havildar from Oude, was absent, and 
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' m the course of the day was brought in from the hillsj where he had 
(( . matters for his comrades. And on examining the men^s 

'^330 rounds of ball ammunition were missing, doubtless having 


^ given to tne Afndls in the course of the negotiations. . A Multani 
garrison was then left in Fort Mackeson. 

Scarcely had this little affair been disposed of than (on 9th ‘July) two 
Afridis^ of the Sipah tribcj entered the lines of the 18th Irregular Cavalry ji 
and piesented to the Hindustani SowSrs a letter from Malik Sarajudin^ 
head of their tribe^ and one of the most powerful men in the Khaibar. 
''The letter offered an asylum in the writer's hills to any 'blackman/ 
either of the cavalry or infantry^ who chose to mutiny and come to him; 
'' and. it m'tfully hinted that he had authority from Kabal for giving this 
" invitation. Strange to say that the men of the 18th Irregular Cavalry at 
once took the emissaides and the letter to their Commanding Officer^ Major 
' RyveSj an act of loyalty^ for which two or three of them were promoted. 
"The whole affair was so mysterious that^ instead of hanging the emissaries, 
" I put them in prison and sent to ask the Sipah chief if he had written the 
" letter ; he at once acknowledged it and said : ' If the blackmen had come, 
'he meant to give them up," At my invitation, he came down to see me, 
" and adhered firmly to this account ; and is at this moment doing everything 
" he can to obtain the release of his two messengers. More unaceouiitable 
" people than these hillmen I suppose never were. 

" In paragraph 86 I related how Syad Mobarab Sbah, son of the late 
"king of Swat, as well as the mutineers of 55th Native Infantry, had been 
"dismissed by the Swatis and told to seek their fortunes elsewhere. 
" The mass ^of the fugitive sepoys, with desperate courage, set their faces 
"towards Kashmir. They could not imagine that Maharaja Golab Sing, 
"who had a foot in each boat in the war of 1848-49, would not, in this more 
" awful crisis, leap into the argosy of rebellion, and they anticipated a ready 
"asylum at his court, if they could only reach it. Major Becher has 
" vividly described in his report their wretched wanderings from glen to 
"glen, mountain to mountain, to starve, drop, die, fight, fall down, or hang 
" at last. But there had been a few who had shrunk from the perils of that 
" enterprise, and accompanied Syad Mobarak Shah into the valley of Panjtar, 
" which adjoins the Yusafzai side of the valley of Peshawar. Here they 
" found a colony of Hindustani Mahamadans of the Wahabi sect, (headed 
" by a moulvie named Inayat,) who, in return for lands at a place called 
"Mangal Thana, support the king of Panjtar in suppressing his own clan, 
" Either this chief (Mobarak Ehan), or the clan, used to be constantly call- 
"ing in our border officers to arbitrate their mutual disputes, and our 
" decision being generally in favour of the people, incurred for us the hatred 
"of the Khan. The present was a good opportunity to vent it, and he 
"determined to light a flame on our border. 

" He commenced by sending a party of the Hindustanis and other 
"vagabonds under his cousin, Mir Baz Khan, into our nearest villages, 
"instigating them to 'raise the standard of the prophet,' or, in other 
" words, to refuse to pay their revenue. The news reached Lieutenant 
" Home, the Assistant Commissioner at MardSn, on 1st July, and by day- 
" light ^ next morning. Major Vaughan (then commanding the fort at 
" Mardan)^ fell upon them with about 400 horse and foot and two mountain 
"guns; Idlled Mir Baz KhSn; took prisoner a Rohilla leader named 
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“Jan Mahamad Khan; hanged him and Malik Zarif, the headman 
“of the rebels; burnt two of the villages which had revolted; fired others 
“ and extinguished this spark of mischief. Nothing could have been better 
“ than the promptness of this example. v i. i. 

“ Captain James at once repaired to the scene of these disturbances, and 
“by his judgment, courage, and intelligence, the Yusafzais’ border was saved 
“ at this period from a general rise. The most disastrous tidings came daily 
“from Hindustan, and echoed in still more alarming voices amongst the 
“ hills. Special messengers made their way from Delhi, and proclaimed their 
extinction from the Nazarenes in the Moghal capital. Others came from 
“the Peshawar cantonment and invited the Ghazis to descend and inflame 
“ the country. The Ghazis came with the moulvie at their head, and planted 
“their standard (embroidered with butchery from the Koran) on the heights 

“of NaranjI. v i 

“ This mountain village was so strongly situated that the police scarcely 
“ dared go near it, and it became a refuge for every evil-doer. Its inhabit- 
“ ants, about 400 in number, welcomed the moulvie with delight. The holy 
“war seemed auspiciously opened with every requisite; a priest, a banner, 

“ a fastness, a howling crowd of bigots, and several days’ provisions. But on 
“ the morning of 21st July, Major Vaughan surprised them with a force 
“ of 8,000 horse and foot, and four mountain guns, and put them to dis- 
“ astrous flight, which the moulvie headed so precipitately that his mystic 
banner remained in the hands of the infidels. No less than 50 or 60 of 
“ the GhSzls were slain ; and the lower village of Naranji was destroyed. 

“ The weather was fearfully hot, and the troops were too exhausted to de- 
“ stroy Upper Naranji. In a few days the moulvie returned with a larger 
“ band than ever from Buner and Panjtar and re-occupied the position. 

“ General Cotton sent reinforcements from Peshawar, and on 8rd August 
“Major Vaughan, with 1,400 men, assailed the place again. The Ghazis 
“had thrown up some formidable entrenchments, and danced and yelled as 
“ they saw a small column advancing in their front. Their shouts were answer- 
“ ed by British cheers from a screened column under Lieutenant Horst, which 
“ had gained the height by a bye-path and now appeared above Naranji. A 
“ general fight took place ; 30 of the Ghazis died fighting stoutly, and 3 
“ were taken prisoners, amongst whom was a moulvie from Bareilly, who was 
“ summarily hanged. The village was then knocked down by elephants, 
“^'and its towers blown up by the Engineers. Naranji was at last destroyed. 

“ To show, however, how entirely native confidence was at this time de- 
“ stroyed, I would adduce the conduct of the commercial classes, for whose 
“ special protection and profit our revenue system would seem to have been 
“ devised. If there was any body of men in India who ought to have come 
“ forward to help us in diflSculty, it was “ the monied interest.” An oppor- 
“tunity was offered them about the middle of July by the Financial Com- 
“missioner opening a six per cent. Panjab loan, repayable in a year. I first 
“ summoned the chief native gentlemen of the city and consulted them on 
“ this delicate topic. They looked very grave, made many wise remarks on 
“the duty of every body to help such a paternal Government, affected an 
“entire freedom from the vulgar belief that the English raj was coming to 
“ an end, but it was clearly their opinion not a rupl would be subscribed, 
“Kazi Gholam Kadir, the wealthiest man in Peshawar, fell into a complete 
“ stupor the instant a loan was named, and was evidently considering how 
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to escape rather than raise it -, and Nazir Khairula, for whom onr Govern- 
^^ ment had recovered the best part of a lakh of rupees from a subject of 
Kashmir^ and on whom a pension of Rs, 500 a month had been con- 
ferred, shook his head seriously, and prophesied that to raise a loan in the 
city at this crisis would be found ^ no child^s play/ However^ they all 
undertook to sound the city corporation^ and bring up the chief capitalists 
before me the next day. 

About two hours after the appointed time the city magnates slunk in, 
each one trying to make himself as small as possible, and to sit in any row 
except the front. That hyperbole of gratitude for the prosperity enjoyed 
under our shadow; .that lavish presentation of trays of fruits and sugar- 

candy with which the comfortable men rolled in the presence what 

had become of it ? Alas! all vanished with our prestige. Behold a Govern- 
^^ment not only opening a loan, but imperatively needing it. Not a man 
would lend a farthing if he could help it. 

Seeing this written in their faces, I opened them meeting by fining them 


^all round for wasting two hours in times like these, and then asked them 


‘^what arrangements they proposed. They asked leave to withdraw to the 
next room, and after half an hour more consultation, deliberately came 
back and said they thought 15,000 rupees might be raised with a con- 
“trivance in the course of a few months, 

‘Whether they subscribed a few lakhs or not to the loan seemed to me, 
under the existing circumstances, quite a secondary consideration to 
whether the prestige of Government should be destroyed in the Peshawar 
valley by being denied a loan in the city. It was a trial of strength ; and 
I told the corporation that, with reference to the wealth of the merchants, 
I considered they could, without any inconvenience, subscribe five lakhs, 
which amount I intended to realise, but would rather they assessed them- 
selves according to the means of the respective firms. So, I gave them a 
day to make out the assessment. 

They at once settled down to the details ; but as every house desired 
to throw an unfair share on its neighbour, I placed the assessment in the 
hands of the Government Treasurer, Mamal, who carried it out with 
patience, firmness, good nature, and impartiality which I cannot too highly 
praise. 

In the end, a loan of 4 lakhs was arranged, and to the present time the 
realisations are as follows 

Subscribed by Europeans ... ... Rs. 24,000 0 0 

„ „ Natives ... ... „ 3,95,fS00 0 0 


4,19,300 0 0 


The loan operated very well on public opinion. The people enjoyed, 
seeing the money-lenders brought to book, and respected the power which 
asserted itself in difficulties. The capitalists themselves were at once in- 
terested in the cause of good order. 

There was one chief, Mahamad Khan, the Molimand Arbah, who had 
^‘fallen much under suspicion. For years he had done as little for Govern- 
ment as he could help ; his sons had not come forwm^d now with any 
efficient aid, and he himself was reported to be sending his money off to 
safe places in the hills. 
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When the loan was organised^ I turned it to good account with this 
chief; I sent for him and told him how he stood in my judgment^ and 
^^how impossible it was for a ^ jagirdar^ to remain neutral and keep his 
^^^jagir/ / What would you have me do" ? he asked. I told him to pay 
1^^000 rupees to the loan, and send two sons down to Hindustan with 
^^50 horsemen. He agreed, and became a new man from that moment. 
His sons are with Major Stokes, watching the ferries of the Ganges and 
rendering good service. The Arhah is himself, I helieve, as grateful as 
he can be for being thus saved from disgrace, and has exerted himself in 
several negotiations with hill tribes. 

On the B7th July, our reliable forces were much weakened by the march 
of the 4th Panjab Infantry to reinforce General Wilson at Delhi ; but the 
new levies in the valley had now attained an importance which fully 
“ justified the withdrawal. 

“A rising in the city of Peshawar^ on the feast of the ^ Bakra Id*" 

“ (1st August), was much rumoured in the last days in July, hut nothing 
“ came of it. 

“ A far more dangerous report^ which had first been whispered in May 
“ (owing, it was thought, to the removal of stores from the magazine of 
“Dera Ishmail Khan^, was now revived, and became very rife among the 
“ border tribes ; that the Trans-Indus territory was to be given up to the 
Amir of Kabal. Our very best and staunchest supporters, such as Khoja 
“ Mahamad Khan, Katak, were distressed and unsettled by this rumour ; so 
“ that it is not surprising that enemies eagerly caught it up, and detailed 
“ the very date when a son of Dost Mahamad Khan^s was to come down and 
“ receive charge of Peshawar. An emissary of that restless villain Sultan 
“Mahamad Khan, Barakzai, named Fazl Hadi, took advantage of the 
“ rumour, and raised a high degree of excitement among the Orakzai tribes of 
“ Tira, who, for some days in August, threatened a descent upon the Kohat 
“district. The combination was, however, broken up by the sagacity of 
“ Mozafar Khan, the chief and tehsildar of tiangu, and the report died away 
as our circumstances improved. 

On the 14th August, two out of the three divisions of the Zaka Kliel 
“ Afridis made their submission through Shahzada Jamhur, and got their 
“blockade removed and prisoners released. 

“ On the same day the Kuki Khel Afridis of the Khaibar (through the 
“ influence of the Ex-Arhabs of Khalil, who had to regain in this crisis the 
“ position they lost in the last) were induced to surrender and submit to a 
^^fine of 3,000 rupees for the murder of Lieutenant Hand. 

“ Nothing certainly could have been more fortunate ; for the very next 
“ day a red-hot fanatic, named Syad Amir (of the family of the known 
“ Kunar Badshahs) came down into the Khaibar to incite the Khaiharis to a 
holy war. He planted his green flag in the village of Gagri opposite the 
“Peshawar mouth of the Khaibar pass, and sent a summons to the Ktlki 
Khel Maliks to leave me and join him in a crescentade. 

“ There is something delightful in the good conduct of thorough rascals, 
“ who would have expected the Kuki Khel to stick to their agreement 
“yesterday, but they did; they went hack and told the Syad to he off. 
“He cursed them well, and frightened them a great deal with his Koran 
“ flag, and various incantations ; hut the most he could get from them was 
“ five days^ hospitality. He certainly made the most of his time, for his 
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emissaries came to eAT'erj regiment in Peshawar with invitations to join 
^^him ; it was a most anxious period^ for at any moment the Khaibaris 
might have risen in the pass^ and the Hindustani in eantoments ; but at 
the end of five days^ when the Syad showed no signs of leavingj, the 
Kiaki Khel pulled up the pickets of his horses and camels, and even 
reverently shut up his flag, and the Syad left the pass in a storm of 
Arabic. 

But we had by no means done with him ; he betook himself to the next 
tribe under blockade, the ousted Miehni Mohmands, who received him 
with open arms ; and again his incendiary letters and messages were 
introduced among the troops. The most evident restlessness prevailed ; arms 
were said to be finding their way into the lines in spite of all precautions, 
and symptoms of an organised rise began to appear. General Cotton, 
as usual, took the initiative. On the morning of the 28th August, he 
caused the lines of every native regiment to be simultaneously searched, 
the sepoys being moved out into tents for that purpose i swords, hatchets, 
muskets, pistols, bayonets, powder, ball and caps, were found stowed 
^^away in roofs, and floors, and bedding, and even drains; and exas- 
perated by the discovery of their plans, and by the taunts of the newly 
raised Afridl regiments, who were carrying out the search, the 51st Native 
Infantry rushed upon the piled arms of the 18th Panjab Infantry, and 
^‘'sent messengers to all the other Hindustani regiments to tell them of the 
^^rise. 

^^Por a few minutes a desperate struggle ensued; the 51st Native 
Infantry had been one of the finest sepoy corps in the service, and 
/^they took the new Irregulars altogether hy surprise; they got possession 
of several stands of arms and used them well ; Captain Bartlett and the 
other officers were overpowered hy numbers and driven into a tank. But 
soon the Afridi soldiers seized their arms, and then began that memorable 
fusilade which eompaenced on the parade ground at Peshawar and ended 
^^at Jamrud. General Cotton^s military arrangements in the cantonment 
were perfect for meeting such emergencies; troops, horse and foot, were 
rapidly under arms, and in pursuit of the mutineers. Every civil officer 
turned out with his posse comitatus of levies and police, and in a quarter 
of an hour the whole country was covered with the chase. 

The following return, for which I am indebted to Captain Wright, 
Assistant Adjutant General, will show at a glance how the regiment was 
in 36 hours accounted for:— 


Total strength before the rise ... ... ... ... 871 

Shot hy the 18th Panjab Infantry ^ ... ^ ... 125 ... 

Killed by district police under Captain J ames, Lieutenant 
J. Havelock and Mr. G. Wakefield ... ... 40 

Killed hy Multani horse levies under Lieutenant Gostling 15 
Killed by villagers, Peshawar Light Horse, H. M. 27th and 
70th, and 16th Panjah Infantry ... ... 36 

Shot by H, M. 87th, by sentence o£ Drum-head Court Mar- 
tial on 28th August ... ... ... 187 

Ditto ditto on 29th August ... 168 

Ditto ditto 27th and 70th, on 29th August ... 84 .«« 

Wounded and killed by police at Hari Sing Tower ... 5 ... 
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Total killed ... ... 

Prisoneris in confinement 
Drummers 

Men on duty as orderlies 
Supposed to liave reached the hills 


660 

110 

23 

10 

60 


863 


Remaining to he accounted for ... 3 

fanatic Syad Amir, wlio had been expelled 
from the Khaibar, re-appeared among the Mohmands of Shah-Musa-Khel 
« es^ped 51st Sepoys, made a night attack upon 

^ichni. The fort was garrisoned by men of the Kalali- 
Orhilzai regiment, and the corps had hitherto behaved so well : but they 
“ were mostly Hindustanis, and who could rely on them ? The Mohmands 
opened on the fort with their 'juzails' ; but the 51st deserters, with a far 
more formidable weapon, appealed to every prejudice in the garrison, and 
«serea,med to them to betray the fort, if they valued their country or 
I^°o“l'i^ave surprised no one if the loyalty of the KaM-i- 
' Grhilzai sepoys had then succumbed; if they had murdered their officers 
opened the gates of the fort, and let in the Mahamadans and the Syad 
leader._ Had they done so, their comrades in the forts of Shabkadar Ld 
Abazai would have Mowed the example, and we should have lost all com- 
" mand of the frontier. 

Bartlett’s regiment) was 
"hastily thrown mto the fort of Mich m, and installed in the citadel - but 
"something more was necessary. The Mohmands were in the highest 
“ excitement sending " the fiery cross” to all their neighbours, and evidently 
"determined to strike a blow for the recovery of a fief that they had for- 
"felted some three years before. _We had no troops to move out aMnst 
them. It was a time for yielding with as good a grace as could be 
assumed. 

“ I sent them word that they were just going the wrong way to work 
and that if they wanted to gain their confiscated privileges, they must 
render some marked service to Government instead of adding to the 
embarrassments of a passing crisis. For instance, let them send the 

« of Kabal, and there make him over to 

„ Dost Mahamad Khan. If they did that, and gave hostages for their good 
« ooo'ioctdill this war was over, I would gladly ask Government to re-instate 
them, though on not such favourable terms as formerly. Whatever 
the errors and shortcomings of Englishmen in the east may be, they are 
undoubtedly believed. The Mohmands sent in their hostages to Pesha- 
war packed the Syad off unceremoniously, and sat down quietly to wait 
for the return of peace in Hindustan. The relief was indescribable. 

Anxiety and suspense about Delhi reached its climax on the 14 th Sep- 

tember, thejay fixed for the storm, and when the telegraph at last 
announced that desperate feat of arms. The crisis was past,? the worS 
was over. It remains only to make some general remarks. 

Peshgwar arrangements was, and still is, the 
fnTn J were called in to help the European soMiers 

‘ m controlling the mutinous sepoys. The whole of the miscelLeous mdi! 
taiy duties fell to their lot; they escorted treasure, guarded guns, watched 
psoners, protected private, houses, and held forts ; and I believe the^ 
have given uniform satisfaction to General Cotton, and to the imoleZ 
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community, I remember no instance of misconduct on tlielr part. 
Annexed is a return of their numbers. 


Mhm of If regular Levie.r raised from the middle of May 1857 up to 1st 

April 1858. 


No. 

Bisteiot feotm: which 

RAISED. 

Total raised. 

Seht to Hindits- 
TAir o?r General 
Service. 

Serving at? 
Peshawar. 

Discharged. 

Horse. 

Foot. 

Total. 

Horse. 

Foot. 

Total. 

Horse. 

Foot. 

Total. 

. 33 

O 

K 

Foot, 

Total. 

1 j 

Peshawar 1 

j 

1,223 

1,101 

2,324 

471 

191 

662 

1S2 

326 

50S 

570 

5S4 

1,154 

2 

1 

Kohat ... j 

1 

133 

593 

726 

... 


... 

53 

150 

203 

SO 

44?> 

■523 


Tot.itj ... j 

1,356 

1,694 

3050 

471 

191 

662 

235 

476 

711 

650 , 

1,027 

1,677 


N, B . — These are all independent of reg'iments of disciplined Infantry 
raised in the valley during the crisis by military officers. 

As a last word upon the crisis of 1857^ I implore the immediate atten- 
tion of Government to the imperative necessity of bridging the Indus 
at Atak. If it be not done^ some day we shall bitterly repent it.'’^ 

Though the marked prevalence of murders in the Peshgwar district 
is of more moment to the criminal statistics of the province, some of these 
rise to the height of political crimes. These are the murders of various 
British officers by fanatical Mahamadans for politico-religions reasons. 

The first of these was that of Lieutenant-Colonel Alackeson, Commissioner 
of the division, one of the ablest officers in the service, of whom Lord Dal- 
housie sorrowfully recorded his loss would dim a victory.’^ 

I On the 10th September 1853 Colonel Maekeson was sitting in a verandah, 

! and had just dismissed his office people, when a man who had been observed 

praying at a little distance, suddenly rushed in and threw himself with a 
knife in his hand upon the Colonel, who seized the knife, but received such 
severe injuries in so doing, that he was forced to quit his hold, when the man 
stabbed him in the right breast, and was about to inflict a third wound, when 
one Ata Mahamad came up with others and secured him, receiving in the 
act a slight wound on the stomach. The assassin, who denied having any 
' accomplices, ' was hung. 

j The next was Major Adams, Deputy Commissioner, of which the follow- 

I in g is the official account 

! He had been to the dispensary in the city of Peshawar on the after- 

}; noon of Sunday, the 15th ultimo, to take the deposition of a dying man, 

j and was returning to his house in cantonment, accompanied by the ^ kotwal 

I of the city, two ^ darogahs^ of police, several constables and liis own two 

f ^rorderly horsemen, when a vagabond, who had been sitting by the roadside, 

" snatched a sword out of the scabbard of one of the orderly horsemen, and 
inflicted a severe wound upon the back of Major Adams. 

That gentleman was hardly able to avoid a second blow bypassing 
forward his horse, when the assassin was cut down and shot by the per* 
sons ill attendance upon Major Adams, 
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tlie house of the Oommissiouer, 

' and on being asked why he 
answered 'mad, mad/ and cursed the 

i two hours afterwards from the 
ound, the bullet having^passed 
,d the luugs. Major Adams died on Sunday 

Lieutenant Ommanney of the Guides 
’o- by himself close to the station ; the 

_l3 knife that the unfortunate^ young 
mistaken for his brother, the Assistant tom- 
lours The assassin was arrested on the spo , 

ov»to Mav,to « 

tagrf Mm the.. 

xposeot ‘1“' ° its puinshmeni 

; Behan M, heckeit 


ssassin was immediately taken to 
Major Adams had already proceeded, 
le this attack, he merely 
of the 'faringhi/ He 

)f sis sword-cuts and^ a_bullet-uc 
' his* body and pierced, 
be :26th January 1S65.' 
on the 3rd October 186o 

a hv a fanatic, while nciin: 
oflicted so severe a wound with hn 


Call No. 


M 15 C 


916 


Accession No. 
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